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JOURNAL 


THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Aur. L—Devription of Mesopotamia and Baghdad, written 
about the year 900 an. by Tin Serapion. The Arabic 
Text edited from a MS. in the British Museum Library, 
‘with Translation and Notes, By Guy ux Srraxce. 


Inrnopvctios. 


‘Ti Geography of Mesopotamia during the epoch of the 
Baghdad Caliphate has not, I think, received the attention 
which the subject deserves. With the exception of the 
small maps found in the Spraner-Menke Atlas, I believe 
no detailed description or delineation of the country at 
this date has been attempted. Yot it must be admitted 
that the history of the Abbasids is almost incomprehensible 
without such an aid; for the physical and political con- 
dition of the country was not then what it is now, as a 
glance at the accompanying map will show. 

‘The basis of this map is the description of the two 
rivers, Euphrates and Tigris, with their affluent and 
inter-communicating canals, which was written by Ibu 
Scrapion at the beginning of the fourth contury a.x., corre- 
sponding with the tenth a.n. ‘The text now published for 
the first time is from the unique MS, of ono volume of 
his work preserved in the British Museum Library (Add. 
MS. 23,379), Of Ibn Serapion, personally, I believe 

saa, 1805, 1 





2 DESORIPTION OF MESOPOTAMIA AND BAGHDID. 


nothing is known; the date of his work, however, is fixed 
by the minute description he hes given of Baghdsd, 
Various palaces are doscribed, the latest being the calo- 
brated Kaprat-T4j (the Palaco of the Crown) completed 
by the Caliph Al-Muktaft immediately after hia wecosion 
in at, 249 (002). ‘That Ibn Serapion wrote not lator 
than the first part of the tenth century a.n, is proved by 
the fact that no mention is made of the pulusee, which 
wore built in Baghdad by the Bawayhid princes, sub- 
sequent to the year 334 am (045), when Mutenad- 
Duwla became master of both the eapital and the person 
of the Caliph, 

In regard to the Topography of ancient Baghdad—a 
pubject which I hopo to take up again and elucidate more 
fully ‘in 9 fature paper—the information given by Ibn 
Serapion is of much importance, for it enables ne to complete 
the minute description of the city which we pomoar it the 
work of Ya'kibl, written in an, 278 (801), a decade 
or 0 before the date of Iba Serapion, Now Yuki 














mentioned by Ya'kibt mast be reserved for « future paper, 

Hi will be convenient, in this: Introduction, briefly. to 
Point out how the courice of the ‘Tigris ang Euphrates 
fered in the 10th century av, from what is ot Present 
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the eastern branch of the Tigris (and not the Bitlis river) 
was that regarded as the main-stream by the Arabs, Down 
as far as Samarra, the towns given show that the course 
was then much what it is now. From this place, however, 
toa point a few miles above Baghdad, the river followed 
shorter and more westerly channel than it does at the 
present day. ‘The line of this older river-bed—which 
still has the rains of the towns named by Ibu Serapion 
lying on its bank—is marked on our maps. After flowing 
through Baghdad and past Al-Mudzin (Ctosiphon), the 
Tigris passed down to the latitude of Kiit-al-Amarah, 
and hero the great alterations in its course are to be noticed. 
At the prosent day the Tigris follows an easterly channel 
down to Korna—this also, as we shall show (soe Note 1 to 
Scotion -xiv.), was its course in Sassanian times—and here 
its waters join the Euphrates to form the Shat 
or Tidal Estuary of the combined streams. In the days of 
the Caliphate, however, the Tigris flowed due south from 
Kital-Amorah, running down the channel now known as 
the Shatt-al-Hay, and passing through the city of Wasit, 
below which, by various canuls and mouths, the stream 
spread out and became lost in the great Swamp, which is so 
important a featur in the geography, political and physical, 
of that epoch. From the great Swamp—into which, ns 
we shall seo later, the Euphrates also poured its waters—a 
canal flowed out direct into the Tidal Estuary, which 
thus served to drain off the waters of both the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, This Estuary, after passing to the eastward 
of Al-Basra, finally came to the open sea at ‘Abadia, 
4 town which, on account of the recession of the Persian 
Gulf, now lies nearly twenty miles distant from the 
Present shore-line, In the account which Ibn Serapion gives 
of the Estuary of the Dujayl, as he calls the river Karun, 
there are some matters of importance which will be dis- 
cussed in the notes appended to my translation. 

The description of the Euphrates presents many points 
of interest. In tho first place the Orientals then, as now, 
considered what we call the Western Euphrates, which 
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rises in tho mountains to the north of Erzeroum, as the 
main arm of the great river, ‘The Eastern Euphrates, 
now generilly called the Murfd-Si, a name given to it 
by the Turks, Ibn Serupion and other medimval geographers 
speak of us the river Arsnis, ‘This latter name ha 
apparently, long since fallen into desuotade, but it is 
evidently identical with the classical Arsanian Flvmen, 
whieh describes in the first contury after Christ, 
Tt is curious to find another classical name, wppurently, 
sill in use in the tenth century 4.0., although, as in the 
former caso, this also has now been long forgotten ; for 
the Nahr Liikiya, no longer to be found on our modern 
maps, in doubtless the river Zyews of the Roman geographer, 
In the time of Tbn Scrapion, many of tho other great 
tributaries of the Kuphrates, as also their secondary ailluents, 
bore names which aro evidently not Arabic, As instances 
T may mention the rivera Salki, Jarjiriya, and Karikia— 
pomibly thero are some others—all of which are now known 
vndor Turkish names, but which, in the tenth century: A.D, 
evidently still kept the nomenclature of pre-Tslamio tines, 
and thus, in a modified form, preserved tho original Greok 
or native denomination for these streams, 

Tho main-stream of tho Euphrates, after passing out 
from the mountains, received various affluents in the plain 
of northern Mesopotamia, and flowing south-east, followed 
its prosent course down to « point short distance north 
of AL-Kiifa. Hero the stream bifurcated, ‘The branch 
to the right—considered then ns’ the mai 
Euphrates, but now known as the Hindi 
down past Al-KGfa, and a short distance below this eity 
boonme lost in the western part of the great Swamp, 
which has already been spoken of as swallowing up the 
waters of the Tigris. ‘The stream to the left or eastward, 
called the Siri Canal—which, in its upper reach, follow: 
tho Tine of the modem Euphrates—ran m short course 
and then split up into numerous canals whose waters, for 
the most part, flowed out into the Tigris above Wasit. 
‘Those canals which did not join the Tigris above that 
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city, joined its waters lower down, for they all drained into 
the northern part of the great Swamps, 

‘Tho Arabs had inherited from the Persians, their pro- 
decessors in Mesopotamia, the system of eanalization which 
joined the lower courses of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
making the Sawid—or Alluvial plain to the south of 
‘Takrit and Al-Anbar—one of the richest countries of the 
Fast, A glanco at the map will show that the system 
adopted wns to carry off the surplus waters of the 
Euphrates into the Tigris, for the purpose of irrigating 
the lands between the two rivers, On the other hand, 
the waters of the Tigris wore, for the most part, tapped 
by canals on its further or eastern bank, in order moro 
thoroughly to irrigate the lands which lay on the Persian 
Vordor of its stroam, ‘The four great irrigation caoals of 
the Euphrates were the ‘Isa, Sargar, Malik, and Kiitha, and 
ther four with the Sir Canal (flowing eastward from 
‘tho bifureation above Al-Kiifa) carried off the greator 
part of the wators of the Euphrates to the Tigris, ‘The 
distances separating theso canals which Ibn Serapion 
tmontions are of grout importance, since they enable us to 
fix thir positions, ‘Tho main canal of tho loft bank of 
the Tigris was the great Kayil-Nahrawan channel, dating 
from the days of the Chosroes; but » shorter line alo 
existed on the right bank of tho Tigris, formed by the 
Ishukiyya and the Dujayl Canals, and this irrigutod the 
lands immediately to the north of Baghdad. 

With only a single MS. of the work of fbn Serapion to 
consult, the reconstitution of the text hos been a matter 
of some difficulty. Moat of the place-names, it is true, 
cour again either in the works of the contemporary 
geographers of the third and fourth conturies a.1t, or in 
‘the later compilations of Yakiit and Bakri; but in some 
instanoes places aro mentioned once only in Ibn Serapion 
‘and by no other geographer, and often the reading of our 
MS. is corrupt or uncertain, For plotting out the names on 
my map, I have in most cases been able to fix the position 
of the towns along the various streams by a reference 
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to the distances given in the Road-books of Kudama 
and other authorities, taking as fixed points the places 
therein mentioned which still exist. Tn the three sections 
describing the city of Baghdad, great help has been derived 
from the work written by Al-Khatib on the “History of 
Baghdiid,” of which the British Museum possesses three fairly 
correct MSS. Al-Khatib has often copied Tbn Serapion 
verbatim; and some portions of the work of Al-Khatib 
have been incorporated by Yakiit, who thus quotes Ibn 
Serapion at second-hand; Abu-l-Fida in his geography, 
on the other hand, appears to have copied some of tho text 
of Ton Serapion at first-hand, 

With all these aids, however, a few corrupt. passages 
romain over, which I have emended as best I could, and 
these, with minor verbal additions, have been marked by 
enclosure in square brackets [ ]. ‘The translation has been 
made as literal as possible, but to avoid ambiguity the 
antecedent proper-name has constantly been repeated in 
place of the pronoun; such additions, however, I have 
marked by enclosure in parentheses (). All dates are 
given in years of the Hijra; the succeeding, and higher, 
figures (in parentheses) represent the corresponding dates 
Ap. T have translated the term Farsakh by “league,” 
with which measure it practically corresponds; for along 
roads, and counting’ the winding course of the rivers, threo 
miles as the crow flios is above, rather than below, the fair 
estimate of the Furedkh. ‘The Arab mile (mil), the one 
used by Thn Scrapion, is equivalent to our nautical mile 
or knot—that is to eay, about one English statute mile and 
a quarter. It must be remembered, however, that distances 
in those early days were not measured, but only estimated 
by time, being counted a8 so many Farvakhe (the League, 
or Hour), or so many Marhalas (the Day's march); hence 
tho Arab mile may, asm rule, be taken as roughly the 
equivalent of our mile. On the Map nineteen Paradis, 
or fifty-seven Arab miles, go to the degree of latitude, 

I have divided up the text (and the translation) into 
seotions, for convenience in adding the notes. ‘These lust 
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have been made as succinct us was compatible with giving 
translations of short passages from contemporary geo- 
‘graphers, whose descriptions enablo us to fix distances and 
positions. 

The text of Ibn Serapion, which T now publish, oceupi 
1a little over eleven leaves (22 pages) of the MS., which 
contains in all 68 leaves of a folio-sized volume, written 
in a clear hand, and dated at. 709 (1309). The 
beginning of the volume contains a description of the 
various. seas, islands, lakes, and mountains of the world, 
after which come the rivers, Following on the notice of 
the Hupbrates and Tigris (now published) is a page 
dovoted to u minute description of the course of the Nile, 
and this contains some curious information. ‘The volume 
closes with an enumeration of various springs and minor 
streams, ‘The whole of this yolume by Iba Serapion would, 
I believe, be well worth translating and editing. Ap- 
parently, however, in our present MS. we only possess a 
portion of the entire work, for Ibn Serapion refers to a 
chapter “On tho Roads and Ways” (see Section XIY.), 
which is nowhere to be found in the volume in tho 
British Museum, 

In conclusion I add a list of the authorities quoted in 
my notes, with a sufficient bibliography to enable my 
readers to identify the editions of the texts from which 
my translations have beon made, 





Tha Kutaybe, wrote about a.t. 250 (864). Edita by Wistenfeld, 1860, 

Too Khunisdbih, at, 250 (664). Blited by De Gooje Bibliotheen 
Geographorum Arabicorum, vol. 

Bilidhurt, a.m, 265 (860). Eaited by De Goejo, 1866. 

Kuvdima, st 266 (880). Bibl. Geogr. Arab, vol. vi. 

‘Yarkabs, an. 278 (891). Td, wo. si. 

Ton Ruta, at. 290 (00%). dra. vo. 

‘Mas'ad, Lm 882 (043). Edited by Barbier de Meynart. ‘Nine ols. 
Paris, 1877.—Tenbih, by the same Author, in BibL Geogr. Arb. 
vol. vil, 

Intake, wrote about 4.at, 340 (061). Bibl. Geoge, Arab, ol. f 

Tou Havhal, 4.1. 387 (978). Idee vel. 


‘Mubadidai, o.2. 375 (985). Zéon. vol 
‘Nigis-i-Kohisrww, a.st 435 (1047). ita in Persian by C. Scheler, 1881. 
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Al-Khatth, wrote about a.m. 460 (1068), ‘Three MSS, of his History of 
‘oghdad exist in the Brith Museum under the numbers Or. 
1507, 1808, and Ai 23,819, It into the folion of th frst of thee 
‘copies that my relerences are mode. Thero ia alo an excellent 
‘MS. at the Bibliohigur Nationale in Paris, No. 2128 of tho new 
Catalogue, and this T have ollata 

aks, wrote in A. 685 (1180). ated by Wistenfld, 1816, 

‘Vail, wrote in Am, 629 (1225), Edited by Wententeld. Six vols. 187 

Epitome of the eam, ealled the Mernid, written about a.m 700 (1300), 
‘ited by Fuyuboll, Six vole, 1850, 

Dinmashis, wrote about 4.x. 700 (1300), Bata by Mebren, 1400, 

Pekhii, of about the mmo dato, Halted by Abtwandt, 1860. 

Abuel-Pidi, wrote at. 721 (1521). Hate by Heinand, 1840, 

TiuealeAthi, Chronicle, Baited by C. J. Tomnberg. Fourteen old, 
Hi. 

2,11. M. G. rors to the Journal of the Geran Oriental Sécety. 

ones (Commander J. ¥. Foner, K.N,). Various papers ia the eerie of 
the Bombay Government. No. sill, Now Seti, 1857, 

Ritter, Die Zirdiande, ‘Tho stories rlating to Western Avia of tho 
‘second etion, Berlin, 1644. 

‘The Maye Lave used ore thone of Kiepert,numoly Prorineer Aiatique de 
PBmpire Ottoman, Six toilley, Bectin.—And tho Rudnen/etder 

‘de Vung con Dubylon, Publis in tho Zeitrhy, der Get 

fae Bid, ol. avi 

aymaus Arublo. MS, in the Zothigue Nationals of work on 

‘Geography, writen toe the Manudant prin Sayf-ad-Davla, who 

a in .3t.386 (967), giro vomo curious nati maps, wich hn 

‘ecasomally ben of we to me in fxing the povtion of fowne, 

"This MS. boars the number 2214 n the ow Catalgue, 
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ARABIC TEXT. 


Wyle JIS yl Nas) odes 6 ae [L] 

Ned ran ob De ates Es) pt ab Se oe ur 
bb SN deal eee dae al Bey Geo Sb we ho 
eo Bape ha phe Lee aad Lys ety 1 Area Fe 
hy age BN yas ob Lae ey S ape zest le > 
ll asl yas Bld elas oyll Base Sp ld Ula 
Les sthareire Byse Bl pap ea Aly her» Ralbayally 
ely ial LA, Lert, Sealed a ob W 
ped g Lyall y Mrally starts Sts Wales 
WIS J pa by BSL ay atl Ene ty Hela 
he BPEL ESL ty Wary beh yilsall Bre Np 
lary 9 ba y (5 20 GALAN , JSU p0 y ell ZI 
ob Bk etd Pol hs bret dor Lesley 
4p ay Kill 9 ol ae 2 Like gl saz ety ASL sey bday 
DJs aoe Tle ob Gal b aay gh eailyelly Sled po 
pled) Sika y Lette bg 515 9 Be IE 












1468, thin lino of £. 0, ‘Tho Roman numeral xufers to the Section of the 
‘Tranlation. 


MB. cs. 
J By arervor of the MS. Dayr Ronit and Huminiya are made to precede 


Daye Areal, The ot name is moro generally melt 2 
Sp iho ns : 
Fate, 
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8 dae ont Nee pty Mell a call Selly Lee aS 
Me das des oy ee SL let, tlt 
oe Sale lea sT Nay) ye ol all Bae IL] 
at he Be By Jum Sh ie asta Jie 
Shs So dees dea 





MiNi haath dist gla eee 
pee re by SNL po I ble GN ivan ad 
I Set ele Eola] ut a5 Elly Laat y Las 
Vb Supe ses We yesh DN pd ob aye ar 
AF Been Lian SN yah bles y Lal DN yal gb Bye 
Byae Mot gb dle pr Nes y ase co 5 hol “all 
2 pie Nel Gly NM oo dee gt bY Le SH 
st PD tse Eh pe I ad daw Led ba SSL 
HE gb NN Le BG DF aye y IE yb ne dad 
TONS get to el ell yard ood gall Day 

mee ort Cd Rael Say am Fpadly pA lye 
Syren yr 

Hoyts gentill yell gade Uae ge eds UU TIL] 
Sy te et lt tel ot alt att lal 
sea be od a Ul yl ar Le Lh Dee 





"MS, herw and below. 
neh in ero pte ark above the Ba'ed Cana 
Ms, Sees 

2 Pai 
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SS gk SN he ee SN a Bt 6 OS 
Se ANS ae pS gal y hye Dena ps ale ey 
OB Ze UE 

Bees 6 py d Jr g Lola nay 
Bnd bye be Lal oye ab oe See oe ly 
See Be poly ee A eh tb ed 
Sala Ebb ab SLi Eas PBs ope ell Mo 
+ sal lel 

Soa der oe SLs od Sh gf Lala my 
Bae JE Coal Stee aol rae ache y ay oly oe 





© el ie bol) ae yy Ue pa of 

Val S toes ole dee ee Gaels lal ay 
9 Al Ate Ee B58 ge JH 

8 dee ge Seth gd lh we Le al my 
SN AINE ag See ae at ee gy Elle Gp em 
ts ak Nake ley i Gee ot Dt 

aire der ot tN ble tS Mh all ms 
weher Shane “oe at ed pull ob bas cer a 
ed Bh ete a DE ON Se erty 


tA Ss 
U8. ab 
2 Added 
3S. gph Below with art pisin 
ous Co 


¥ Without pints, below points given. 
+ a0 
1+ Without points, below paints given. 
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st eS oe ea Ld Ss 
ae ie ae el NS Us ye La Ufa poe al 
NS g ops y Sher cet pe shall ore ols ei os pal 
ot SEN iS a oll C3) SN CAT od canes 
ps take ed ale, Aol bly whee gd ee 
* Al lS a jy 

ele Bl ge Al addled lth Laat ney 
eT) 9 Gatley g Liles shan pop RiLall ure WY UB Gee 
Bae tb bry oly bales ee ye La as 
lH Eel BM pe id ath ey Zath 
+a 

Vesoed JM sols espe b bearer lei Lit all any 
wo ell ly Eeae re lel WG otepall ally splat 
ES ese re vere Cay! ot Unley Uy alll gue 
rT gle hand pas rome pal Untadll y pane yb 
Hee ol he Aa le pe yall Jill ow ey 
Ve peach Heh sin nly Beall Fpl y® leer: 
Nee Anct pach yell dees tl ale ll Lao, 
GAN ills Nl np hens Jas g 
F882 oe YAN J 8 LN Glad a ccs 
a) 24 ye Jd Be Ee ley diya ul 
ALY See eke pill pal 


2) eth ny 





1 MS. Stat, 
2 MS. ohabe 
+P. athe 
4B. yu. 
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BN oN pe FEY ps ell eee ere pe Let al ney 
tal ae Beet Byte ope Jia cot Bony 

AEN BBL Nell a2 lee sees Gail etl Lb CV) 
IN SN a ny Unk Me eS ll 
sty TS psec pth WE Le S Sor oe bet 
PNNAS Mas 9 pan gt bas Bate igi uly b 
wrest lye der ot Get hall ad Sle jg Lal 
© SAU Uday Mas Be ial aig Fae Bats 

ee ore tt y B05 At SL Gill rd oll mat 
re DEN Sal gd toe 9 Jal Sl ee Grays 
Bcc fers bens 

er yrs bret Si gd Nd Ulead sl ety 
sled Steer Gil bel g 

Prt ee el Sd Gils my 
NS ety Bay fb oe 8 I a pal oe 

ot et ule IAG gay 
ats CN ped oe hel SLE Ld teeny yyw nce 
bey LS ed Dale es Ne ll ed oe 
hy Falak BS jel N32 oe Sats ah Ve ure Jel il 


9 ifeatl Nal aL GF ayy le getty Syl Jodo 








bbe oe 








4MES, hats but Volow sottion XVTIL. with the aeticl, 
1S. ya. See note to the translation. 
2 MS. without points, below pointed. 

4 Fim 





8. si. 
# MS. im one place gy 2, in another gf 
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Mes et ee at Sd Le OSL Cs Cy 
Bm et Cae oe al a hot i 
tee de cil 

Pal dee or tal cleyal Se Haye ll nay 
FS Gael I Sell yes aye Boney 
OF ad yh Jae al let Lie (V0) 
oP St Bolt I all EB ee yl tng ee not 
Past Ea Nl ghes gas py Nd gr gd all tlell 
dee ppt be ey ib or Alle Bo gh bl GS aay 
© eal ill Sat eh dul 

SN BS ph ay) ero at Ub pg Lal aes aoe 
ht he As FS Nel toe ay Lala Gp oh asl) 
Veh ret rs Gms y Gale lel Ley Lbs, 
sola y 

Oe pb ae sce ped Sy pa Last ae ay 
Vreay Lens Sad WY Slt Uses Fastonys bey ROI sey 
aatbajyed ep dad Wyle sell pa yell et a9, 5 
tee eye Apel oN le Ul y dele de pls y gd ayy 
tebe att aN pay pb ae Lad Sie y Mall Zaye yl 
Nelle ays "epal bay pat bal Ges 9g 55 Sia 
Henge 5 Hash Sliw dale yyy ol pes od itll 








!-MS. here and below Saige Seo note tothe translation, 
MS. lal. 

# MS, Seat 

+P. aab. 

# MS, ust. 
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Cathy Sp Bs Shes tke Isl le 
Fey Go Had She ade y GLNEY eee Nn 
Hes Glan abe y Sel LY pipe Goll wy  ukal 
Shes ae ye) dob pipe Sh a PSH FS hs 
Pasta y dsl HL NN as ob bed Saks pad Bs 
Shed Nps ph steal Fes Ne dota 5 ll ws 
Saye ot oat oe Dhl Dro Sets GH) Ht 
© tll lel E pall Spas 
Tele Lae er Ul sl pope eh el Ub je Le doe ay 
aaah lla de hae FS Bed Bae 
Baro d deen ylyyol Caer ay ais ely per ley 
Cll Gd Eel yh abl gy ela olay 
# yall 
fi dag oye Stel ay) Shall gs A Jl jo Lal abs aay 
BF a gue tele y math pled 88 76 gp y te) Sea pee 
pall are cob hy FatS Wel dee gins pol lec y Jel 
all Bets Shey nlaall gre Jad Dra Sb Anes 
* ll 
pe gee dis US| gh Ll d Jl La toe os 
gp pooe tebey spBl gles i ai yay eri eles CLT 
pte yf om GS ant Ad ll ee gh 
© Added rom Takk TY, 642, MB, Ath 
2 a 


1 MS. Jia ex he 
# M8, ote 
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otleal JE) es Geta ly AG as er ot 
eA oll gies 

od pel els a AS pd eal ole 146 [VE] 
pore te 3 Bil Bde rey 50 Hi ote yd 
sch Mayle 

hg Bee SVAN ype pel Le ed ll wy 
Bel eee gts gh s GAH bell Ye d J ell 
pS Base Wh eg Vey eee Ls opel das Bt 
pe ee ell de Shs y dee oe Jl he Fe ol 
BENS gg ee sel ap AN Ney al ae tee eo y Us 
8 Rl oe il pe Bt sll Grae ee 
8 SU 6 Sin dew asad peels deat Male pail 
Hd a Sy tee Hie ell Ne as dey Jill yas 
lee sR etl NS pay pk se Mes alll, lie 
eee Bibs y BN cp A FS lel ee gly 
ph Sale Eden ret nad el WSs pay Le ld Zeal, 
Les Ei es soll py pall Cone onal 
pbelly beg “ae cok 25 jel Sls toe py 
EON oe JEN Slat yo OU a S34 sill ell B Cy 
ee Gal tS 8 DEM pe 8 ore ao Lal 
BO lye 25 NE ee ry hy Sa wy sll pale 























© MS. yep below with points, 
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oa eel Be rey par plas y Shelly jy aa 9) 
sh pe ple Meal bts ed nll 
Soll 32 bil 5AM oly ball iad 

Fpse8N Hol) Flas cane oliallh Be Le MN ile 1S, 
Shas tn gy ile ll ws he pst Aa 
ead gall ts lel 

ApSh ae ail plate Be Sli tee amy 
youn ail pa SN pel baa y CS Gah Sad 
Fed Sls Male y Jal Lepae 320 sll wy ees ls 
5 cd Lal ge Sell pall ple WG oll YJ 
Pe AN beet oot bes DN A St pe Hebe 
ely dee MN Set es oF et il ro 
SLD geen y Rho EN BAM ats ph I pred Se re 
ek Sal on Ub des Sat lg 

Nees 5 ob SUN ore Say a all ol 
Neon Jace Nell nak all dle tel fated les 
# le ahs | AS 

eo Mee alg A SE OS as IVT] 
pei) BU om gra Be De be doe gel 












amas, 1895, 
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ph sue Up Gb teey GE 45s Habe Jyh aoe 
+ aes 

eSB A or NLL 6 4 Std Lal et may 
lel dep aes etl Bape Gt Dre btn 
+A 

TE gh ae eee ups ted 8 ily tel Mell ers 
A ST oe 3 TE Uy oe Dro dear dd 
weal 

Sean i ae Te Jyh ae A GLI it 
* GA ill 51d 25 Ujbae deo 

Pda d oe UA d Slt o Li! lil any 
pil yan g Riya gary 8 pee tere hE pe yenesl 








et yh Bao yh thro S mang lta hy gy 
tod lds 


A655 py DMS ram gral ial Lat Gl ay 
#283) dy oleasly 

AS ad Nels Meee ase all Neil Gia [VITT.] 

cert Sha yh Slat dS gd ee ape Abe re host 
rey pclae g ghd tele Drs gt Spat oe gy 





MS. ales oF le) without point, 


MS. WU, 
MS, pai. 
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Pay cdl a All ae pee gay Sola 
2 Ay SU yA Shy ore pt Bre oyé boils al gles 
ical Aly Dare cae bola (yh I) y Stl) 

ial a) sy al Lett JEL Gs pian 
Sypll al e SSpall pail Gale jan gt eye yo 
dake y Lat GM pay ble Hess Shade saath 
po Shaw tley Haneetll MN jar pb AyoS Had Se 
Bh PabySlall Me bins G3 Lert ge J Guly 
gle pine aj sha Mall Nb 5A ay 
Sten cae y Upto ld J 25 Gl je of Ble 
et yl ll DN ga oer Sl be 
BeMl beta dhe db vby edly Sea jell ae y ole! 
STE ON Ue BP obe ee She ¢ 
AN he Bille phe si ne, Ju! Islet 
Bsn 58 at te PU pally uaillr Shae oy sell 
Byes Gy "dle Jeet Do be ot ile hs 
Serene 

= wip US MN al BLT Lal ne lay 180] 
2 WSe 9 Bcd cot ented hy ot byoe il 





2 MB. aie 
T3182 bow aera 
tPaee. 

‘Bae wan 
Pe 


vie ea a, In the Tanbih, p. 83 ise 
MS, Wot 
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wath Ti Make pag Caeey Bhat aad 5 saya lee ell 
Pa Grd) A Se GU, Kiyoldl Jil 4, aK bull & 
gE Stree 9 Spall ore epee ahs ghee y sit per y hell 
gsi gh ad J HIN y MUM AS os Jil yall 
Bee gang ig et cet per LOLS Layasl, Yr a Jul 
WAST may All Dara gh ge all gle tad Na} 
HANS san 6 pare Slew tle y pb Nw dle J} 
tld ah Oe oh oil 

ast 8 ks co dell d JB gb oe eo, 
Bhs Sst tell aad pS it 9 FEO Nel 
wtlee SA teh Gash Ju 

sot LN a) tog a Jd clyell ye daar 
os By clas JEN Dee bay dy 5 pe dew 

WS Gat al, Bae JIS FS Net Dre ye leary 
Nee # SS 05 be LN 5 La) Cae Sb Mpetee y Regal 
CB A AN Bal ee el Jet hg ad Ue 
sp6 Me ancy # eal Say yy 













Oe JEN Ry) ST, fll Bae g Za as yoy ell 
BY Leal ee gy yall pay hy gi dpe eee 
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A Slag yg Leal lees lat y # Seg Sad ly 58 
ws ele i ty yall goad ol Gall en yl soy 
wisghdl S 

Sy Sy Lene Ahaha SLI thew Let sos 
+ leat 

Ce ere tea Med Ayla pall aoe el WU 
BA ta dat tall 05 ye wy a be yU Leal 
eae ere al eye a Sg) IS re sal Soe ty 
Nae wt ell sly BAe Gyaall Patina pal 
hye Aad FAS Nah doe gg ler an a GA last 
eee ce teas Gh ys abe US Ss Sw pole 
et ity plall Lasse yee Jad Uhrw Sey sills 
+o 

earl aly cope pet Ciypall ell Len! oe daar, 
fe eC oy WAL SU pw 6S pa ll 
lash EELS Shan paket Bp pipe tl pe 
aay sae oly slaty lalla Ob Gl lew Lad 
cot yt So hs BL Nd Ss 
Sah secSll Zee Cb ety loath gt Ob ore debaa 
ay ayaa gall baal ol slo ot par a Se 
sacl ph sill pall ead aed lll ets teal 
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otal Bt cashes Gyaall lal gay eld 
Sots et od oll oll Bh Spay et oy 
SL cy eel le tat 

2NEN Aa Sin dee as Lal BEF dN pipe pl pany 
NN He Gage gly slit Gye db tose ay 
rey dhl op UE NM er i ay olde Jd 
Sole Catal ips NN pan yeh Sle dee Jac ally cel 
wp Set ote ipl fo 1S ay GHA pd le ay 
SS pel pa ae pe al pas Ss ay cod ll 
Casta ae ele ol cat lel UN) ear 
lene Shad Eero b aay ob td alll olen Nl oy 
eek SY 

Shale MN JESS 5p) OL pall oo ll ell pa 
MAM i ol Dill a pat 9 nal gis 9 Sed 
a Gis val Syl aeel a Jy 
* pail ao Deo 

Poet lad Oy tl aka yo NL all py 
wd sully Gyaall pail 592 Soll OY ay 
+ cel yall Wy Bel i a eo dy a 


1 MB, yet Tn place ot this line the M88,-of AL-Khatth have the 
following: cael mJ gill evo hse bye 

¥ MS. her ana below pr 

+ MB. ata. 





TMS, cent AL Katee. 
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cr gh) de gd DE el wat sell ee doy 
he ONS WN LL Gut pee pe et 
© ste a be sll ley ae ert 

Ce An Syed od Jb 8 ails oe dey 
Fiedler Jat y + Wlad S sill olay ole Se y 
Raph pe ye A) Nt ye ea pet ell Re 
st sil ts Bay y wll by Gl oly 
© lett ly 

Spe Bashy) Shale LF sll ale aoe acy 
By te Ls had pay Festal) Col I get hal 
Resale gre aes y Seles ol ge Urs Jay 
pot GA UMN Gg oh) soe je dl SU 8 Lal wt aay 
Tings MN get Hebel buys pall Bde I do at 
ol a eh ate 58 ete ial gall i at a hee 
wt Bays oN etd actendl jlo db Jay y clot ss 
cake ban oll ealel seme d Bile! Joy ph ote 
9b, BBL) 5 Gee Sey 

spl) byt gee al Hage ob slg sell Wa ae Jats 
Pall ob aes ul dl fale GUIS Col gpl boy bas 
ale test deny All lel Nol ag ols oly 
alll As ol teal Bly gall 

1 MS, gives (dla in error. 


F380, 
2 The MS, gives in error Jat 
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Se ee oe a alld te gs OSS XLT 
Tle ghee heh yell NS pu oes ote ol path 5 
bel Ghee pad slaty Uy 5 BS eh dew gb Lal 
Arabs ey 588 Ne Poked is ed 
Sagoal Fadl * Nye ob Heal Fel) Ae pal 
# amy gt “lal Jade d a J 
Hl 6 ge yl pl gas d leg Hl ye dary 
pha pan Sam ys 9 gla Sak pe eh sen ore 
HB is Shes ake 5 Ny Mya Zell he lee 
te eb dy HS ak y wot Ob 
ey Bes Se ade 5 WAS Oy MN yy FS USL 
MS Deo S sty per pl I ky bey Ye 
Al tal yy gle 
WG gr Bet Del dt Og gone oe eer 
ert DN ee8l Na Say 9 Mayol) ieee as tll 
AM ey 
AN Nga Seat NYS Sab Space 8 ure Saay 

















1 MS. toy 
2 MS. a) 

2 MS. 5, 
+ MS, alah, 
OMS, gat. 
#8. age 
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Stee NB toe g ite ye yk bey Sas eet GY 
Vale clan y ght y ui delle ley ty te Unit 
oped GS Sha 9 Mead oh ol ya olay dae ol cdl 
by ben beedd 5s Myr Ble op Hs ary 
WS gM tel ths te gs fet 

INEM AW gles bend FL YL 5 jl 15 0S ys 
Bes tpt eee ay FS a a 
YM ps Mek etd bibs Br Nw Fall ae 
Gogadl) ile) yo JEN Fa Hip db ae ob shel oh 
ee he Sa teles 

jet te aces yp oil Ba ob cay 8 be N53 
JA BONY gle MN lle as Beall "Pel de eo 
eBay anal ae ol Sas UT ae fits os “Le ] 
cl Nae EDA gL IAL OLY ye ell we ged 
8 Sha as y Bragg Sb NM pnall gle Gary pltll 

(pe SUL Bb SU Lgl yo UES ye J 
rs TAN gAl sl ee gles sl ell py opal Sn 
Geil May SLED get ae ead ye oll SL sell 
Taal Se cers St Pot in eee al ll 


BrEERES 
pias 
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Bb CAs Che Sahil a dl Ul gs Shes tae aes 
Bea EAN ol oll et Sa jlo tl pat ob pl 
Pell coleeh by od lal ot oa ob auleall 
type No eet theo by 
Band SN dye ie MERE yl ell ps 
het dN Nabe SEU pap cleall pei dd SU jg Shas ate 
Sty ttl ly al let Ne al 
* pldll Gleel d deo 
hand asl Hho MUN Lape ure peel ll ‘ad 
AM dels lS SEL MM gb te gh Se ace 
POON tt ot eet at DN GAM Fs et] as Nal 
Aland le day Jb ipa all 0 rel 
el Nostell Nahe pay! alll gi Falta ery eo 
PUN be Seat» el all jg ob Stes ay y nail 
Pathe se het ety IN le bape se pl ye pes P 
M9 Hyde oD Mastny imp wipe bet gid aay 
AN ASN Wel Ul y all lal iy SL Wl aags oe 
. ‘le 
M8. We 
2M. aul 
* MB. iste, The reading given is that of ‘the MSS, of Al-Khatih, 
15 all She 
Ms, if 
# M8, Jy 
2 MS. Sata, 
ows So 


* F298, 


From Al-KhafTb, 
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LB je SU Lee ge eer gi O85 yoy [XIE] 
pls Aad pe ls Mae ee ag JI a! 
Pte Sassy led oy Lal a Soy bw 
CE AMAN Bateet get pent G2 bly Tae JN 
SB prch Fhen go slay Joy Li Ob FL os ihe 
$s gh MN GS a Lito gb 

olsty gat gas Spell ore bl ei Ub ore heey 
bs ee Ob oe er Dle Y Ith Ghe Ue pt 
Mee gl Spat y Le ye oly Jd pas y Syed 
8 TAG lb 8 SL tae a Gell aye 
Nope AN BS BN Ul bate ure ell all pay # Sl 
9 eee bags IN gale OES Ig) Slaw toe Jas 
NEES lel ant afin all ge 
Sy ual ck Slat d gles gle lil 
ELA gy pay coll ell 

hay gl get gal BS aye yl ye Wl ure aay 
et slaty Jaton ye Ol UbG be ey ike de wy 
ww cal atl Ne gtd ge ol gut hay ayy Sn 
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ah Creed datpe Sl ge eh onlellgl daa dl pty 
pla Ob Ne a $5 sill el a 

Hye S Al lel sda y ake 5 HL Sys lot ads 
A Ae NS pil Bas WIN y ot eet 5s 
* ule 

Aypll Dee y Eh) die y Foal lal LG fxm] 





eG es lj py REN Set JV CS, 
DNS pel as AS ad 2S “Te yell yp se 
Pag only deel y BN yd Pak i ate tee 
98) Ba gH ta 9 Ce tad St lO 
nae gba pel poy lan See by Hane any a 
BW ell a y ath lo Mob py Cs 3; 
#Aypll Berd Nas y gail 

BON Nd oe CLANS, oll no dee EXIV] 
ete Ball ol GB dl Bes lea All Zee 
By nse SES ody Milly cae NS ay Lal 
Bee HE He NG all oa AYE oh ee 
Paladley clobey cdl a MN abe pe eee all ol 
Fl 13a lps CS S5le tole Jil ald Cy 
Abels shee Epil eo ile ob oaally 
+ le alls 





1 Pdoa, 
2 MS. goo. 
78. iad, 
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wha WB Lsd de Goll NE0S «Hall Mel des [XV] 
Nee yay SY Ol Gel yell all y call at jleil 

£8 Fadl Hole ey ey ell ol 5 os able dsl 
GUY © hs Ol ol ps wats ey Hall at J 
+b BU lls ge ee ll ed J 
SE pall es ey et Gd J Se, 
= ESS tet Bert Gy dime dd J lly 
Boots tap eos oe Ul, Dale d Jed lel, 
cot any esagesl dS pg poled y # th day! "Eee 
a eel ls Ao Ll, «1s bey! EL 
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TRANSLATION. 


[SECTION 1] 


Acooust or tHe River Tioris rrom rrs Source to 1s 
Mourn. 


Now fhe source of the Tigris is at a spring in longitude 
64° 407, Jor 65°, or another (says) 39° 5’, and in latitude 
48° 40. Passing to longitude 64° 45’, and latitude 37° 45', 
with mbuntains to cither side, it fows on even with the 
‘mountfins to longitude 63° 6’ and latitude 38° 5’, going 
by thb city,of Amid, which lies upon tho stream? ‘Thence 
it passes on to Jazira-Ibn-'Omar, surrounding the samo, 
so that the city is as an island in the midst of the stream, 
‘Thence it passes to the city of Balad, which lies on its 
‘bank; and thence to the city of Al-Mawsil (Mosul), likewise 
on the river side. ‘Then it passes by the following:* Al- 
Haditha, As-Sina, As-Sidakaniyya, Jabilti, and ‘Takrit, 
Next it comes to the city of Surra-man-ran (Samat 
which lio on its bank. After this it passes the followin, 
Al-Radistya,‘ AL-Ajama, Al-‘Alth, Al-Hazira,’ Ag-Sawin 
‘CWkbara, Awini, Busra,’ Bazigha, Al-Baradio, Al-Mazrafa, 
Katrabbul, Ash-Shammisiyya, and next divides the City of 
Peace (Baghdad), which lies across the river on either bank. 
After this it runs on to Kalwadha, and next to the city of 
Al-Mudiin,’ passing through the midst of the same, which 
lies across on either bank of the stream. After this it flows 
by the following: As-Sib,* Dayr-al-Akdl, Ap-Saftya, Dayr 
Kanna, Humaniya, Jarjaray? An-Nu'miniyys, Jabbul, 
Nahr Sabis, Fum-sy-Silh, and thence it reaches Wasi.) 
passing through the midst of the town, which lies across 
the stream and on either bank. From here it passes on 
to the following : Ar-Rosifs,"” Nabr Ban, Al-Farath, Dayr- 
alUmmal, Al-Hawinit, and then in longitude 78° 5! and 
Jntitude 22° 5° it lows out, at Al the head of 
the Swamps, and this same place is in the midst of them. 

Further on, if it please Alluh Almighty, I will give an 
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account of these Swamps, and a description of the samo, 
anid of the streams whisk fall nto. thes and which flow 
out of them, but this will be after concluding the subject 
of the Euphrates, and of the streams lying between it and 
the Tigris, 


* Tho Arabs call the Tigris Dijla (without the article), 
and under this name (with certain ain of 
Pronunciation) the river has beon known in all ages, 
Tn the Jowish Targums the word occurs under the 
form Digiath, which corresponds with the latter part 
of Hiddekel, the name under which the Tigris ia 
mentioned in Genosis ii. 14. 

Amid, the Roman Amida, is the capital of the 
provineo of Diyir Bakr. Tho toWn is now more 
generally known by the name of the province, Diyiir 
Bakr, which means “ the habitations of the Bakr,” an 
Arab tribe who had already sottled her in Sassenian 
times. Yikit (1. 66) says that Amid was ay 
anciont city, on a height, boing built of black stone, 
from which fact, doubtlow, its modern namo of Kare 
(or Black) Amid is derived, 

Jasira-Tbn-“Omar, “tho idand of the son of Omar,” 
is still « flourishing town. According to Yakit 
(IL. 79) it took its name from w certain Al-Hasan 
Ton-‘Omar of the Taghlib tribe, who founded this 
Place, taking 9 wife from among the women of 
the country. ‘The city has the ‘Tigris going round 
it in a semicircle on the one side, and on the 
other side w ditch has been dug and filled with 
Water, so that the town stands on an island, 

Balad was the Grst stage, and seven leagues north 
of Mosul, and therefore at the place now marked 
by the ruins of Eski Mosul, where the road to 
Amid snd the one running west to Sinjar forked 
(Kudiima, p. 214). According to Yakit (1. 718) 
tho name was often written Balat, and it occupied 
the site of the ancient Persian town of Shabrateth, 
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Al-Mawsil (Mosul) became the capital of Upper 
Mesopotamia under the Omayyads; and Marwan IT., 
the last Caliph of this dynasty, rebuilt the town 
and surrounded it with walls. According to Yakut 
(LV. 682) the ancient Persian name of Mosul was 
Nawardashir or Bawardashir, and opposite, across 
the river, were the ruins of Nineveh, 

* Between Mosul and Baghdad the high road lay along the 
‘castor sido of tho Tigris, and it did not therefore pass 
through Tukrit, which stood on the western bank. ‘The 
distanoes are given by Kudima (p. 214) and others. 

Al-Haditha, ‘the Now Town,” stood at the junction 
of the Upper, or Greater Zab, with the Tigris, The 
city was restored by the last Omuyynd, Marwan II, 
‘and according to Yakit (IT. 222) it was in Persian 
times also known as Nawkird, or “Now 

As-Sinn lay on tho ‘Tigris, according to the 
Tanbib (p, 53), one milo below the junction of the 
Lower or Lessor Zab. It is, however, described by 
‘Mulkaddasi (p, 123) as having the latter river on its 
eastern side. According to Yaikiit (III. 160) there 
Wore many Christian Churches hore. ‘The positions 
of Al-Haditha and A»-Sinn are fixed respectively 
by the two rivers Zab, but no trico of either 
appears on the moder mapa, 

As-Siidakiniyya was a stage on the high road, 
10 leagues south of As-Sinn, and 14 north of 
Samurra. Jabilt® lay five leagues south of As 

Both of these towns have disappeared. 

but by the distances in Kudima 

(p. 214) Jubilt® must bave been situated not far 

from, and nearly opposite to, Tukrit, The name 

of Jubilta (or Jubulta), from the lack of  dineritical 
points in the MS,, has often been incorrectly read 

Habultt (eg. Mukuddasi p. 135, but 

Khurdadbih p, 93, note 4); the initial 7 

ever, very clearly pointed in the MS. of Tbn 

Serapion, Jubilta is further a mint city, but the 
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name on tho coin-die was unfortunately likewise 
engraved without points. The town is not given 
in the Geographical Dictionaries of Yakiit or Bakri, 
where its position in the alphabetical list would have 
settled the quostion of the initial jor 4; but undor 
the form Geblitta the placo is repeatedly mentioned 
in the Syrino Chronicle of Thomas of Margi (seo 
The Book of Governors, B. A. W. Budge, II. 290), 
and this confirms the reading of Tbn Serapion, 

‘Takrit, with its-strong castle, stands on the western 
bank of tho Tigris. According to Yakiit (I, 801) the 
town dated from Persian days, having been founded 
by King Sabir (Sapor), son of Ardushir. It received 
its name from Takeit, daughter of Wail, aucostor 
of the Arab tribo of that name, 

+ Samorra, sometimes written Saimiri, was an ancient 
Persian town, tho name of which the Caliph Al- 
Mu'toyim changed, for the sake of good augury, into 
Surra-man-raa, moaning “Who eos it, rejoices” 
Samarra, during moro than half a century, was mado 
tho capital of tho Caliphate, dating from a.n, 221 
(836), whon Al-Mu‘tasim betook hinself thither with 
his court and body-guard; and Baghdiid only re- 
gained its former pre-eminence in at, 279 (802), 
on the accession of Al-Mu'tadid. Yu‘kibi (pp. 265— 
268), writing about tho yeur 278 (891), has left w 
long ond detailed account of Samarra, and of the 
various palaces which adorned it. The city proper 
stood on the eastern bank of the ‘Tigris, while on the 
‘wostern bank were many of the palaces and pleasure 
grounds, Tho houses of the city, on the loft bank, 
extended for a distance of seven leagues along the 
river, and fabulous sums, of which Yakit (IIL. 18) 
ives the details, were spent on the palaces. ‘Those 
all fell to ruin whon the seat of government was 
removed back to Baghdad, and Samarra became what 
ft had been before—a provincial town; retaining, 
however, a placo of pilgrimage to the Shi'a Muslims, 
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for here were to be seen the tombs of two of their 
Imims, also the Mosque with the underground 
chamber, from which the promised Mahdi, Al-K: 

is to appear in the fulness of time, 

* Al-Kaidistya, also on the eastern bank of the Tigris, some 
three Ieagues below Samarra, still exists, It must 
not be confounded with the place of the same nase, 
where the great battle was fought between the Arabs 
and the Persians, which last lay in the plain to the 
westward of tho Euphrates, near Al-Kiifa, Al- 
Kidinlya, on tho Tigris, is said by Yakat (IV. 9) to 
be famous for its glass works, 

Al-Ajama, moaning “the Thicket,” is not marked 
‘on the map, and apparently is not mentioned by any 
other authority, Ibn Serapion Inter on (S 
VIIL) states that it lay on or near the Nabrawan 
Conall. 

Al-‘Alth ia otill found on the map, and Mukaddasi 
(p. 123), who, however, writes tho namo without the 
article, speaks of it ax a largo town lying on a canal 
dorived from the ‘Tigris. Its wells of swoot water 
wore onsy of cco and ite men were handsome, 
Yakiit (ULL, 711) notes it as the first place in Al- 
‘Irak on the east side of the Tigris coming from 
Persit, By tho change of bed, however, Al-‘Alth 
now lies on the yeslerh bank of the river, From 
below Al-Kadisiya, and down almost to Baghdid, 
the Tigris in the tenth century a.v. flowed by a 
more westerly course than it does at the prosent day. 
‘The old river-bed, with the ruins of ‘Ukbari, Aw 
and Bugrd, all lying on its eastern bank, is sti 
marked on the maps. At the present time, however, 
owing to the change of course, these places stand 
at a considerable distance from the western bank of 
the Tigris. ‘Thut the western course was the one 
followed by the river in Ibn Serapion’s day admits 
‘of no doubt, for tho great. post-road from Baghdid 
to Samarra, and the north, passed up the eastern 
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Yurik of the Tigris, going through Al-Baradan and 

‘Ukbard to Al-Kadisiya; further, among other early 

authorities, Biladhuri (p. 249) in the ninth century 

‘av. couples together ‘Ukbart and Al-Baradin as 

lying to tho cast of the Tigris, and the two towns 

re so marked in the native map of the Paris MS., 
1a work of the tenth century a.0. When the river 
changed over to its present western course, I have 
been unable exactly to ascertain. As ently as the 
date of Mas‘Tdi, a.1z 332 (043), the bed appears to 
have begun to shift, for in his Meadows of Gold 

(L. 223) this author refers to the Iaw-suits to which 
this changing of the stream had given rise, between 
the landowners of the eastern and western banks 
immediately above Baghdad. ‘The first clear mention 
of ‘Ukbard os lying (as at the present day) to the 
icest of the Tigris is, I believe, given by the author 
of the Mardsid (II. 270), who wrote about the year 
EU eye a 
that both ‘Ukbara and Awani stood in his day at 
a considerable distance to the west of the Tigris, that 
being a consequence of the changing of the river 
‘bed, eastiears, into the course then known as Ash- 
Shutayta—“the little Shatt”” or Stream, ‘The exact 
date of this change, however, he does not give; but 
he adds that the Caliph Al-Mustansir, botwoen 
Act, 623 and 640 (1226-1242), had dug a canal to 
irrigate the lands which the Tigris, by its shifting, 
had left dry—at this epoch, therefore, the change 
must have been complete. 

* Neither Al-Hugira, meaning ‘the Enclosure,” nor Ag- 
Sawimit, “the Cells,” have left ony trace of their 
names on the present maps, and the latter place is 
not apparently mentioned by any other authority. 
Yakiit (II. 202) states that AL 
large village on the Dujayl Canal (soo Section V,), 
where cotton stuffs, called Kirbds, were manu 
factured for export; and in another passage (II. 
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285) ho speaks of it as lying opposite to Harba. 
‘This last place still exists on the western side of 
the Dujayl’ Canal, whore there is a magnificent 
stone bridge, now partly in ruin, built by the Inst 
Abbusid Caliph but one, Al-Mustansir, in at. 
629 (1252). This has been drawn and described, 
and its dedieatory inscription copied, by Commander 
J. F. Jones, RN. (Records, p. 252). In another 
passage Yakiit (I. 178) speaks of Al-Hazira as 
lying near the village of Bulad, a place which like 
‘Harba still exists, 

©The ruins of ‘Ukbard, Awing, and Busra, lying one 
close to the other, still exist on the left bank of 
the old bed of tho Tigris, as has beon already 
mentioned. Yakit (IIL 705, I. 395, and T. 654) 
eseribes these towns as of the Dujayl District, 
lying somo ten leagues distant from Baghdad, 
Being very pleasant places surrounded by gardens. 

Basiighi, Al-Baradan, and Al-Mazrafa, all three, 
Jay on the eastern bank of the Tigris. Al-Baradin, 
which gave its name to a gate and bridge in 
eastern Baghdid (see Section X.), Kudima (p. 214), 
gives as the first stage on the north road, 
and it was four leagues distant from the capital. 
‘The existing rain at Bedran doubtless represents 
the older name. Baziigh@ has apparently disuppeared 
entirely ; according to Yakiit (I. 606) it Iny near 
‘AL-Mazrafa and about two leagues from Baghdad. 
Of Al-Mazrafa the namo is apparently proserved 
in the district of Mazurfeh, marked on the map 
immediately to the north of eastern Baghdad. 
‘According to Yakit (IV. 620) Al-Mnzrafa wos a 
Jurgo village lying three leagues above the city. 

Katrabbal was the name of the district on the 
western bank of the Tigris, and up-stream, lying: 
Detweon Baghdad and ‘Ukbara (Yakiit IV. 133). On 
the eastern bank, also up-stream, lay Ash-Shammi- 
siya, meaning “The Deaconry,” the northernmost 
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suburb of eastern Baghdid, which gave its name to 
the gate opening in this direction (see Section X.). 
Kalwadha was the outlying suburb on this same 
eastern bank, but down-stream. Kudima (p. 193) 
gives it as two leagues below Baghdad and five 
above Al-Madain. In the present maps its site is 
marked by the village of Gerira. 

7 Al-Madain, meaning “the Cities,” a plural form of 
the word Madina, was the name by which the 
Arabs called the remains of tho twin cities of 
Ctesiphon and Seleucia. Ya‘kibi (p. 321) at the 
close of tho ninth contury A.v. describes threo 
towns ns standing on the eastern bank among the 
ruins of Ctesiphon. Of these one was Al-Madina. 
al‘Atika, “the Old Town” (which also occurs as 
‘a mint city), where was to be scen “the Whito 
Palace” of the Chosroes, and here was the Great 
Mosque, One mile south of this lay the town of 

inbur, with the great Arch of the Chosroos 

i ji it day) and the equal of 

in all Persia for height, 

iat its summit was 80 lls above the ground, 

ijoining these two towns lay Ar-Rimiyya, built 

by the Greeks when they conquered Persia, and 
here the Caliph Al-Mansir took up his abodo for 
‘ome months of his reign. These three cities on 
the eastern bank covered ground measuring two 
miles from end to end. ‘The towns on the westorn 
bank (the ancient Seleucia) were Bahurasir, and a 
league to the south of this, Sibat Ibn Rusta 
(p- 186) speaks of a fire-temple as existing on this 
western side, which, in Sassanian days, had been 
endowed with the revenue of half the land-tax of 
Firs, 

* AsSib, mrnamed for distinction Sib of the Bani 
‘Kimi, was a place noted for its olive trees (Ibn 
Rusta, p. 186). It was the site of the battle 
where, in .x. 262 (876), Ya‘kib the Saffarid was 
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routed by the troops of the Caliph Al-Mu‘tamid. 
‘As-Sib is mot marked on the maps, but according 
to Kudima (p. 193) it lay seven leagues below 
Al-Madii 

Dayr-al-‘Akil, “the Convent of the (river) Loop,” 
is still marked on the map, and the namo is 
descriptive of the Tigris course at this point. 
Yakiit (11. 676), writing in the thirteenth century 
‘up, states that in bis day the Convent, which 
originally had lain on the river bank, then stood 
solitary in the middle of the plain, » mile distant 
from the water's edge, by reason of the shifting of 
the Tigris bed. In former days a populous town 
hhad (be says) stood there, with good markets, but 
this had fallen to ruin with the decay of the 
District of An-Nahrawin. Ibn Rusta (p. 186), in 
the boginning of the tenth century a. alludes to 
the Great Mosque here, and says that across the 
‘Tigris at this point were set toll-barriors, such as 
will be described bolow (see under Hawanit, note 
11), and that this was a Station for the Officials 
for Travellers and Customs, 

‘Ay-Sifiya is desoribed by Yakiit (11. 687, and 
TIT. 362) as a small town overhanging tho Tigris, 
tnd of which in his day (thirteenth contury 4.0.) 
nothing but the walls and some ruins remained 
standing. It lay over against Dayr Kunna, which 
last stood near Dayr-alAkil. 

For Dayr Kunna (more usually spelt Dayr 
Kunna), otherwise called the Convent of Marmati 
‘e-Salikh, “the Impotent,” Yakiit (II. 687) quotes 
the deseription left by Ash-Shabushti, who died 
Att $88 (908). ‘The Convent lay sixteen leagues 
down stream from Baghdad, on the eastern bank, 
fand stood at the distance of a mile from the river. 
‘Ash-Shabushti describes it as a huge monastery, 
surrounded by a high, solidly-built, wall, so as to 
‘bo impregnable and almost like a fortress. Within 
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this wall there were a hundred cells for the monks, 
and the: right to a cell was only to be bought for 
a price ranging from 200 to 1000 Dinars (£100 to 
£500). Surrounding each cell lay a garden, irrigated 
by a small canal. Every garden was planted with 
fruit trees, the crop of which brought in yearly a 
sum of from 50 to 200 Dinirs (£25 to £100), 
: ‘ui have apparently 

left any trace on the map; but judging from the 
description of Yakiit—who says that Dayr-al-Akil 
Jay fifteen leagues from Baghdad, that “near it’ 
and sixteen leagues from Baghdad lay Dayr Kunna, 
this lest standing a mile distant from tho Tigris, 
on whose bank was As-Sifiya—it seems probable 
that Dayr Kunni and As-Safiya occupied a position 
on the eastern bank about halfway between Dayr- 
al-‘Akil and Humaniya. In accordance with these 
data I have changed the order of names in the 
Arabio toxt, placing Dayr Kunna and Huminiya 
after, instead of before, Dayr-alAlcil and Ag-Satiy 
Huminiya is marked on the present maps as lying 
on the western Tigris bauk, in a great loop of the 
river, about two lengues to the south-east of Dayreal 
Avil. Yalsit (IV. 980) describes it as a large 
Village standing in the midst of cultivated lands and 
on the river bank. In the beginning of the ninth 
century A.D. it must have been a place of some im- 
portance, for after the death of the Qaliph Al-Amin 
in Baghdad, his two sons and his mother, Zubayda, 
widow of Hartn-ar-Rashid, were brought down the 
river in boats and kept prisoners at Humayniyi (as 
the name is otherwise spelt) before being despatched 
into Khurisin to Al-Mamiin (see Tbn-al-At 



































* Jarjariy, more generally spelt Jarjardyi, still existe, 
According to Ya‘kibi (p. 321) thin was the capital 
of the district of Lower Nahrawin; and in his day 
(ninth century 4.n,) it was still inhabited by many 
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Persian nobles. Yakiit (II. 54) says that it lies on 
the eastera river-bonk, but had. become a ruin, as, in 
fact, had most of the other towns of the Nabrawin 
district. 

An-Nu‘maniyya, Yakit (IV. 796) counts as the 
half-way stage between Baghdad and Wasit- It lay 
four leagues down stream from Jarjarayz, and five 
leagues above Jabbul (compare Kudama, p. 193, 
with Abu-l-Fida, p. 305). By this reckoning An- 
‘Nu‘maniyya probably occupied the position marked 
‘Toll Ne‘aman of Kiepert’s larger map of Babylon. 
Ya'kiibi (p. 821) counts An-Nu‘miniyya as the 
capital town of the district of the Upper Zab Canal, 
and mentions a convent here called Dayr Hizkil, 
where mad persons were treated. Tbn Rusta (p. 186) 
adds that the lands of An-Nu‘nniyya lay, mostly, 
on the western bank of the Tigris; that it was 
counted one of the dependent cities of Al-Hira, 
and that the celebrated carpets of Al-Hira wore 
really made at An-Nu‘maniyya. 

‘Jabbul is, apparently, the place now called Jambil. 
Tt lies on the eastern bank, and Ibn Rusta (p. 187) 
speaks of it as a large town with a great mosque, 
where there were bakehouses belonging to the 
Government. Yakiit (IT. 23) says that in his day 
(thirteenth contury a.p.) the former town had sunk 
to the size of a large village. 

Nahr Sabiis was the name of a town occupying 
the western bank of the Tigris and situated on the 
canal of the same name (see Section VI). Ya‘kabi 
describes it as Iying opposite the town of Al-Mubarik, 
which was on the eastern bank of the Tigris, It 
was one day’s journey above Wasit, and is mentioned 
By Yakit (IL. 903) as being the chief city of the 
district of the Lower Zib Canal. Nabr Sabiis is 
not marked on the present mumps, but according to 
Kudima (p. 194) it was situated seven leagues 
below Jabal and five leagues above Fam-ay-Silh. 
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‘Fam-ag-Silh was situated seven leagues above 
Wasi. Fun in Arubio means “mouth,” but 
applied to a canal designates what we should call 
the “head” or point of origin, where the canal 
branches from the pareut stream—not the place 
whore it runs ont to join the rivor again, which in 
English would be tho usual noceptation of the term 
“mouth” as applied to a canal.  Fam-op-8ilh, 
therefore, is “the Head of the Silh,” the place 
whore that canal left the Tigris, and it was also 
tho name of a town on tho eastern river-bank, 
Ton Rusta (p. 187) speuks of its Great Mosque and 
markets, ‘Tho placo also was fumous in Arab history 
for the palace built here by Hasan ibn Sahl, Wazit 
of Al-Mamiin, and in which he celebrated the 
expousals of his daughter Burin with the Caliph 
his master, spending fabulous sums in banquets and 
gifts (ef Mas‘idi VIT. 65), Yaktit (ILL 917), in 
tho 13th century a.p,, found the town and neigh- 
bouring villages already gon to ruin. 

W Wisit, the “middle” city, was 90 called because it 
lay equidistant (about 60 leagues) from Al-Kifa, 
Al-Basra, and Al-Ahwiz, It was tho capital of 
tho district of Knskar, and was founded in ast. 84 
(708) by Hajjaj, tho great vieoroy of AleTritk, in 
tho reign of the Omayyad Culiph ‘Abd-al-Malik, 
The city occupied both banks of the Tigris, and 
the two quarters wore connected by a bridge of 
boats, According to Yu'kibi (p. 822) the eastern 
quartor had beea a town before the days of Hajjaj, 
and here the population was for the most part 
Persian. In tho western quarter stood the Great 
Mosque, the palace of the Governors, and the 
celebrated Greon Dome (the Kagra of Wisit), 
which Thu Rusta (p. 187) states was so high that 
it could bo seen from Fam-ng-Silh, ‘There was also 

josque in the eastern quarter, 
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provisioned Baghdad in times of scarcity. Some 
dea of the richness of the Wasit District may be 
from the'statement made by Ibn Hawkal 
(p. 162), who was here in ax. 358 (969), when 
the revenue paid into the Baghdad treasury was 
Deing collected; he says that the yearly total then 
amounted to a million of Dirhams, about £40,000. 
‘The ruins of Wasit, lying on what is now called 
the Shatt-al-Hay, were cxamined in 1831-2 by 
‘Messrs, Ormsby and Elliott (se Col. Chesney's 
Report of the Euphrates and. Tigris Expedition, 1. 
p- 87), but their exuct position is not given. In 
the accompanying map, Wasit is placed to agreo 
with the distances givea in Kudima, 
1 Ar-Rusifa—" the Causeway "—surnamed for distinction 
Rugifa of Wasit, was a village or small town lying 
‘ten leagues below Wisit, and twelve leagues above 
Al-Katr (Kudima, p.194). ‘The next place mentioned 
is Nahr Bao, which Idrisi (A. Jauber’s translation, 
I. 368) gives as lying half « day's journey by water 
below Wisit, or a whole day’s journey by land; it 
would thus have been situated bat a short distanco 
south of Ar-Rusifa. It must be noted that neither 
these nor the following places on the Tigris below 
‘aro any of them marked on the present map, 
Nabr Ban is the name of a small town at the head of 
tho Nahr or canal of the same name, which according 
to Tbn Rasta (p. 184) lay on the eastern bank of the 
‘Tigris. ‘Tho name is variously spelt, Nahr Ban or 
Bin, also Nabrawan and Nahr Aban, the last being 
the form given by Yakit (IV. 758), who states that 
it took its name from Aban, » Persian woman, to 
whow the Chosroes had granted the lund in fief 
‘This canal is again mentioned by Ibn Sorapion 
(Gection IX.), bat it must not be confounded with 
either the great Nahrawan (Section VIIL) or the 
Nahr Bin of Baghdad (Scetion X.). 
‘ALFariith is mentioned by Yai 
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1 large village, with a market, lying on the bank 
of the Tigris in the country between Wasit and 
Al-Madhiir. It stood, therefore, on the eastern 

Of Dayr-al-'Ummil, “the Monastery of the Gover- 
nora” (in the singular ‘Ami), apparently no mention 
is made, elsewhere, suflicient to determine its position, 

Al-Hawinit means ‘the Booths,"” and according 
to Tbn Rusta (p. 184) both this place and Al-Kate 
Jay on the eastern bank of the ‘Tigris, Near Al- 
Hawanit (at the beginning of the 10th century 
cp) toll-barriers were moored across the river, and 
placed under the superintendence of Government 
officials called Aphdd as-Sayyara  wa-l-Maagir— 
“Masters of ‘Travellers and Barriers” —such as 
have already been mentioned as existing up the river 
at Dayr-al-‘Akil (see above, note 8). The descrip- 
tion of these, as given in Tbn Rusta (p. 185), is as 
follows:—“The toll-bar (called al-Mansir in Arabic) 
is the name given to the place on the Tigris where 
two boats have been moored on the one bank of 
the river, opposite two other boats on the further 
Dank, which two. likewise are firmly moored. ‘Then 
across the stream they have carried cables, their two 
ends being fastened to the boats on either bank, and 
theso prevent ships from pussing by night without 
paying toll. Now at Al-Katr the Tigris divides 
into three arms, which flow out into the Swamps.” 

‘The Swamps will be described in Seotion XII, 











[SECTION IL] 
Acoust oy tux River Evrunares ynow ms Sovnce 
0 11s Mourn, 
The source of the River Euphrates? is at a spring in 
Jabal Akradkhis in longitude 60° 30° and latitude 41° 90° 


or 42°20’, Flowing thence, it passes by the spur of Jabal 
Misfing, in longitude 60° 20° ond latitude 42° 25/. ‘Then 
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it passes the city of Kamkh and by Hign-al-Minshiir. Next, 
after flowing past Malatya,? which is two miles distant from 
its bank, it comes to the city of Hinait, next to the city of 
Samaysat? after which come Jisr Manbij and Bilis. Next 
it flows beside the city of Ar-Rakka,* which stands upon 
the river, and then it passes Al-Mubarik, and the head 
of the canal called the Nahr Sa‘id. Next follow Karkisiya> 
ArRahba, Ad-Daliya, and then it passes* [between hillocks 
but not} skirting the mountain, which is called Jabal-al- 
Kusis, from whence it passes on to ‘Ana,’ and the same 
it surrounds, forming an island, on which stands the city. 
‘Thence it pusses to Alfisa and An-Nawusa, coming next 
to the city of Hit, from whence it flows by the westward 
of Al-Anbir,? which is a city, and here there is a bridge 
over the (canal of the Nahr ‘Ist), Thence it passes to the 
city of Al-Kiifa,’ which stands upon the river-bank. Now 
between Al-Anbar and Al-Kifa there divide from the 
Euphrates many great canals, and these I will describe in 
‘what follows. After this the river passes on to a place in 
Tongitnde 71° 5’ and latitude 31° 3’, and thence to longitude 
78° 5! and latitude 31° 30', whore it falls into the Swamp. 

Now when the Euphrates is in longitude 71° 5! and 
Intitude 31° 5’ aforesaid, there is a division of its waters 
into two streams; and from here the outermost (or eastern) 
stream passing onwards, flows between (the main arm of) 
the river Euphrates and the Sawad (or plain) of Al-Kiifa 
and of Al-Bagra, till finally it likewise flows out into the 
Swamp near by where (the main arm of) the Euphrates 
flows out, 








1 To Tbn Serapion, the main stream of the Euphrates 
‘was the branch which is now known to the Turks 
as the Kara Si (Black River), but which is atill 
called Frit by the Arabs, and which we designate 
the Western Euphrates. Tho mountains of Jabal 
‘Akradkhis (no longer bearing this name) must be 


© MS, corrupt tramlation tentative, 
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those near Erzoroum, where the river takes its rise. 
Akradkhis is not. given in the Diotionsries of 
Yakit or Bakri. By omitting a discritical point, 
Mas‘iidi (I. 214) writes the name Afradkhis, and 
in his Zanbih (p. 62) Afradkhamish, adding that 
the Euphrates rises in the Kalikuli country, of 
which mention will be made in a subsequent note 
(Seotion IV, note 1), Kadima (p. 233), in the corre 
sponding passage, gives tho name of the mountains 
as Bardjis. It is possible that this word Akradkhiy 
may be the Arab form of the native name, which 
the Roman geographers gave as Cini 

Jabal Misting is mentioned by Kudama (p, 283), 
but by no other authority. The namo is not Arab 
in form, ond tho mountain range refurred to is 
apparontly that lying to tho north of Arzinjia, and 
called Ak Digh and Kashish Dagh at the prosont 
day. 

Eapeniebe eisveon theltetiee eet bank of 
tho Euphrates, which the Grocks called Kemacha, 
and which atill exists, Yakiit (LV, 304) saya that 
ite inhabitants pronounce the name Kamukh and 
that it Ties ono day’s journey from Arzinjin. Tt ia 
perhapa worth noting that in the MS of Ibn 
Serapion the name is invariably written Kamb (aot 
with the ki). 

Hign-al-Minshir, “the Fort of the Saw,” has 
apparently disappeared from the map. Yakiit (LV, 
601) mentions it as one of the fortresses near the 
Enphratos, 

* Malatya, which tho Grecks called elitene, is still a 
flourishing town, and was in eatly days ono of the 
most important of the Muslim fortresses of tho 
Greek frontier. The garrison, necording to Bila- 
dliurt (p. 187), held the military post at tho bridge, 
threo miles distant, over the river Kubskib (toe 
Section IIT note 8). Iptakbri (p. 62), among others, 
describes Malatya as a large town, having over it 
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one of the strongest of the frontier fortresses, and 
fone of the most important in the matter of both 
garrison and armament. 

Hinzit, which appears to have been a place of 
note in early times, is difficult to identify. Tbn 
Scrupion locates it near the Euphrates, between 
‘Malatya and Sumaysit, and in this he is confirmed 
by Kudima (p. 233). Ibn Serapion (eee Section 
TIL) speaks of one of the affluents of the Euphrates 
(unnamed) as flowing past Hinzit, and Yakit (IV. 
998) counts the town as of the Greek frontiors— 
by which a place lying to the west of the Euphrates 
is evidently indicated. Further, he says, that Hinzit 
lay near Sumnin, and in other passages the same 
author (IIE 146, IV. 168) speaks of Sayf-ad- 
Dawla, the Hamdanid prince, as passing Hineit in 
at, 385 (047), when he made his expedition 
against Kuliniya (query Sinie Colom i 
832) counts 
of Mar‘ab, and mentions it in connection with 
Malatya and Samaysit. In another passage (p. 
495) he couples it with Kharshana (see Section IIT. 
note 4). 

These indications seem to point to some strong 
place on the present Kukhta Si (posly the 
ruins near the town of Kakhta), or elo Hinzit 
may be identified with Karkar (Gerger), which is 
described as a magnificent Saraceuie rain occupying 
4 commanding position (see Ritter, X. 870, 872). 
Both Kokhta and Karkar are mentioned by Abu-l- 
Fidi (p. 385) as castles situated near Malatya, but 
neither names, I believe, occur in the works of the 
earlier Arab geographers; bence the name Hinzit 
may have ‘beon replaced by one of these two in 
the later Middle Ages. 

* Sumaysit (not to be confounded with Shimshit), below 
Hinzit, is the well-known town which the Greeks 
called Samosata. It lies north, and on the right 

















tak 1805. 
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Dank of the Euphrates. Mas‘idi (I. 215) states 
that its fortress was called Kal's-at-Tin, “tho Clay 
Castle,” and sccording to Yakiit (IL. 151) one of 
its quarters was inhabited exclusively by Armenians. 

Jise Manbij, Bilis, and Ar-Rakka are all marked 
on the map. ‘The fortress of Jisr Manbij, otherwise 
called Kal'a-an-Najm, “the Castle of the Star,” stood 
on a hill, according to Yakiit (IV. 165), which over- 
Jooked the eastern bank of the Euphrates, where the 
high road from Manbij to Hlurriin crossed the river. 
Bilis ia the ancient Barbalisos, also on the western 
Dank of the Euphrates. Igtakhri (p, 62) counts it 
tas the first Syrian town after crossing from Mesopo- 
tamia, and he says that it was the river-port of 
Syria on the Euphrates, Yakit (L. 477) romarks 
that Bilis, which in former times lay on the 
Euphrates, in his day (1th century A.p.) stood 
four miles distant from the stream, by roason of 
the shifting of the course. 

4 Ar-Rakka, on the left (northern) bank of the Euphrates 
immediately above where tho Bulikh river flows 
was counted the capital of the province of 
Mudar, Tho name Ar-Rakka, in Arabio, is applied 
to any plain beside a river that is at timos covered 
by the inundation, and the word occurs in many 
other plice-names. ‘This Ar-Rakka ocoupies the 
approximate site of the anciont Callinicue or Nice- 
phorium, 

It is carious that Ibn Serupion should here make 
no mention of Ar-Rafika, the town built by the 
Caliph Al-Mansiir in a.tt. 165 (772) a9 place of 
garrison for his Khurasin troops, It lay close 
beside Ar-Rakka, being only 300 ells distant, and 
its ground-plan resembled that of Baghdad, Bila- 
hurt (pp. 179 and 207) relates the above particulars, 
and says that Hariin-ar-Rashid added to the town, 
building many palaces, snd himself lived there, pre- 
forring ita climate to that of Baghdad. Yakut 
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(TE, 734) states that with the rise of ArRatka, 
Ar-Rakka fell to ruin, so that in time the very 
name even of Ar-Rakka passed to the younger city, 
the whole of the intervening lands having come to 
de built over and occupied by markets, which last 
took the place of a shallow lake that formerly 
had existed here, 

‘Al-Mubarik is a station on the high road down the 
right bank of the Euphratos, and is given by Kudima 
(p. 217), Ho says it lay eight leaguos below Ar- 
Rakka, while the beginning of the Sa‘7d Canal was 
eight leagues above Karkisiya. Nothing further is 
reoorded of Al-Mubarik, a name common to many 
localities (4eo Section I. note 9), and meaning ‘the 













described in Section V., Seating to 

(pp. 179 and 932), was dug by Sad, son of 

tho Omayyad Caliph ‘Abd-al-Milik, and at one time 

Lise ‘of Al-Mawgil. He was @ man of groat 

> and was surnamed Sa'Td-al-Khayr, “the Good.” 
Pa tarsitar ewok wad dig ira sl hoa ht 
fa thicket and swamp infested by lions; and the 
reolaimed lands were granted in fief to Sad by 
his brother, the Caliph Al-Walid. 

® Karkisiya, the ancient Circorivm, was a town of some 
importance, standing ut the angle formed by the 
Buphrates and the inflowing river Khabir. It lay 
therefore on the eastern side of the Euphrates, and, 
according to Yiikit (IV. 66), stood six leagues distant 
from Ar-Ruhba. 

‘The remains of Ar-Rahba, “the Square,” are 
shown on the map, lying on the western bunk of the 
Euphrates, Both this place and Ad-Diliy 
4the Water-wheel,” were surnamed for di 
Rahba, and Daliya of Malik-ibn-Tuwk, who Bil 
hurt states (p. 180) was a man of the Taghlib tribe, 
and lived in the reign of Al-Mamin, From what 


24616 
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‘Yakit (IL. 538, 764) says, Ar-Rahba and Ad-Diliya 
must have stood very near each to the other, but the 
distance between the two is not given. 

‘Tho range of hills called Jabal-al-Kusiis—a namo 
mentioned by no other authority, and signifying ‘the 
Hill of the Priests”—is marked on the map above 
‘Kua, Ritter (XT. 711) names part of the range 
Al-Mubadiya, and other heights appear now to be 
called the Sultan ‘Abd-Allah Hills, ‘Tho reading, 
however, of the MS. of Ibn Serapion in this passage 
is vory uncertain, and the words which aro translated 
“between hillocks, but not skirting the mountain,” 
are emonded eonjecturally, 

4 ‘Kn is still marked on the map, and ropresents the 
ancient Avatho, Yiikiit (IIT. 595) speaks of it aa 
a celebrated town, having a strong castle, that over- 
hung the Euphrates, 

Alisa and An-Niwusn aro places frequently men- 
tioned in the history of the Arab Conquest (ef. 
Biladhuri, p. 179). Kudima (p. 217) places Alisa 
seven leogues above An-Nawusa, which last lay seven 
leagues above Hit, Alfisa is marked on the map 
under the name of El Uz, and it appoars to be 
identical with the place which the ancients called 
Olabus (Ritter, XT, 731). Yakut (I. 852, TV. 734) 

aks of Alvis asa small town, and adds that An- 

‘usa was one of the villages of Hit. 

Hit still exists, and, according to Yakit (LV. 997), 
was colobrated for its palm groves, 
|-Anbir, “the Granaries,” stood above, and to the 
north of where the first great canal, the Nahr ‘Ist 
(seo Section V.), flowed off from the Euphrates to 
the Tigris (of. Kudima, p. 234). Tt was a mint 
city, and a town of great importance in the days of 
the Caliphate, In Sassanian times it was called 
Firiix Sibir (Perisabor), after King Supor, its founder, 
and this nme the Arabs applied to the district, ‘The 
first Abbasid Caliph, As-Saffah, for a time made Al. 
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Anbar his capital, and he died in the palace which 
he built there. Yakit (I. 367) states that the name 
‘Al-Anbar, “the Granaries,” was derived from the 
fact that of old the Persian kings stored the wheat, 
barley, and straw, for the rations of their troops 
in this town. The site of Al-Anbir appears to be 
that marked on the modern maps by the ruins named 
Sifeyra. ; 

‘The ancient main-stream of the Euphrates, which 
flowed down to Al-Kiifa and then became lost in the 
‘Swamps, is called Al-‘Alkamt by Kudima (p. 233), 
and in the Tinbih (p. 52). Branching off westwards 
below Musayyib from what is the present main- 
stream, the old main-stream corresponds with the 
channel now known as the Nahr Hindiyya, and flowed 
past Al-Kiifa, the ruins of which lie on its western 
Dank. ‘The present main-stream of the Euphrates, 
below Musayyib, is the Nahr Sara of Ibn Serspion, 
‘which will be described in Seotion VI. 

* Al-Kiifa, the sister-city and rival of Al-Bagra, was 
founded by the Arabs at the timo of the first 
conquest of Persia, and was intended to servo as 
& permanent camp on the Arab, and desert, side of 
the Euphrates. It occupied an extensive plain lying 
above the river-bank, and in its immediate vicinity 
was the Persian city of Al-Hirs. Fronting Al-Kils 
was the Bridge of Boats across the Euphrates 
farm, over which, during the times of the Abbasid 
Caliphate, lay the great pilgrim road running from 
Baghdad southward to Mecea and Medina. 








[SECTION IIT] 


Avrtvexts or tae Evranares. 

“And since now thou art free in the matter of these two 
great rivers (the Euphrates and Tigris), I will begin with 
the streams which flow into the Euphrates and the streams 
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which are carried from the same and run into the Tigris, 
Proceeding from its source to its mouth, stream by stream: 
80 do thou give heed to what I shall explain to theo: 

OF these is a river which falls into the Euphrates, flowing 
down from a mountain where ite source lies in longitude 
62° 20, and latitude 41° 6. It passes the city of Hinzit 
and th province thereof, falling into the Euphrates in 
longitude 61° 30° and latitude 39° 20. 

‘There aléo! falls into the Euphrates a river called Arsaniis, 
and this ia the river of Shamshit, Tts source is in « 
‘mountain in the limits of the country of Tari. It lows by 
the gate of the city of Shamshat, and then passes near the 
gate of a fortress called Hign Ziyid, and on the banks 
of this river are six other fortresses. Finally it falls into 
the Euphrates about two marches above Mulatys, and on 
the eastern bank. 

‘There also falls into (the Euphrates) a river called Nahr 
Likiya? Its sourco is in Jabal Mariir in the frontiers of 
the country of Abrik, On its bank stands a single fortron, 
Its point of junction with the Euphrates is at a point one 
day's march below the city of Kamkh, but above the 
mouth of the river Aranis, and on the western bank (of 
the Euphrates). 

‘There also falls into (the Euphrates) a river called Nabr 
Abrik? It hus @ mountain extending right down to ite 
point of junction with the Euphrates, which lice « shore 
way below the mouth of the Nahr Likiya, and likewise 
on the western bank (of the Euphrates), 

There also flows into (the Euphrates) a river called the 
Nahr Anja. Its source is in the mountain of Abrik, « 
Tittle way above the crossing of the high road from 
Malatya. It flows between mountains, and falls into the 


Euphrates at « distance of five leagues below 
of the Nahr Arsanas, b af 


‘There also falls into (the Euphrates 
Nahr Jarjariya Its sourco ie i 
Mari, near the fortress 
country. From thence it 








}) river called the 
in the mountain of Jabal 
of Kharshana in the Greek 
Passes, traversing a long eouve 
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through plains and meadows, and falls into the Euphrates, 
on its western bank, at a point ten leagues below the mouth 
of the Nahr Anja. 

‘There also falls into (the Euphrates) a river called the 
Nakr Kubakib’ ‘This is a great and mighty stream, into 
which many lesser rivers flow, and these I will mention 
later, ‘The source of the Nahr Kubakib is in the interior 
of the Greek country, beyond the Nebr Jayhin. Its 
course is between mountains, passing by fortresses, plains, 
and meadows, till finally it comes out into the Arab 
dominions, falling into the Euphrates on its western bank 
at a point three leagues or more below the mouth of the 
river Jarjdriya. Here there crosses it a great bridge called 
Kantara Kubikib, 

‘There falls into (the Euphrates) also a river called Nahr- 
al-Balikh* Ite source is in the land of Harrin at a 
spring called ‘Ayn-adh-Dhahbaniyya. It waters many 
domains, hamlets, and gardens, passing by Bajadda, Hisn 
Maslama, and Bajarwan. ‘Then, after flowing round at the 
Yuck of the city of Ar-Rakka, it falls into the Euphrates 
con the eastern bank of the samo, below Ar-Rakka, which 
is surnamed AeSawda (the Black). 

There also flow into the Euphrates, at one spot, the 
waters of two rivers that have joined above (to form 
one stream). One of theso is called Al-Khabir,? and the 
other Al-Hirmis. The souree of the Khabir is near the 
city of Ras-al-'Ayn at the spring called ‘Ayn-az-Zahiriyya; 
the source of the Hirmis is in the Innd of Nasibin at a 
placo called ‘Tir ‘Abdin, Now the Hinds is the river of 
Nagibin, and in its course it waters the domains and 
gardens of that city; then, leaving the cultivated lands, it 
passes ont to the plain, Here it meets the Khabir, 
which has watered the domains of Ras-al-Ayn; and the 
waters of the Khabiir together with those of the Hirmis 
form one stream, which flows on through the plain. It is 
the Hirmis which thus flows into the Khibir, for the 
chief river down to the junction of the two streams is 
the Khabir. Passing ou, this single stream, formed by 
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united rivers, irrigates the domains which lie to the 
ee of Karkisiya, and finally flows into the Euphrates, 
on the eastern bank near Karkisiya. 

From tho Hirmis, also, there flows. off a river called 
Ath-Tharthir’ Ite origin is at Sukayr-alAbbaa, Te 
passes through the midst of the plain, and rune into the 
Tigris below Takrit, after passing Al-Hade, and cutting 
through the hills called Jabal Barimma. 

There also lows into (the Euphrates) a river coming down 
from ‘Ayn-at-Tamr.’ Tt passes through the lands of the 
same, and then flows on through the plain, filling into 
tho Euphrates, on ita western bank, below the city of Hit, 


a 


* The River of Hinzit has been noticed above (Section II. 
note 2). 

‘The Eastern Euphrates, which by some geographers 
is considered the main source nf the great river, is 
siven in Pliny. (Nat. Hist, Bk. V, 24, Toubner’s 
edition) as the Arsanias Flumen, and this is evidently 
Mentical with tho Nahr Arsinés of Tba Serupion, 
‘The mame is apparently now entirely loat, for this 
stream, at the present time, is known by the Turkish 
same of Marad Si (or Tebay), being 20 called, is 
said, in honour of Sultan Murad TV, the conqueror 
Hf Beshdid. im av, 1638... Tho name “Arsants, 
however, is given by Yakit (L207), who selon 
to the coldness of its waters, and by Bakei (p. 91), 
who gives the pronunciation as Aramis. It woul 
appear, therefore, that thin name was in uso from the 
Sime of Pliny in the first century ap. down to the 
12th or 13th century a.n, 

The Tari country, where the Arenas took ite 
ite is mentioned by both Kudima (pp, 246, 251, ) and 
Biladhur (p. 201). The name is ieatial xin, the 
unenian Daron, which in eatlior times oss in 


Strabo as Toronites, and in Tacitus a Taurantivn, 
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At the present day, however, the name Tariin has 
completely disappeared from the maps, 

The town of Shamshat (or Shimshat) was, during 
the early centuries of the Hijra, a place of much 
importance; it is frequently mentioned in the his- 
tories of the Arab Conquest, and in the works of the 
earlier geographers, It has beon suggested that the 
name represents the Arsamosata of Pliny (op. cit. 
Bk. VI. 9), Shamshit on the Arsanis has frequently 
been confounded with Sumaysit* on the Euphrates, 
a totally different town, which, as already mentioned, 
is the classical Samoeata, Shamebat has completely 
disappeared from the maps. Its site, however, may 
be fixed by the indications of Tha Serapion (sce below, 
Section XVIIL) and Yakit (III. 319). Yakut pre- 
faces hia account by noting that this town must not 
be confounded with Sumaysit. He writes that, in his 
day, Sbamshit was already in ruins and had but few 
inhabitants; adding that the city had Khartabirt 
(modern Kharput) to the west of it, and Baliya 
(modern Pala) to the east, and that it was a town 
of Armenia. Ibn Khurdidbih (p. 123) refers to 














‘Yakit (I. 276) says is identical with Khartabirt 

. Kharpat). The ruins of Shamshat are to be 
sought for on the right or northern bank of the 
Murad Si, one mile above where the Nabr-ns- 
Sulkit (geo Section IV.), the modern Peri Tehay, 
flows in, and they must lie somewhere near the 
village marked jepert's map. 

2 The river Liikiya, flowing into the Euphrates one day's 
march below Kamkh, corresponds fairly with the 
modern’ Tchalts Irmak. ‘The name Likiya is not 
found on our maps, neither is it mentioned by any 
other Arab geographer. The name is evidently not 
Arabic, and it is remarkable that Pliny (op. cif. Bk. 


© By, Ritter X. 931; and in many places of Jauberts translation of Tdrsi 
egos We 129, 157, 314, 
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‘V. 24) names a river Zycus as one of the affluents 
of the Euphrates Possibly this is the same stream, 
which in the 10th century ap. still preserved the 
name under which it was known in classical times. 

+ The Nahr Abrik is the river now called Sari-tohitchek 
Si; and the Nahr Anja corresponds with the stream 
at the mouth of which is the village of Tchermik 
‘as marked on Kiepert’s map. The Oasile of Abrik 
(tee Section IV.) is the fortress which the Byzantines 
called Tephrike, corresponding to the modern Di 
it is mentioned in the Tanbih (p, 188), and by Yakut 
(L 87), who quotes a curious description of the place, 
which is said to have been n sanctuary venerated both 
by the Christians and the Moslems, He spells tho 
name Al-Abeil 

4 Tho Nabr Jarjiriya is tho river now called Kuru Tehay. 
‘The fortress of Kharshana is mentioned by Yakit 
(II. 423) as situated at no great’ distance from 
Malatys, in the Greek country, but no trace of it 
is to be found on the present maps. Kharshana is 
the place so frequently mentioned in the Byzantine 
Chronicles under the name of Kharsianon Kastron. 

® The Nahr Kubakib, which is described by both Yakiit 
(IV. 26) and Bakri (pp. 657 and 726), is tho river 
of Malatya, and except for the Arsanis is by far the 
most important affluent of the Upper Euphrates, 
The Greeks called it the river Melas, and itn present 
Turkish name is the Tokhma Si. Tho Jayhin, 
beyond which the Kubakib takes its rise, is ‘the 
ancient Pyramu, which flows out into the Moditer- 
ranean in the Bay of Alexandretta. Kubakib may 
mean “babbling” in Arabic, or as the plural of 
Kabhad is the name given to the  wooden-clogs”” 
worn in tho bath ; in either case the word is evidently 
onomatopaie. 

“Tbe river Al-Balikh is the Bilecha of the Greck 
geographers; while Harrin represents the ancient 
Carrhae. Yakitt (I. 231), counts Harrin as the 
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capital of the district of Diyar Mudar. According 
to tradition, this was the first city built after the 
Flood, and was the original home of the Sabeans, 
also called the Harrinians, 

‘The spring at the source of the Balikh, Yakit 
(I. 734) nmmes tho ‘Ayn-adh-Dhahbiniyys, which 
name Tbn Rasta (p. 90) writes Ad-Dabmana, ond 
Tbn Khurdadbih (p. 175, but of. note & for other 
readings) Adh-Dbahbina, Of the three places 
Tying on this river, Hig Maslama took its name 
from Maslama, son of tho Omayyad Caliph ‘Abd~ 
al-Malik. Yakiit (I. 734, II, 278) writes that thie 
fortross stood five miles from the source of the 
Bulikeh, nino loogues from Harrin on the rond to 
‘Ar-Rakka, and about a milo-and-a-bolf from the 
factual river-bank, From this latter point « cunal 
Drought water to the fortress, in which Maslama had 
dug a cistern, 200 lls square by 20 ells deop, lined 
‘with stone, in order to supply tho wants of the 
gorrison, ‘This cistorn needed only to be filled once 
f your, and at othor times tho canal served to 
irrigate the lands round Him Maslama, Tho 
fortross itself covered an area of a Jari (an Arab 
Jand-measure equivalent to about a third of an 
nore, it being a plot of land meusuring 60 ells by 
the like), and the walls of the fortress wero of 
fifty ells in height. 

Bajadaa is deveribed by Yakit (I. 458) ox 
large village lying near Hign Maslama, and between 
al‘Ayn and Ar-Rakka, Masloma bad granted 
this land in fief to one of his captains, named Asid, 
fof the Sulaym tribe, who surrounded the place with 
wall and built the village, Springs abounded 
here, and the gardens wore celebrated. 

Bajarwin, Yakut (1. 454) mentions as a village 
of Diyar Mudar, on the Balikh, According to 
Kudama (p.215) Bajarwin lay throe leagues north- 
ward of ArRakka on the high roud to Harran, 
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which last was eleven leagues from Bajarwin, 
while from Bajarwan it was seven leagues to Him 
‘Maslama on the road to Ras-al'Ayn in a north- 
easterly direction. (For Ar-Rakka, soe above, 
Seotion II. note 4.) : 
+The Khabiir is the river which the Grecks called 
Chaboras. The origin of the name Hirmas appears 
to be unknown. The Greek geographers called 
this river either Saccora or Mygdonius. The Khabiir 
has kept its name to the preseat time, but the river 
of Nasibin, the Hirmis, is now generally known as 
the Jaghjagba. 
‘The town of Ras-al-‘Ayn, meaning in Arabic the 
ring-head,” bore this name long before Arab days, 
being mentioned in Reina by the Latin geographers, 
The place was noted for its numerous springs, and 
their waters made the surrounding country a garden, 
‘The ‘Ayn-az-Zahiriyya, by Yikit’s account (. 
731, 911), was fathomless, and the stream flowing 
from it was in old times euficently deep to carry 
‘small pleasure-boats, in which poople went. from 
garden to garden, and down to Karkisiya. In the 
18th century a.p., however, the Hirmis was no 
longer navigable. 

Nayibin is the Roman Nisibis, which Yakit (IV. 
787) says was celebrated for its white roses and ite 
forty thousand gardens. Tt was counted the capital 
of the district of Diyar Rabi's, and is till a 
flourishing town. 

‘Tir ‘Abdio, “ the Mountain of (God's) Servants,” 
is the hilly district still bearing this name, which is 
so celebrated in the annals of the Jacobite Christians 
According to Muslim tradition (seo Yakiit IT. 550) 
Jabal Jad, & mountain of this district, was the plase 
Where the Ark of Noah came to rest, ns related in the 
Kurin, chapter XE verse 46. (For Karkisiya 
above, Section IT note 5.) pan 


* The account of the river Ath-Tharthir is repeated below 
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‘in Section VII. At the presont day its stream is so 
shrunk in volume that it no longer forms a natural 
water-way between the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
According to Ibn Serapion, it flowed out from the 
Hirmas at Sukayr (the little Dam” of) al-tAbbas, 
Yakiit (ILI. 109), however, describes this place as a 
small town on the Khabar, where there is a mosque, 
Further, both Kudima (p, 216) and Tba Khurdidbih 
(p. 96) likewise place Sukayr on the Khibir, and 





give it as lying on the high road, fourteen leagues 





from Sinjir, and eighteen leagues from Karl 
These distances (especially the latter) are difficult 
to fit in with what is shown on the present map. 
‘The Tharthar river must have cut through the 
Siojir mountains (the Jubal Birimma) at the gap 
to the west of the town of that name; but possibly 
tho point of junction of the Khibiir and Hirmis 
‘was not in tho tenth century A.p. where it now 
Yakiit (I. 921) desoribos the bed of the Tharthi 
in his day (18th contury A.p,), as running in flood 
when the rains were plenteous, but in summer as 
showing only pools of warm water, with here and 
there brackish springs. He hud himself travelled 
along its course, and adds that of old, as it was 
reported, boats could pass up its stream, and that 
many villages lay along its banks in the midst of 
well-cultivated Iands. 

‘Al-Hadr is the ancient Hatra, still standing, with 
tho ruins of a Parthian palace, Yakit calle it the 
city of a certain As-Sitirin, adding (IT. 281) that 
it is built of squared stones, which form chambers, 
with their roofs and doors likewise of stone. ‘There 
wore originally sixty towers, with throe turrets in 
between each tower, and a castle stood over against 
each. 

Jabal Barimmé, Yakkit says (I. 464), is also known 
‘as Jabal Humrin, and this is the chain of hills which 
stretches across Upper Mesopotamia from west to east, 
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till it reaches the mountains of Persia. ‘Through this 
chain the Tigris cuta its way at As-Sinn, ‘The hill 
chain here spoken of is evidently that at present 
called Jabal Sinjir, from the town of Sinjir, which 
also gave its name to the plain referred to by Ibn 
Serapion (Section VIL). Sinjair city still exists, and 
‘Yakit (IIL 158) describes it as a fine town with 
magnificent gardens that were celebrated for their 
crops of dates, oranges, and lemons, Tt was from 
this city that the famous Saljuk Sultan, Sinjit, took 
his name, it having been his birth-place, 

® The town of ‘Ayn-at-Tamr, meaning “the Date Spring,” 
was a placo of importance in the days of tho first 
Muslim conquest, but its site is apparently lost, 
Yiikiit (IL. 769) says that it lay near Al-Aubir, and 
to the west of Al-Kifa on tho borders of the Arabi 
desert, but unfortunately no authority gives ite 
distance from either of theso towns. Further, near 
‘Ayn-at-Tamr was a place called Shafutha, and from 
both towns great quantitios of sugur-cane and dates 
wore exported to neighbouring lands. Kudama 
(p. 286) counts ‘Ayn-at-Tamor as one of tho six sube 
Aistriots of the Astin, or Distriot, of Upper Bikkns 
biidh, coupling it with Babil (Babylon) und other 
neighbouring territories, The stream on which it 
stood is apparently either the presont WadiuletAmth, 
of Kiepert’s map, or the Widi Burda, ‘The town 
of Shafatha referred to by Yakit may bo tho placo 
marked under the namo of Shethathch on the above. 
mentioned map, 


























(SECTION rv.] 
Srumaas rlowixe into Avetvests ov Evrumares, 


And now regarding the streams which aro the aluente 
of these rivers flowing into the Euphrates, they too are 
{reat rivers, and among them are the following > 
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Into the Nahr Araanis flows a river called the Nahr-adh- 
Dhib! (the “Wolf River”). Its souree is in a mountain 
in the neighbourhood of KKilikala. It turns and passes 
many fortresses, falling into the river Arsaniis a short dis- 
tance above the city of Shamshiit, 

There also flows into the Arsauiis a river called As-Salkit. 
Tis source is in the mountains called Jabal Marie (or 
Musiir). Tt turns passing many fortresses, and falls into 
the Arsaniis a little below tho city of Shamsbiit and the 
mountain near it, 

Tnto the river Abrik flows a river called Zamra.? Ita 
source is in tho mountain called Jabal Mariir, a little above 
tho source of the river Likiya, and it falla into tho river 
Abrik a little below the Castle (of Abrik). 

Into tho river Jarjiriya flows n river called the Nahr 
Ghawth#  Tts source is in a mountain in the neighbourhood 
of Abril, and it falls in tho Nabr Jarjae 

Into the river Kubiikib falls a rivor called Karikis* Tta 
source is in a lake in the Greck country. It passes near tho 

of Zibatra, and it falls into the Kubikib. 

‘Thoro also falls into tho Kubikib the river called Nabr- 
ax-Zarbitk (or Zarniik). Ite source is in a mountain lying 
between Mulatya and Hin Mangir. It falla into the 
Kubikib below the mouth of tho river Karis. 

‘From tho river Ax-Zarniik. there is curried a stream called 
the Nabr Malotya it waters various domains, and falls into 
the Kubakib below (the mouth of) the river Az-Zarniik. 
From this stream are brought the water-courses of Malatys, 
which, entering the city, afterwards pass forth and fall into 
the Kubikib below the Bridge. 

‘hore also falls into the Kubskib a river called Jirith 
(or Hiirith).? Ita soures is at (the Spring of) ‘Ayn Zanitha; 
its course lies through certain lakes, and it passes near tho 
city of Al-Hadath, falling out into the Kubjlkib at a point in 
the direction of this town. 

Tnto the Jirith (or Hiith) there falls a river called 
‘Al“Agjin, Its source is in the mountains of Jabal-ar-Rish, 
and it flows into the Jarith (or Hirith), From the river 
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AL‘Arjin ure brought the water-courses of Al-Hadath, and 
their waters flow back into the same. 


2 Te will be seen that Thn Serapion has given this section, 
describing the tributaries of the aflluents of the 
Euphrates, in duplicato (see below, Section XVITL) ; 
‘bat sinco some additional information is to be found 
in the scoond account, it has seemed worth while to 
print the texts and the translations in full, 

‘The two tributaries of tho Arsaniis servo to fix tho 
sito of Shamshit, ns already stated (see Section IIE. 
note 1), Nabr-adh-Dhib, the Wolf River,” is a 
common name for streams, and thore is an affluent 
of the Tigris which is likewise so-called (seo below, 
Scotion VIL). ‘This Nahr-adh-Dhib is evidently the 
stream now known as the Gunek Su, Kalikala, 
where it is anid to rise, according to the somowhat 
vague statement of Yikiit (IV, 19), was the name 
by which the Arabs called tho chain of ‘mountains 
in Greater, or Fourth, Armonia, and it was of the 
provinco of Minizjird (modern Melaagied) or of Khilit 
(Akhlit). Further, Ton Serapion (MS. folio. 463) 
says that the river Ar-Rass (the Araxes) “has its 
source in the mountain between Khilit and Kaltala, 
being from the Kilikal district.” Ton Rusta 
(p. 89) and Tbn Khurdadbih (p, 174) both confirm 
this, and tho latter wuthority gives Kilikula, also, 
as the country of the head-wators of the (western) 
Euphrates. Tho name has entirely disnppeared 
from the maps, but from the above Kalikala 
evidently represents the mountainous district. lying 
between the various sources of the Eastern and 
Western Euphrates and those of the Armxes, 

‘The river Salkat (or As-Salkit), 


which (see Secti 
XYVIIL.) joined the Arsanis “one mile below Sham. 


stream led Peri ‘Tehay, with ite 
+ Aumerous tributaries, The statement that thie 
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stream rises in the Jabal Mari is pazzling. By 

our author’s account, repeated more than once, these 

mountains were in the Abrik Country, that is to 
the westward of the Euphrates, while the present 
passage evidently refers to tho district lying 

‘aatard of the great river, and between the two 

great arms of tho Eastern and Western Euphrates. 

‘The name Mardr, to my knowledge, occurs in no 

other author, and I am inclined to think that the 

MS. in this and the corresponding passage (Scotion 

XVIIL) may be in error, for by the addition of a 

Aiacritical point Marie becomes Maztr, and this, 

writton Mezour Dagh, is tho mountain which, at 

the prevent day, gives its namo to a tributary 
stream of tho upper waters of tho Peri Tehay. 

Jabal Marti may mein “the Mountain of the 

while Maziit is a namo applied to any 

plice “visited” by pilgrims. 

* Tho tributary of the Abrik, called Zamra, is probably 
‘tho niodorn Miram Tehay, which flows into the Sari 
Tohitchek Si, n little below Divrigi, “tho Custlo of 
‘Abrik,!" mentioned in the text and referred to in 
Scotion IIT. note 3, A place’ called Zimurra is 
marked on Kioport’s mup at this spot. 

3 Tho Nahr Ghawth must be the tributary stream shown 
‘on the map as flowing from the northward past the 
village of Mirlabey into tho Kura Tehay, the Jarja- 
riya of our author. 

4 Dhe tributaries of the Kubakib (tho ancient Mrlas and 
the present Tokma Sa) are of importance, wince they 
izive us tho sites of two places of much note in early 
days, namely, Zibatra and Al-Hadath. ‘The Nhe 
Karikis, on which stood Zibatra, is evidently the 
present Sultin Su, and Zibayra itself feel inclined 
to identify with the remains now ealled Virta Shahr, 
tho Ruined City” (see Ritter, X. 850). Zibagra wi 
a frontior fortress of great importance in medieval 
times. According to Biladburi (p. 191) it was an 
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ancient Greek fortress: possibly it may be identical 
with Sosopetra, which is, I believe, mentioned in the 
Byzantine Chronicles. Biladhurt tells us that it waa 
conquered at the same time as Al-Hudath (see below, 
note 5), that it was rebuilt by the Caliph Al- 
Mangiir, after having been destroyed daring an 
inoursion of the Greeks; later on it was strongly 
ortified by Al-Mamin, and since that date had been 
dismantled and refortified several times over. Abu 
1-Fida (p. 234), who had visited Zibatra in act. 715 
(13165), describes it as a ruin, of which only the line 
of the walls remained :—“Tts fields are all wasted ; 
it lies in a plain surrounded by mountains, and the 
ygetation grows close up to its walls. It stands 
two marches southward of Malatya, and the same 
Aistanco westward of Hign Mansir.” Kudima (p. 97) 
states that from Malatya to Zibutra was five leagues, 
‘and thence on to Al-Hadath it was four leagues, 

‘The river that flows by Malatya (seo also Section 
XVIIL) is called Nabr-az-Zarnik or Au-Zarbiik by 
Ton Scrapion, for both these readings are given in 
tho MS., and I have been unable to find the name 
in any other authority. This stream, whose waters 
irrigated the plain round the city (sce Ritter, X- 
851) is now known as the Shakma Si. 

‘Hign Mani, now more often called Adiamin, lies 
immediately to the north of Sumaysit, According 
to Biladhori (p. 192) this fortress took ite name from 
‘certain ManyGr ibn Ja‘wana, who commanded some 
froops here, and rebuilt the fortifications in the days 
of Marwiin IL, the last Omayyad Caliph. Hirtinsse, 
Rashid restored the buildings, and Tstakhei (p. 62) 
describes it a8 small fortiied town with a Friday 
Mosque. 

9 The sito of Al-Hadath and the st 
are difficult to identify. AIH 
by the Muslims in the reign of 
(p. 180) states that the name 














reams on which it lay, 

was conquered 
“Omar; and Biladhurt 
was originally Darb-al- 
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Hadath-as-Saldma, that is “the Road of the News of 
Safety.” This, in course of timo, was shortened to 
‘Al-Hadath, meaning “the News” (of Suféty), and 
held as of good augury. The town was rebuilt by the 
Caliph Al-Mubdi, and again later by Ar-Rashid, when 
its garrison was fixed at 2,000 men. Istakbri (p. 62) 
mentions its arable fields and excellent fruit-trees, and 
relates how this frontior-fortress was taken and re- 
taken alternately by the Greeks and Muslims. Yakit 
(IL 218) speaks of the town, with its strong castle, 
as lying between Malatya, Sumaysit, and Mar‘ash, 
Tt was surnamed Al-Hamra, ‘the Red,” and its 
Castle crowned a hill called Al-Uhaydab. Dimashki 
(pp. 208, 214) says that Al-Hadath, on being rebuilt 
by Al-Mahdi, took the name of Al-Muhammadiyya, 
‘after that Caliph, being called by the Armenians 
Kaytuk. Abu-I-Fida (p. 263) states that this Castle 
stood twelve miles distant from « point on tho river 
‘Tayhiin (the Pyramus), where this stream was crossed 
at "the Ford of the Alide.” Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 97) 
writes that betwoon Al-Hadath and Mar‘ash was a 
distance of thirty miles, but Kudima (p. 216) gives it 
as five leagues, or about fifteen miles. 

‘Turning now to the rivers of Al-Hadath, the 
name of the Nahr Jirith is very clearly so written 
by Ibn Serapion, cv, with an initial J. Yakat (IV. 
838), however, gives the name as Hirith, placing 
it among the Hs in his alphabetical list, and, as 
‘usual, specifying the exact pronunciation, He goes 
on to state that the river Harith “flows out of the 
Lake of Al-Hadath, near Mar'ash,” but adds (and 
I believe in error) that “flowing on, it finally 
falls into the Nehr Jayhiin,” the Pyramus, which 
runs to the Mediterranean. ‘The spring of ‘Ayn 
Zanitha and the tributary Nubr-al-‘Arjin, flowing 
down from the mountains of Jubal-ar-Rish, are 
none of them, to my knowledge, mentioned by any 
other authority, On an examination of the map, 
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the only tributary of the Tokhma Si, which at all 
satisfies the requirements of the case, is the Guran 
Si (see Ritter, X. 841), on which lies Gurun, an 
important town, in Byzantine days called Gauraina, 
at or near which I am inclined to place Al-Hadath, 
‘The Garun Si I conclude to be the medisval Jiirith 
or Hirith, and the ‘Arjin would be one of its 
tributaries, possibly that now called the Inja Sa. 








[SECTION Y.] 


Account oy THe CaNsts wich ARE mrovonr FxOw (1m 
Evrrnates on Tionts), axp wack LOW wack 18T0 
(rae sate on ornen Riven) 


From the Euphrates is taken (the eanal called) the Nahr 
Said! Its origin is just below the Dome (Al-Kubba), 
which is called Fam (or Mouth of the) Nahr Sad, Te 
flows watering the domains which li 
Euphrates, and, passing on, next irrigates the domains of 
Ar-Rabba, and then falls into the Euphrates on. the 
western bank, and above Daliya of Malik ibn ‘Tawk, after 
various canals have branched from it, which water the 
domains of Daliya aforesaid, 

From the Tigris is taken a canal ealled Dujayl? Tha 
doginning is  leaguo or more above the village of Ar. 
Rabb. Then it passes cross-wise, and from it branch 
many canals which water the domains of Maskin and 

rabbul, and the hamlets pertaining thereto, and ‘finally 

lls into the Tigris between ‘Ukbari and Baghdad, 
From the Euphrates is taken a canal called the Nabr pow 
Its beginning is in longitude 68° 50/ and latitude 3 907, 
At its head is a wonderful bridge, cal 


led Kantara Dimimma, 
Dimimmi being tho name of a village lying on the 

















Amide ls wabiguous, but this, from what follows, it evidently the 
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‘Euphrates and on the canal. ‘The canal passes on, with 
running waters, and irrigates the districts of Firiix Sabir, 
flowing by villages and domains which lie on both its banks. 
‘When it reaches Al-Muhawwal the canals of the City of 
Peace (Baghdad) branch from it, but these we will detail 
Inter. “From Al-Muhawwal it passes to Al-Yasiriyya, and 
there there crosses it the bridge called Kantars-al-Yasiriyya. 
‘Thence it pusses through the midst of (the district of) 
Badiiray’, which lies (mostly) to the eastward of it. ‘Thenos 
it passes to Ar-Riimiyya, and there is here a bridge over it 
called Kantara-ar-Rimiyya. ‘Thence it passes to (the Place 
of the Oil-sellers, called) Az-Zayyatin [and here there is 
a bridge over it called by the same name] *; and thence to 
the Place of the Sellers of Alkali (Ushnin), where over 
it is a bridge called Kantara-al-Ushnaa. ‘Thence it passes 
to the Place of the Sellers of Thorns (Shawk), where over 
it isa bridge called the Kantara-ash-Shawk; from thence 
to the Plice of the Sellers’ of Pomegranates (Rummin), 
where over it is a bridge called the Kantara-cr-Rummin. 
Thence it goes to (the bridge called) Kantara-al-Maghid, 
and (ihe place called) Al-Maghid. ‘Then it passes to 
Kantars-al-Bustin (the Garden Bridge); then to (the 
bridge called) Kantara-al-Ma‘badt; next to (another called) 
Kantara Bani Zurayk, and finally falls into the Tigris on 
its western bank, below (the palace called) Kasr ‘Isd-ibn- 
Min, of the City of Peace (Baghdad). 

From the Euphrates also is taken the canal called the 
Nahr Sargar.t Its origin is three leagues below the village 
of Dimimma. It isa great canal, with running waters, and 
the lands (adjacent) are irrigated from it by means of the 
(water-wheel called) Daliya und the (lever called) Shadif. 
Over it is a Bridge-of-Boats (Jisr), and there are domains 
and villages (on its banks). Tt passes through part of (the 
District of) Badiirayi, and finally flows into the Tigris, on its 
Western bank, between Baghdad and Al-Madain, and at o 
point four leagues above Al-Madiin, 

















Supplied from Yakut, TV. 842. 
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From the Euphrates also is taken a canal called the Nahr= 
al-Malik.’ Its point of origin is five leagues below the head 
of the Nahr Sarsar. It is a canal that has slong it numerous 
domains and fertile lands, ‘There is also a Bridge-of-Bouts 
over ity and further many villages and fields (along its 
banks). From it branch numerous other canals, and ite 
lands form a District of the Sawad. Finally it flows out 
into the Tigris on. its wostern bank, three leagues below 
Al-Madain, 

From the Euphrates also is taken a canal called the Nahe 
Kithat Its point of origin is throo leagues below that 
of tho Nabral-Malik. Tt is a canul watering numoroua 
domains and villages. There is a Bridge-of-Bouts over it, 

mnd. from it branch other canals, irrigating the District of 

Kitha—which is of the provines of Ardashir Babakin—aloo 
Part of the District of Nahr Jawbar. After pawing by 
Katha Rabba, it finally flows out into. the ‘Tigris on ite 
‘western bank, ten leagues below Al-Madii 


oe ee een ee 
* The canal of Sa‘id has been described in Section IE. 


note 4, 

‘The word Diliys, in Arubio, besides moaning “a 
Brape-vine,” or “bunch of grapes,” is alsa the same 
for “a water-wheel,” being the synonym. of Vd‘are, 
This last is the more common term for these ia: 
struments of irrigation, and under the plural forma 


of An-Nawair this occurs ax a place-name 
Section VI.) i 


* The Dujayl, or “Little Tigris,” i 
the canal above Baghaa 
bank of the Tigris, whose irrig 
called Maskin, which lies immedi 
of the Katrabbul district, The village of Ar-Rabl ig 
Rot, I believe, mentioned by any other geographer, 

655) the Dujayl Canal 
ya. Its course may atill 
maps. 











begins opposite Al-Kadis 
be traced on the modern 
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2 The Nahr ‘Isi is the first of the four great canals 


which carry the surplus waters of the Euphrutes 
into the Tigris, and irrigate the intervening lands, 
called the Sawad (or ‘black’ alluvial plain) of lower 
‘Mesopotamia. The Nahr ‘Isi left the Euphrates 
mediately below Al-Anbir, and so much of its 
waters as was not diverted by the Sarit—and the 
other minor canals, which branched from its left 
tank—flowed out at last into the Tigris some 
Gistance below Baghdad at a plice known as Al- 
Farda, “the Harbour” (sco Yu'kabi, p. 250). In 
general the Nabr ‘Ist followed the line of the 
modern Saklawiyya Canal. Dimimma is described by 
Yalkit (IL. 600) as a large village on the Euphrates 
near the hamlet of Al-Fallija; and these two villages 
with Al-Aubar wero the chif places of the district of 
Firliz Sabir, the Perisabor of the Greek geographers 
(see Section IT. note 7). ‘The whole of this section of 
Thn Serapion has been copied almost verbatim by 
‘Yakit (IV. 842). 
|-Mubawwal, meaning the “ Place of Unloading,” 
is described by Yakit (LV. 432) as a fine township, 
one league distant from Baghdad, and celebrated for 
its gardens and markets. ‘The name Al-Muhcwal 
is explained by the account in Ibn Hawkal (p. 166), 
who says that ships could flout unimpeded down the 
Nahr ‘Isi from the Euphrates to the Tigris, but 
that, by reason of the bridges and weirs, their 
cargoes had to be “unloaded” into small boats in 
+ order to pass into the Sarat, the canal (seo Section 
XI) which branched from the Nabr ‘Isa, im- 
mediately below Al-Muhawwal, snd flowed into 
Baghda 
‘The District of Baddraya is described by Yakut 
(. 460) ‘as comprising the lands lying to the 
westward of Baghdad. It is divided, he says, from 
the Kutrabbul District by the Canal of the Sarat, 
the lands to the west (and north) of this being 
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Katrabbul, while Badiray® is to the cast (and 
south) of this canal, 

In regard to the various bridges over the Nahr 
‘Lea, Yakut gives particulars of the following. The 
Vasiriyya (IV. 1002) was called after a man named 
Yasir, and the village of this namo lay about one 
mile from Al-Muhawwal, and two miles from 
Baghdad, on the canal bank. Tt was famous for 
ite gardens, Ibn Hawkal (p. 165) mentions tho 
gato called Bib-ul-Yasiriyya as marking the westor= 
moat limit of Baghdad, adding that formerly fiv 
miles of stroots intervened botween this point and 
the Khurisin Gato to tho north-east, which lay at 
the boundary of tho Eastern quarter of the city, 
on the Persian side of the Tigris (seo Section XT. 
note 1). Usindn, Yukat (I. 284) says, is the 
substance (alka) used for washing elothos, and he 
‘dds that tho bridgo of this name was a well-known 
quarter of Wostorn Baghdad, Tho bridge of Ashe 
Shawk is noticed in liko terms (IV. 191). Hore 
Avelt the clothes- merchants (Al-Bazsiiia) and 
other hucksters. Kantara-al-Maghid means the 
Bridgo of “the Pluco which-lacks-water,” but ig 
not otherwise specified. Kantarwal-Ma'bud, Yakit 
says (LV. 191), was called after a cortain. ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Muhammad Al-Ma'badi, who possessed 
fiofs here, and built this bridge, with a sill and @ 
palace (Dir) which were all culled after “him, 
‘These buildings afterwards came into the possession 
of Mubammed Az-Zayyat (the Oil-man), who was 
Wasir of the Caliph Al-Wathik. ‘The Bridge of 
the Bani Zurayk is doseribed (IV. 190) ax having 
boon built of marble. The family of Zurayk were 
celebrated architects, and of Persian origin, 

The great Nabr ‘Isa was named after an ‘Abbasid 
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Prince whom Thn Serapion calls Tbn (son of) Misi, 
‘but whom all other authorities call Tbn ‘Ali, This 
canal was, however, far more ancient than Arab 
times, and its upper portion, according to Kudima 
(p. 234), was originally called Ad-Daktl, while its 
lower reach was apparently known as the Nahr 
Rufayl (compare Yakiit, IV. p. 839, with pp. 117 
tnd 190 of the same volume). In regard to the 
Prince “Isa, who re-dug this canal, and whose palace 
stood just above its point of junction with the Tigris, 
if he bo oalled ‘Isi-ibn-Miisd (as in the text of Thu 
Scrapion), ho was nephew to the Caliph Al-Mangiir, 
founder of Baghdid, who at ono time appointed him 
to be his successor in tho Caliphate, ‘This ‘Init was 
governor of Al-Ahwax and Al-Kifa, at which latter 
city he died, after having beon ousted from his right: 
to the succession by Al-Mangiir, who proclaimed his 
‘own son, Al-Mahdi, heir-npparent in his atead. It 
ems likely, however, that Ibu Serapion has hero 
made a mistake, and that it was ‘Isi, son of ‘Alf, and. 
uncle of the Caliph Al-Mangiir, who (us all other 
uthorities concur in stating) was the person from 
whom the Nahr ‘Ist took its name, Yakiit (IV. 117) 
says that his palace (Kagr) was the first of those built 
by the ‘Abbasids, during the reign of Al-Mangir, 
after Baghdad had been founded; and though no 
traces of it remained in the thirteenth century 4.p., 
fa great quarter of the city, with its markets and 
istreots, was still known as the Kagr ‘Isa, Apparently 
this palaco had changed its name in a.xt. 278 (801), 
when’ Ya'kiibi wrote his description of Baghdad, for 
the only palaces he mentions (p. 245) at this point 
are those of “Ist and Ja‘fur, grandsons of Al-Mansiir, 
their sister, Zabayda, being the famous wife of 
Harin-ar-Rashid. ‘The following table makes clear 
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‘the relationships of the various ‘Isis, The capital 
roman numerals indicate the ‘Abbasid Caliphs, 
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* The boginning of tho Nahr Sarsar followed the Tino 
of the modern Abu Ghurayb Canal. ‘The Bridgo-of- 
Boats mentioned was at the point where the great 
pilgrim high road, from Baghdiid to Al-Kifa, crossed 
the canal, namely, aocording to Thn Rusta (p. 182) 
ft w point ton miles south of Baghdid. Hore stood. 
the town of Sarr at no great distance from the 
Tigris bunk, to judge from the account in’ Vakiit 
GZ. 768). ‘The wator-wheels called Diliya have been 
mentioned above (Section V. note 1); the Shadat ia 
described by E. Lane in his Modern Egyptians 
(Chapter XTY.), where an illustration will be found 
representing it, Here, and in the following’ pages, 
tho word Jisr is always translated *Bridge-of-Bouts,” 
while Kanfara ip rendered by “Bridge,” and implica 
an arched s 







very ancient times, and under the name of Nahare 
maleha is frequently mentioned by the classical 
historians. Yakiit (IV. 846) reports’ that tradition 
assigned its digging cither to Solomon or Alexander, 
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Roughly speaking, it followed the line of the modern 
Radhwiniyya Onnal, ‘The Bridge-of-Boats crossed it, 
on the Baghdad Kifa high road, at the town, likewiso 
called Nahr-al-Malik, and according to Ton Rusta 
(p. 182) this lay seven miles distant from the Saryar 
bridge. The town of Nahr-al-Malik, Ibn Hawkal 
(p. 166) states, was larger by a half than the town 
of Sargar ; both distriots were fumous for their corn- 
lands and date-palms. 


©Tho Nubr Kithi is reprosentod by tho line of the 


‘modern Habl Ibrahim, ‘The city of Kithit dates 
from biblical days, for in IL Kings, xvii. 24, thoro 
is mention mado of Cu/hah, one of the important 
pluoos near Babylon, According to Muslim tradition 
Kathi is tho placo whore Abraham was thrown into 
tho fire by the tyrant Nimrod (seo G. Weil, Bibliehe 
Legeniton der Muselninner, p. 74); and Yakat (LV. 317) 
nssorta that Kaithi, who dug this canal, was the grand- 
fathor of Abraham, bn Hawkal (p. 168) states that 
Kithi consisted of two cities called respectively 
Kithi-at-Turtk, “of tho road,” and Kiitha Rabba, 
which lattor was a city larger than Babil (Babylon), 
Ho adds:—“ Here aro great mounds of ashes which, 
they say, aro those of the fire male by Nimrod, son 
of Canaan, into which he threw Abrabam, the Friend 
of God.” Mukaddasi (p. 121), repeating the above, 
adds that near the high road might be seen a building 
rosombling u minaret (or tower) about which the 
people related many strange legends, ‘Tho site of 
Katha is still marked by the mound called Tell 
Tbrahim, “tho Hill of Abraham.” ‘The Bridge-of- 
Poats, mentioned by Ibn Serapion, lay on the Baghdid 
Kiifa high road, and it was four miles, according to 
Tbn Rasta (p. 182), below the town of Nahr-al-Malik. 
‘The point where the Kitha canal joined the Tigris 
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(stated to have been ten leagues below Al-Madiin) 
would bring it out nearly opposite Dayr-al-‘Akil 
(see Section I. note 8). The canal of Nahr Jawbar 
is mentioned incidentally by Yakit (I. 324 and IL. 
141), and in Kudama (p, 236) Nahr Jawbar is given 
1s one of the five districts of the rich provinoe (Astin) 
of Ardashir Babakiin, which Inst was called after the 
founder of the Sassanian monarchy, whom the Greeks 
Know as Artaxerxes, son of Babek, 


[To be continued) 


Anr. IL—The Ii Sdo Poem and its Author. By the 
Rey, Professor Lroox, Oxford. 


I. Tax Aurion, 


‘Tum Literature of China has beon arranged by its scholars, 
tas is well known, in four great divisions, bearing the names 
of Classical, Historical, Philosophical, and Belles-lottres or 
Polite Literature. Under each division thero aro various 
ub-divisions, but of the four tho last is by far the most 
extensive, The Chinese name for it is Ai (3K), meaning 
“ Colleotions,”” and it ix of this only that the Papers which 
I now propose to submit to tho Society lead me to give 
tomewhat particular aocount, 

‘Phose Collections for the most part aro only reprints, 
To uso the words of Mr. Wylie, “although some fow 
original productions occasionally find their way into theso 
repositories, they are almost entiroly made up of works 
which have already appeared before the public in’n dotached 
form, This custom has tended to the preservation of 
numerous writings of all ages, which otherwise would have 
‘hoon known only by name from incidental quotations in 
more permanent authors. ‘Those Collections are analogous 
jn some respects to Constable's Miscellany, Bobn’s sories, 
fond others of tho kind in England, but differ from them 
in that, instoad of being published periodically, the complete 
tories is issued at once ax an indivisible whole, and it is 
only rarely that any of the separate works can be obtained 
second-hand from an already imperfect series.” 

"An idea of the sizo of many of these Collections may be 
guined from the “Explanations of the Olassies during the 
Ching (or Pare) dynasty ($i 2. M),” which was 
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published in 1829 under the superintendence, and very much 
at the expense, of Yan Yiian (fit 3), the Governor-General 
of the two Kwang provinces, It contains, if my examina- 
tion of the contents be correct, about 180 treatises from 
64 different authors, comprehending in all 1,412 Books or 
chapters, and forming, when bound in English fashion, 66 
thick volumes of large octavo size. 

‘This compilation is too recent to have a place in the 
catalogue of the Imperial Library of the present dynasty, 
which was comploted in 1790. Tho Cht entered there are 
given under five subdivisions, the first of which, and to which 
alone my presont subject invites attention, goes by the name 
of Cité To's ($8 ff), “The Compositions of Chit” Bat 
tho poculiar charactor and style of the picces thus elamed 
together has boon recognised from the first, and tho designa= 
tion of “Tho Elegies of Chit is now commonly applied to 
thom all. ‘Tho principal and longest pivce in the Collection, 
is called “The Li Sto (Mt HE) "=" Fallen into (or Beset 
with) Sorrow.” ‘The lato Marquis d’Horvey de Saint Denys, 
who published a translation of it in 1870, saya that “the 
ame signifios Lamentations, songs of one who ia fallow into 
yadnes”” ; and with this account of it there is little fault. to 
find, though “lamentations” gives an idea which ia not in 
the Chinese charncters, however the poom may bo charac 
torised by’sad and plaintive fecling, ‘Thode elogies of Chit 
form but small collection of eight Books by six different 
anthors, according to the arrangement of Cha Hsi, ‘The 
first five Books contain in all twenty-five piooes, the author. 
ship of which is ascribed to Chia Yiian (ffl MG). ‘Tho frat 
Book is all occupied with the Li Sdo, and its namo is also 


given to the other four Books, ‘The other three Books are 
don 


inated “The Appendix to the Li Sto ” 
the pieces in thom being divided among Song ice 
Ohing Chk (H 2), Chit T (FC AW), Chwang Ohi (iE gy, 
and ono of tho scholars who gathered round Lit ig? 
grandson of Lid Pang, the founder of 4 


the Hin 4; 
botter known as the king of Hwai-nan, nats TM 
(ite th Fs iE Wi E, Be). All these writers had a more 
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or loss intimate connection with the kingdom of Cha and 
its ruling family, and hence the Collection is called Ch'd 
‘Te'zo, “The Compositions or Elegies of Oh‘d.” 

T hasten now to relate what we know of the history of 
ha Péing (or Yitan), the author of the Zi Sdo, There isno 
‘name better known in China than his. His death—or suicide, 
Tather—is commemorated every year on the fifth day of the 
fifth month, falling generally early in our month of Jane, 
and the commemoration is called “The Festival of the 
‘Dgon Bost” Many, perhaps forty years ago, I wus 
walking in the interior of Canton province, not far from 
ite great East river which flows on to join the streams from 
tho north and west at Whampos, All at,once my steps 
wore nrrestod by @ load shouting from the river, and I 
hurried to tho bank to seo what was going on. There, ws 
Latood abovo the water, I mw two boats, long and slender, 
each built to represent a dragon, the head of which rose 
high and formed the prow. A man sat upon it with a flag 
in each hand, which he waved to direct the movements of the 
crew, and with his faco turned towards the helimsman who 
stood near the stern, Midway in the boats were two men 
oating with all their might, the one a gong, the other a 
drum. The crew in each boat could not have been fewer than 
thirty men, each grasping a short stout paddle, and all, with 
quivoring eagerness and load eries, racing towards « certain 
point. The scone camo vividly before me when I first stood 
‘on one of our Oxford barges, and witnessed the conclusion 
of one of tho races, the rowers exerting all their strength 
find skill, and the excited crowds on the banks ranning 
at the top of their speod, and shouting out the expression 
of their various sympathies. What were those men in the 
two dmgon boats doing? They were racing, and having 
‘8 good timo, bat they were, they would hare told you, 
commemorating the death of the author of the Zi Sdo, and 
looking for the body of the patriot Oh’d Yan, who had 
rowned himself in the Mi-lo (7E §),a river of the province 
of Hi-nsn, more than 2200 years ago. 

‘A good momoir of our subject is found in the 24th Book 
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of tho Biographies of Szo-mi Chien, the first great historian 
of his country, and entitled to a high place among the 
historians of other countries. I have now simply to relate 
to you, with some notes in passing, what I find in his pages, 
Ch‘ien says that “Ch'i Yian’s name was Pring (28). Hi 
father called him so at his naming, when a child, and afters 
wards, probably at his capping, he received the designation 
of Yiian (Ig). We may call him therefore, indifforently, 
cither Ch‘ Ping or Ohi Yuan, ‘The name and the 
Aesiguation, as I will show in my next Paper, were intended 
to have the same significance. “He was a member of the 
ruling House of Ch'd,” which had long boen ono of the 
most poworfil.of tho feudal States under tho dynasty of 
Chin. Ite original contre was in the present provinee 
of Hd-pai, but in tho course of centuries it had extended 
its territory east, north, and south, so that its rulor was now 
more powerful than the real King, the lord-paramount of all 
the States. Other States had pursued a similar course, and 
at tho timo of which we arw speaking thero were soven 
principal Statos, the rulers of each of which bad 
tho titlo of king. ‘There was « condition of chronie warfare 
among them, but the only match for Ch'i was Chin in 
tho north and west. It became more and more evident 
ime went on that the final struggle for ‘supromacy must 
be between these two, 
Our wubject, I have said, was a member of the ruling 
House of Ch’t, and belonged to one of the threo princely 
families into which it had become divided, und the chiefs 
of which used ns their surnames tho names of tho soveral 
appanages with which their difforent ancestors. had been 
invested. Those wore Chio (BA), Ch‘ (fil), and Ching (HR). 
Oh‘ Ping, i would appear, hid, moreover, a. position at 
the court of Oh'd like that which the prince-president of 
the Imperial Clan-court (s¢ A. Jf) holds at the present 
day ‘at Peking. Tt is his to regulate all airs relating 
to the kindred of the ruling house, and to preserve thet 
family roll oF genealogical record, I call. attention now 
4o this official position of cur subject because, as aro abut 
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800, it is important to our understanding, and even crediting. 
the very important statement of his deseent with which the 
Ei Sd0 commences. 

Treturn to the narrative of Oh'ien, which says that Ch‘ 
was “an attendant of king Hwai on the left, a minister 
‘possessed of extensive information und with a strong memory, 
skilful in the maintenance of order, and admirable in the 
composition of governmental notifications and orders, In 
council he deliberated with, and advised, the king on the 
business of the State; out of council he was employed in 
the roception of visitors and guests, and in communicating 
with the princes (who came to court), ‘The king employed 
him very much, But the great officer of the highost grade, of 
tho same rank (us Yian), bad (long) striven for the favour 
which ho enjoyed, and was his enemy at hoart, wishing to 
Geprive him of his influence and power. 

“(On one ocoasion), when king Hwai had appointed Oh'it 
P'ing to draw up a governmental proclamation, aud he had 
mado a draft of it, but had not finally written it out, this 
‘great officar wished to carry it off, but Ch'ii refused to give 
it to him, ‘The other then slandered him (to the king), 
saying, ‘All are aware that your Majesty employs, Ch'it 
Ping to preparo your notifications, Whenever a notice 
comes out, Pting boasts of his services, and says, “If it 
were not for me, they could do nothing.”’ ‘This made 
tho king angry. Ho treatod Ch'ti with coldness, and kept 
him at a distance, 

“On his part Ch‘a was indignant that the king listened 
(to such a charge against him) without discrimination ; that 
slanderers and flattorers were able to obscure the king’s in« 
telligence; that the justice of his words was perverted by 
their injurious and contemptible misrepresentations, while 
his right and correctness were not acknowledged. He 
therefore became sorrowful, brooded moodily over his case, 








1 There is some diicuty in interpreting this last sentence, Sie Chil T's 
ote on it in hie Pion Chang ($5 HE), p- 2. To ditfers from the view of 
‘Wang ¥1, and prefer that of Hung Hing-tsi of our 12th century. 

tomas, 1895, 6 
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‘and composed the Z# Sao, which may be considered as 
equivalent to ‘Beset with sorrow.’! 

“Now man owes his beginning to Heaven, and he grows 
from the root of his parents. When his term (of life) is 
exhausted, he returns to his root. ‘Therefore, when burdened, 
pained, and wearied out, men always cry out to Heaven; 
‘and when afflicted and severely wounded or grieved, they 
call out to their parents. Chi P'ing, pursuing a correct 
and straightforward path, had strained his loyalty and tasked. 
his wisdom to the utmost to serve his ruler; and then came 
in the slanderer and separated between them, He might 
be dosoribed as reduced to extremity. True and yet doubted, 
loyal and yet slandered, could he ropress the feeling of re- 
sentment? His making of the Li Sdo certainly arose from 
tho feeling of resentment.” 

This account of the origin of the Lt Séo is, no doubt, 
ina great measure correct. But we shall find that there 
are other feelings in it of a better character as well. I pause 
for a moment in Ch'ien’s biography, and ask how wearly 
we can approximate to the dates of our subject’s death, 
and of the composition of his principal poem. Mayors saya 
that he was in the service of king Hwi about 314 mcs 
but his disgrace had faken place before that year, Hwa 
succeeded to the throne of Chit in 328 nc, and died us 
& captive in Oh‘in in 296, being succeeded by his son, 
Known a8 king Ch‘ing-hsiang (W{ 3 =). ‘Two different 
Feurs aro assigned as the first year of this son's reign, 
298 nc. and 295, of which an explanation can be given, 
with which I need not detain you. It was by him 
that Chit Ping was banished from Chia; and he had pro: 
eeeded as far asa well-known spot on the bank of the 
Milo river, when he clasped a largo stone in his arms, 
and plunged into the water. When the Marquis d’TTarvey 
refers tho composition of the Li Sdo to the year 290 no, 
‘he cannot be far wrong; but we do not know: exactly the 








1 Tis se exlatin of the tie, tow By Sx 
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‘ear of the author's birth or of his death, or of the finishing 
touch which he gave to his principal poem. 

Having been led to mention the Li Sio, Sze-mA Oh‘ien 
proceeds to speak of it and of Oh‘ Yiian himself in 
eulogistic terms, He says: “In ‘The Lessons from the 
Btates,’! we have the love of beauty, but no expression of 
Inwiviousness. In ‘The Minor Odes of the Kingdom,* we 
have indignant complaint of slanderers, but with no incites 
ment to violent disturbance. In the Zi Sdo we have what 
may be called the union of these exeellences. The author 
celebrates the most ancient Ti K't,? speaks of duke Hwan 
of Oh'i? of a comparatively recent timo, and between then 
he tells about Trang and Wa, passing (us he does so) his 
critical judgment on the affairs of the world, illustrating 
how wide is the path of duty and virtue, and exalting the 
method of dealing with disorder and bringing it to an end. 
Every point in these subjects is displayed ; yet the style 
is condensed, and the language is subtle and exquisite, ‘The 
spirit that breathes in the poem is pure, as the author's 
conduct was disinterested. His words are few, but the aim 
of them is very great. His illustrations are from things 
near at hand, but the meaning of them is far-reaching. 
‘His parposes were pure, and therefore his composition partook 
of the fragrancy of perfumes, His course was incorrupt, 
and therefore he would have died rather than allow himself 
to be slighted as he was, and cast out into a miry, muddy 
pool. Like chrysalis amidst the wet and dirt, he was still the 
brilliant fly. ‘Though lying among the dust, Society could 
impart to him nothing of its filth, He still remained clean, 
no stain of the foulness resting upon him. So pure in wim 
‘was he, that he might be compared in his brightness to the 
splendour of the sun and moon.” 
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From this digression Oh‘ien returns to his narrative of 
affairs, and says: After Ch‘ti P'ing was dismissed from 
office, Ch'in proposed to attack Ch'i,' the ruler of which 
in consequence paid court to Oh‘d, and arranged for a 
matrimonial alliance with it. ‘This alliance alarmed and 
troubled king Hi of Ch'in? whose principal adviser and 
minister, indeed, was Chang I, an able man, bat one of the 
political intriguers of the time whom Mencius, who was 
their contemporary, so strongly condemned* To break off 
the good understanding between Oh‘d and Chit, the king 
omployed the sorvicos of this adventurer. Supplied’ with 
abundant means for bribery and gifts, Chang f pretended 
to fly from Ch'in and seck refuge in Oh'd. There, having 
sacooeded in opening a communication with king HwaAi, he 
told him that he had come to Ch'f with a secret message 
from the king of Ch‘in;—that if he would broak aff hie 
friendship with Oh't, Ch'in would code to him 600 #1 of the 
territory of Shang-yil King Hwai, in his greod, believed 
Chong 1, broke off his friendship with Ch'i, and sent 
commissioner to Ch'in to receive the promised territory, 
But Chang 1 (who had managed in the mean 
return to Ohfin) now throw off the mask, and said to 
tho commissioner, * What I agroed about with your king 
was six U1; I heard nothing about six hundred!” King 
Hwii's mossonger wont buck to Ch't in a rnge, and 
reported to tho king how they had been impotod ons 
The king was equally indignant, and raised a large army, 
which he sent against Chin. Chitin on ite part despatched 
8 force to meet it, A great battle was fought, in which 
the army of Ch‘0 was defeated, with the loss, it is siid, of 
80,000 "men and the capture of its commander, Chi Kski 
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(Hh 4)! This defeat was followed by the loss of the 
territory of Han-chung,' which is still the name of one of 
the departments of Shen-hsi. On this king Hwai called 
‘out all the military strength of his kingdom and led it deep 
into Ch'in, with whose forces another battle was fought 
at Lan-tiien? At this juncture the State of Wei (Bi), 
‘one of the divisions into which ‘sin had beon broken up, 
took advantage of the difficulties of Ch'd with Ch'in, and 
sont w force against it, which ponetrated ax far as the city 
of Fang, and the army of Ch'd was nooossarily recalled to 
combat this new enemy. Its straits’ also wore all the 
Docause Ch'i, with which king Hwai had broken 
off all friendly relations, refused to Tend it any assistance, 

In the noxt year, however, Oh'in offered to give to it 
the territory of Han-chung, and to conclude a treaty of 
peace; but king wii said, “I do not wish to got territory, 
I wish to get Chang f, and with nothing else will I be 
satisfied,” Whon Chang { heard this, he said to his 
sovereign,’ “Sinco I am counted in my single person equal 
to tho territory of Han-chung, allow me to go to Ch’ 
To Oh't accordingly he went, provided abundantly with the 
same resources as before ; and there, by large bribes to the 
high minister and director of affairs, Chin Shang (Bf $f), 
‘and whoedling speeches to Ching Haid (B85 fli), the king's 
favourito lady, it came about that ho was allowed to return 
again to Oh'in, 

‘Our subject, Ch'i Ping, now appears again. on the stages 
Though in disgrace ut court, he had. been sont on mission to 
Oh‘i, Returning to Ch'd just at this time, he remonstrated 
with the king, saying, “Why did you mot put Chang Tto 
death?” ‘Tho king regretted he had not done so, and sent 
f party in pursuit to apprehend and bring him back, but 
they failed to overtake him. Ch‘ien adds here that after 
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several of the othor States or kingdoms united in am attack 
‘on Chit, and inflicted on it a great defeat, killing also ite 
general, T’ang-méi (ji BR).! 

‘Amidst all the contentions and fightings of the States; 
negociations of different kind went on. The young king 
of Ch‘in obtained the hand of a princess of Ch‘, and invited, 
though with a sinister object, king HwAi to visit him in 
Chin, Hwai himself wished to accept the invitation, but 
Chi Pring protested vehemently against such a step. 
“Ob'in,” said he, “may be compared to a tiger or # wolf, 
and is not to be trusted. Your Majesty had better not go.”* 
Teze-lin, the king's youngest eon, however, advised his 
father to go, saying “Why should you disappoint the 
good will of Ch'in?” and in the end king Hwai undertook 
the journey. When he had gone through the Pass of Wa? 
leading into Ch'in, an ambuseade, which had been sot for 
the purpose, prevented his retreating by it, He was detained 
u prisoner in Ch'in, and urged continually to ede portions 
of his territory. ‘To this demand he would not listen, and 
in 207, irritated by it, he fled to Chito, the capital of which 
was in the present department of P‘ing-yang in Shan-hst, 
‘They were afraid to receive him there. He was taken back 
to Chfin, and died in it, os has been already mentioned, 
in nc. 296, 

His body was sent beck in its coffin, and buried in Ch‘d, 
where his eldest son, known as king Chiing-hsiang, as 
mentioned above, had already taken his place and made 
his younger brother, Tszo-lan, one of his chief counsellors, 
But the peoplo could not forgive this prince, who had advised 
his father to go to Chrin. Ch‘i Yiian also retained his 
feeling against him. From the time when ho frst fell into 
disgrace, Ch’ hed all slong kept his attachment to king. 
HEwii, and was ever wishing him to reform, hoping: that 
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if the sovereign came to himself, his ministors would also 
change their ways. The subjects which he was always 
revolving in his mind were—bow the king could be. pre- 
sorved und the kingdom restored to prosperity. ‘These are 
the subjects which constantly appear in the Li Sdo. But 
after all nothing could be done. ‘The king did not return 
from Ch'in, and it became clear that he could not be made 
to peroeive the real state of things. 

‘At this point in his narrative, Oh‘ien again pauses and 
moralizes. “Rulers,” he says, “whether wise or stupid, 
worthy or unworthy, all wish to get loyal officers, who shall 
be of service to themselves, and to promote such as will 
assist them in their government by their wisdom and talent. 
But the ruin of the State and the breaking up of the 
Family are closely connected. And when in successive reigns 
‘a sage ruler does not uppoar, then the naturally loyal 
Decome disloyal, and those who should prove themselves 
wise and talented do not do so, King Hwai, not recogaising 
the service of his loyal minister, was led astray in his 
hurem by the Indy Hsid. of Ching, and was imposed on 
by Chang fin his court, Through his treating Ch'i Yfian 
coldly, and giving his confidenco to the High Officer, Ohin 
Shang, and to Tszelan, who became chief minister, the 
prowess of his soldiers decayed, and his kingdom was dis- 
mombered, six provinces wore lost, and he himself died, a 
captive in Ch'in and an object of derision to all within 
the four seas. All this was the evil that sprang from his 
not knowing men, ‘The Yi-ching says, ‘‘The well has been 
leared, but (its water) is not used. My heart is afflicted 
for this, for the water might be drawn out and employed. 
If the king were intelligent, both he and I would receive 
the benefit of it, When the king is not intelligent, how 
is it possible to obtain that benefit ?’””* 

‘After this homily, the historian returns to the story of 
ha Yann, and concludes it thus: “ When the chief minister 
heard of Chii’s dissatisfaction, he was enraged, and made 

+ See the Yi, He siti L 3, or the Symbotiem of it, though 
‘Chen's reading of he Symbolic i alighlly varied. 
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the great officr Chin Shang complain of his conduct to 
King Oh‘ing-bsiang, who also was angry, and finally gave 
orders that Ohi should be banished (to the wild region 
of the south), When he came to the (Mi-lo) stream,! he 
moved all about it, groaning and sobbing, with his, hair 
Gishevelled, and his whole appearance worn and withered. 
‘A fisherman* saw him in this condition, and asked him, 
saying, ‘Are you not, sir, the great officer in charge of 
the three branches of our Royal House? What has broaght 
you here, and to such distress?” Ch'ii Yuan replied, “Tho 
whole world is foul, and I alone am clean. All others are 
intoxicated, and I alone am sober. Thus it is that-T have 
‘been banished.’ The fisherman said, ‘Tho true sage is not 
ice-bound by anything, but is able to change with the 
changing world. If the whole world be in a stato of 
confusion and defiloment, why not follow its stream, and 
‘toss its waves about? If all others be drunk, why not 
rink the dregs of their spirit, and eat of the grains that 
are left behind? Why must you keep your jasper in your 
breast and hold your lustrous stone in your hand, and causa 


1 ext th folowing from a nots in the angind ander nc, 2003 
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‘yourself to be sent into banishment ?’? Ch*i Yiian replied, 
“T have heard that when one has newly washed his head 
‘he mast fillip the dust from his cap (before he replaces it), 
and when he has newly bathed, he mast shake his clothes 
(before he puts them on again). How can one whose person 
is clean and pure allow himself to be defiled by the filth 
around him? I would rather throw myself into this great 
stream and be baried in the belly of a fish. And how 
ean [ allow the whiteness of my purity to be hidden beneath 
the darkness and opposition of the world ?”* 

“He then made his piece called ‘The Stone clasped to 
the Breast”... . .. . Having done this, he took a (large) 
stone in his arms, threw himself with it into the Mi-lo, and 
was drowned. 

So died Chi Yiian, the’ nobleman and poet of Ch‘t. 
All the higher classes of that kingdom must have been 
‘acquainted with the events of his history. Many, no doubt, 
sympathized with him and pitied his fate. In less than 
a hundred years after his death Chia f (J af), a celebrated 
scholar, and tutor to the king of Ch‘ang-shi, one of the 
sons of Wiin, the second emperor of the dynasty of Han, 
when passing the pool of Mi-lo into which Ch'a Yiian had 
thrown himself, east into it a writing which he had prepared 
by way of condolence with the spirit of the outraged and 
persecuted patriot? This, it is supposed, was the first 
instance of the special tribute to our subject, which hes 
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been perpetuated to the present day in the festival of the 
Drngon Bouts soon after the beginning of the fifth month. 

Oh‘i’s death, moreover, though it did not originate, has con- 
firmed the feeling of the Chinese people generally that: when 
fa minister or high officer has sustained a defeat, or been 
Aisgraced by his sovereign, the proper course for him is to 
end his life by an act of bis own. I was in Hong-kong 
when the city of Canton was taken, on the 29th December, 
1857, by our troops and their French allies. A Chinese 
gentleman, with whom I was intimate, called on mie next 
morning to ask whether the city had really been taken, 
‘and when told that it had been taken, and was now in our 
hands, he said, “And Yeh the Governor? Has he also 
Deon taken?” Lreplied thut there was as yet no news to 
that effect, und he exclaimed, “And he will not be taken 
live, you may depend on it, He must have made away 
with himself. ‘There can be no doubt about it.” When the 
next day I bad to inform him of the capture of Yeh, and 
that he had been placed on board one of our ships of war, 
he had not a word to say, and went away evidently dis- 
heartened and ashamed. I could see that from that time 
Yoh's character sank in the estimation of the people. He 
eased to be the hero whom they hud feared and looked 
up to; bad he not been afraid to put an end by his 
own hand to his now dishonoured life? ‘That is in their 
estimation what Burns, with a very different meaning, calls 
“the second glorious part” which a patriot, warrior or 
statesman, can perform. 

In my scoond Paper I will endeavour to give an analysis 
of the Lf Séo poem, dwelling especially on the most peculiar 
portions of it. Ch‘ii Yiian was not a Confucianist, and there 
is not any mention in his writings of the great sige. His 
affinities were more with Taoism than with the dootrines of 
the Literati; but I do not think I have observed in his picces 
any direct reference to Lio-taze. Such Taoist writers us 
Lieh-tsze, Lid An, Han Fei, and Chwang-tsze frequentl 
x é ly 
introduce both the one philosopher and the other. hwang- 
faze especially delights in making game of Confucius, but 
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Ch‘ is too much centred and concentrated in himself to 
wander much from his own experiences. With the history 
of ancient China, as it may be gathered from the classical 
books and the semi-bistorical narratives of the foudul times, 
hhe was well acquainted ; and he confirms our faith in the 
chronological beliefs of Confucius and Mencius. But the 
home of his mind was in the folk-lore or fuiry-lore of 
‘the Tioist system, while at the sume time be had many 
queer and absurd notions of his own, which remind us of 
the words of Waller to Charles the Second, “ Poets, Sire, 
ssucoved best in fictio 

Tt has been seen that the last thing which our subject 
id before committing his act of suicide was to write his 
poom called “The Stone clasped to the Breast,”* and with 
‘a fow stanzas from it I will conclude this article. 








«How vast is the stream in this first month of summer! 
How luxuriant the grass and the trees! 
With wounded heart and constant griof 
T press along to the regions of the south. 


4 My eyes are dazed by the landscape so strange, 
So still, retired, and silent. 
My wrongs are knotted into a constant sorrow ; 
Tt pains me and exhausts my strength. 
T lay my head on my breast and search my mind ; 
T bow my will, and repress my fears, 


« (Mfy enemies) change white into black, 
‘And tara the upside down ; 
‘The phoenix is kept in a cage, 
“While the fowls and ducks fly and dance. 
“Like dogs they bark at me in troops,* 
‘They bark at me as something strange; 
‘To slander eminence like mine 
Ts indoed the way of vulgar men. 


1 Book TV. pleco 
3 Compare Ps, lx. 6, 
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“Te T take the road, and retrace my way to the north, 
‘All the day to the evening will be gloom, 
T indulge my sorrow, and find pleasuro in my grief, 
‘To laat till the great event come. 


«How grandly the Yoan and Hsiang 
Flow on in their separate courses ! 
Long is their courso and hidden, 
Distant is the way and difficult, 


+ All mon receive the appointment of Heaven, 
‘And each man has his definite lot, 
With determined mind and enlarged will, 
What have I to fear? 


4 T know that death is not to be declined ; 
T wish not to love my life. 
Clearly T announce this to all superior mon, 

‘Ani show them the example of what they ought to do.” 





Such was Ch‘ Yiian’s dying advico, onforeed by his 
daring deed, 


‘Aut. IIL —Ssama Ohtien’s Historical Records. By Hennxnr 
J. Aurs, RAS. 


(Continued from pape 296, Vol for 1894.) 


Onarren IL—The Heia Dynasty. 


Yi of Hoia ‘was styled Wénming.”! Yi’s father was 
Kaun, whose father was the Emperor Ch‘uanhst, whore 
Yangyi, whose father was Hunngti; #0 Yi 
was Huangti’s great great-grandson, and Ch‘uanbsii’s 
grandion. Y's great-grandfather Ch'angyi and his father 
Kaun wore both unable to sit on the Imperial throne, being: 
simply officials. In the time of tho Emperor Yao? “tho 
oluge assailed the heavens, and in its vast expanse en- 
compassed the mountains, and overtopped the hills, so that 
the common people were troubled about it, Yao sought 
for one capable of controlling the waters, All the officials 
‘and presidents of the four mountains said, ‘Kun might 
do it! Yao said, ‘Kun is a man who disobeys orders, and 
tins his companions, Ho will not do.’ ‘The president of 
the four mountains said,” Among his equals there is no 
fone eo worthy as Kun; I wish your Majesty would “try 
Thon which Yao, giving heed to the president of 
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the four mountains, employed Kun to control the waters 
“for nine years,” but the waters did not abate, “and the 
work was wnaccomplished.” ‘Then the Emperor Yao 
sought a man in his stead, and secared Shun. Shun 
being employed in the public service was associated with 
the Son of Heaven in the administration. While on a 
tonr of inspection, he saw that there was no evidence that 
Kun kept the waters under control, so “he imprisoned 
him for life on Mount Yu,” and everyone in the Empire 
‘suid that Shun’s decision was a just one. Shun thon 
‘appointed Kun’s son Yii to the post, and directed him to 
continue his father's occupation. After Yno's death, the 
Emperor Shun! “ asked the president of the four mountains 
if there was any one who could perfect and develop Yuo' 
undertakings, and whom ho could employ in an o 
capacity. They all said, ‘There is lord Yi, tho Minister 
of Works; he might porfoct and develop Yuo's labours’ 
Shun said, ‘Ah yes! you, Yi, have regulated the water and 
the land, but in this office you must exert yourself! YG 
did obeisance with his head to tho ground, and would have 
Acolined in favour of Hsich, Princo Millet, or Kaoyao, but 
Shun said *Go and attond to your duties.” Yi was quick, 
earnest, and diligent, not deviating from virtue, kind, and 
lovable; his word could be depended on, his voice was 
musical, and his body, like a balance properly adjusted, 
movod unwenriedly and solemnly in accordance with cortain 
fixed rules, Yi, thon in company with Yi and Princo 
Millot, having received the Etnporor’s orders, bado the 
princes and people raise a gang of mon? “to make a division 
of the land, and following the line of the hills hew down 
tho trees, and determine the characteristics of the high 
hills and great rivers.” Ya was grieved in that) hia 
progenitor Kun had been punished on secount of his work 
being incomplete, 90, wearied in body and distressed in 
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mind, he! lived away from his home for 13 years, passing 
the door of his house without daring to enter. With 
ragged clothes and poor diet he paid bis devotions to the 
spirits until his wretched hovel fell in ruins in the ditch, 
‘When travelling along the dry land he used a carriage, 
on the water he used a boat, in miry places a sledge, while 
in going ovor the hills he used spikes. On the one hand 
hho used the marking-line, nnd on the other the compass 
and square, Working as the seasons permitted, and with 
a view to? “opoa up the nine provinces,” he made the 
rouds communicable, banked up the marshes, surveyed the 
hills, told Yi and bis band that paddy should be planted in 
low damp places, and directed Lord Millet and his band? 
“when it was difficult to obtain food, or when food was 
scarce, to barter their surplus stock in exchange for what 
they had not,” s0 as to pat all the princes on an equal 
footing. Ya in this way worked for the mutual con- 
onienoe of tho respective districts as regards tho die 
tribution of the wealth and resources of the country. 

Yi started from Oh‘ichow.? He “commenced his work 
in Oh‘ichow at Pot’s mouth, and regulated the country about 
the Liang and Ch'i moantains. Having repaired the works 
fat Taiyuan ho went to the south of Mount Yo. Ho was 
‘successful with his laboars at Tanhusi 
flowing stream of Chang. The soil of the provinco was 
white clay. Its contribution of revenue was the first of 





1 Tn the *Works of Meni” (0, Tp. 197) the pamage ren 
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appear in the traneript from Ti and Chi” below. 
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the highest class with some admixture of the second, while 
its fields woro the average of the middle class, ‘The Oh‘ang 
fand Wei rivera flowed in their propor channels, and the 
Talu plain was formed. ‘The bird barbarians,’ wearing skin 
Aresses, kopt close on the right to the granite rocks, until 
thoy camo to the sos. ‘The Oh'i and Yellow rivers formed 
tho boundaries of Yenchow. ‘Tho nine branches of the 
Yollow river followed thoir courses, and Lei hain was a 
marsh, in which the Yung and Chi stroams wore united, 
‘Tho mulberry region was supplied with silkworms, and 
then the people camo down from the heights and occupied. 
it, The soil of the province was black loam, its herbage 
Juxuriant, and trees tall. Its fields were the lowest of the 
middle lass. Its contribution of revenue was fixed at what, 
would just bo deomed the correct amount, and after it had 
been worked for 19 yoars it was assimilated to the other 
provinces, Its tribute cousisted of varnish and silk, and 
woven ornamental fabrics in baskets. You float along the 
Chi and T'a and so reach the Yellow river. ‘The sea and 
the Tai mountain formed the boundaries of Ch'ingchow. 
‘The torritory of Yii-i was defined, and the Wei and Tet 
rivers flowed in their proper channels, The soil of the 
province was white loan, and on the sea-coast were wida 
tracts of salt land. Its ficlds, which wero imprognated 
with salt, were the lowest of tho first class, and its eon 
tribation of revenue the highest of the second, Ita tribute 
consisted of salt, fine cloth of dolichos fibre, and productions 
of the sea of various kinds, with sill, hemp, lead, pine-troca, 
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tnd strange stones from tho valleys of the Tai. Tho wild 
tribes of Lai woro shepherds, and brought in their baskets 
sille from the mountain mulberry. You float down the 
‘Wen, and so reach the hii, ‘Tho sea, the Tai mountain, 
and the river Huai formed tho boundaries of Hsiichow. 
‘The Huai and I rivers wero regulated. The M@ng aud 
Yi mountains wore made fit for cultivation, ‘Tho watera 
of Taych formed a marsh, and the eastern plain became 
level. The soil of this province was red, clayey, and rich. 
The grass and trees grew more and more bushy. Its fields 
‘wero tho necond of the highest class, and ite contribution 
of revenue was tho averago of the second. Ite tribute 
consisted of earth of different colours, the variegated 
pheasants from the valleys of mount Yi, the solitary 
Aryandra from the south of mount Yi, and the floating 
musical stones from the bunks of the Szii. ‘The wild tribes 
of the Huai brought oyster-pearls and fish, and their 
baskets ware full of dark embroideries and pure white 
silken fabrics. You float along the Huai and Sai and so 
reach the Yellow river. ‘Tho Huai river and the sea 
formed the boundaries of Yangchow. The P'ngli lake 
formed a reservoir of water, where the sun birds (ie, the 
wild geese) settled. ‘Tho three largo rivers entered the 
sea, and the shaking marsh became quite still, Bamboos 
of difforent Kinds were spread about, the grass grow 
Juxuriantly, and the trees tall, but the soil was miry. 
‘The fields of this province were tho lowest of the lowest 
class ; its contribution of revenue was the highest of the 
Towest class, with a proportion of tho cluss above, ° Ite 
tribute consisted of gold, silver, and copper, jasper, pearls, 
Damboos of various kinds, ivory, hides, feathers, and hain 
‘Tho wild poople of the islos brought garments of grass; 
their baskots wero filled with woven silks and cowries, 
and their bundles contained small oranges and pummeloos, 
which were rendered when required. You follow tho 
courso of the Great river and the sea, and so roach the 
Huai and 8zit rivers. Mount Ching and the south of 
Mount Héng formed the boundaries of Ohingchow. The 
7 
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Great river and Han rivers paid their court to the sea. 
‘The nine rivers occupied all the middle of the land. ‘The 
‘To and Chien rivers flowed in their proper channels; 
and tho land in the Yiin and Méng marshes was mado 
capable of cultivation. Tho soil of this province was 

+ miry ; its fields were the average of the lowest class; its 
contribution of revenue was the lowest of the highest class, 
Its tribute consisted of feathers, hair, ivory, hides, gold, 
silver, copper, woods of the wild varnish, cudrania, triloba, 
juniper, and cypress trees, with grindstones, whetstones, 
‘tone arrowheads, and cinnabur, likewise the Ohin and 
Lu bamboos, and the wood of the redthorn, of which the 
three statos brought the most noted specimens. ‘Tho three 
ribbed rush was put in cases which were wrapped up, while 
tho baskets wore filled with dark and purple and 
strings of coarse pearls. From the country of the nine 
rrivers tho groat tortoiso was presented. You float down 
the Great river, tho ‘Yo, the Chien, and the Han rivers, 
¢ross over to the Lo, whence you reach the southern part of 
the Yellow river, ‘The Ching mountain and the Yellow 
rivor formed the boundaries of Yiichow. ‘The I, the Lo, 
the Oh‘an, and the Ohien streams flowed into tho Yellow 
river, the Yungpo waters formed a lake, and tho waters 
of the K'o marsh were conducted to tho Ming ressrvoir, 
‘Pho soil of this province was clayoy, whilo in ite lowor 
parts it was rich, and in clods. Its fields were the highest 
of the middle class; its contribution of revenuo was tho 
ayerago of the highest class, with w proportion of the very 
highest. Tho tribute was varnish, silk, fine cloth of 
Aolichoa fibre, and sackcloth, ‘The baskets were filled with 
delicate embroidery and flossilk, and stones for polishing 
musical stones were rendered when required. You float 
along the Lo until you reach the Yellow river. ‘The 
south of Mount Hua and the Blackwater formed the 
Boundaries of Liangchow. ‘The Min and Po hills were 
cultivated. The To and Chien rivers flowed in their 
channels, surifces wero offred to the hills Twi and Méag 
fon the plateaux, und the wild tribes on the Ho river wore 
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successfully managed, The soil of the province was bluish 
Ddlack, Its fields were the highest of the lowest class: its 
contribution of revenue was the average of the lowest class, 
with proportions of the rates above and below, Its tribute 
consisted of the best gold, iron, silver, ateol, stone arrow- 
hheads, musical stones, and nets woven from the hair of bears. « 
and foxes. From Hsiching you come along the river Huan, 
float down the Ch‘ien, ross over to the Mien, enter the Wei, 
and ferry cross the Yellow river, ‘The Blackwater and the 
westorn bend of the Yellow river formed the boundaries of 
Yungchow. ‘The Jo water flowod westward; the Ching, the 
Ob'i, and Chii streams formed a junction with the Wei, as 
also did the waters of the Féng. Tho Ching and Oh'i hills 
‘wore aucrificed too, and 40 were those of Chungnan and Tunwa. 
all tho way to ‘Bird-and-Rat? bill, Suocessful moasures 
were taken with the plains and awamps as far as the Tayoh 
marsh. ‘Tho people of Sanwei were controlled, and the 
Sanmino tribes kept in good order, The soil of the province 
was yellow clay. Its fields woro the highest of the highest 
class, while its contribution of revenue was the lowest of the 
teoond. Ita tribute was jade, topazes, and white coruelian 
stones. From ‘Stonepile” hill you float on to" Dragongato? 
‘on the western branch of the Yellow river at its junction 
with tho Wei river. ‘Tho western Jung tribes trom the 
Kunlun, Hsichih, and Ch'iison mountains with their hai 
cloth and furs wore kept in order. Journeying over the 
nine mountains, you go from Ch‘ien and Chit hills to 
mount Ching; passing the Yellow river, Pot'smouth, and 
Leishow you como to Taiyo; from Tich‘u and Hsichtng 
hills to ‘King’s houso'; from ‘Taihung aud Mount 
Chiang to the granite rocks and the sea; from Hsiching, 
Chuyu, and ‘Bird-and-Rat”? hills to mount Taibua; from 
‘Bear's-car,’ Waifang, and T’ungpo hills to Peiwei; you 
journey from Pochung to mount Ching; from Neifang to 
‘Papiek, and from the south of Mount Min to Moant Héng, 
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and cross the nine rivers to the Fuchien plain, Following 
the course of the nine large rivers: from the Jo river you go 
to Holi, whence the superfluous water flows into the Rolling 
sands, You trace the Blackwater to Sanwei, where it enters 
the southern sea; you trace the Yellow river from ‘Stone. 
pile’ to ‘Dragongate,’ southward to the north of Mount 
Hun, eastward to Tich'a, again eastward to the ford of 
Méng, eastward you pass the junction of the Lo river to 
‘Tapei, northward past the Chiang water to Tula, northward 
tho stream is divided and becomes the ni 9, reunited 
it forms the opposing river and flows into tho sea, From 
Pochang you trace tho course of the Yang. Flowing 
‘eastward it becomes the Han, further east it becomes the 
‘Ts'anglang water, passing the three dykes it goes to 
‘Maipieh, southward it enters the great river, eastward 
whirling on it forms the P'éngli marsh, again eastward 
it forms the northern great river and enters the sea. From 
‘mount Min you truce the great river, which branching to 
the enst becomes the T’o,, again eastward it comes to the 
Li, passes the nine great rivers and comes to the eastern 
ridge, flows eastward, winds to the north, and joins the 
eddies, eastward it becomes the middle great river and 
enters the sea. ‘Tracing the courso of the Yin river—it 
flows to the east, becomes the Chi, enters the Yellow river, 
flows on and becomes the Yung; eastward it comes out 
to the north of Taoch‘iu, further east flows into the Ko 
marsh, again north-castward it unites with the Wen, and 
will farther to the north-oast it enters the soa. ‘Tracing 
the course of tho Hui from T'ungpo—to the eastward it 
unites with the Ssii and I-rivers, and flowing to the onst 
enters tho sea. ‘Tracing the course of tho Wei from 
ird-and-rat-in-the-samo-hole’ hill—it unites to tl 
with the Féng, further to the north-east it flow 
hing, to tho cast passing the Ch‘ and Ohi streams it 
enters the Yellow river. ‘Tracing the course of the Lo 
from ‘Beat's-ear’ hill, on the north-east it unites with the 
Chien and Chan, further to the cast it unites with the T, 
and to the north-cast enters the Yellow river. So throagh- 
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out the nine provinces a similar order was effected: the 
four coasts were built over, the hills were cleared of their 
‘wood and sacrificed to, tho streams had their sources scoured 
out, tho marshes were well banked, and all within the four 
seus had acooss to the capital. ‘The six treasuries of nature? 
‘wore made the most of, and the various parts of the country 
exactly compared #0 that tho receipt of revenue could bo 
carefully adjusted according to their resources, The throo 
charuoters of the soil woro classified, and the taxation fixed. 
‘The central government conferred lands aud surnames, 
Revenue was paid to the Emperor's exalted virtue, which 
‘was set up as an example, and none opposed his Majesty's 
action.” Now beyond tho Emperor's capital “500 i cons 
stituted the Imperial domain. From the first hundred fi 
they brought, as revenue, the whole plant of the grain, 
from the second the ears, from the third the straw, but 
the people had to perform feudal services, from. the 
fourth the grain in the husk, and from the fifth the grain 
cleaned. Five hundred Zi beyond the Imperial domain 
constituted the domain of the nobles. The first hundred 
{i formed the allotments to the foudal nobles, the second 
hundred those to the people employed by the State, and 
the other 300 those to the various princes, Five hundred 
Hi beyond the nobles’ domain lay the peaceful domain, 
In the first 300 4 they cultivated learning and the 
moral duties, and in the other 200 their energies lay in 
the direction of war and defence, Five hundred 
beyond the poncoful domain was the domain of restraint. 
‘Tho first 300 were occupied by the T tribes, and the other 
200 ‘by criminals undorgoing tho lower banishment. Five 
hundred 1 beyond the domain of restraint lay the wild 
domain, ‘Three hundred 4 wore ocoupied by the Mun 
tribes, and the other 200 i by criminals undergoing the 
greater banishment. On the east reaching to the sea, on 
the west extending to the rolling sunds, to the utmost 














1 Kungean-kuo stats thatthe six treamuien of nature were water, fre, metal, 
‘wood, wart, and grain. 
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Fimits of the north and south, Yu's fame and influence 
spread everywhere within the four seas, so the Emperor 
presented him with u dark-coloured sceptre, thus announe- 
ing to the empire the completion of his work.” 

‘The empire then being at peace and well governed, 
Kaoyuo was made chief minister of state with a view to 
his ruling the people. ‘The emperor Shun gave andience to 
Ya, Poyi, and Kaoyao, who addressed euch other before 
the Emperor. “ Kuoyno, sotting forth his counsels, said, 
“If a man sincerely follows the path of duty and virtue, 
his counsellors will -be intelligent, and those who aid him 
will act in harmony. Yi said, ‘Yes, but what do you 
mean 2? Kaoyao said, ‘Oh! he will be careful about his 
personal ealtivation, and will think constantly about it, 
Thus he will pay due regurd to prevedonce among. the 
nine branches of his kindred, all the intelligent will oxert 
themselves in his serviee, and so from what is at hand he 
may attain to what is far off’ Yi made obeisaneo at 
these excellent words, and said, ‘Tt is 40.” Kuoyao said, 
‘Oh! it all lies in knowing mankind, and in quieting the 
people.’ Yi suid, ‘Alas! to attain to all this would bo 
Aiffioult even for the Emperor. He who knows men is 
wise; he who can put men into the: posta for which they 
fare fit, and can quiet the people, is benevolent, and the 
Dluck-haired race will cherish him in their hearts. Whon 
mun can be thus wiso and kind, why should he have 
unxiety about a Huantow? why to be removing a chief of 
the Mino tribes? why should he fear a man of specious 
worls, good appearance, and artful ways?? Kaoyao sai 
“Just so! thero are in all nino virtues, and when we say 
that a man possesses those virtues it is as much as to aay 
that hie begins to do such and such things, ‘They uro 
liberality combined with dignity, mildness combined with 
firmness, bluntness combined with rospect, aptness for 
government combined with caution, docility combined with 





1 Mont of the <Counsca of Kapyno” i here trastibe, «tow 
peat the hw ly being nit’ "to Ariat ane fot tenes 
iexest that hei drawing largely tom the Book of Mina brite 
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boldness, straightforwardness combined with gentleness, easy 
negligence combined with discrimination, resolution com- 
ined. with sincerity, and courage combined with justice. 
If these are apparent, and that continuously, how fortunate 
it will be. He who daily displays three of these virtues 
could early and late support and educate u family, He who 
is strict and reverent in cultivating six of these virtues could 
brilliantly conduct the affairs of the State, When such men 
are received and found everywhere, the possessors of those 
nine virtues will all be employed, and men of eminence 
will hold office, and the various officers will be respectful 
and diligent, not teaching heretical, vicious, or strange 
doctrines. If such mon and such officers do not exist it 
may be said that the affairs of Heaven are in confusion, 
Heaven punishes the guilty, and the five punishments: can 
be severally applied for thut parpose, Are my words sound, 
and can they be pat in fore?’ Yi said, ‘Your words are 
perfect, and can be successfully put in force,’ Kaoyao said, 
‘As to that Ido not know, but I aim at assisting in the 
path of duty,’ " 

the Emperor Shun said to Yi, ‘Will you, too, make 
@ brilliant speech?” Ya did obeisance und said, “Ah! 
what can I say? I aim at being assiduous from day to 
day? Kuoyao, teasing Yi, aid, “What do you mean by 
boing assiduous?’ Yi suid, ‘When the flood assailed 
the heavens, and in its vast expanse encompassed the 
mountains and overtopped the hills,~so that the common 
people were overcome by the water, I travelled on dry 
Jand in a carringe, went about on the water in a boat, in 
miry places I used a sledge, while in going over the hil 

T used. spikes. All along the hills I hewed paths through 
the woods, and together with Yi supplied the people with 
paddy and fresh meat, In order to drain the nine streams 
into the four seas, I deepened the channels and canals, 
fund connected them with the rivers, and together with 

















1 Hin follows oealy the whole of the “Yi and Chi” chapter of the Book 
of Sistory. 
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+Millet’ and the people in general when it was difficult 
to obtain food, and when food was scarce I bartered the 
surplus stock to make up for deficiencies, and removed 
the stores, Thus the peoplo were quieted, and the various 
states properly governed.’ Kuoyao said, ‘Yes! this was 
good on your part’ Yi said, ‘Ah! your Majesty, care 
fully maintain the Throne which you occupy, and be quit 
in your bebaviour, assist virtue, and the nation will grandly 
respond to your pure desires, Tt will thus be manifest that 
you await the decrees of the Supreme Being, and will 
not Heaven renew its favouring appointment by con- 
ferring blessings on you?’ ‘The Emperor said, ‘Dear 
me! ministers! ministers! you constitute my legs and 
arms, my ears and eyes. If I wish to aid and support 
the people, you help me to do so. If I wish to see the 
emblematic figares of the ancients—the sun, moon, and 
stare—which are embroidered on the robes and coloured 
silks, you sce them clearly for me. If I wish to hear 
the six pitchpipes, the five notes, and the eight musical 
instruments on the adjustment of which depend good 
government or misrule, und the consequent rise or decline 
of the five duties, you hear thom for me, If I do wrung, 
you have to correct me. Do not flatter me to my face 
tand speak evil of me behind my back. Be reverent, yo 
four ministers, and all yo calumniating minions of officials, 
If the prince's virtuo is honestly displayed all’ men will 
be pure.’ Yii said, ‘Yes! should your Majesty not act 
thus, but equally employ the good and bad, you will gain 
no credit,’ The Emperor said, ‘Do not be arrogant like 
Chu of Tan, who took his pleasure only in idleness and 
dissipation. He would make boats go where thero was no 
water, introduced licentious friends into his family, and 
thereby cut off the hereditary honours of his house, I 
could not follow that line of conduct.’ Ya suid, «I was 
married st Trusban on the days fain and jén, and on the 
days uci and chia my son Ch‘i was born. I did not 
treat him as a son, and therefore was able to complete 
my labours on the water and on land. I assisted in come 
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ploting the five Tenures, extending over 5000 fi. In the 
provinces I appointed twelve tutors, and in the regions 
beyond to the four seas I established five presidents, 
‘These all did their duty, and achieved great results, but 
the Miao tribes were obstinate, and refused to do their 
work. Think of this, your Majesty” The Emperor said, 
“That my virtue is the guide is the result of your orderly 
arrangements.’ Kaoyao therefore, respecting Yi’s virtues,” 
bade the people carry out as a rule his plan of preferring 
admonition, bat “also made use of punishments” Shun's 
virtues were very clear, whereupon “Kuei played some 
music; the spirits of Imperial ancestors, and hosts of nobles 
gave place to one another, and eren birds and beasts wheeled 
about and danced. When the nine airs of Shun’s music 
were played, the phonixes came and put themselves in 
attitudes, the difforent beasts led each other on to dance, 
and the various officials were really in harmony. The 
‘Emperor upon this composed the following ode, ‘ Being 
set on high by the favouring appointment of Heaven, wo 
must be careful at every moment, and in every particular.’ 
‘He then sang as follows, ‘When the members are happy, 
the head is exalted, and the various kinds of work are 
happily performed” Kaoyao did obeisance with his head 
to his hands, and thea to the ground, and with a loud 
voice said, ‘Oh! think, It is yours to lead on and origi- 
nate affairs. Pay careful attention to your laws. Be 
cautious’ He continued his song, saying, ‘ When the 
head is intelligent, the members are good, and all business 
will prosper.’” Shun “again sang as follows, “When the 
head is vexatious, the members are idle, and all business 
is ruined’ The Emperor bowed and said, ‘Yes, go and 
be reverent !”” 

‘The whole nation upon this applauded Yii's brilliant 
musical performance, and the divine lord of hills and 
streams, the Emperor Shun presented Yi to Heaven 








1 This peng is found ia Mencivs (Bk. V. pt 1, vi), wher, however, 
‘the name of Shun's wm is not meationed. ‘There are, to, Some 
fcatius has it that after Yi had been “+prewnted to Heaven by Yu, ween 
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as his heir, and 17 years afterwards the Emperor Shun. 
died. ‘The three years’ mourning being over, Yii retired 
before Shun's son Shangohiin to the town of Yang,” but 
the princes of tho empire. all left Shangebiin, and went 
to Yii's court, and Yi accordingly occupied the Imperial 
throne, Facing the south he gave audience to the nation. 
His dynastio appellation was (Hsia hon) Princo: of Hsia; 
and his surname Sst. ‘The Emperor Yii sat on the throne, 
and recommended Kaoyno for promotion, transferring also 
the administration of affuirs to him, but Kaoyao died, and 
hhis deseendants were enfooited with the principalities of 
Yingliu and Hsii. ‘The princo then recommended Yi for 
tho appointment of administrator of affairs. ‘Ton yours 
elapsed, when the Emperor YG, having gono to the east 
on tour of inspoction, died at Huich', and the rulo of 
the empire was given to “When the threo years! 
‘mourning was over, Yi" resigned in favour of Yii's son 
Ohi, ond “retired to the south of Mount Ohi” Yu's 
son Ch'i was worthy, aud tho nation fixed its desires upon 
him, but when Yi died, although the rule was given to 
Yi, he supported Yi but a fow days, when tho nation not 
boing content “the princes all loft Yi, and wont to Chii’s 
court saying, * Ho is the son of our soversiga’” emperor Yi. 

Ch'i then succeeded to the Imperial throne, and bosame 
Emporor Oh‘i, tho Princo of Hsin. ‘Tho Prince of Hsia, 
Emperor Oh‘, was the son of Yi, his mothor being the 
daughter of the lord of T'ushan, As the lord of Hu would 
not submit, Ch'i attacked him, and" “there was a great 
battle at Kan.” 
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Just before tha engagement the “specch at Kan” was 
Aclivered to the “six generals, who were summoned 
together; Chit said, “Ah! ye who are engaged in my 
six arnies, I have a solemn announcement to mike to you. 
The chief of Hu violently sets at naught the five human 
relations, and idly casts aside the three obligations of duty. 
‘Heaven will on this account oppose him and cut off tho 
span of his life, and I am now but reverently executing 
the punishment appointed by Heaven, If you on the left 
do not do your work on tho left, and you on the right do 
not do your work on the right, it will bo a disregard of my 
ondors. If you, charioteers, do not observe the rulos for 
the management of your horses, it will be a distogard of 
my orders. You who obey my orders shall be rewarded 
in tho ancestral tomple, but you who disobey my orders 
shall be slain before the altar of the spirite of the laud, 
and I will destroy both you and your children.” Ho 
thereupon destroyed tho ‘chiof of Hu, and the whole 
nation went to the court of the Prince of Hsia, 

Emperor Chi died, and his son Emperor Taik'ang 
(Kiang tho Ist) came to the throne. ‘The Emperor 
1 Taik'ang lost his kingdom ; his fivo brothera waited 
for him on the north of the Lo river, and composed the 
song of tho five sous.” * 

Kang tho Ist died, and his brother Kiang the Qnd 
camo to the throne, that is the Emporor Kang the 2nd, 
In tho time of the Emperor K‘ang the 2nd, *“ Hai and Ho, 
indulging in wine und dissipation, neglected the scusons, 
‘and let the calendar get into confusion, Yin went to panieh 
them, and the ‘ punitive expedition of Yin’ was composed.” 
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Kang the 2nd died, and his son Emperor Hsiang eame 
to the throne, 

Emperor Hsiang died, and his son Kiang the 3rd came 
to the throne. 

Emperor Kang the rd died, and his son Emperor 
Chu came to the throne, 

Emperor Chu died, und his son Emperor Huai came to 
the throne. 

Emperor Huai died, and his son Emperor Mang came 
to the throne. 

Emperor Mang died, and his son Emperor Hsich came 
to the throne. 

Emperor Hsich died, and his son Emperor Pubsiang 
ame to the throne. 

Emperor Pubsiang died, and his brother Emperor Ohinng 
came to the throne, 

Emperor Chiung died, and bis son Emperor Chin came 
to the throne, 

Emperor Chin died, and Emperor Pubsiang’s son 
Krungehia, that is Emperor K‘ungehia, came to the 
throne. Emperor K‘ungohia was fond of enquiring into 
spiritual matters, and indulged in dissipation, and the 
virtue of the princes of Hsia having degenerated, the 
chiefs rebelled. Heaven sent down two dragons, a malo 
and a female. K‘ungehia could not feed them, and could 
not obtain a dragon-keeper. After the decline of ‘Taot'ang 
(Yao) one of his descendants, Lin lei, learnt to train 
Arogons, and he was chosen out of the dragon-keepers to 
wait on K'ungchia, who gave him the title of dragon. 
tamer, which was inherited by the descendants of the 
Shiwei The female dragon died, and he: served it up 








+ These characters, which mean ‘pig.sy,’ may be wed derogatotily for 
the Shiwei ‘35 3 tribes, which werw to the east, west, north, and south 
‘of Turphan. Ove of the eighteen tribes joining Ylutache in 1125 a0, waa 
called the Grot Yellow Shivel (oe Sitoution do Holi ex Tartar, Teanga, 
vol. iv. p. 70). In Plath’s Mandchuri, p. 80, we find that *the Signet 
ved to the north of the Amor and of te Moho, and 9000 W faa the 
Khitan country. You crus the tiver Cho, yas the mouttain outa, which 
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as a meal for the Prince of Hsia, but the latter having 
sent some one to look for it, he became frightened and 
ran away. 

Kéungehia died, and his son Emperor Kao came to the 
throne. 

Emperor Kao died, and his son Emperor Fa came to 
the throne, 

Emperor Fa died, and his son Emperor Li Kuei,’ that 
is Chich, came to the throne. 


4 000 fin circumference, roach tho Rial xver, and then come to the land 
af the Shine." One of the moat southerly brasehes Of this stock, were the 
nally fom the north of Linolang (ef. Parker's History 

“Tugun, Chine Review, vol. 2x. 100 
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(@) Chi or Chi ming—opening brightnes, fe the mane for the planet Ven, 
so called became it “opens the brightnese® of the day (L, CATV. 2 ¥. 9), 

(8) Tik‘ang, o ang the Int, literally “great pon” but ff i used for 7 
the second of the twentp-cight aterm, answering to cea. in Vings 
contelation, 

(0 Chung Kiang or Kang the 2nd. 

(@ Hoang, the * Counsellor,” is the name of single ed star exewering to 
seventy-thrye of Flamitoed between 8 and « of the Great Bear (Schlegel, 
p.628). The interrogoum of forty years daring this ign refered ty i 
‘ierent schemes of chronology is nt refered to by our historian, 

(6) Shao K’ang =K'ang the lower, or Kang the dnd. 

{G) There sooms an uncertainty to tho right character to be wed for 
the Emperor Chu’s mame, Seima gives first which mone the sce 
twtwoca the throne and the Empere’sriring roam bebind i, and then 
‘FF which means 1.) "The ‘General Mizor of History” ives $f, which 
means a shuttle. It is Hkely that 3, which means Tone, andthe star 
‘in Béotes, ia the one which should be used, 
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Reign of the Emperor Ohich, Ever since tho time of 
Krungehia the barons had frequently rebelled. Chih of 
Hain did not strive after virtuo, and the wars injured the 
people, Unable to enduro their wrongs they summoned 
‘Tung to their aid, but he was imprisoned in the tower of 
Hnin; boing afterwards released. T'ang cultivated virtue, 
fand the princes all went over to him, so T'ang led an army 
to attack Chioh of Hsia, Ohich fled to Mingttiao, and was 
eventually driven out and slain. Chioh observed to 
someone, ‘I regret that I did not take the opportunity 
of killing Tang in the tower of Hsia, nod then T should 
not have beon brought to such a puss’ ‘Trang, boing 
seated on the Imperial throne, superseded Hsia, and 
gave audience to the people. ‘T'ang enfeoffed the 
descendants of the Hsin, Until the time of the Chow 
dynasty they held the principality of Chi, 


(9) Haai=the Sophora Japonica tree slo the essence of the asters BF 
tomate compieed of ain Kguuleus and ain Aquaria, 

(9) Msg-—twurdel grain, solar term ling sboat the Gth Jue, 

(10) Hsieh o00e out. Read 1° a tributary of tho Hoa river. 

(11) Puchsiang no surender, Hsiang lou (BE ff) i ta jn Ari, 

(13) Chiang =a dooe-har. 

(18) China hovel 

(Us) Keung chia Cave A. Chis is « eylial character, and tho fest of the 
Ton stems,” asd Deing wad in notation many bo aad to be equal to 
Jord. 

8) Kia or Haomvast, eloviows. Great Hao the tame for oo a8 
ie peal Hos fo the lath mous pobmerl deal se: J 
(16) Paso shoot: epring. 

(17) U0 Kiwi, or Chieh Kee Lie so, td Chichmernel, oli the lat 

‘the “Ten seme nd therefore equivalent to the latter 10 ve J, 








‘Thus yt of uo names of the Riri of thi dynasty sem toe oan 
‘ith minal o clear vigus and Ths Yt Sl he ore event 
Tos et he names of tbe engror nthe serie dyna of Shanes 


(To be continued) 


Ar. IV.—Kani Voeubularies. By Brrxann Hovowroy, 
MEAS, 


Tan remarkable divergences and alterations which a very 
slight difference in locality causes to exist in the tongues 
of the Tibeto-Burman hill-tribes have been frequently 
adverted to, and are, in fact, one of the stock examples 
of the birth and growth of dialectic change in langange, 
In truth, it must be admitted that in no part of the world 
are the conditions more favourable to such growth than in 
the mass of mountains which extends from the Himalayas 
to Cope Negrais, and which forms the habitat of many 
‘of the most interesting of these tribes, Favoured by 
fan abnormally heavy rainfall, the dense jungles which 
everywhere cover these hills would successfully defy the 
efforts of even civilized people for their destruction. As 
it is, except for temporary clearings for cultivation, and 
somewhat more permanent ones immediately round the 
villages, these forests remain practically intact, forming, 
together with the extraordinarily broken character of the 
ground, one of the most powerful obstacles conceivable to 
intercourse between the various villages. Such intercourse, 
therefore, except when it partakes of a raid or foray, 
‘usually on a very limited scale; nor, as a matter of fuot, 
‘was anything more extended desired by tho villagers until 
quite recently. As McCabe says of tho Nagas: “They 
have remained isolated on their hill-tops, ouly deigning to 
visit their immediate neighbours when a longing for their 
heads has become too strong to be resisted.” ‘Trade and 
commerce being practically unknown, and their political 
system, if it may be 90 called, being essentially clannish 
and unfayourable to the development of a strong central 
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power, the condition of affairs has been as favourable a 
‘possible to dialectic generation, Added to this, it should 
be noted as amongst most untutored and barbarous people, 
their words are not articulated so distinctly and incisively 
as with educated persons, whilst the low tone of voice 
habitual to those living in the forests, and the inherited 
tendency to clip their words and towards laziness of pro- 
nunciation, which prevails amongst most tribes of the Tibeto- 
Burman stock, have all contributed to provent anything 
fixed or stable in the different dialeots, Small wonder, 
then, that the varieties of speech should be so great in 
these regions, or that the few Europeans who bave pro- 
duced vocabularies and dialects of the languages of these 
tribes should all bave found it necessary to caution their 
readers against supposing that the forms and words found 
therein should have acceptance over any large tract of 
country. All that can be dono in such a caso is to loan. 
tho dinleot prevailing in the most important and thickly 
populated part of the tribal country, and when going elas 
where to use with caution all except the commoner worda 
and phrases in it. 

It follows, thorofore, « fortiori, that whilst brief yooabue 
Tnries of tho languages of these poople enablo us to da 
terinino ronghly their ethnical position, (20 far as tho Jatter 
‘can be said to depend on philological evidence,) a much 
fuller and more careful study is necessary before we can be 
in a position to determine exactly their linguistic position, 
and, to some extent, the influences to which they have boon 
subjected in their past history. Tho result of the collection 
of different forms which the samo word takes in the tribal 
pooch would, a9 4 goneral rule, be to sttongthon carefully 
made comparisons euch as those of B. H, Hodgson, but tho 
fact of the existence of this extraordinary state of flux, (a9 
to speak,) in these languages should warn us against. too 
rash comparisons, if such a warning were neoded, which 
ought not to be tho case. 

‘The subjoined vocabularies of the Kami or Khami 
Iamguage will show to some extent the difficulty, or rather 
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tho impossibility, of accepting any one as the standard 
form of such languages as this. They will, however, be 
chiofly interesting in throwing some light on the —phono- 
logical changes which take place in this family, as we have 
here to compare not the words of widely separated tribes 
of doubtful relationship, but those of people living 
neighbouring villages, and calling themselves by one name, 
From tho permutations which have thus admittedly taken 
place in the same language, it may be possible to argue 
with more certainty on thove used by different tribes now 
widely sundered from each other. ‘The comparative philo- 
logy of these languages is, in fact, in still wo elementary a 
‘ato that no further apology is, I think, needed for tho 
Presentation of what would ordinarily be a surplus de 
richewes in the words of one language. 

Tho first of these vocabularies hus been procured by: 
Maung Hla Paw Zan, an Extra-Assistant Commissioner in 
tho Akyab district, (under the orders of A. M. B, Irwin, 
Deputy Commissioner), ‘The words wore not altogether 
taken down nocording to the aocopted systom of transliterae 
tion, bat no difliculty has been experionced in effvcting tho 
necossary alterations. ‘The internal evideuoe shows that on 
tho wholo this list has boon carefully mado, whilst it is tho 
best preserved Kami of the four, iv. the words show com 
paratively few changes induced by laziness of speech, eto. 

‘Tho second was made by Mg. Tha Bwin, Myook of 
Sandoway, whilst I was there, tho words being taken from 
a Kami youth from the Akyab district. My. Tha Bwin 
is a very intelligent specimen of the subordinate Civil 
Service of Burma, and I am inclined, considering 
aptitude for taking down words correctly, to regard this 
list us the most corregtly taken down of the four, though 
the words show more traces of dialectic degeneration than 
those in the first one. (This list is marked T-B.) A 
considerable additional number of words, collected by Mg. 
Tha Bwin, beyond those required for purposes of comparison, 
are inserted at the end, as they are ull words in common use, 
and no extended vocabulary of Kami has yot been published, 
14805, A 
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‘Tho third and fourth lista’ are taken from tho essay 
“On the Indo-Chinese Borderers,"” by Brian Houghton 
Hodgson, being furnished to him by tho late Sir Arthur 
(then Ouptain) Phayre, Tho latter one is called “Kami,” 
aud it is stated that the Kiimis are divided into two 
Aivisions—Kami or Kimi and Kimi, called by tho Arakanose 
Awa! Kami and Aphya Kimi, There would seem to be 
some mistake about this division, which is not mentioned 
in the Census Reports, nor in recent accounts of the Hill 
‘Traote of Arakin; nor have I, when in Arukan, been able 
to hear of any such poople as the Kdmis. ‘Tho Burmsso; 
who have a happy nack in giving nicknames, have mota« 
morphosod Kathi into. Micémyl=dog’s-tail, and’ by this 
name the tribe is widely known Arakan and Barma. 
It is probable that “Kami” is a mere corruption of this 
latter word. The internal evidence also in the vocabularios 
would show that the second, or “ Kii ist, is pract ically 
the same as tho first, or Kami ono, with certain differences 
uo apparently to Chin and Mro influence. I havo, theres 
fore, morely alluded to the first list as P. 1 the second 
as P. 2, being convinced that no roal subdivision, such ay 
“Kia,” exists in the tribe. Tn the last Consus Report 
the latter are put down as numbering 14,126 souls with 
tho limits of Burma properly speaking, It is probable 
that this number is, owing to defective enumeration, somo. 
what under the mark, 

From,a philological point of viow, the Kamis fall under 
the Chin-Lushai group of the Tibeto-Burman. family. From 
the vocabulary made by Mg. Tha Bwin, it will be soon that 
the language possosses it least two tones,? corresponding to 
those in Burmese, and it is possible that the rising tone also 
oxists in it, Although the gutturals and ¢ occur, us well 
as the Iabio-dontal / (the latter rarely), words can only end 
in a vowel, a nasal, or tho consonants & and 4—p, /, and 
though still final in Lushai, being not now so in Kami, ‘The 






























1 dina means tho month of u iver, ophys its souree, 


2 fits ight toe premade te ioe 
acs : the Tt ty th Sgure 1 andthe beary 
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“spiritus lenis” is mot with (rarely) at tho end of words, as 
is also the caso in Lushai and §. Chin, and similarly to the 
latter language we find the indistinct initial nasal m'. ‘The 
chief phonetic rules observed in comparing the different 
lists are well known to obtain in the different languages 
of this branch of the Tibeto-Burman family. ‘They aro 
‘us follows: 

The sorviles ku, ga ta, and a are interchangeable, 
fas aro also ma, m, pa, ba, p. A and a (serviles) are 
frequently dropped, and serve, I beliove, mainly to fuslitate 
the enunciation of the initial Jotter. The consonants 4’, x, 
and / are often interchanged, the last two being, in fuct, 
merely softenings of the first, whilst the semi-vowols y 
and , whether initial or following a consonant, are easily 
weakened into i and ¢ or w and @ respectively. The nasala 
‘i, and m interchange when final, but as regards m, at any: 
rate, not whon initial, 
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Back (the) le-tiin, 
Buck-bone naun k'ut 

Batho ikaa-hu. 

Beads ; ‘ma-yau, (amber) me-1 
Board ami? 

Bed F-nu-maton, 

Bito (v.) 

Blind (bo) 

Body 

Born (bo) 

Borrow (v.) _ 
Bottle 

Bow (n.) 

Brass 

Broad 

Broak (¥.) 

Broom 

Brother (older) 
Brother (younger) 
Brother-in-law 
Brow 

Buy 

Charcoal © 

Cheat 


heck 
Cheroot. 





lit 


Broun, 
‘Chest (breast) 
Chicken 

hin 

Citron 

Olan 

‘Claw (v.) 
Climb (v.) 
Cont 

Comb 

Corner 
otton 

Crab 

abit 

Cat (¥.) 


Dance 

Dark (it is) 
Deer 

Difficult (it is) 
Door 

Dry (be) 
Dast 


Earring 
Elbow 
Entrails 
Eyo-ball 
Eye-brow 
Eyo-laah 
Eyelid 





Fat (n,) 
Feast (to) 
Feather 
Fight (to) 
Finger 


Vauk.! 
bu shon, 
mu. 


1. 
(fore) kau-mu, (third) kane 
‘sari, (little) kau-sa, 
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Lip 
Lowe 
Louse 


Maiden 
Medicine 
Mud 


Nail (of the band) 
Narrow 

Navel 

Neck 

Needle 

Nest 

Now 

Noon 


Oar 
Old (be) 
Orphan 


Pain (to) 
Palm (of han) 
Petticoat 
Pigeon 

Pineb (v.) 
Place (n.) 
Poor (bo) 
Porenpine 

Pot 

Prawn 
Pregnant (be) 
Pretty (be) 
Profit 

Prico 


Pumpkin 
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Kane 
amanu ma-sé? 
ya-hi. 

xet. 

taleki, 

asi.! 

dek-kok, 





Kan aun, 
kai suam-ta, 
ayoh-m'yi. 
kana, 

Kwai. 


ayon, 
tuctu t'et, 





Rain (n.) 


Rainbow (to be a) 


Rat 
Rice-seed_ 


Ring (lnger) 
Root 


+ Rope 
Rust 


Scar 
Seo 
Shadow 
Sink (¥.) 
Sistor 


Slayo 


Sloopy (be) 
Smell (n.) 
Smoke 


Song 
Soul (the) 
Spirit (ovil) 


Spirits (liquor) 
n 


Saucon (v.) 
Stag 






ta-min. 
son-thi. 

ha-e ka-do'; dngat-ma.t 
(us spirits) f-dan. 

Kani diim-do.t 

Kauka ti, 

mé? de 
tiicku-lin-ka-hit-det, 


imal. 
tau!-tén. . 
ag-‘son. 
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Tear (v.) 
‘Thiet 
Thigh 
This 


Thora 
Thread 
Throat 
Thumb 
Thunder (v.) 
‘Tobacco 





sau-K'an-é, 

Too (big) K6 pu, (first) k’>-mu, 
(third) k’d-sari. 

‘To-morrow (day after) eak’on-toi-be, 

Tongue omlai, 

Turtle ‘ali, 


Vein faa. 
Voice ata-hok. 


Wages 
Waist 
‘Warm (be) 
wi 


rasp 
Water (make) 
Weave (y.) 
Well (0.) 
Widow 
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Ant. V.—On the Stress-Accent in the Modern Tndo-Aryan 
Vernaculars, By G. A. Gurensox, Px.D., OLE. 


[Tho following contractions have been used in thi 
Pro, Prakrt 








Paijabr 5 
ZDMG., Zeitwheift der deutichon Morgenéndivehon Gewllwchaft; H.C., Hema 
sauira’s Prakrit Grammar] 


‘Tue TAs, closely follow the rules of the Sanskrit stress-accent 
(as distinct from the ancient musical accent) which have been 
noted by Prof. Jacobi in ZDMG. xlvii. 574 and ff. The 
only difference is that the TAVs. do not usually throw the 
accent farther back than the antepenultimate if the word 
ends in a long syllable. ‘The general rules are as follows 

(1) The stress-accent falls on the penultimate if i 
long. Examples—Skr. and ‘Ts. Afr(i ‘fame’; G. jan 
sacrificial thread’; M. gidi(a) ‘a vulture’, 
8. raid ‘a dweller’; H. asiijha ‘invisible 
husbandman’; B. chotdkka *small.” 

(2) If the penultimate be short, the accent falls on the 
antepenultimate, provided that be long. Examples—Skr. 
and ‘Ts, Airfan(a) ‘a report’; M. cafan(a) ‘inclination,’ 
dpar(a) ‘clothes’; H. bandhan(a) ‘binding.’ 

(8) In any other case it is thrown back us far as possible 
—the limits being, in Sanskrit and Tss., and in TAV. words 
ending in a short vowel, the last sylluble but three; and 
in IAY. words ending in a long vowel, the antepenultimate. 
Examples—Skr. Aiifilatd ‘deceitfulness,’ us a Ts. kifil’ta; 
M. hér’eat(a) ‘a saw’; Ts. pdr’bot(a) ‘a mountain’; B. 
-pair'eat(a) ‘touching’; H. tin’kd ‘a straw,’ bdi(a) ‘force?: but 
‘AL. pahiie'nd (not pahiie’nd) ‘to arrive’; H. nikdl’td ‘issuing.’ 





‘a 
da one-eyed"; 








kisda(a) ‘a 
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Sometimes, however, even an TAV. word, which has the 
fsocent on the antepenultimate, may retain the accent on 
the same sylluble, when it becomes the last syllable but 
three by the addition of a socondary suffix. This is by 
no means universal; pronunciation varying with different 
people. Thus, HL Hafi ‘a butterfly,’ long form, properly, 
titdfiyd, but also sometimes titaliyd. 

(4) If the accent does not fall on the first syllable of 
a word, that syllable has a secondary: accent. Thus, Ske, 
Kiléndh ‘of families?’ So TAV. rahi, chétikka, as above; 
Ts. ddhin(a) ‘dependent on? 

(5) A tendency is obsorvable from the earliest times to 
lide a short vowel following the aocented syllable: thus, 
Skr, bhigint or bhigm; Skr. pigaphila, Pr. *pigphala, 
Pipphela; Skr. sirabhi, Pr, *sirbhi, sibbhi; Ske. ldvana, 
Pr. *Hirya, *léuna, lina; Ske, jieita, Pr. *jtia, ja. Tn 
the IAVs. the process is still carried on, but the neutral 
vowel is substituted for a, i, or u, instead of that vowel 
being altogether clided. ‘Thus, M. kdv'eat ‘n saw’; 8, 
bigdsfnm ‘to be spoiled’; B. ghér'ed ‘a horse’; Ske, 
dirbilakah ‘weak,’ Pr. dibbalus, H. dib'ia2 


The elision of { and u is moro raro in the TAVs,, and 
is restricted to special cases, 





Examples are— 
Ske. Uhdgint ‘sister’ — Be, bihint 





bihin. Other dia- 
lects bikin, but M. 
sand B.,to preserve 





the 4, throw the 
accent on it and 


q lengthen it, bahin, 
badhirah * dent? bahirs YL. bah'ra o bahiva, 








4 fl srs opr fom the Romane ngugee La, snd: 
Prach,verplpne; Tan, pagan Seen, nga —Labi,sineindie 
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Ske. prithawah ‘iret’ Ap. paghdcillau HL pai'la, but M 
pahilé, G. péheld, 
and 60 on. 
vidyut ‘lightning’ bigjulia ‘HH, by", but other 
TAY. bijutt. 


Cases sometimes occur of the @ being weakened to i or w 
instead of the neutral vowel. The é ebange is most common 
in Sindhi, and the w in Bapgalt. Examples— 

‘Plypatah ‘a pipal tree” ——_pippals 8. pipirw. 

viralah ‘rare’ 8. birils. 

rari +9 cage” paijarain 8. pijird. 
* sTs., Bg. dgun(i). 
silk-cotton tree’ aimba Bg. simul. 

(6). In compound words, the first member retains its 
‘own stress-accent as a secondary accent, the stress-accent 
of the second member being the stress-accent of the wo 
thus, H. pdn’sd/d ‘a watering-place’; M. phiil’méls ‘a florist"; 
B. d-sijf(a) or d-siji’ed ‘invisible.’ This secondary accent 
I mark when necessary with the sign for a grave accont, 
Dut shall generally omit it, 

‘This rale about compound words explains such apparently 
anomalous forms as the B. déki’éha ‘I saw,’ and the many: 
similar verbal forms in that language, in which the accent 
falls on the penultimate or final syllable of the word. ‘They 
are really compounds of the past participle [dékhai(a)], and 
‘old forms of the Vah ‘to be? aii meaning ‘1 am,’ and so on. 

‘Tho tendency to drop the final vowel of the first member 
‘of the compound [as in déthal(o)+dhi] dates from the 
earliest times, ‘Thus, Skr. kimbha-kdrah ‘a potter’; Pr. 
kimbha-dro or kimbhérd (against the usual custom, H.C. 
i, 8), TAV. kumhdr(a); Skr. ndeamdiita ‘jasmine’; Pr. 
Sndemdlia, *ndindlia, nomalia; Skr. pritivégah, Pr. 
or padiréss, H pogés(a). A long vowel in such » position 
is first shortened and then elided: thus, Skr. deilcatedriipat ; 
Pr. *hdydyalisani, blydlisam ; H. bydlis(a). 
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(7) If the accent falls on a short vowel there is a tendenoy 
to lengthen it; thus, Skr. dpagd or dpagd ‘a river’; misala 
or mésala a club” ; 80 also— 

writipad ‘first day of | pddicayé or | M. pdg'ed, but H, 

ea Sheceght pidicaya i pagiba, B. pdrab. 

Adsting ‘she elephant’ —Adtthini M. (with change of 
accent) /attiy, but 
HH. ete. hdth’né, 

(8) On the other hand the accent has a tendeney to 

shorten a preceding long vowel; eg. Skr. dgdran ot 
iu ‘a house’; Skr. dtikipyah or akiipya (for aikiipya) 
“very base’; 20 in IAV-- 
Kasteain * green vitriol’ fasésam — H, haste, 
‘ddhinah * dependent on” STs. adhin. 
dévdlayah ‘temple’ decdtas —“P. deedta, 

So M. biik(a) “begging,” bhitée, G. bhikhéri ‘a beggar’; 
AM. kiim(a) ‘ work,’ kamda ‘that which earns’ Again, Skr. 
gen, karndsya ‘of an ear’; Pr. dat. kanndaa or hindsa ‘to 
fan car’; M. Ainds(a) (STATE) ‘to an ear,’ in which the 
first @ is written long, but is pronounced short like the 
a in the Italian Wile. So also M. biit(a), dat. dhikis(a); 
pik(a) ‘a ripe crop,’ dat. pikds(a); Adt(a) ‘a hand,’ dat, 
Adtis(a) as in kands(a), 

(9) When word begins with two long syllables, the 
second of which hus the stres-acoet, the seeondary accent 
on the first syllable often attracts the first accent io itself, 
and the syllable which would ordinarily bear the streat, 
accent is shortened. Thus, Skr. daita becomes in Pr, énia, 
Ske. piniya, Pr. péniya, and s0 00, So— 
décilayah * temple’ HH. décal, M. déral, 
kdyésthah ‘3 man of the 




















ayéttha B, kiyoth, 
‘tdtidlah ‘mad? cada MM. 
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(10) This even happens when the first syllable is short; 
ag. Skr. dlika ‘false,’ Pr. dliya; Skr. mddiika ‘name of 
a tree,’ Pr. méhua; so— 

@risah ‘a kind of tree’ —shrisa 

deitiyakah * second? ditiyad 

gabhirakah * deep’ gahirad 
balicdrdah *a bullock’ dito TAY. bail or Bail, 





(11) In Sanskrit and Prakrit there was also a secondary: 
‘accent on the penultimate of a word. ‘Thus, in hifilita the 
‘in the penultimate has more accent than the i in the 
antepenultimate. Sometimes this secondary accent was so 
strongly felt that it swallowed up the main stress-aocent, 
and itself became the main accent, with the usual result 
of lengthening the accented syllable. Thus, while on the 
one hand we have jdlpika ‘talkative,’ pdreatika’ ‘a range 
of mountains,’ we have also ja/pdka, pareatiya, or pareatiya 
‘a mountaineer’: so also wo have ratiika, or rithina * pos- 
sessing a chariot,’ and grdwike ‘a villager,’ but also grinfya, 
griméya, and grimina; dévika ‘a goddess,’ and déctka ‘a 
queen’; déstka and dégiya ‘native’; saukhika and saikhiya 
‘pertaining to enjoyment’; wirtira or eivtira ‘a quail’; 
naksdtriya ‘belong to an asterism,’ but ndgariya ‘belonging 
to a town’; hdrira and Adrfra ‘the shoot of a bamboo.’ 
Again, cdtula, or vdtdla ‘influted’; dipin, or Wipin ‘a 
guinea-pig’; wdrsike ‘rainy,’ but edeadifha ‘loquacious’; 
Sigerika, but jlgarika, not jagaruka ‘waking? 

In Pr. this is specially common in certain pleonastic 
terminations. One is -ia or -Wa. Thus, eiji/a ‘lightning? 
pattilam ‘a leaf) pidlam ‘yellow’; but pdllarilla ‘a shoot,” 
mihilla ‘a face, hitthilla ‘a hand.’ S80 Skr. décakiilenn, 
Pr, déillars; Skr. sdredtah, Pr. storie; Skr. thitas, Pr, 
éhitts; Skr. dnydtah, Pr. dnndttd. So ulso the suffix k: 
























4 With reference to many ofthe following exsnpe, iis harlyneomry to 
Point out the clove betwee the tn a ad Sy 
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thus, Pr. Mitkas, or (Mg.) Adgékiwn ‘heart? “According 
to Markandeya, xii. 16, the rule is made general in Magadhi 
Prakrit, in which any vowel before the suffix he may be 
Iengthened. ‘Thus, Skr. Jaedéayako, Mg. Pr. liimndke, oF 
ldunndke “lovely.” 

This second accent on the penultimate reappears in soveral 
of the TAVs. ‘The Apabbramnga Prukrit termination ~dkw 
becomes (by elision of the 4) di, and then 3 or a. So the 
termination is becomes ta or iyd, and thence i. In two 
Western Vernaculars, ie. Gujarati, and especially Ma- 
rath, curiously enough the Magadhi Prakrit custom bas 
obtained, and this secondary accent has swallowed up 
the main accent of the word, and becomes itself the main 
Accent, with the usual consequence of shortening the pre- 
ceding syllable So that dku and tka become aku, du, 
and tha, fd, and then @ or d, and i, preceded by a short 
vowel. Thus— 





Ske. Apr. Tay, 
Iiipdkak*a well’ — kiiedd Aird, but HL. bia, 
oddikoh ‘a bangle’ eddaa ciyé, M. cird, but H. efi, 


1 Atte ie orang is pres hpi a én Wo hs ome 
yt ple, i Sad ule el ae 

ad heey a ne 9 a tak 
ELS Reon Wet, the et ey ate 
eT at ren yee tlc eed Uc ln 
RUT oie ina the Reyna eae es ma 
Halonen a id A Mh aes ol 3 He 
heel ie ote acne yh el an 
Sri i Bet fed oars ts nee, adn ocd 
Sanskrit and Hind they ww eae He thew gee ate Oa 





























that tention bats ten dn 
Uy ohuervers om the apot. In 

egardh M., Molerworth's di 
‘ind, all of which exacly bear ou 
















pear oa ss 
oy iat a 
citrdkak ‘a leopard’ cittd? —‘M. cité, but H. ota. 
Hitikah ‘a worm’ — kiddie M. Hid, but HL bird, 8. bird. 
gikgital ‘learned’ —eikkhii M. gikhd, but H. sikid. 
‘mistikah ‘ sweet" — mitthdii M. mithd, bat HL. mitha. 
sdciknh ‘a tailor’ —sieiit © M. sited, but TL. aidel. 
ifika ‘a betel-roll” cijia _M. birt, but H. biri, S. bird. 
Again, in other terminations— 
Adstint ‘she elephant? hatthint M. hatin, but HL. hathint. 
bhdgint ‘a sister’ bahint  M. bahin, B. bahin, but H. 








And so in all other similar feminines in M. So also M. 
mid ‘dead,’ but HL. mia. 


But a similar change occurs in other languages ; 
dyitékam ‘gambling? — jai or jindia 


dipdkah ‘a light? dicdit or dicdu 


abjydnjtak ‘anointed’ — abehijjia 


yliktékam (2) a pair’ (2) jatar 


dbhydntéve * within” abbhintarahé 


(12) The shortening and clision of the vowel following 
the accented syllable, as in déra/(a) and déd'ld, bas had 
fone very important result, It follows that when a word 

za 1995, Py 
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ends in a short vowel, that vowel, under the influence of 
‘the stress or the secondary accent on the penultimate, has 
tendency to disappear. 

Taking Tadbhava words first—These come to the IAVa., 
though the Apabbraiaca Prakrit, and nouns pass into the 
IAs. in the form of the nominative singular. Nearly 
every Apabbiratiga word, and the nominative of every 
ek, Wak Tanguage ended in a, i, or u, or in one of 
these vowels nasalized. If one of these final vowels be 
preceded by a consonant, under the influence of the accent, 
it disappears in the modern tongues. ‘Thus— 





Sir. Nom, S. Be dpa lay. 

ghitak ‘horse’ gh ghédu ghid (ghar. 
pérkafi‘fig-tree’ pakbadi —— pihadi pikad (pakar), 
bahuh arm” baba bikin bah, 


‘The same applies to the cases in which a verbal form 
ends in a short vowel. Thus— 


Six, Ap. Pr 
pitlasi ‘thou rendest’ — pithisi —M. parkas (or poyhet), 


It will be seen that under the influence of tho accent 
there has been = regular weakening of the final vowel at 
each of the last two stages. Prakrit has ghedo with the 
final ¢ long, Apabbraincs weakens it to w, and the TAVs, 
omit it altogether. There is a tendeney in some dialects 
to proserve the final vowel. It is especially the ease jn 
Bg. tnd in the literary styles of most of the IAVs. ‘This 
is due to the influence of purists who endeavour to preserve 
the Skr. pronunciation. In Bangali and its sister languages, 
it is also due to other special reasons which need not be 
discussed here. On the other hand, some Ian, 


my ae pag 
fond of shortening and eliding a final long vowel of a ‘Te, 





‘Thus, in Bihari the word for ‘woman’ is indifferently 
wari (purist), ndri, or nér (poetical and vulgar),- In Sindhi 
and Kipmiri the final short vowel of Tadbhavas is preserved, 
‘but it is only very faintly pronounced, We meet the 
Process, in fact, at an older stage, and can watch the vowel 
in the very act of disappearing. 

In Tatsamas the result is the sume. The noun is also 
‘used in its nominative form, and a final visarga is omitted, 
as that letter has ceased to exist in the IAVs, We thus 
get— 


Sk Interodiate Stage. Ly. 
lah ‘strength? bila bil oF Béla. 

matih “mind” mnditi mat or mdti, 
edxtuh ‘thing’ bésts bdat or béstu. 


The above remarks only refer to prose pronunciation. 
In prose these vowels, though they have disappeared, are 
not elided, for they are still there, and again resppear 
in poetry, which always preserves the older forms of the 
Tanguage. Thus— 

Is Pronossond 
av. fo Pro. 
ohir 
pakar 
bah 





agtaag4 
z 
= 








Anr. VL—Nojamesha, Naigametha, Nemeso, By Dr. M. 
Wistexsrz. 


Oxe of the sculptures discussed by Dr. Bibler in his 
highly interesting paper on Specimens of Jaina Sculp- 
tures from Mathura (Epigraphin Indica, vol. ii. part xiv. 
pp. BLL sz.) bears the perfectly legible inscription Whayaed 
Nemeso, “divine Nemosa.” Dr. Bibler (4c. p. 314) 





them, ident 
meshin, 
presiding over the procreation of children. Ip 
of this explanation Dr. Buhler refers (p. 316) to “tho 
occurrence of the Sanskrit words Naigamesha and Nejamevha, 
which in the Gphyasdfras and the medical Saphitas are 
the names of a deity with a ram’s bead, particularly 
dangerous to children.” “There can be no doubt,” Dr. 
Bihler adds, “that the Naigamesha or Nejamesha of the 
Brahmans, who seizes children and sorely afflicts them 
with disease, and the son-granting and embryo-exchanging 
Naigumesha-Naiganeshin of the Jainas aro in 
identical.” 

Now, though I do not wish to deny a couneotion between, 
cor even a possible original identity of the two divine beings, 
Nejamesha and Naigamesha, I may be allowed to point out 
thot there is an essential difference between the Nejamewha 
‘as described in Vedic writings, and the Naigamesha of 
the medical Sambitis, or the Naigameya of the Mabi- 
bharata.t 









+ Tam inclined fo think that Yoigameye in the Mahibbirate is merely a fae 
for ‘Naigemovha, for it i hardly posible to etablsh an ety 
fim bc info foun, snd of imple fe rite 
tgs. "See Petrsbarg Dictionary, ae. Neiguneys, and Buble, fp. 316, 


: 
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‘We meet with Nejamesia for the first time in one of 

the Khilas of the Rigveda,! where we read. 
Neéjamesha para pata siputrah pinar & pata | 
‘asyai me putrdkdmayai gdrbham & dhehi yah piman || 
yatheydm prthiet mahyittand garbham adadhé \* 
‘evdim tm garbham & dhehi® dagamé mast siitace \) 
Vishoh* gréshthena rapénasydm ndryam gacinydm | 
plondmsam putrdm® & dhehi dagamé mast aittave || 





“0 Nejamesha! fly away, and fly hither again bringing 
a beautiful son; to my wife here who is longing for a 
son grant thou an embryo, and that a malo one, 

“Just as this wide Earth here, lying stretched out, 
conceives tho embryo (of plants), so grant thou that 
embryo which is to be born in the tenth month, 

"Place thou a male child, to be born in tho tenth 
month, into the womb of this woman,* (a child endowed) 
with Vishnu's most beautiful form.” 

These threo verses seem to be intended here to form 
one hymn, and Nejamesha seems to be the deity invoked 
in all tho throe verses. ‘The Muntras would have to bo 
spoken by husband desirous of malo offspring. But it 
is moro than doubtful whether tho three verses, belonged 
together originally. ‘Tho various readings end tedy 
girtham d dhateva in verse 2, and eisino in verse 8, soom 
jbo i a ‘Miller's Rigveda (second edition), vol. tv, Pe BH; 


* This line occurs, Av. v.25, 2; vi 17, 1, with the various reading mah 
ttAnim for mabyttind, Tho Mantrpaiha 112, 4 rade nthe meee es 
mahi thahghantt. a 


igen 112, « hae te impr sat ey tt ha 
adhaoras 


a RTE 
¥. 25, 10-13. ¢ 
Se oe sete 
fet ager ee pea oe 
fata Tae ee 
Te is not necessary sorret asydin niryim to aay néryi, the reading. \". 
1.3518, ee Sts mi hs tne Ap Te 
Sh ea 
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far more plausible than the readings of the Khila MSS. 
If we separate the throo verses, we should translate 
differently. 

(1) “0 Nejamesha! fly away, and fly hither again 
bringing « beautiful eon; fo me here who am longing Jor a 
‘ton grant thou,” ete, 

(2) “Just as...» the embryo (of plants), so shalt thou 
conceire an embryo to be born in the tenth month.” 

(8) “0 Fishyu? place thou » malo child, to be born in 
the tenth month, into the womb of this woman, (« child 
endowed) with a most beautiful form.” 

Tn that caso the first Mantea only would be addressed 
to Nojamesha, aud it would bo prayer used by a woman 
who wishes to have a son, ‘The other two Mantras are 
ordinary garbhadhdna-Manteas spoken by the husband.t 

‘This Khila occurs aftor Rigveda x. 184, and the Rgvi- 
Ahina iv. 23 states briefly that both the hymn ‘ eithpur 
yonin? (x. 184) and the Khila ‘nejamesha’ are to bo 
employed if a woman who has attained to maturity, does 
not conceive. As Ry. x. 184 can only bo meant for @ 
prayer of the busband, tho rule of the Rgvidhiina seoms 
to imply that both hymn x. 184 and the Khila are to be 
recited by the husband. I give tho passage from Dr, Ry 
Meyor’s edition of the Rgwidbiina;— 

pushpam dpah{od tu ya garbham na grhtyad eayonvita | 

“eiahnur yoni” *ngjamesha" yonine aprshted tato japet || 











‘Those three Mantras are prescribed in the Grhyaslitras 
tax prayers to bo used for certain coremonies connected 
with conooption and pregnancy. Aocording to Agv. 
Grhy. i 14, 8 and Qankh. Grhy, i. 22, 7, thes Mantras 
fore to be used with certain burnt oblations offered at the 
Sinantonnayana or Parting of the Hair. This is an 
important rite, porformed in the fourth or seventh month 
after conception, and probably intended to secure malo 
offspring. 














1 Sc sao Stans’ German traslation of the Agralayan-rhyasite, p39 
(oote to 14, 8). 
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The samo three Mantras, though not as one hymn, 
geeur ugain in the Mantrapatha,: the Prayor-book of the 
Apastambins, i. 12. Here we find first the three verses 
of Ry. x. 184, followed by the verso ydtheyin prthict, ete. 
(Khila 30, 2) and another similar verse, after which wo 
have cisino gréshthena, etc. (Khila 80, 3) and Néjumesha 
nara pata, ete. (Mantrap. i, 12, 7), followod by six other 
gorbhadhana-verses, the wholo forming a prayer which, 
according to Apast. Grhy, 8, 13, is recited by the husband 
fat the time of cohabitation (rfu-swmdrecans). Hore there 
can be no doubt that only tho ono verso Ngumeaha para 
Pata, otc., is addressed to the god Nejamesba. 

Wo meot again with the samo throo verses in tho 
Manaea Grhyasatra, and hero they are wot only given ia 
the samo order in which they oocar in tho Khila of the 
Rigveda, and in tho Grhyaviitras of Agvalayana and 
Qaikhiiyana, but they aro distinotly meant to be addressed 
to the god Nejamestin, According to tho Man, Gphy, ii, 
18, a certain snoriico, tho ahidahutan, is to be performed 
tt the boginning of every fortnight ducing a whole your 
by a porton who is desirous of having a son, Bur if, 
Alter the lapeo of ono year, this ceremony proves of no avail 
ho sliould havo recourse to the Najiomeaha Sthdtpake, the 
Pan-cako offering in honour of Nejamesha, Having 
socked a, pan-cake for Nejaetha, the Sitra saya, 16 
should offer it ncoording to tho rite of the hadahuta 
sucritioe (najjamerha athatipaka srapayited yatha shiudihutam), 
with the threo verses, Néjamesda para pata, eto? 

A similar pastago occurs in the Kathika Grhyasittra 
88, but here only the ono verse, N¢jamesha para. pate, oto. 
is given? 
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‘We see, then, that in the Mantra ‘Néjameha para 
pata Nejamesha is referred to as a (winged?) deity who 
is supposed to grant children, especially sons, to parents 
longing for them. In the Grhyasiitras, too, Nejamesha ia 
a son-granting deity, and never a demon dangerous to 
children (‘Ein best, den Kindern gefabrlicher Unhold,? 
Potersburg Dictionaries). We mect in the Grhyasiitras 
with @ great number of names of demons causing children’s 
diseases, such as Canda, Marks, Upavira, Caundikeys, 
Ulikhala, and many others,' bat neither Nejamesha nor 
Naigumesha is among them, 

The Vodic Nejamesha, therefore, comes in this respect 
nearer the Jaina deity than the Naigamesha of the medical 
Books, On the other hand, Nejamesha is not described as 
goat-headed or rum-beaded, 

‘A goat-headed or ram-headed divine being is Naigamesha 
as described in the medical Sambhit In the Sugruta 
Noigamesha appears ay one of the nine Grahas or domons 
causing children's diseases (Uttaratantra, Ady. 27). Ho 
in desoribod (ibid, Adhy. 37) ax ‘a ram-faced domon 
(graha) created by Parvath, carrying off little children, « 
most intimate friond of the god Gala” :— 

Noaigumeshas tu Parralya srshto meshdnano grahah | 

Aumdradhart devarya Guhaxydtmasamahs sakha || 
The diseuso caused by Naigamesha is fully described, and 
romodies are given aguiust it, And it is interesting to 
observe that smong these remedies there is also an offering 
(lati) to be made to Naigamesha, who is here (Uttaratantra, 
Adhy. 36) called ‘goat-faced,’ and is invoked like a real 
deity — 

*gjananag catakshibhrih kdmarapt mahdyacah | 

balam palayita deco Naigamesho ’bhirakshatu || 


“The protecting god Naigameshs, the goat-fuced, with 
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quivering eyes and brows, he who changes his form at 
will,’ the highly famed, may protect the child!” 

The above-mentioned Guha is o name of Skanda, who, 
according to the Mubibhirata, is the father of all the 
Grabas or demons who are so dangerous to little children, 
And if there could be any doubt as to the identity of the 
Naigameya of the Mahabharata and Naigamesha, it would 
‘be removed by this passage from the Sugruta; for the 
Naigamaya of the Mabibbirata is most intimately connected 
with Skands, the god of War, According to MBhir. ix, 
44, 36, Skanda, by his Yoga power, assumed at the samo 
time four different forms, eis, thos of Qakba, Vigakha, 
and Naigameya, besides his own, Acvording to MBhir, 
i, 66, 24, those throo aro the younger brothers of Ag 
son Kumara, fc, Skanda’; and ia MBhar. iii, 231, 7, Vigakeba 
and Naigameya aro given as othor namos of Skands or 
Karttikeya. 

Skanda himself is tho father of all the domons who 
soize little children, For whon struck by Indra's thundere 
bolt, there arose out of Skanda’s body a great number of 
beings, followers of Skanda, terrible to look at, all those 
terrible beings who steal little children, whether born or 
in the womb, And fomalo children, too, of great powor, 
were born in consequence of that blow with the thunderbolt 
(MBhir. iii. 227, 1-3). ‘Tho lattor aro the Pighcts, who 
are also extremely dangerous to little children. ‘Those 
are clearly identical with the Vyddhikis, those female 
deities who live on human flesh, and are born in trees, 
And must be worshipped by people desirous of offpring 

130, 15 909.), 
interesting us showing how closely connected 
the two ideas aro of a deity dangerous to childroa, aud a 
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deity helpfal in the procreation of children. And there is, 
in this respect, not the least difficulty in. connecting the 
‘Vedic Nejamesha with the Naigamesha of the Sugrata 
and the Naigameya of the Mababbarata. Nor is there any 
difficulty in connecting these Brahmanical deities with _ 
Harinegamesi, the Jaina deity who exchanges the embryos 
in the wombs of the Brahmani Devananda and tho Kshatri- 
Yani Trigala, and with emeso of the Jaina inscription 
‘on the Mathura sculpture discovered by Dr. Fahrer. 

In fact, the Jaina god shares his character us a son- 
granting deity with the Vedic Nejameshs, while his being 
represented as ram-headed or goat-beaded points to the 
Tater Naigamestia,! whose name also is more closely con- 
nected with the Jaina name. 

It is per not the least important lesson to be derived 
from the coincidence pointed out by Dr. Buhler, that wa 
Jearn how impossible it is to separate Vedic or Brahmanio 
mythology from the mythological conceptions surviving in 
Tuina—and I may add, Buddhist—literature, 
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Anr. VIL—On the Kidmtis. By P. R. Guzvos, MBAS, 


Tax habitat! of the Bor Khémtis, who are ssid to 
number 20,000, is in a valley high up the Irrawaddy, in 
Intitade 27° and 28° east of Sediya. Tho Khémtis that 
we know in Assam are those that bave emigrated from 
“Bor Khémti” and have settled in Assam after the 
breaking up of the kingdom of Pong by Alomphra. These 
settlers established themselves early in this century on the 
“Tenga pani” (a river in the vicinity of Sediya), with 
the permission of the Ahom kings. Before proceeding 
further, it will be interesting to note that this Khémtt 
movement is the second instance of Tai emigration that we 
hhaye on rovord. Some considerable time previously the 
‘Ahoms, who spoke a language much akin to the Khamti 
tongue, and who are also of the Tai race, made an irruption 
over the Pétkoi range and invaded and conquered Assam, 
Tho Khémtis, who had apparently been given hospitality 
by the Ahoms becanso they were almost Kinsmen, before 
Log rose against the Ahom king, and ejected the Ahom 
governor of Sadiya or “Sadiya Khéwa Gohain.” Tho 
Khimti chief took the governor's place and retained it 
The Ahom king, not being strong enough to oust the 
Khémti usurpor, had to recognize him. During the rule 
of this chiof the local Assamese were reduced to slavery, and 
they seere not releusod till our own Government interfered 
in 1830, Out of revenge the Khémtis rebelled against 
‘our Government, and the Sadiya garrison, including its 
commander, Col. White, was surprised and cut up. This led 
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to reprisals on our part, and the Khdmtis were attacked, 
defeated, and scattered abroad. During the following year 
many of them returned to their home in Bor Khémti. 
"Those that remained divided into four parties, and settled 
in different parts of the Lakhimpur district. In 1850 
fa fresh colony, numbering 300 to 400 persons, came 
and settled in Assam, The total number living in the 
province in 1891 was 3040,! against 2883 in 1881. Mr, 
Gait, the Provinoial Census Superintendent, says ‘the real 
jnorease is slightly greater, as the 1881 figures include the 
Phukiéls.” ‘The Phakisls are a kindred tribe, and I will 
note about them further on. The Khimtis live in fairly 
Targe villages, the houses of which are built on platforms 
several feet above the ground. The houses are reached 
by means of a ladder, which is often the notched trunk 
‘of a tree. ‘The houses themselves are comfortable, 
substantially built, with good roofs. Men, women, and 
children, apparently, all live together in the same room, 
Dut there are partitions for the married people. ‘The 
costume of both men and women is picturesque. Although 
perhaps not quite so showy as the Burmese, the costumes 
are very similar. ‘The men's dress is a blue cotton jacket 
and a sort of kilt of checked cloth or silk, which looks 
Tike plaid. The women’s dress is the ame, only that they 
wear a cloth tightly bound round the chest and tied under 
the arms, instead of a jacket. The Khimtis that I have 
seen Iooked strong and robust, Thoy had faces of the 
‘usual Chinese type, with high check-bones, nd small 
peculiarly shaped eyes, and with scanty beard. 'Thoy did 
‘not appear as dark as the Ahoms, and they certainly looked 
cleaner and neater. ‘The men wear their hair in a sort of 
top-knot, whereas the Ahoms wear it in a knob, shaped like 
1 door-knocker, at the back of the head. The Khémtis 
suffer terribly from goitre, but this is not uncommon both 
in the plains as well as the hills, The Tairéngs, Aitanias 
and Naras, who aro the Kinsmen of the Khémtis, are great 
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opium-eaters, and are as well much addicted to liquor. 
They distil a fairly strong spirit from * gir” (molasses), 
which they often try to sell without a license to the tea 
garden ovolies, and so got malcted in fines under the Excise 
Law. ‘The Khimtis of the Néraynpur colony in the North 
Lakhinpur subdivision are an interesting settlement. ‘The 
Inte Mr. Stack desoribed this colony at some length in the 
‘Assam Census Report of 1881, Mr. Stack says the 
Khémtis are nominally Buddhists, but the common people 
worship both Gautama, or “Kodoma™ as they call him, 
and Debi or Durga: ‘The Naraynpur colony is surrounded 
by Hinda villages, and I do not think that it can escupe 
the subtle proselytising influcnce of Hinduism long. The 
‘Ahoms have almost entirely become Hindus now—only @ 
few of the “Deodhéis” (old Ahom priests) even remember 
the name of their ancient god “Obing,” which was said 
to have been @ brass image which was worshipped with 
mystic rites, Whether this “Ching” was “Gautama” 
of not it is now difficult to ascertain; but perhaps it was. 
‘The Ahoms have now entirely dropped. their ancient faith 
ns well as their language. ‘The Khémtis keop Thursday 
holy as the birthday of Buddha, although they are not 
aware of the year of his birth. Their priests wear yellow 
robes, as do their Buddhist brethren in Burma. I noticed 
this also in the Tairéng and Nara villages I have seen. 
‘The holy books, os well as brass nnd stone images of 
Buddha, are kopt in a prayer house (now called biput 
ghar), generally 1 little distance from the village. Women 
tre not allowed to enter the “bépu ghar,” but the priest 
at the Tairdng village I went to did not object to tho 
tale unbeliover, although my wile was told to stand outside 
the house, Sir W. Hunter says that tho majority of the 
Khémti lity, as well as the priesthood, can read and write, 
‘nd that the chiefs pride themselves upon their manual 
dexterity in working in metals and in omamenting their 
shields of bullulo or rhinooeros hide with gold and lac. 
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‘The women also are said to be skilled in embroidery, 
Where did the Khémtis get all this civilization from ? 
‘Was it from China? 

I should now like to make a few remarks about the 
Tairéngs, Naras, and Aitanias, who, as I have already m 
tioned, we in Assam regard as the kinsmen of the Khfimtis, 

The Turiings or Tairéngs have boen generally regarded 
as Shéns, The Khémtis call the Shans “Tuiléng” (great 
‘Tais), ‘Triling has probably become corrupted into Tairdng, 
and finally into Turing, Somo throe or four villages of 
‘Tairdngs aro to be found in tho Sibsagar district, ‘The 
‘Tairdngs themselves claim to be Shéns, and to be fur above 
evon tho Khamtis, who, in their turn, look down on the 
‘Tairdngs (at least the Jorhat colony), Quito recently I 
amo across a book in a Tuirdng village, a pago of which 
I wont to Mr. Gait, the Census Suporintendent, thinking 
that it was Shin. Mr, Gait sont the page to Mr. Needham, 
at Sadiya, who declared it to be pure Khémti, both as 
rogards idiom and character. These Tuiréngs had another 
Ibook, which appeared to bo Burmese, Strango to say theso 
Tairdngs themselves spoke Singpho, the explanation of 
this being as follows: Tho, Tuirdugs, who originally: lived 
somewhere in the direction of the Upper Irrawaddy, started 
for Assam to join somo Narus who had preceded them 
thither, Unfortunately for them they had to pass through 
the Singpho country (cide Mr. Cust’s language map), As 

they passed through the country they were taken captives 
by the Singphos. ‘They remained as captives for five years 
according to their own account, bat probably for longer, 
as they quite forgot their own language and adopted the 
language of their captors, It is strange that even to this 
day the Tairéngs speak nothing but Singpho. After a 
timo tho Tairéngs wore reseued by Captain de Neufville, 
andl wore brought by him in safety to Assam, 'Thé Tairéngs 
intesmoarry with the Naras, who are rather more numerous 
than the former. The Naras apparently speak Khémti 
or Shin, I am not certain which, but they understand 
Singpho, The Nuras havo some six or cight villages 
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altogether in the Sibsagar district, ‘They are indis- 
tinguishable from the Tairngs in appearance, Mr. Cust, 
writing abont the Khdmtis, says': “The original name 
of the tribe appears to have boon Nara, and to have had 
two subdivisions, ‘Aikiam’ or Khimti to tho north, 
and ‘Aiton’ to the south." If this be the caso probably 
the Nuras are Khémtis, and the Aitonias, of whom there 
are, I think, three villages in the Golaghat subdi 
are Khémtis also, ‘There aro also some Aiton villages, 
I believe, in Lakhimpur. With reference to Mr. Cus 
remarks on “Aiton,” p, 122, I agreo, at present, in 
thinking that not a separate Innguage but a 
dialect of Khimti. I will, however, make enquiries about 
this when I return to Assam. There aro some people 
in tho Sibsagar district, inhabiting two villages, I think, 
called Déanias, ‘These people also, I think, aro allied to 
the Khdmtis, notwithstanding the idea that prevails that 
they are a relict of the Burmese invasion of Assam. 
Tho Assameso call thom Déanias from the word ceratfaat 
(daniya) ‘moaning “interproter.” Possibly these people 
may have acted as intorpreters for tho Ahoms with tho 
urmeso, Tt would bo interesting to make enquiries about 
these people also. Possibly the Phakiéls of Jeypur, in 
Lakhimpur, who wero in 1881 roturned as Khimtis at 
the census, may prove to be Khémtis also; but this 
is moro doubtful. Before leaving the subject it should 
be stated that Ahom and Khimti are connected, I have 
elected thirty-two words at haphazard from Hodgeon’s 
vocabularies for the purpose of comparison. Ont of thirty- 
two, eighteen words are identical in Ahom and Khémti. 
In most of tho remainder it will be observed that the only 
ifference is the phonetic change or some prefix—for 
instance, the Ahom word 2dn (village) becomes’ mdén in 
Khdmti. "The Lao and Siamese word for village is also 
bdn, and the Khyeng is ndm. Take the Ahom word, 
lating, for monkey. In Khémti the prefix la is dropped. 
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In Shin the word is icin, and in Siamese /eun or ling. 


‘The Ahom snd Khémti numerals are almost identical, ¢, 


Buin. 
1. ling 

2, sing 

3. sm 

4, af 

5. ha 

6, bok 

7. chet or t'set 
8. pot 

9, kan 

10. sip ling 





nox 
ling 

sang 

sam 

si 

ba 

ruk 

chet or t’sit 
pet 

kau 

sip. 


‘The remarkable similarity between the Sve languages— 
Khémti, Shin, Ahom, Lao, and Siamese—will be seen 


from the accompanying table. 
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The question remains, what is the source from which these 
five languages and the language of South-western Ohina is 
derived? Perhaps some of our Burmah officers or mission- 
aries may be able to throw light on the subject! The 
churacter is an adaptation of the Pali, which has been used 
in the formation of the characters of many other languages. 
Some of these are Burmese, Karen, Sinhalese, Pegu, and 
perhaps Telugu, Kanarese, and Tulu, It would be inter- 
esting to know how the Khdmtis came to adopt the same 
character as the Sinhalese ? 

In conclusion I would call attention to the excellent 
grammar of the language published by Mr. Needham. It 
is well arranged for the object in view, i. to help frontier 
officers and others to learn Khémti. 





+ See Sit W. W. Hunter, ““Non-Aryan Languages of Tai, ete, pp, 20, 
21, on the influence of Chinése, in the formation of these langusgea, ”” 
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Aur. VIIL—Mythological Studies in the Rigveda, By 
‘A. A. Macvosenn, M.A. 


IL. The mythological basis in the Rigveda of the Dicarf and 
Boar Inearnations of Vis. 


‘Visxu, the supreme god of one of the two great divisions 
of the Hinduism of the present day, is already a leading 
deity in the Rigveda, though he plays a less prominent part 
there than Varuna, Indra, Agni, or Soma, His essential 
character as the Preserver in Hinduism is displayed in his 
Avatiirs or incarnations, by means of which he appears on 
earth as the friend and helper of humanity in distress. 
‘or the defence of the good and the suppression of the 
wicked,” he is made to say in the Bhagavadgita (IV. 7-8), 
“for the establishment of justice, I manifest myself from 
age to age.” The Brahmanus know nothing of the theory 
of Avatirs! which are not mere transitory manifestations 
of the deity, but the real presence of the supreme god in 
mundane beings? In the great Epics, however, the Maha- 
Uhirata and the Ramayana, the theory is already fully 
recognised? 

The origin of this theory, though ultimately to be traced 
to the frequent identification of one god with another in 
the Rigveda, is more closely connected with the develop- 
mont of this idea in the Brahmanas, in which the gods are 
identified with substances also, and Visqu in particular is 
constantly identified with the sacrifice. Even in the Rig- 
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voila itself there is one passage! where reference is mado 
in the following words to a form of Vignu different from 
his ordinary one: ‘Do not conceal from us this form, since 
thou didst assume another form in battle.’ ‘Tho develop- 
ment of the theory of incarnations may also havo boon 
assisted by the survival in the Vedio religion of a primitive 
belief, universally prevalent in the savage stage, in the 
power of metamorphosis! by which men, and consequently 
‘gods also, could chango themsclves or their neighbours into 
deasta.? 

Howover, though tho doctrine of the Avatars is not to 
be found in the Veda, the enquiry as to how far the origin 
of any of these creations of later mythology can be traced 
in Vedio literature is both interesting and important, 

‘Traces of the Hindu Visnu’s general character us the 
Presorver aro already to be mot with in the Rigveda, Hoe 
is beneficent (I. 156, 5), is innocuous and bountiful (VIII, 
25, 12), a protector (I. 22, 18; IIT. 55, 10), an innocuous 
and generous protector (I. 155, 4), a presorver of embryos 
(VI. 36, 9). He is said to have traversed the earthly 
regions for Manu or man in his distress (VI, 49, 13),¢ to 
have traversed this earth to bestow it for a habitation on 
Manu (VIL. 100, 4), to have traversed tho earthly regions 
for wide-stopping existence (I. 155, 4), and with Indra 
to have taken vast strides as woll as stretched out the 
worlds for our existence (VI. 69, 5, 6), In his footsteps 
all beings abide (I. 154, 2), and he sustains heavon and 
earth and all beings (ibid. 4). 

As rogards tho incarnations of Vigou, tho sources of four 
of them aro to be found in Vedio literature, 

‘Tho earliost form of the myths of his tortoiso and fish 
Avatira ocours in the Satapatha Brahmans, though in 
neither onso is Vigyu thero mentioned as connected with 
tho tortoise or tho fish. 
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In the Purigas it is Viggu who assumed the form of & 
tortoise, with the beneficent purpose of recovering objects 
of valuo lost in the deluge, With this viow he placed 
himself in tho form of a tortoise at the bottom of the ocean 
of milk as a pivot for a mountain to spin on, while the 
gods and Asuras were engaged in churning that ocean! 

Comparing this account with that of the Brabmana period, 
wo find that in SB. VIL. 5, 1, 5, it is Prajipati who 
defore creating offspring assumes tho form of a tortoise, 
‘and that in tho Taittiriya Arapyaka, I. 23, 3, the fluid 
part of the creative Prajmpati becomes a tortoise moving 
mong the waters? Hore it is not yet Vigu, the supreme 
god of the later period, but Prajapati, the chiof of the 
Pantheon of the Brabinanas,* who assumes this form; and the 
purpose he has in viow is the creation of the world, not the 
recovery of lost objects. ‘That the creator should be supposed 
to have assumed the form of an amphibious animal like the 
tortoise? is natural owing to the notion in the Brahmanas 
that the universe in the beginning was all water.* 

‘The Mataya, Bhagavate, and Agni Pariyas describe how 
Manu, the ancestor of the human race, was presorved from 
destruction in the deluge by a fish, an incarnation of Visou, 
which by means of its hora drew his ship across the oce 
to its resting-place. ‘The tale told in the Mabiibhitrata is 
similar, but the fish is there an incarnation of Brahmi 
Prajipati. Tho story in the SB, (I. 8, 1, 1) is essentially 
the smo, excopt that it iv simply a fish that delivers 
Manu from the deluge? Nothing is said about it being an 
incarnation of any deity. But it is natural that both the 
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tortoise and the fish should havo become in the later period 
appropriated to Vigni as the presorver of mankind 

‘The mythologioal germ of two other incarnations of Viggu 
can be traced rigbt back to the Rigveda; and it in moreover 
thoro closely connected with Vigna as well, 
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Famana or Dicarf Tnearnation, 


‘The essontial clement of this myth is the throo ato 
taken by Vignu in order to proserve the world from the 
domination of the Asura or demon Bali, 

‘The form of the legend us narrated in the Ramayana 
is in substance as follows: “Bali, son of Virocana, having 
Gonquered Indra, the chief of the gods, enjoyed the empire 
of the threo worlds, ‘Then Indra and the other gods 
bogged Visnn to assume the shape of a dwarf and wsk 
4 boon of Bali, who, when performing. sacriice, was willing 
to bestow on supplisnts whatever they requested. Vigna, 
accordingly appearing as a dwarf before Bali, asked for 
what ho could cover with three of his own paces. On 
this being granted he assumed a miraculous form and 
occupied with the first step the whole earth, with the 
second tho air, and with the third the sky. 
hie enemy to the lower regions, ho rostared 
the threo worlds to Indra, 

Tho legend related in tho Mahabharata, where Visgu 
Uikewise traverses earth, sir, and sky with his threo step, 
4» wall as in tho Porinas, is substantially the eame,? 

Working backwards wo como to a similar tale in tho 
SB. whore Visgu already figures as a dwarf, Tn substance 
Xt in briefly a4 follows; “Tho Asurnn on overcoming. the 
ods began dividing tho earth. ‘Tho gods, placing Vienu, 
the morifice, at their head, camo to them and sid, "Las 
us also have a sharo in tho earth. ‘The Asuras replied 
that they would give tho gods ax much as this Visnu could 
Has Mle By 16-184 
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lie on, Now Vignu was a dwarf! ‘The gods accepted the 
offer, thinking ‘the Asuras have given us much indeed, as 
they have given what is equal in size to the sucrifice.” ‘Thus 
by sacrificing with Vignu they aoquired the wholo cart 
No mention is here made of the three steps of Vignu; but 
in SB. I. ix. 3, 9, Vigna is said to haye gained their all- 
pervading power for the gods by taking his three strides. 

‘Tho following is a curious variation of the abovo story 
ooourring in TS. VI. ii. 4: “This earth formerly belonged 
to the Asuras, while tho gods only had as much as a mun 
ean see while si Whon the gods asked for a share 
in tho eurth, the Asuras said, ‘How much shall we give 
you?” ‘The gods replied, ‘As much as this she-jackal can 
go round in threo steps.’ So Indra, assuming the form of 
‘she-jackal, stepped round the earth in three strides. ‘Thus 
the gods obtained the earth.”* 

Here we have the three stops, but it is Indra, not Vignu, 
who takes them. This substitution is without doubt due to 
the intimate association of the two gods in the Rigveda, 
‘Thus in RV. VI. 69, where Indra and Visyu are celebrated 
together as a dual divinity, it is said (v. 5) that they both 
took wide strides in tho exhilaration of Soma.* 

Tn the Aitareya Brihmana (VI. 15) it is related that 
Indra and Vignu, engaged in a conflict with the Asuras, 
agreed with the latter that as much as Vignu could stride 
over in throo steps should belong to the two deities, Vignu 
accordingly strode over these worlds, the Vedas, and speech. 
Hero we have the three steps of Vignu us well as his close 
‘association with Indra, 

Coming finally to the RV., we find that Vigou's main 
characteristio there ia that he took threo steps. ‘This action 
in exprosaly rofurred to twelve or thirteon times in the RV. 

[As there is some division of opinion rogurding the inter- 
pretation of these threo steps, it seems worth while here to 
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examine the question with some attention. What, then, 
‘wos originally intended by the threo strides of Visqu? ‘The 
interpretation generally favoured by European 
cholars takes them to represent tho rising, culminating, 
and setting of the sunt ‘This viow was also hold by the 
anciont Indian scholar Aurnavabha (quoted by Yiska in 
Nirukta XUL. 19), who thought that Viggu's. stops were 
planted ‘on the hill whero ho rises (smarohaya), on the 
meridian (ejgympade), and on the hill where he sots (gayae 
Sirasi).'* "Tho alternative interpretation holds the threo steps 
to represont the sun as he traverses in his diurnal courso the 
three worlds of earth, air, and heaven,é the triple division of 
the universo familiar to Vedic cosmology.’ ‘Thi 
held by Sikapiini, another predecessor, who 
‘Yaska in tho samo passage, and who thought 
footsteps were placed ‘on earth, in the atmosphere, and in 
the sky,’ as terrestrial fire, as lightning, and as the sun 
respectively, according to Durga's comment, The commen- 
fator on VS. V. 15 (SRY. I. 22, 17) practically agroce 
‘with this view, deseribing Vigpn as Agni-Vayu-Sirya.! 

This explanation also provails throughout the youngor 
Vedas? and the Brahmapas*; and, as we have already 
seon, it is that of the Epics and the Purdinas, 

Wo have yot to examine tho ovidenco of the RY. itself, 
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going’ (urigaya) or *wide-striding” (urwkrama), and is ten 

times also stated to have taken? three steps,* or to have 

stepped® threo times, and his three are besides twice 
mentioned, without reference to striding, He is aleo once 
said to abide in three stations? 

Classifying these passages, wo find it statod that Vigna 

(1) Took three steps (I. 22, 18; VII 12, 27). 

(2) Strode with threo stops through this world (dam): 
I. 22, 17, or traversed with throo stops this wide 
extended sphoro (sadhastham) : I. 104, 3. 

(3) Traversed tho enrthly regions (parthieant rajdmei), and 
fixed the uppor sphere (ilaram sadhaxtham) while 
stepping thrice (I. 154, 1). 

(4) Stepped widely over the earthly sei. regions (parthivani) 
With three strides (I. 155, 4); thrice traversed the 
earthly regions (rajamai parthicani): VI. 49, 18. 




















(5) Thrice traversed this earth (etam prthicim): VIE. 
100, 8, 4, 

(8) Strode three (steps) (thither) where the gods rejoice 
(VIL 29, 7). 


‘All that we can gather from the above statements ns to 
‘the locality of the steps is, that Vignu traversed the earthly: 
regions, the earth, or the world, which in (2) may be the 
‘sumo us tho earth, but in (3) includes the upper region 
(Eheaven), ‘The last passage (6), however, gives some addi- 
tional information as to the goal of Vignu’s steps. Tt oocara in. 
‘hymn dosoribing in oach of its versos a different deity, who 
is mado recognisable by his most distinotive characteristics, 
his namo nover being mentioned. Now it is certainly not 
‘a salient characteristic of Vignu that he strodo thrieo ‘ whore 
‘the gods rojoice,’ according to the usual translation’ But 
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it may be said to be distinctive of Vignu's highest stop that 
it is the abode of the gods, of pious souls, and of Soma,! 
The place, moreover, where tho gods rejoice is tho height 
of heaven? and in none of the above passages is Visnu 
described as taking his threo steps in heaven. Yatra must, 
therefore, here mean ‘thither where,’ as it does in several 
cases with verbs of motion, and wo must rendor ¢ Vispu 
strode with his three steps to the place where tho gods 
rejoice,’ ie. to the third station which is most charoter- 
istically his 

‘Two other passages, in which there is no reference to 
striding, dosoribe Vignu's threo stops and mako it clearer 
what they monn. In I. 165, 5 (which immediately follows 
tho verso stating that ho strode through the earthly regions 
with his throo strides) tho post says: ‘Two atops of him 
the sunlike tho busy mortal sees, but no ono ventures to 
approach the third, not even tho soaring winged birds 
and in VIL 99, 1 the god is addressed with tho words 
‘We know both thy regions of the earth (rajait prthicyah) 
thou, divine Vigna, knowost the highest,’ ‘The comparison 
of those two passages makes it olear that the highest step is 
tho third, 

Thoro aro five other passages in which tho highest step 
of Vigna is mentioned. In V. 3, 3 wo read that ‘Agni 
guards the secrut name of the cows? (with=) in tho higheat 
step of Visnu’; while in X, 1, 3 Visnu in suid to know 
Agni’s highest (place), and to guard (it) the third, 
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‘These two passages show that tho highest stop of Vigna! 
is connected with the highest and third place of Agni? 
which is the sun. 

‘The verses I, 22, 20, 21 are more explicit: here Visnu's 
highest step is likened to an eye (ie. the sun)* fixed in 
heaven ; and this highest step singers aro said to light up 
(the sun being like a sacrificial fire in heaven). It is thus 
evident that the bighest place of Vignu is where the sun is 
in the meridian. 

In I. 154, 5 the poot prays: ‘May I attain to that 
Aear abode (pathay)* of his, where pious men rejoice: 
in tho highest step of tho wide-striding Vignu—for auch 
‘a kinsman is ho—there is a spring of honey.! 

Horo it is also clear that the highest stop of Vis 
deloved rotort,? where the pious dead abido,* and where the 
‘colestial Soma is concealed,’ is in tho highest, heavens. 

‘Tho noxt verse (I, 154, 6) goos on to say: * We desiro 
to go to those mansions of you two,* where? (are) the many- 
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horned, swiftly-moving cows! Hero that highest stop of 
‘tho wide-stepping bull? shines down greatly.’* 2 

Other references to the distinctive abode of Vigna are the 
statements that he dwells beyond this lower region,‘ that 
he is mountain-dwelling,? and that Indra drinks Soma with 
him or with Trita Aptya® The latter trait would refer 
to the highest heavens, where the colestinl Soma is supposed 
to abide.® 

‘What tho throo steps are those of a sun-god, whose 
charactor has become obscured, is supported by the follow- 
ing traces, Besides being wide-stepping or wide-striding, 
Vign i also swift (eya) oF switt-going (cea-yaean). Coupled 
with this constant ides of motion is that of regularity. ‘Thus, 
in taking his throo stops ho observes ordinances’; like other 
deitios'typical of regular roourrence, ho is th anciont jgorm 
of ordor® (like Agui or Sonia), un ordainor (eedhas),? who is 
oth ancient (pareya) and recent! (nacyas) like Agni, Sirya, 
‘and Uyas. Liko another sun-god, Savitr,!! ho is aid to 
hhuve traversed the earthly rogions! ‘Tho lust verso of 
I, 155, which speaks of Viggu as setting in motion, 
revolving wheel, his ninety stoods (=days) with their four 
names (=seasons),!* agoms to refer to the solar year of 860 
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days! In AY. V. 26,7 Vimuu is besought to bestow heat 
(tapamsi) on the sacrifice, In SB, XIV. i. 1, 10 Vigna’s 
hhead becomes the sun, ‘Thus we infer from the traces 
preserved in the Vedas that Vigna was originally « sun~ 
god, that he was conceived as taking three steps because 
hho traversed in his diurnal course the threo divisions of 
the universo—enrth, air, and heaven—and that his third 
and highost step was regarded as his distinctive abode. 
‘The leading seoondary characteristic of Vigyu close 
association with the warlike Indra, This association is 
probably partly owing to Vigon, because ho takes vast 
trides, being regarded as a deity of mighty energy, capable 
of tracking the drought demon to his remotest lurking-pluco, 
fand partly duo to his assuming as solar fire qualities, stristly 
speuking, peculiar to the god of Fire, Agni, in his lightning 
form. It is doubtless from this latter aspect that Agni 
ed with Tndea in. his conflicts against the 
demons, and is extollod with him as a dual divinity in 
more hymns than with any other god. So Visyu also 
comes to bo couplod with Indra both as a great Soma- 
Arinker and as a conqueror of foes, a whole hymn (VI. 69) 
being dedicated to thoir joint praiso inthis character. 
‘Accordingly Vignu is soveral times called Indra’s intimate 
friend or comrade,’ and is especially associated with him in 
tho slaughter of Vrtra‘; both aro said to have triumphed 
ovor the Disa, to have destroyed Sambara’s ninety-nine 
tastles, and to have conquered the hosts of Varcin® Indra, 
bout to slay Vytra, anys: ‘Friend Vimo, stride more widely 
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forth,’ and Vignu is stated to have made his three strides 

for Vienu,? oF by his energy (ojasd).? 

Summing up the main features of the myth of Visnu's 
three steps in the Rigveda, we find that— 

(1) Vignu is associated with Indra in his fight with the 
demons, Vrtra and others, who keep possession of 
the waters, 

(2) Vigna, by taking his three steps in conjunction with 
Indra, vanguishes these demons, the result being 
the release of the waters, 

(8) Vignu takes his strides for man (manu) in his distress, 
‘or to bestow the earth on him as a habitation. 

‘The luter Vedie literature presorves theso essential features 
modified ax follows :— 

(1) Visna and Indra, or the gods in general, are in con- 
flict with the demons or Asuras, who obtain possession 
of the earth, 

(2) Visnu, os a dwarf, by taking his strides overcomes 
the demons and obtains possession of the worlds, 

(8) Vignu takes his strides to regain possession of the 
earth for the gods. 

For the sake of greater clearness it is worth while to 
point out the modifications which have been introduced in 
this second stage. 

1. The object of the conflict with the demons is no 
longer the waters, but is the earth, 

2. ‘The gods are no longer uniformly victorious in this 
conflict, but have been vanguished by the demons. In order 
to recover their supremavy they are now compelled to have 
recourse to stratagem. ‘That the Asuras muy be induced 
to give up to them as much as could be covered by three 
strides, Indra is in one story very naturally made to assume 
the form of a small and cunning animal, while in the other 
Vignu becomes a dwarf so us to remove all suspicion. ‘The 
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introduction of the dwarf is thus « most natural development 
of the myth. The view of A. Kuhn! that the dwarf 
“represents the sunlight which shrinks into dwarf's size 
in the evening,’ seems therefore to be both fanciful and 
‘unnecessary, 

3, Viena bere takes his steps, not for the benefit of man 
‘but for that of the gods. 

Comparing with the second stage of the myth, its latest 
development in the Epics and Purapas, we find that here— 
(1) Indra has been conquered in his conflict with the demon 

Bali, who obtains the dominion of the three worlds. 
(2) Visnu, urged by Indra and the other gods, assumes the 
form of a dwarf, takes his three strides through 
the three worlds, and restores the dominion to Indra. 
(8) Visnu takes his three strides in order to restore the 
dominion of the three worlds to Indra. 

The only modifications introduced in this latest stage 
as compared with that which precedes, are the following z 
Indra alone is now in conflict with an individual demon, 
and the dominion of the three worlds is now represented 
tas belonging to Indra alone and not to the gods in general, 

From the above comparisons it becomes olear that the 
three essential features of the myth in the Epics and 
Puranas, no Jess than in the Brahmanas, are already 
contained in the Rigveda, viz, 
(1) Vinyu is associated with Indra in confict with demons. 
(2) Vigna overeomes the demons by taking three strides. 
(8) Vigou in 60 doing gains possession of the earth 
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Visnu’s Varaha or Boar Incarnation. 


Beginning as before with the post-Vedic period, we will 
consider the Purinie accounts of this myth first, 

The Bhagavata Purina, enumerating twenty-two incarna- 
tions of Viena, says I. 3,7: * With a view to the creation of 
this (aniverse), the lord of sacrifice, being desirous to raise 
up the earth, which had sunk into the lower regions, assumed 
the form of a boar.” 

The Visqu Purana (I. 4, 1 ff) relates the same myth to 
the following effect: ‘The divine Brahma, called Narayana, 
lord of creatures (Projapati), discovering by inference that 
the earth lay within the waters, assumed another form. As 
he had formerly taken the shape of a fish, a tortoise, ete., 
0 now assuming the form of a toar (cérdham enpuh), he 
entered the water. Then tossing up the earth with his 
tusk, he raised it, and it rested on the waters without 
sinking because of its great expansion, Before he raised 
the earth, Prthivi recognised in him Visnu, a form of the 
supreme Brahma.’ 

‘The Ramayana in the Bengal edition (II. 119, 3. 4), 
describing the origin of the world, ‘All was water 
only, through which the world was formed, ‘Thence arose 
Brahmi, the eclf-existent, the imperishable Viegu. He, 
Yecoming a boar, raised up this earth, and created the 
whole world.’ The Bombay edition in the corresponding 
passage reads: ‘thenoe arose Brahma, the self-existent, with 
the deities)’ thus making no mention of Visnu.t 

In the Linga Purina, which is a Saiva work, and has, 
therefore, no interest in maguifying Vignu, it is simply 
Brahmi who is described as bocoming a boar (I, 4, 59 ft): 
‘Tn the night when all things movable and immovable had 
een destroyed in the universal ocean, Brihmit slept upon 
the waters, and is called Nariyunu, At the close of the 
night, awaking aud bebolding the universe void, Brahma 
resolved to create. Having assumed the form of a boar, 
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this eternal (god), taking the earth, which was overflowed 
by the waters, placed it as it had been before.’ 

Turning to the later Vedio poriod, we find that the 
Taittiriya Aranyake (x. i. 8) speaks of the earth having 
een raised by © black boar with a hundred arms! ‘The 
boar is not here stated to be a form assumed by any deity, 
but the attribute éafabahu seems to point to a miraculous 
or divine character. 

In the Toittirlya Brahmana (I, i. 3, 5 &), it is Projapati 
Who is described a8 having in the form of a boar raised the 
earth. This (univers) was formerly water, fluid. With 
that (water) Prajapati practised arduous devotion (aérdmyat), 
saying, (How shall this (universe) be (developed) ?? He 
beheld a lotus-leaf standing. He thought, ‘there is some- 
‘thing on which this (lotus-leaf) rests.’ Ho as a boar, having 
‘assumed: (that) form, plunged beneath towards it. He found 
the earth down below, Breaking off (a piece of) it, he 
rose to the surface. He then extended it on the lotus-leaf. 
Tuasmauch ds he extended it, that is the extension of the 
extended one” (the earth). 

The pasmage of the ‘TS. (VII. i. 5, 1) which tho foregoing 
quotation explains, relates the myth more concisely. ‘This 
universe was formerly water, fluid. On it Prajipati, 
Decoming wind, moved. He saw this (earth). Becoming 
fa boar, he took it up. Becoming Viévakarman, he wiped 
(the water from) it. Tt extended. It became the extended. 
one (prthiri)? 

‘The SB. (XIV. i. 2, 11) states that a boar raised the 
earth, but does not say anything about his having been 
fa form of Prajipati, ‘Formerly this earth was only so 
large, of the size of a span, A boar called Emisa (emi; 
iti) raised it up? Its (tho earth's) lord Prajapati there- 
fore,’ ete. 

‘This same boar is again mentioned in the Taittiriya 
Samhita, as well as in the corresponding passage of the 
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‘Kithake, but in these two texts he does not appear in the 
cosmogonic character in which we have hitherto found him, 
Tu the Kathuka his name is expressly stated to be Emisa,t 
while in the TS, he is described as stealing what is valaable 
(ctma-mondh). 

The myth is related in the TS. (VI. ii. 4, 2-3) as follows: 
“The sacrifice, assuming the form of Visnu, disappeared 
from among the gods, He entered the earth, Him the 
gods, joining hands, searched for. Him Indra passed over 
above, He (Visnu) said, ‘Who is this who has passed. 
over me above?’ (Indra answered), ‘Iam a slayer in a 
castle”; then (he asked), ‘Who art thou? (Vienu replied), 
‘Lam a carrier off from a castle” He (Visnu further) said, 
‘Thou hast said, a slayer in a castle; this boar, the plun- 
dorer of wealth (rdma-mosdi), keops the goods (cittan 
tedyam) of the Asuras on the other sido of the soven hills, 
Slay him if thou art a slayer in a castle.’ He (Indra), 
plucking up a bunch of Kusa grass and piercing through 
the seven hills, slew him. He (Indra then) éaid, «Thou 
calledst thysclf a carrier off from a castle; curry him off’? 
He (Vispu), the sacrifice, carried him off as a ancrifice for 
them? Tnasmuch as they obtained (avindala) these gooda 
of the Asuras, this is one reason for the altar being called 
eeli.4 
The samo story, with slight variations, is quoted by 

‘ana, from the Caraka Brahmays,° in his comment on 
RY. VIL 7, 10: “Vignu is the sacrifice, Ho hid himself 
from the gods. The other gods did not find him, but Indra 
Knew (his whereabouts). He suid to Indra, *Who art 
thou?’ To him Indm repliod, ‘I am the destroyer of 
castles and Asuras; but who art thou?? He said, ‘I am 
 carrior off from a castle; but if thou art the destroyer 
of castles and Asuras, then this boar, a planderer of goods 
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(cdma-muga), dwells on the other side of twenty-one citadels 
of stone! In him abides the valuable wealth (easw edimam) 
of the Asuras? Him slay.’ Indra, having broken through 
those citadels (purah) of his, pierced his heart. And what 
‘was there, that Vigou carried off.” 

‘The important points in the myth related in the last three 
quotations are the following -— 


(1) Indra as tho slayer and Vignu as the carrier off are 
closely’ associated. 

2) A boar called Emiisa, the plunderer of wealth (rtma- 
mos, cdma-muga), guards this wealth on the other 
side of seven hills 

(8) Indra picroes the hills and slays the boar. 

(4) Visnu carries off the goods of the Asuras as a sacrifice 
for the gods. 


Lt us now turn to two mutually illustrative passages 
in tho RY., which will prove to be closely connected with 
the preceding myth. 

‘The seventh stanza of RY. I. 61, an Indra hymn, rons 
as follows:— 3 


(1) Aayéd uw matih sévanesu aadys 
mahih pitum papivdi cdru énnd 
musdyad Vignuh pacatdm, adhiyan 
tidhyad varahdm tird ddrim dita. 


{As soon as at the libations of his (Indra's) mother the 
great Visna had drunk the draught, he stole pleasant food 
(and) a cooked mess, while the mightier one (Indra) pierced 
the boar, shooting through the mountain.” 
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‘The second passage is the tenth stanza of VILL. 77, also 
an Indra hymn =— 
(2) Figeét té Visnur dbharad 
urukramés tuésitah 
Satém mahisan ksirapakam odaném, 
sardham I'ndra emusém, 


‘All these things the wide-striding Visnu, urged by thee 
(Indra), brought—a hundred buffaloes (and) a brew cooked 
with milk, while Indra (slew) the free boar.’ 


Before proceeding to consider these two passages in detail, 
it is important, for purposes of interpretation, to point out 
the parallelisins they contain :— 

(1) maak. . Vignuh = Visnur . . urukramah; (2) Asya 
(Indrasya) matuk saranese sadyo pitum papican = 
ted-isitah; (3) mugdyat = abharat; (4) caru anna, 
Pacatam =satam mahizan, kyirapakam odanam ; (5) 
sahiyin =Indrak ; (6) cartham=cardham emusam; 
(7) tiro adrim asté, cidhyat=the omitted verb which 
governs rardham emugam, 





Tn (1) the word matifh has puzzled most interpreters, 
Roth, Benfey, Siyane, Muir, Grifith assume for this passage 
| mase. word mdtr, variously supposed to mean ‘ metsurer? 
‘maker’ ‘carpenter, and make it agree with eaya. Ludwig 
even emends the word to Uiritwh. Both these assumptions 
are, however, quite unnecessary. The notion of his mother 
giving Soma to Indra occurs in other pasmges of the Rig- 
veda. ‘Thus in IIT. 48,2. 3 we read: ‘On the day when thea 
wast born, thou didst from love of it drink the mountain. 
grown juice of the Soms-plant. OF old, the youthful 
mother who bore thee satiated thee with it in the house 
of thy mighty father. Approaching his mother, he dosined 
sustenance; he beheld the sharp-lavoured Soma on her 
breast.’ With this may be compared VII. 98, 3: ‘When 
Norn, thou didst drink ‘the Soma-juice to (gxin) strength ; 
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thy mother declared thy greatness’;? and IIT. 82, 9. 10: 
“As soon as born thou didst drink the Soma; as soon as 
Born, O Indra, thou didst drink Soma for exhilaration 
in the highest heaven.’ It is, therefore, not surp 
find allusion made to his mother’s ‘ pressings’ or libations 
of Soma, which Indra drinks to strengthen him for the fray 
with Vrtra. ‘The notion of Visnu also having drunk a 
Araught (pitum papiedn) at theee libations is quite in keeping 
‘with his association with Indra in the Vrtra fight and in 
the drinking of Soma? By aya Indra of course is meant, 
this being an Indra hymn, all the fifteen verses of which 
Yogin with esmai or aaya, referring to Indra, I take 
mahdh, with Grossmann, as a nominative agreeing with 
Figauh* (not as u gen. of mah with asya), both owing to its 
position in the sentence and to its correspondence with 
Fisnur wrukramah in (2). ‘The words cdru and are taken 
by Grassmann and Ludwig as in apposition to pitum, while 
Moir, Grifith, and Siyapa supply ‘and’ (the latter also 
Bhaksiterdn, ‘having eaten’), ‘The parallelism of (2) has 
induced me to connect them with the next pada? as 
the object of mugaydt, caru and corresponding to atau 
mahigan and pacatem to ksirapakam odanam, Sayan, 
Wilson, Benfey, and Grassmann assume an adjectival 
meaning for cigau in this passage, making it an epithet 
of Indra, But this assumption is sufficiently refuted 
By the occurrence of the distinctive attribute wrukramah 
with Tigguh in), where Indra is also mentioned in 
contrast with Visgu. ‘The two stanzas under consideration 
fre the only ones mentioning the name of Vispu in the 
two Indra hymns in which they respectively ocour, But 
there is nothing exceptional in this when these two deities 
are rogarded as so closely associated. It would certainly 
be less exceptional than the single mention of Vigna in the 

1 ndea's mother ia abo referred. to ax or seven times in RV. IV, 185 ep. 
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whole of the Marat hymn, I. 85.1 Sahiydn, in connection 
with what follows, alludes to Indra with sufficient distinet- 
ness. Visnu is“ great,” but in the Vrtra fight Indra 
mightier’; for the slaughter of Vetra is Indra's specific 
deed, while Visna figures only as his helper? Here, just 
5 in VI. 68, 3, where Indra and Varana are praised as a 
dual divinity, the slaughter of Vrtra is attribated to Indra 
alone. ‘That the two gods were in this myth understood, 
by the writers of the TS. and TB. passages quoted above, 
to be performing different acts, is clear from the distinction 
made between Indrs as ‘the slayer in a castle” (durye han/a), 
and Visnu ss * the carrier off from a castle” (durgad aharta) 
Again, the comparison of another verse of the RV. shows 
that it is Visqu who steals the food=100 buffaloes in (2). 
‘Thus in VI. 17, 11 we read, *Pisan Visgn* cooked 100 
Duffaloes for thee, O Indra; three lakes ran Vtra-slaying 
exhilarating Soma-juice for him’ (Indra) 

But what reason have we to suppose that the Vrtra-fight 
is here alluded to? There is a general presumption that it 
is referred to in I. 61, 7, because both the preceding and 
the following stanza mention it. The sixth stanza speaks 
of Indra’s bolt “by which he found the vitals of Vytra" ;¢ 
and in the eighth stanza the wives of the gods sing the 
raises of Indra on the slanghter of the dragon (wliatye). 
Moreover, the words of the fourth line in our seventh 
stanm can easily be shown to refer to the Vrtra-fight, 
In X. 99, 6, where Indra is described as slaying the 
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throe-headed, six-eyed demon, the god Trita, strengthened 
‘by Indra’s might, slays the boar? with iron-pointed 
shaft? And in the Lith stanza of I, 121, an Indra 
hymn, there can be no mistake about the boar being Vrtra: 
“Thou, great (god), slewost with the bolt the boar Vrtra, 
who kept guard over the streams.’ The words tird ddrim 
Gata, ‘shooting through or aoross the mountain,’ is quite 
in keeping with the mythological language employed in 
describing the fight with the aerial demons. ‘Thus Indra 
slays tho dragon lying on the mountain, or strikes 
Sambara down from the mountain,’ while in another 
passage® we read: ‘The mighty unmoved rock (airim), 
Which encompassed the cows? thou didst force from its 
place, O Indra.’ But the meaning of tho passage is 
perhaps best brought out by the sixth stanza of VILL. 77, 
which occurs in the same hymn ss (2): ‘Indra shot forth: 
from the mountains—he gained the ripe brow—his well- 
‘aimed arrow.’® ‘The meaning of this verso Siyana explains 
thus: ‘He struck the clouds in order to make water come 
out, producing ripe brew for men.’ Here pakedi odandm 
s clearly the same as kgirapakdm odandm in (2) and pacatéim 
in (1). 











1 See my article on Tria, J-RLA.S., 1893, pp. 480-1. 
2 Pipa earth dycoyrayi han. Dergaig, Religion Fidique, Lp. vil te, 

would render ‘with iron-pointed prayer,’ ut this is to far-fetebed. 
Doin Fv ain sin mahi eijrepe vigrap earwhum, 1a X. 9, 6 
ld demon. Desides 









61, 7, VILL. 77, 
TY, In X28, 4 ibis uved in the literal sense; in 1X. 07, 7 Soma, rovhing to 
ihe vas, is compared with a boar; lighinings, probably as teering wp the ground 
{ep Zisoer, ATL. p82), ar called boare in X. 67,7 (Bruty path with 
Yauin glowioe with sweat obtaind the tremure’ =the cows of spi) and in 
1. 85,5 (abe golden-wheled,ion-tusked boar rosbing hither and thither om the 
ash ofthe Marat); ant in T. £14, 5 tho terilo god tua is calla the ‘rally 
Hear of Heaven” (died vardhdm aru), perhaps lightaing in ite destructive 
aepect. 
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‘We have still to consider a few points in (2). ‘This stanza 
occurs in an Indra hymn, which in general celebrates the 
might of Indra’s weapons, and his vast powers of drinking 
Soma.! 

“All these things’ (vised if (4) is explained in the third 
line to mean ‘one hundred buffaloes and the brew of milk? 
Te is at the instigation of Indra that Visnu brings the 
hundred baffuloes? ‘That they are the property of Vrtra 
is indicated by musdydé* in (1). Pacatéim is explained 
by Sayan as paripakcam axurdyam dhaxam. Te probably 
alludes ultimately to the ‘ ripo” milk of the cows (clouds) 
obstructed by Vrtra, Milk itself is often spoken of as 
‘ripe? and as having been placed in the ‘raw’ cows by 
Indra. Ted-isitah® is used because Indra in the previons 
stanza is addressed in the second person with te. Muir 
and Grassmann translate Z'ndra) with *O Indra,’ and under- 
stand eardhdém to be governed by disarut. Ludwig and 
Griffith, supplying abarat from the first line, take the 
meaning to be, ‘Indra brought u boar.’ ‘The comparison 
of tho fourth line in (1) shows that Siyana is right in 
supplying some such verb as avidhyat, * pierced,’ or anti, 
*elays.’ ‘The draf Aeysyevov emusim has with great plausi- 
bility beon explained by Roth (with whom Grassmann and 
Lndwig agree) ax the perfect participle with weak bese 
{and its accent) in place of em-i-camsam, from the root am, 
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“to bo destructive,’ with the contraction of the root, other- 
wise found only in the case of medial a (as in fen- from 
Vton). This explanation is supported by a few other 
accusstives, which show the weak base instead of the 
strong: edkriigam (RY. I. 187, 1; AV. IV. 18, 1) and 
prosisam (SB. XIL v. 2, 8). 

Siyana explains the general meaning of (2)! to be: 
“After Indra bad slain the boar, Visnu, requested by Indra 
to bring his (the Asura Varaha’s) property (edmam easu), 
plundered it.” 

‘After making the foregoing comments, we can now state 
the combined purport of our two stanzas thus :—'Vignu, 
having drunk Soma, and, urged by Indra, carried off the 
property of the boar (=the demon of drought), ie. cattle 
and milk (=clouds and rain), while Indra himself, shooting 
‘ueross the (aerial) mountain, slew the boar.” 

‘This myth, if analyzed, yields the following essential 
elements -— 








(2) Indra and Visgu are closely associated, the former as 
slayer, the latter as carrier off of spoil, 

(2) A boar, with the epithet eausa, is on the other side of 
a mountain with his property, 

(8) Indra shoots across the mountsin and slays the boar. 

(4) Vignu carries off the property of the boar. 





‘The traits of the myth as related in the TS. and the 
‘TB, are practically identical with these. The only modi- 
fication introduced is that Visnu, as the sacrifice, carries 
off everything belonging to the Asuras, including the boar, 
‘as a sacrifice for the gods, ‘Thus, Visnu as the sacrifice, 
ringing the boar as a sacrifice, here already becomes 
mystically identified with the boar, In this conneotion it is 
of importance to observe that this story in TS, VI. ii 4, 2, 
is immediately followed by that in which Indra assumes 





‘This stanza is commented on in Nirukta, V. 4, where the etymology of 
erika (-oigha) is given as ea/adhirs, “benging boon” 
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the form of a she-jackal, in onder to take threo strides, and 
thus gain the earth from the Asuras, 

In a subsequent passage of tho TS. (VII. i. 5, 1), the 
boar also appears, as we have seen, in a cosmogonie 
character, as a form, not of Visnu, but of the supreme 
being Prajapati (as in the tortoise myth above), when the 
latter desires to raiso the submerged earth, 

Further, the boar which raised the earth is in $B. 
XIV. i. 2, 11 named Emisa, and in TA, X. i, 8 it is said 
to be black, and to have a hundred arms; though in 
neither of these two passages is it described as being the 
form of « god. 

In the Ramayana it is Brahma or Visnu who assumes 
the form of a boar, while in the Vaisgava Purinas it is 
of course only Visnu. 

In this myth therefore we find Viggu and the boar con- 
nected from the beginning, but they are at frst quite distinct, 
It is, however, only after the destructive (emusa) boar, the 
baleful Vytra, slain by Indra in association with Vispu, had 
developed into the cosmogonie boar, Emiisa, that it became 
capable of further developing into one of the recognised 
incarnations of the Proserver Visqu, 

‘Thus we seo that when the doctrine of the Avatirs of 
Vispu became established in Hinduinn through the fusion 
with him of the popular deity Kysys,t four mythologioul 
conceptions derived from the Veda ware ready to be appro- 
priated as incarnations of Visnu in his character of Prosorver 
and Benefactor of the world. 

It is quite possible that primitive beliefs, excladed from 
the more refined saserdotal poctry of the Rigveda, but 
surviving in popular Aryan tradition, or borrowed by the 
latter from the aborigines, may have helped to vitalive some 
af the animal myths connected with Viggu. ‘Thus a widely 
Aiffused feature of savage eosmogonies is a belief im thy 
creation of the world, of in the recovery of a submerged 
earth, by animals, such as the coyote, the raven, and the 








* Op, Barth, Ration of India, p. 106, 
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INTERNATIONAL ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 


Gexzva, 1894. 





‘The Congress began with an informal meeting at the 
Hotel National on the evening of the rd September, and 
although the weather was bad a large company assembled. 

On the following morning the formal opening meeting 
was held in the Great Hall of the University, which was 
well filled with the delegates of Governments, Universities, 
and other learned bodies, other members of the Congress, 
‘and tome of the citizens of Geneva, Colonel Frey, the 
President of the Swiss Confederation, officially opened the 
Congress and welcomed the Members, after which States- 
Councillor Richard bade the Congressists a very hearty 
welcome on behalf of the State and city of Geneva. 

ML. Naville, President of the Congress, then gave an 
opening address, in which he thanked the Honorary 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and all who by sympathy and 
gifts nd contributed to the promotion of the Congress. 
Ho claimed as a right that the Swiss nation should bo 
reckoned among the great powers of Europe in the 
scientific world, and gave a rapid survey of the progress 
of Oriental studies in Genova. 

‘After the President's speech, representatives of various 
countries addressed the mecting—Prof. M. Muspero for 
France, Lord Reay for England, Prof. Windisch for 
Germany, Count A. de Gubernatis for Italy, and Ahmed 
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Zeki for Egypt, Telegrams were also announced from the 
King of Sweden, Archduke Rainer of Austria, and others, 
expressing congratulations, 

On the proposal of Lord Reay a Committee was appointed 
to consider the request of the Royal Asiatic Society that 
the Congress should formalate @ uniform and international 

stem of transliteration of Oriental Alphabets, 

M. Bénédite asked the Congress to protest against the 
destruction of the monuments at Philw, and a Committee 
was formed to discuss this subject, 

M. Richard thanked the speakers for their expressions 
of good will to the State and city of Genova, after which 
the meoting closed. 

‘The Sections were thon constituted, and their meetings 
began the same afternoon, 


Sreviox I. (1) Ixpra. 

President—Lord Reay; Vioe-Previdents—Prof, A. Weber, 
of Berlin, and Hofrath Prof. G. Babler, of Vienna; 
Sceretarie—M. L. Finot, of Paris, M. G. de Blonay, of 
Grandson, and Prof. A. Williams Jackson, of New York. 


Sroio L. (2) Anvax, 
Prevident—Prof. G. Ascoli, of Rome; Vice-President 
Prof, M. Bréol, of Paris, and Prof, J, Schmidt, of Berlin; 
Sccretariee—M. Ix. Duvan, of Paris, and Prof. J. Wacker, 
angel, of Basle. 








Sroviox TT, Seunrro, 
President—Prof. B. Kautzsch, of Halle; Vice-Presidente 


Prof. J. Oppert, of Paris, Prof. O. Tiele, of Leyden, end 
Prof, H. Almkvist, of Upaila; Seertariee Prof. A. Bevan, 
of Cambridge, and Prof, K. Marti, of Basle. 4 


Section TI. Manoweran, 
Proident—M.O. Scheter, of Paris; Secretaries-—Prof, J, 


Spiro, of Lausanne, and Prof. R. Gottheil, of New York, 
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Sxotiox IV. Eover axp Arnica. 
Presidéent—Prof, M. Maspero, of Paris; Viee-Presidents— 
Prof. P. le Page Renouf, of London, and Prof. J. Lieblein, 
of Christiania; Seorelaries—Dr. J. Hesse, of Fribourg, and 
M. G. Jequier, of Neuchatel. 





Sxctios V. Far East. 
President—Prof. G. Schlegel, of Leyden; Vice-Presidents 
—Prof. H. Cordier, of Paris, and Prof. O. Valenziani, of 
Rome; Secretaries—Prof. W. Grube, of Berlin, and Prof. 
E. Chayannes, of Pau 





Secriox VI. Greece Axo THe East, 


Presitent—Prof. A. Merriam, of New York; Vice-Presi- 
dents—M, J. Perrot, of Paris, and M, Bikélas; Secretary— 
M. de Crue, 


Sxcrtox VII. Guocrariy axp Easreey Eraxocraray. 


President—Prof, A. Vambéry, of Buda Pesth; Vice 
Presidents —Prince Roland Bouaparte and M. A. de 
Claparéde ; Secrefary—M. E, Welter Crot; Vice-Secretary 
AML. M. Holban, of Geneva. 


‘The following were some of the more important subjects 
Drought under the consideration of the several Sections ;— 

Section I. M. Senart presented a facsimile of inscriptions 
found near Peshawar by Major Dean, several of which were 
in a character hitherto unknown. Prof. Oldenburg, a paper 
on “A New Representation of Vedic Religion.” Dr. M. 
Schroeder, “On the Kathaka.” Prof, A. Williams Jackson, 
“On the Doctrine of Eschatology, as act forth in the Avesta 
and Pahlavi Writings,” proving by a passage in the Satapatha 
Brahmana that this religious conception was the same among 
the Indian as among the Iranian Races. Prof. Leumann, 
On Avagyaka Literature and on a facsimile of a MS. which 
he is about to publish. Prof, Bendall, “On some Insorip- 
tions, recently found in Behar by Surgeon-Major Waddell,” 

souk, 1805, 2 
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in Pali, written in a peculiar variety of Indian charactor, and 
Exhibition of an Illustrated Burmeso MS. forwarded by Mi 
HL Baynes, Count de Gubernatis, “On the Indian Origin 
of the representation of the Liicifer of Dante” Mr. M. 
Bhownaggree presented communications on Zoroastrianism, 
ty T. W. Umvala, on the Indian Schools of Philosophy, 
by J. J. Kama, on Sufism by Shaik Mahomet Isfahan, 
and on the Persian Desatir by S. D. Barucha, He also 
presented a volume of Sanskrit and Prakrit Tascriptions, 
Published under the auspices of the Maharaja of Bhaunagar.” 
Dr. Burgess read a paper on “Transliteration of Oriental 
Alphabets.” 
On the proposal of Dr. Grierson a resolution was 
by the Section thanking the Directors of the Indian Museum, 
Galoutta, for their work in preparing casts of the Asoka 
Tnscriptions, and requesting the Governments of Tndia and 
of dependent Statos to adopt measures for the better preserva- 
tion of the Tnseription: 
Mr. Bhownaggree asked, in the namo of Mr. Kama, that 
the Section should take into consideration the methods of 
examination employed in the Bombay University with 
regard to the Zend language. A Sub-Committee was 
formed to consider the question; and on the report sub. 
mitted by it to the Section it was resolved. that it would 
not be wise to interfere, but that an expression of hope be 
nde that the study of Zend would not be overlooked, and 
that practical way of touching it in couneotion with the 
University curriculum would be found, 
Section Ia. Prof. J. Schmidt, “ On tho letters r; fm, andl 
n in Indo-Germanic Languages.” Prof. J. Wockerp 
spoke on the importance of Sanskrit in the Study of Modeen 
Languages. Prof. Ascoli, « Phonological Observations Con: 
ceming the Celtic and Neo-Latin Languages.” Ds. TF. do 
Sausvure, “On the Phonetic Law Explai 
tion of Lithuanian Languages,” 
4 work by Prof. Giacomini, of Milan, on the «hare 
between the Basque and Egyptian Tahtncneet brome 
Section II. Dr. Ballinger presented a copy of tho Hobrew 
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Prof. Ascoli presented 
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Bible, edited by Dr, Ginsburg for the Trinitarian Bible 
Society. Mrs. A. Lewis made somo observations on the 
Syriue MSS, examined by her at Mount Sinai, and exhibited 
hhotographs made by her of some of them. 
On Some Hittite Inscriptions,” and “Remarks 
on the Science of Modern Higher Criticism of the Scriptures.” 
Prof. Haupt made observations on “The Origin of the 
Pentateuch,” and presented his edition of “he Sacred 
Works of the Old Testament,” He also presented various 
Oriental Studies from the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, and the Oriental Club of Philadelphia. Prof. 
F, Hommel, “On some Sabean Insoriptions brought from 
South Arabia by Dr. E. Glaser.” Prof. J. Oppert, “On 
Some Cuneiform Inscriptions from Armenia.” Dr. R. N, 
Cust, “On the Ancient Religions of the World before 
the Obristian Era.” 

Soction IIT. Prof, Goldziher, “On the Primitive History 
of Arabic Pootry, and on the importance of an Eneyelopadia 
of Arabic and Mubammadan Philology.” Prof. Seybold, 
“On the Arabic Dialect spoken in Granada in the 15th 
Century.” ML. Cardabi, “On the Syrise and Maronite 
Writers.” 

Section IV. M. J. de Morgan, “Report of the Work of 
the French-Egyptian Exploration Fund, and on the questi 
of the protection of the Monuments of the Island of Philee 
Prof. E. Schiaparelli, “On Geographical Names mentioned 
in certain Nubian Inscriptions.” Prof, A. Eisenlobr, “On 
Egyptian Chronology and Astronomical Dates,” Prof. 
Krall, “Ona New Demotic Romance, from the Collection of 
the Archduke Rainer.” Prof. Piebl, “On Hieroglyphic 
Lexicography.” Mr. Le Page Renonf, “On a Hieroglyphic 
Character hitherto misunderstood.” Prof, Wiedemann, “On. 
the Game of Draughts among the Egyptians.” M. V. Loret, 
“On Lottuoe amongst the Ancient Egyptians.” 

Section V. M. H. Chevalier, “Remarks on the Core- 
monies performed on the 15th day of the month in Korea, 
and on a Japanese Legend of Taketori.” Prof, Chavannos, 
“Onan Inscription in Six Languages, found at Kiu-Yong- 
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Koau." Dr, W. Radloff, on his “Travels and Epigraphical 
Researches in Mongolia in 1891.” Prof. G. Schlegel, “On 
the Social Position of Women in Chine,” Dr. A. Gramatzki, 
“On the Modes of Transliterating Jo Prof, 
Valenziani, “Notes in the Nippon Nyak'ket 

Section VI. M. F. Reinach, “On a Forgotten Tribe, the 
Matiénes, who are mentioned by Strabo and Eratosthenes 
as dwelling on the banks of the Caspian.” Mf. G. Perrot, 
“On Burial and Cremation in the Homeric Epoch.” Mr. 
G. Nicole, “On some Greek Papyri found at El Rayoum, 
now in the Geneva Collection.” 

Seotion VII. Prof. H. Cordier, an Obituary Notice by 
Mr. E. Manoir of the Life and Works of Datreuil do 
Rhins, a French explorer, who was assassinated in Tibet, 
M. L. Beuloew, “On the Nationality of the Trojans, and 
on the Language and Origin of the Caucasian Tribes,’? 
M. A. Chachenow, “On Foreign Influences on Georgian 
Civilization.” Chev. Harrowitz, “On the Musalmans of 
Bosnia.” 

A cordial and brilliant hospitality was extended to the 
Members of the Congress by tho Stato and the city of 
Genova and their inhabitants. A large company assembled 
at the Polais Eynard on Tuesday evening, the 4th, at 
the invitation of the Council of the State, and were enter- 
tained with excellent musio, illuminations, and refreshments, 
Ou Thursday, the 6th, a tour of the Lake with luncheon 
at Bouveret bad been arranged, but the weather being 
bai in the morning, the luncheon was given’ in the Palais 
Eynard, and the trip on the Lako postponed until the 
afternoon, and then shortened to a tour round the western 
part of the Lako as far as Evian. On the evening of 
Tuesday, the Ith, a dinner was given by the city 
authorities to the Delegates and Representatives of Societies 
and Governments in the ‘foyer’ of the Theatr, after which 
the guests passed through the pretily illuminated grounds 
of the Promenade des Bastions to tho Palain Eynard, where 
the rest of the Members of the Congress and. a considerable 
company were assembled. The Count de Gubernatis here 
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made a brilliant speech in praise of the city of Geneva 
and of the lady visitors. The President and Madame Naville 
received the Members of the Congress at their house at 
Malagny on the Sth; the Mesdames Van Berchem, at 
Grans, on the 8th; and Monsicur and Madame Agénor 
Boissier, at Chougny, on the 11th. Special trains were 
furnished to convey the guests, and entertainment, music, 
and refreshments were provided in hospitable profusion. 
Tnfortunately the weather was bad on two of the day 

and prevented the full enjoyment of the beautiful gardens 
and views at these charming chateaux. Several other 
ladies and gentlemen entertained parties of the members 
at their houses on other evenings. 

‘The closing mecting was held in the Great Hall on the 
morning of Wednesilay, the 12th, under the presidency 
of M. Naville. Prof, Maspero announced to the members 
the death of the great Egyptologist, H. Brugsch Pacha, 
which was received with deep regret by all. 

‘The Committee on Transliteration presented their report. 
The system they proposed will be published with the Pro- 
ceedings of the Congress, and be recommended for adoption 
by all Orientalists, 

‘The Committee appointed to consider the question of the 
preservation of the monuments of Phila presented their 
report, upon which it was resolved that “‘The tenth Congress 
of Orieutalists consider that they are fulfilling a duty in 
requesting the Government of His Highness the Khedive 
to protect the edifices and monuments on the Island of 
Philos.” 

‘The following resolutions, passed by some of the Sections, 
‘were also read and adopted :— 

“That the Trustees of the Indian Museum at Caloutta, 
‘and the Government of India, be thanked in the name of the 
Congress for the efforts they are making for the preparation 
of casts of the Asoka Inscriptions. And that through the 
Government of India the Native States be urged in the name 
of the Congress to protect the Inscriptions.” 

“That the Congress recogtizes the great importance to 
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Philology of the ‘Orientalischer Bibliographie,’ instituted 
by the late Dr. Aug. Miller.” 

“That it is desirable the Japanese should modify their 
written character so that the language might be more 
easily acquired.” 

“That the Congress hope the study of the Zend language 
will not be overlooked by the University of Bombay, and 
that a practical way of teaching it will be found.” 

Seotion VI, Greece and the East expressed their thanks 
to the Congress for the place assigned to it among the 
Sections, 

Prof. Goldziher called attention to the proposition adopted 
at tho Ninth Congress on the subject of the compilation 
of an Oriental Encyclopedia. Section TIT. haa appointed 
Prof, Goldsiher President of that Committee in the place 
of the late Prof. Robertson Sinith. 

‘The President then announced the decision of the Come 
mittee of Organization that the next Congross be held at 
Paris in 1897. 

Prof. A. Martin, rector of tho University, made a farewell 
speech on bebalf of the Committee of the Congress, which 
was followed by one from tho President concluding the 
proceedings, 

Prof. J. Karabueck, of Austria, Kiamil Boy, of Turkey, 
Prof. Tiele, of Holland, and Prof. Joy, of America, then 
spoke, proposing hearty vote of thanks to the President, 
which was carried by acclamation, The President replied 
in a few words, and then pronounced the Cougress closed, 


MEY. 
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1, Rextcs Fouxp wv Raxcoox. 


Sim—At pp, 298-308 of Vol. XVII. of the Society's 
Journal, for 1860, there is an account of some relies which 
were taken out of a temple (stupa #) which was demolished 
when the site was being cleared for the European barracks in. 
Rangoon in the year 1899. 

‘They consisted of — 
A large gold pagoda. 
. A smaller one. 
. Parts of one that was still smaller. 
. A gold helmet or cap of State. 
5. A gold tassel. 
j. A gold bowl, with cover, containing parts of human 
eromated bones. 

7. Assmall gold oup. 

8 A gold leaf scroll, on which there was an inscription. 

9, A gold waist belt. 
Most of these articles, which are of considerable value, aro 
now exhibited in a case at South Kensington. There is a 
copy of the inscription in the Journal, but, on enquiry 
at the South Kensington Museum, it appears that the scroll 
itself is not to be found. The inscription is in Pali, and 
was translated at the time by Professor Fausbéll, and it 
4s curious to note that the supposed translation made in 
Rangoon by, or under the orders of, Major Sparks, is not 
in any way a translation of the scroll submitted to Professor 
Fausboll. 


eke 
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‘Major Sparks’ translation begins thus: “In the year 816 
(ap. 1484-5) the King and T built a pagoda,” eto., ete. 
Tn a note Major Sparks remarks: “Neither the name of 
the king or queen is given in the insoription, A reference 
to Talaing history shows that in 845 Pinya Kyaula was 
King of Pogu.” It is perfectly trae that there is no 
definite name in the inscription, but neither is thero a date: 
how then did Major Sparks fix it at n.c. 816? 

On referring to Phayre’s History, I find that Dhammuceti 
wos King of Pegu at that date. T can find no such king as 
Pinya Kyaula anywhere. ‘The inscription terms the King 
“ Réjarhjé, Sabbardjissrordjé”” and “ Sabbar 
mhtangakesari," snd statos that he is Kupati, the son of 
Sctobhissara, Kupati, Professor Fausbill thought, might 
bo tho sume as Bhupati (earth lord), but Professor Rhys 
Davids is inclined to think it w proper name, 

There are no such names as Kupati or Setobhissara in 
Phayre’s lists, but they may have been titles of somo of the 
Kings of Pogu, though not gonerally used, IP it woro not 
for the general correctness of the spelling on the seroll, I 
should have suggested that Sotebhissara was n mistake for 
Selibhivara, “Lord of the white elephant.” ‘This title was 
used for King Binya U, who reigned from a.n, 1348 to 
1985, and was succeeded by bis son Binya Nwd, commonly. 
known as Réjédirit (Réjédhirdjé). According to Phayro 
(. 67), this king “ took possession of Dagun, now Rangoon, 
fund engaged the sorvices of some Western foreiguers.” » 
Ho was successful in his wars with Burma, and after 
the deceaso of Min Khaung, his enemy, devoted his lattar 
years to religion, 

Tt is quite possible that Sotebhisara is the Poguan 
corruption of Setibhissara und equivalent to the Burmess 
word "Shiobyushin.”” Profesor Fausbéll thought it might 
mean “Ruler of the Setebba,” but I cannot connect this. 
word with any people, 

His supposition that these relics belonged to Alo 
ia founded on a misconception. ‘The ae are 
“found by digging among tho ruins of the famous temple 
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at Rangoon,” but on n hill about o quarter of a mile 
distant from it, 

The workmanship of the belt is, I think, far superior 
to anything in the Burmese regalia, and the helmet or 
cop of State most remarkable and unlike anything that is 
Burmese. It is shaped like a large snail shell or turban 
with a kind of loop behind, and a hole in front into 
which I would insert the tassel of flowers, 

‘As rogards the charactor in which tho soroll is written, 
Profewor Fausbéll remarked: “It cannot be old, because 
the characters do not differ much from those now in use 
among the Burmese.” With all due deference to so high 
an authority, I soe essential differences, especially in the 
form of B, which in modern Burmese is Q, but in this 
insoription 5, almost identical with the Kambodian 5, 
From the Po-u-daung inseription, given in the Indian 
Antiquary of 1803, by Taw Sein Ko, it appears that there 
‘was an old Burmeso form, , somewhat similar; but it 
is not clear that this form was generally used in Burma, 
and may baye boon used on this occasion by a Peguan 
mason, I notice that the genoral character of the letters 
is nearer the Kambodian as given by Frankfurter than it 
in to Burmese, 

The term “Sattumétangukesari,” if correctly translated, 
‘would apply quite as well to Réjédirit os to Alompra— 
perhaps better. 

I think the matter ia well worthy of investigation, and 
hope some of our members in Burma will make further 
enquiries —Yours faithfully, 


R. F. St, Anpnew Sr. Jou. 





July 2th, 1894. 
To the Serstary of the Royal Arlatie Society, 
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2. Sanskerr MSS, ry Curva, 


Sim,—On reading Professor Kielhorn’s interesting letter 
on “Sanskrit Manuscripts in China,” I remembered what 
T meant to do when I saw it first in the Academy of June 
16th, 1894, namely, to my that many years ago Prof. 
Wilson showed me in the Library of the old Kast India 
House the MS. of the Killachakra, which he had received 
from China, My impression is that it was not a copy, but 
an original, kept in a small wooden caso; but of that I am 
not quite certain. Anyhow, whethor original or copy, the 
‘MS, must exist in the Library of the India Office, and 
might prove useful for comparison with the MS, photo- 
graphed by Dr. A. O. Franke in tho Buddhist monastery 
in the mountains of Tien- 

Oxford, W8th Oct, 1894. F. Max Monin, 








8. Aw Inpo-Enantan Panater, 


Sin,—It is only sinoo my return from vacation that 
T have beon able to read through the July number of the 
ournal, and in so doing I have been struck by a painage 
on p, 589, in Prof. Mucdovell’s lotter upon the Brhaddevata, 
whorcin he corrects his former translation of threo versos 
into the followin, 

“Then Agni, well-pleased, rejoicing, honoured by all the 
gods, shaking of his members, unweariedly performed the 
office of Hotr at sacrifices, uccompanied by his brethren, 
rejoicing, the divine-souled oblation-bearer. Tis bong 
(was=) became the Devadiru tree, (his) fat and flesh 
(became) bellium, (his) sinew (became) the fragrant tejana 
grass, (his) semen (became) silver and gold, the hair of 
(his) body (became) Kiiga grass, the hair of (his) head 
(became) ‘kuga grass, and (Lis) nails (became) tortoises, 
(his) entrails (became) the avaki plant, (his) marrow 
(became) sand and gravel, (his) blood and bile: (became) 
‘various minerals, such as red chalk.” 
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‘The characteristic idea of this curious passage is the 
production of yegotable and mineral substances (with the 
‘one odd exception of tortoises”), from the various portions 
of s human frame. 

‘This strange idea has its ocho in Eranian tradition. In 
this we find two primeval beings, a man (Avestic, Gaya 
maretan, Peblevi, Giyémart) and an ox. ‘These were both 
eventually slain by Aharman (Abriman), the Evil principle, 
and out of their bodies were produced the other creatures 
of the animal, vegotable, and mineral worlds, ‘Thus, from 
‘the limbs of the primeval man, Gaydmart, wero produced 
the seven metals, viz, silver, iron, brass, tin, lead, quiok- 
silver, and adamant; bud gold, on account of its excellence, 
from hie life and semen: (Zid Sparam, x. 2). And from the 
‘body of the primeval ox wero produced various vegetables : 
from the marrow, divers species of grain and medicinal 
plants; from the horns, peas; from the nose, the leek; from 
the Iungs, rue; from the middlo of the heart, thyme; from 
the blood, the vino, from which wine is mude (Bin-dehesh, 
xiv. 1, 2). 

‘Tho differences in tho two accounts is striking enough— 
indeod the solitary agreoment secms to be in the derivation 
of gold from animal semen—but the similarity of tho 
general underlying idea appears to me still moro remarkable, 
For this reason I venturo to call attention to it in your 
columns.—Yours, oto., 








L, ©, Casanreuit. 
St, Bede's College, Manchester, 
Oct, 16th, 1894, 


4. “Bop, Bap-X-n, axp Manna” (soo Parts July and 
October, 1894, of the Journal), 


Dean Sin—I intended the following puper as an 
explanation of the important subject of the Bud, Budr, 
‘and Madra, regarding which correspondence was invited 
in the July number of our Journal, I send the paper 
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now as one likely to prove of some general interest, for 
the subject is large, ancient, and widely ramified, and ite 
real basis is not touched upon in the replies given in the 
current October issue, though Mr, Beames hints at this 
when he saya: “These tutelary spirits... of non-Aryan 
aborigines have survived ... Hinduism and... Islam .. « 
The numerous Pirs or Saints whom Hindu and Musulnan 
‘alike reverence are in alt probability only the animiatho apirite 
transformed” (italics mine). No doubt: therefore wo 
may rest assured that the Bad, Badr, or Budr of the 
dangerous reof covering the Akyib harbour, and the Madr 
of the Mergui coast, is the real * i spirit or 
Bol whom we have to traoe to his home in many lands 
and that he never was “a resident: of Chitagong in 1440 
called Bad-rwidin!” as suggested by Dr. Wise in the 
extract Mr. Boveridgo gives, p. 841. Most holy men 
claimed or wore called aftor divinities, as a Juram-iah, 
Jer-iah, or Jorial, after Juhva; or a Nicholus after Nik, 
Nik-or, Nykr, Niklaus, oto.; and Badra and Madr are 
vastly ancient divine terms which we find interspersed 
throughout all India, mythologically, geographically, and 
socially, in family and tribal namos.—Yours truly, 














J. G. R. Fortona, 





Dean Sm—Information is invited by Major ‘Templo 
and Mr. St John regarding quasi “Barmose Saint,” 
Known a» ““Badar, Budder, and Matra,” whose shrinca 
or snored rocks are found on tho Arskin coast and in 
the Mergui Archipelago, and who is thought to be 
connected with the divine go Gétama Budldba—now 
universally revered, if not worshipped, throughout these 
Burmese provinces: see Journal of July last 
Knowing the particular rocks and local; 
indeed I possess sketches, I havo mo hesitati 
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that the rock-bound god of Akyab and elsewhere, is our 
old friend the Bad-kal ‘or Bud-I-kal, the Bod or “Bad~ 
stone,” common in the villages of Southern and Central 
India, and not rare in Upper and Himalayan India, I 
have seen and studied his characteristics in the fastnesses 
of Lowor Kailiisa and near to Kedir-Nath—a shrine und 
form of Bhairaya tho Turanian Siva, 

He has nothing whatever to do with “Tho Buddha” 
or pious ascotic, though the old god did, no doubt, greatly 
facilitate the progress and popularity of the now saint 
amid all Turanian populations, where theso wore devoid 
of any etymological knowledge, except that which appealed 
to their uneducated ears and fancies. 

I have visited and carefully investigated the histories 
and surroundings of several of the Z0-das, Bad-d-r, or 
Bud-d-rs, 04 natives thus reverently drawl out the names 
fof these Burmese deitios or daimdus, besides the one on 
the dangorous rocks at the entranco of the Akyab harbour, 
where he represonta the guardian as well as a destructive 
spirit. Further down this Arakin const, I had sorious 
experience of another Bod-d-r or Bud on the islet of 
Chediiba, and was nearly wrocked on a third—the dread 
spirit at the mouth of the Sandoway river—owing to my 
Muslim Kaldsla (Chitagongis) falling on their knees to 
pray, instead of standing by the rudder and halyards in a 
sti? brooze and soven-knot current, as wo swept round his 
rocky headland. 

On the onasserim coast I havo soon Bud-d-a from the 
mouths of the Tavoy river to that of Kran; and near 
our civil station of Mergui is one often called Mudra, a 
favourite Tamil name for their old Dravidian Siva? I 
have also soon inland - mountain Bud-as, as that on the 
lofty, bold, rocky erest of Kaiktyo overlooking the broad 
delta of the Sitang and Biling rivers, which will be 
found illustrated and described in "Rivers of Life,” ii, 814. 

‘Tho various rites and sacrifices of theso Bud-d-re used 
to require human victims, as noticed by Arabian travellers 
of the ninth century (Renaudot, p. 88), and not us now 
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only goats, cocks, rice, fruits, and flowers. ‘Theso aro still 
offered to the deity by most rude Indian peoples and by the 
coast tribes and peasantry of Arakin, Burma, Tenasserim, 
Siam, Java, Bali, and the Cochin-Chinese peninsula. We 
see the god in the Javan Béro-Béd-d-r, that is “ Ancient 
Bédr,” of about 600 a.0. ‘There he existed long bofore 
Buddhist monks here reared their bowutiful shrine over 
thin, Ain conical rock, Still around its base and tho ade 
joining bills, well named Proto-tingo, stand many of his 

‘Mon-hirs, as the historios of Orawfurd and Sir S. 








Usually he was and is a “Wrathful and Terrible On 
like to Bhairava, but with also the charaoteristion of Fore 
Fortuia="'Jove of our Fates,” tho Pur or Fiery God of 
high Pro-nestd or Pur-hosti, the guardian Agni of the 
Volscian capital of Tyr-rheniun Antium, before the Latiam 
‘Aryan knew him as Zora Virilis, « god of Sortes, Purim, 
or Lots. 

‘There also he was enshrined by ‘Turanians, thon tho 
rulers of the Western seas, on the highest pook of the 
‘Alban range, as the Li-rs or Li (Mongolio for “ spirit”) 
fof tho vasty deep; as bo to whom their mariners must 
Jook, on approaching this low-lying dangerous coast, His 
tlso i tho Peak of Ceylon, as wall ax of tho ruined temple 
spire on the low-lying islet at tho treacherous entrance 
of the Siam river, whero still stands his emblom in the 
noglected enclosure of an ancient Sivaite shrine, 

He is found throughout Ohina, especially in the upper 
reaches of the Yang-tse-kiang, at one of the sources of 
which, on tho high mountain of © or Om, is ono of hia 
‘moat ancient prehistorio shrines and “tooth” symbols, He 
is seen in all the Obs or O-bo-# of Mongolia, and even 
on the rock-bound Zaugs of Scandinavia, from which, 
Ihave beon gathered tho coarse “Buds” seen in the Bergen 
Museum and learnedly described by the late Director, 
Prof Holmboe, in his Tracer de Budhismo en Norscoge, 
‘This writer, too, hay made the usual mistake of confound: 
ing the old Nature-god and “spirit of the elements” 
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ascetic of Bdi-a-Gaya—see details and 
illustration in “Rivers of Life,” ii, 409 et seq. 

‘Ancient Sabean sailors called Lanka's peak the Al-makar 
Buddhists, the lord Sandnto Kuto, which Hindus, however, 
say signifies “the thorn of Kama” as Saminta, “the 
destroyer of peace” —a form of Siva, Indra, Sakra, or Bhogi. 
{The indenture on the Kula is a Sri-Pad or “'The Tueffable 
Foot, ray or shaft,” says Fergusson ; and the whole great 
cone is, or was, in the Tanguage of the masses, a Bud, 
Bol, or Madra—that familiar and kindly name which 
thoy have ever applied to village Bad-d-kals or “ Bud~ 
stones” aa emblems of Madra or Siva. 

‘These are common throughout Tel-lingdna and Southern 
‘and Central India, where Mr. Fawoott found them as 
abundant in 1890 as I did some forty years ago. Ho 
describes them, their worship, and some of the cruel rites 
fand sacrifices in Bom. Anthro, Soc. Jour. of September, 
1890; but so little is tho cult understood, that even the 
earned Bishop Caldwell often calls it Devil-worship, 
confusing it with that of Bhuty, And, traly, Bods or Bude 
do naturally tond to become these malevolent spirits of 
earth and air, trees, etc., ax did Devas to become dovil 

















tho high gods or Nathe of Hindus to be the Nats or 
Fayes of trans-India; nnd as does the Mongolian and 
Russian Bhiig or Bog, to become the Bogey of our nurseries, 





Yot this last is a very real and ancient god, nono other 
than the original of Bhaga-eat or Bhaga-ed, “ The Sapreme,” 
“the God of Tife and of all Spirits,” for “ed is tho 
elomontal spirit by which all exist, and which exists in 
‘all that lives,” according to the Vishnu Purina, vi. 6. 

Te would scem as if the geological centre of a lund’ ever 
Decame also its theological Olumpos; for the high “centre 
of the Jewol-India” is the Bud or Mahadeva of Gond- 
‘wina, as is the “Adam's peak” of Ceylon; the snowy 
heights of Om, that of China; the Zim, that of Trojans; 
and the Ida, that of Oyprians. ‘The deity is the spirit of 
Jife and destraction—the spirit of the storm, of the rock- 
ound coast, of the dangerous defile, dark forest, weird 
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mountain, and angry flood; and mast be layed” or 
propitiated at the most dreaded spots, whether the traveller 
or sailor be Buddhist, Hindu, or Muslam. Not infrequently. 
have we thrown to him a rupoe, or subscribed for cook 
for goat, at the solicitation of our motley following of 
Burmans, Tamils, Telingas, ete,, beseeching his godship 
to let us puss scatheloss through his angry seas and river- 
torrents, 

Many great gods aro still called Biué-Zwars or “Spi 
Jorda””; and T have found Indra worshipped among Dravid 
at the Pongal Christmas festival, os Bog or Bhdgi, when 
he represents the sun rising from his wintry entombment. 
Tt was probably at this f&to that the Arabian travellers 
of the ninth contury sw “girls being devoted to dd" 
as Renaudot wrote in 1733; and the rite «till continues 
in tho janguls of Central India, wherever our Magis- 
trates aro not numerous or vigilant enough. 

Strictly speaking, Madr was a son of tho Dravidian 
Siva; but Tamils fondly identity father and son, and call 
their boys and girls Madre and Madr. ‘The namo 
is very common from Madrd-palanim (our “town of 
Midis") ond eastwards to Burma and Java; henco Major 
Tomple's remark, that on the Mergui const he found the 
Bud-d-r Makdms wero also called “ Madea Makiims.” 

‘Tho Midris were a very ancient and important. people, 
ruling long before Aryan times, from Sakala on the Duabs 
of tho Biya and Chinib, still called Madra-den ‘They 
‘wore serpent-worshippers, ax Naga-iste and Takes (a cult 
they novor forsook in Dravidia, Caylon, or trans-India), ay 
the beautiful sculptures of Boro-Bud-or (tho Javan “ Ancient 
Bud”) and the Nég-on Vat or “Naga Monastery” of 
Kam-bod-ia attest. In moving from N,W, India they 
gave their name to many towns, rivers, and shrines, from 
probably Mathara to the Vindhyas, Madura and Mada 
patan, as may be gathered from Mr. J. F. Hewitt’s ine 
valuable researches in our Journals, R.AS, of 1889-90, 

‘Most Bud or Bod rocks and symbols are marked with 
the euphemistic “Foot,” “Eyes,” or circles, as infallible 
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charms against evil. Hence the Pra-Bat of Siam and 
similar “Sacred Feet” on the Buds of Akyab and Ceylon, 
and the oval or Yoni Charm on Kaiktyo. 

Chinese sailors have always recognized the Ceylon Peak 
as the Fo or Béd of Avalokit-Isvara and Kwanyon in the 
form Po-taraka or Po-lo-yu, which last is also an anoient 
Turanian name of Parvati as “the Mountain Boo goddess 
Brahmark.” (Seo Professor Beale’s paper in R,A.S. Journal, 
. fii, July, 1883), ‘This divine name, Po-lo-yn, is also 
on to the sored temple-orowned cone of Lhiisa in Tibet, 
and to that equally holy and higher Zion of Buddhists 
(really Bod-ints ?), the snowy apex, O or Om of the 
Szischouen range, (Soe Mr, Consul Hosio’s report, Chinese 
Blucbook ii.) 

Tho Palla-dium of this shrine of Om (a term which 
ppartakes of the quintossenco of divinity) is also a “tooth” 
of Bid, Bud, or Buddha," as his votarios quaintly affirm ; 
for “it in 201b, woight,” and therefore clearly u lingaim— 
ike to the Bunitras Danda of Bhairava the Turauian Siva, 
whom name is Danton or the *tooth-like one.” Ho has 
many canine or hybodont symbols. ‘There are two in 
Western and two in Eastern India, including Coylon, 
evidently pre-Buddhistio, like the numerous Bod charms 
or “little teeth" which Lingaites have worn upon theit 
persons from prehistoric times. 

‘The Fo-OM. mountain-temples have not yet lost the 
charuoteristios of their Naturo-worship, though most have 
been rebuilt under the Ming dynasty—probably at’ heart 
more Shintd-ists than Buddhists, OF course the numerous 
monks call themselves Buddhists, or rathor i-iats, which, 
if we go back to the radical ancient meaning of Fb, would 
signify @ Béd-ist; for a Bd or F5 was a treo, stick, 
rod, sprout, long or growing thing,” and a Ruler, as the 
‘bearer of the Rod, 

‘Thus the Dorzji or Saored Sceptre of Tibet, the analogue 
of the Dandpan (Siva's Danda), is there termed Fo, Bo, 
Po, La, or Lh, at once a spirit, god, stick, or mace, 
from which the Dalai Lima claims direot descent, ax others 

“ 
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do from Adam—a term the Indian Muslam applies to the 
temple Buds as symbols of Mubiideva. The Indian colonists 
of Java and Tchampa or Oo-Teheng also called their gods 
or Buds, Pd, “My Lady” of their capital was always 
addressed as Pé-Nagara, and this many centuries before 
they knew of Buddhis 

In the Tibetan Himilaya Bo-t, Po-t, Bhot or Bui, és 
radically @ Lhd or La; hence the country of Biut-ia or 
Bhut-an means, says Dr, Waddell in his “Tibetan Names,” 
“the end of Bud or Pot." that is Tusbet or Tu-pot, or 
“land” par excellence of Buds, Bhuts or spirits; seo Beng. 
As, Jour, 1801. But onough, though much more could be 
said, of Bud, Bud-d-r, or Mudra, 

T would not bare suid so much, but that the old deity 
seoms to confuso Archwologiste from Scandinavia to India 
and China, and to vitiate many valuable papors and 
rooarches. ‘The old god is not seen by those who only 
visit tho town and city temples of great gods like 
Vishnu, Siva, Indra, and other Bhagayatas, nor indeed, if 
‘we search only in ¢he chief shrines of villages; for ho is not 
now favoured, at least outwardly, by Pandits, Brahmans, 
for evon local Purohits or Pajiiris; but will usually be found 
by those who know him, lurking in somo quiet nook close 
by. His holy place is the family nicho or Deew takhe in 
ut or humble cottage; and there old and young cloanse, 
decorate and worship him morn and eve. In native 
states ho is moro prominont, and may bo seen in. corne 
fiolds, a cool corner of the cottage gardon, or bye-path, to 
house, dor, or well, where the pious, nnd especially women 
find children, may be seon swooping and bellowering his 
modest hypthral shrines, He may be only * the smooth 
stono of the stream” to which Isaiah says (Ivii. 8) hig 
people gave moat and drink offerings, or the Bayt o 
Bashoth M3, the Phenician Set, or Bat Barith, or Latin 
Tupiter' Federis, of Jeremiah xi. 13 and Judges viii; but 
he is still the Bud or Bod dearost of all gods to the 
hhoarts of the peasants of Southern and Centeal India, 


J. GR, Fortona, 
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6, Tae Avraon ov re Kuanigar-ar-Tawarinn, 


Pitfold, Shottermill, Surrey, 
26th October, 1804. 

Dean Si—Tt occurred to me that some information 
about Sujén Singh, the author of the Khalésat-at-Tawérikds, 
might be obtained at Batéla, his native place, and so I 
wrote to the Deputy-Commissioner of Gurdaspur on the 
subject. ‘Through the courtosy of Mr. Renouf, the Officiating 
Deputy-Commissioner, I have received a communication 
from Qixi Tasaddaq Hussain, a resident of Batila, of which 
the following is an extract -— 

“The compiler of the Khaldgat-at-Tawérikh, Sujén Singh, 
was by caste n dlr Khatri, and was a resident of Batéla, 
in the Gurdaspur district. Ho lived in the time of Alamgir 
‘Aurangaib, and was employed under various Amirs of the 
Chagitéi family as thoir mundt or secretary, ‘Tho 
Khalégat-at-Tawérikh was compiled by him in 1107 Zyra, 
Among his writings there is also a book called Khalisut- 
al-Ineh6, in which he describes the art of polite writing. 
‘his wax written in 1105 ZHijra. Some people also call 
him Sujén Réi, but in both books he signs himself Sujén 
Singh Dhir. He was not a Kanungo, ‘Tho ubove ine 
formation is derived from his books, for the inhabitants 
of Batila of the dhir caste know nothing about him.” 








‘Yours sincorely, 
Hi. Beventer. 


Exnatvn, 


On page 865 of the Journal (October, 1804), line 16, 
for “buried” read “ burned.” 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 
(Octobur, November, December, 1804.) 


I. Gewenat. Meprixos or rue Rovat Astaric Sociery. 


13th November, 1804.—Lord Reay (President) in. the 

Chair. 

Tt was announced that— 

Mr. 0, H. Wylde, 
Munshi Debipramd, 
Mr. J. MoCrone Douie, 1. 
Mr. E, D. Maclagan, LOS., 
Mr. Manmatha Nath Dutt, 
Mr. E, Row, LOS, 
Mr. H, Nelson Wright, LOS, 
Colonel @, A. Taoob, 
Mr. E, D. Ross, 
Mr. F, A. Coleridge, LOS, 
Professor James Gray, 
Mr. A. J. May, 

Tad been elected members of the Society. 

Professor Loge rend a paper on “The Ti Sho Poem 
and its Author,” which was followed by a short discussion, 
in which Mr, Allen, Mr. Ferguson, General Alexander, 
‘and Mr. Tsong took part, 

Dr. G. A. Grierson also read a paper on “The Stress- 
‘Avcont in Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars," Professor 
Biiblor and Sir Raymond West took part in’ the discussion. 


(Both papers appear in the present issue. 
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11th December, 1894.—Sir Raymond West, K.O.LE,, in 
the Chair. 
‘It was announced that— 
Mr. ©, A. Fox, 
Mr. E. D. H. Fraser, 
had beon looted members of the Socioty. 


Dr. Th. Bloch read a paper on “An Unpublished Valabhi 
Copper-plate Grant,” followed by a few remarks by Profesor 
Bendall and Sir Raymond West. ‘Tho paper will appoar 
in the April number. 





TL, Onmrvany Norices, 


Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie—We deeply regret to announce 
the death of Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie, which occurred at 
his residence, 136, Bishop's Road, Fulham, on October 11th, 
of typhoid fever. Dr. de Lacouperie was born in 
Normandy, and was educated with the view of his entering 
into commercial, life. For some years he was associated 
with the house of business with which his father and 
brothers were connected, but his real interests ware centred 
in linguistic studies. To theso he devoted every moment 
of the spare time at his disposal, and in 1867 he published 
a work on the subject entitled “Du Langage," which, at 
the time, attracted considerable attention, As he advanced 
in his studies his desire grow to got ax far back as possible 
in the history of languages, and he began with an investi- 
gation into the most archaio forms of the Chinese characters, 
About this time George Smith, following in the footsteps: 
of Sir Henry Rawlinson, and assisted by the discovory of 
the library at Ninovch, was throwing open wide the doors 
of Babylonian learning, It had already been conjectured 
by several writers that there might be some connection 
between the civilization of China and Babylonia, but no 
substantial evidence had been adduced in support of the 
theory. ‘This conjecture may have suggested to Dr. d 
Lacouperio the advisability of making scientific investi. 
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gation into the subject, But however that may be, he 
took up the comparative study of the languages and civili- 
zation of China and Babylonia, with learned xeal. For 
years he pursued the subject, neglecting everything else, 
find at length was able to establish idontitics sufficiently 
numerous and striking to convince any but the most 
sceptical of the very closo relationship, both as regards 
their civilization and writton characters, which existed 
Dotwoen the peoples of the two arons in ancient times. In 
1879 he settled in London, and in the following year 
published a pamphlet entitled “The Early History of tho 
Chinese Civilization,” in which he gathered up the proofs 
which he accumulated in support of his theory. 

While prosecuting these researches he was attracted to 
the oldest book of the Chinese, “The Book of Ohanges.” 
‘This work had been a hopeless puzzle to all those—natives 
‘as well as foreigners—who had attempted to explain it. 
Guided by a scholarly instinct Dr. de Lacouperie perceived 
that the basis of that work consisted of fragmentary notes 
of an early age, mostly of w lexical character; that the 
original meaning to be placed upon them had been lost; 
‘and that they bore a close resemblance to the so-called 
syllabaries of Chuldea. Following up these clues he gained 
so clear an insight into it that he might almost havo said 
with Merlin :— 


O ay! it is but twenty pages long, 
But every page having an ample marge, 








‘And overy squaro of text an awful charm, 
Writ in a language that has long gone by, 

So long, that mountains have arisen since 

‘With cities on their flanks 

‘And every margin scribbled, crost, and eramm’d 
‘With comment, densest condensation, hard 

‘To mind and eye; but the long sleepless nights 
Of my long life have made it easy to mo.” 


On this subject he contributed several papers to the pages 


~~ Pie sil 
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of this Journal, in which he gave translations of some of 
the chapters of this difficult book ; and if his life had been 
prolonged he would no doubt have completed the translation 
af the entire work, With the same erudition and literary 
insight he made comparative stuly of the languages of 
carlicr Asia generally, and twice was presonted by the 
“Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres” with the 
Prix Julien for the best works of the year on China, 

In 1881 Dr. de Lacouperio was appointed Professor of 
Comparative Philology applied to the languages of South- 
eastern Asia, at University College. 

Among his best known works wore the following :— 

“Catalogue of Chinese Coins in tho British Museum,” 
Vol. I. 1892. 

“Les Langues de In Chine avant les Chinois.” 1889, 

“The Oldest Book of the Chinese, the YEking, and ite 
Authors.” 1892. 

“The Western Origin of the Early Chinese Civilization,” 
1894. 

He was slso Editor of the Babylonian and Oriental 


“ess RK D. 

Tames Darmesteter—It is hardly six months since the 
Council—one of the Honorary Members of the Society, 
Dr. A. Sprenger, of Heidelberg, being dead—recommended, 
“that the vacancy thus occasioned should be filed up. by 
the élection of Mona. James Darmesteter, the distinguished 
Professor of Persian at the Collége de France, and Secretary 
of the Sovisté Asiatique. As the members of the Society 
will be aware, Mons. Darmesteter j the greatest living 
authority on Zoroastrian literature, and distinguished not 
only for his wide philological knowledge in that and other 
fields, but also for his thorough grasp af historical criticism, 
and for his mastery of style and Power of exposition. It 
will also bo a peculiar pleasure to this Society to be able 
to confer an honour upon a scholar who adda to his othes 
attainments a very deep and sympathetic nequaintance with 
English literature.” 
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Darmesteter is no more: « short illness at Maisons-Lafitte 
has broken, on the 29th of November, 1894, the thin thread 
which united this vast intellect to his weak frame. 

James Durmesteter was the son of a bookbinder of 
Chiteau-Salins, where he was born the 28th March, 1849. 
His elder brother was the well-known philologist, Areéne 
Darmesteter, who died on the 16th November, 1888, Who 
could then predict the brilliant scientific career of the poor 
Towish artisan’s sons? ‘Though for both, life was cut short 
in the fortios—that is, at tho height of mental activity—their 
failing health could hardly have permitted us to hope that, 
brief though it was, their earthly career should have run so 
long. In fact, Darmestetor’s life was a long struggle of mind 
against mutter, of brain against body, of high intellectual 
attainment against physical deformity. He went through the 
regular course of studies in Paris; a student at the Lyoée 
Condoreet, where he carried off, in 1866, the prix d’honneur 
de rhétorique at the Concours général; he graduated in 
lotters and in sciences as a bachelor, then as a Licentiate in 
Jetters (1868) and at law (1870); he took the degree of 
Doctor in Letters in 1877, with a thesis on the Iranian 
dualism of Ormazd and Abriman! Michel Bréal and the 
much-regretted Abel Bergaigne were his first masters, and 
the former has paid a most graceful tribute to his memory 
in Le Temps of 2nd ‘November, 1804. His first essays 
wero devoted to the language and literature of ancient 
Persia? 
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“Appointed in 1877 » teacher of Zend at the Hoole des 
Hautes Btudes, Darmesteter obtained at last, on the 23rd 
January, 1885, a situation where his talent could find 

+ a suitable field of action by his nomination to the chair 
of Persian Language and Literature at the Collége do 

France, A sudden death had carried away and cut off, 

in the prime of life, the young and already celebrated 

Arabic Professor, Stanislas Guyard; the Persian Professor 

Burbier de Meynard, Hon, Member R.A.S,, being transferred. 

to the vacant chair, Darmesteter took his place, Darmestotor 

delivered his opening lecture on the 16th April, 1885: it 
general survey of the history of Persia, which embraces 
history, religion, literature.’ A fow weeks before, on the 
28th February, 1885, he gave at the Sorbonne, before 
Scientific Assooiution of France, a paper on the “Mahdi, 
from the beginning of Islam to our day.”? 

In order to complete his researches he visited India, where 
he resided from February, 1886, to February, 1887—about, 
leven months—of which he spent throo at Bombay, seven 
at Peshiwar and Hazira, the fow remaining weoks being 
‘spent travelling from Bombay to tho Panjab, from the Panjab 
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to Celeutta, and thence to Bombay. In the latter place he 
was warmly received by the Pursi community, which, indeed, 
is never backward in welooming distinguished foreigners. 
‘At @ mooting in the Bai Bhikaiji Shapurji Bengali Parsi 
Girls’ School, Fort, presided over by Sir Jamsotjee Jeojeebhoy, 
Bart,, O.8.L, Darmesteter delivered a lecture on tho place of 
Parsiciam in History. His experiences of India have been 
embodied in a yolume,? dedicated to Lord Reay, Governor 
nd to Lady Reay. He brought back with him 
frosh materials for his groat translation of the Avesta, a 
capital work on the popular literature of the Afghans? and 
‘sundry Notes which appeared at intervals, chiefly in the 
Tournal Aviatiques 

Whon Adolpho Régnier died (20th Oot. 1884), Ernost 
Ronan succeeded him as president of the Société Asiatiquo 
tho sccretaryship left vacant by the illustrious author of 
the * Life of Jesus,” fell into the good hands of Darmestetor, 
‘As such he had to write the yearly reports of the progress 
fof Oriental studies, which had done #0 much for the fame 
of Jules Mohl and Ernest Ronan, It is not saying a little 
that he showed himself worthy of his predecessors, and that 
tho notice he read on the life and Inbours of Ernest Renan 
at the Société Asiatique, on the 22nd of June, 1803, is 
second to none of the best pages of the great philovopher.? 











cvitom: its Place in History.” A lecture delivered at Bombay by 
Profesor James Darmestter, 8¥0, pp. 82. ombay: Printed at the Voiee 
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‘Tho field of Oriental studios was hurdly largo enough 
for Darmesteter’s activity.' If nature did not make an 
orator of him, certainly with his pen Darmesteter had mach 
of the temper of a debater and of a polomist, and. periodical 
Titerature could not fail to fascinate him somewhat, For 
several years he was one of the Editors of tho Recue Critique, 
to which he gave a great many critical notices on works 
like Spiogel’s ‘*Tranian Antiquity,” Delattro's “Pouple ot 
empiro dos Mades jusqu’d lo fin du rogue de Cyaxare,” 
Opport’s  Pouple et langue des Mades,” Evors’ “ Avénemont 
do la puissance perso sous Cyrus,” Justi’s “ Histoire de la 
Perso ancienne,” Néldoke's “Histoiro d’'Ardeshin)” Keipor's 
“Tes Porses d'Eschylo,” Gibb's “Gudrun, Beowulf, and 
Roland,” Shairp's “ Essays on Pootry," Elze's “Lord Byron, 
G, Horbort’s "Tho Tomplo,” ote, To made his début oa 
tho 16th August, 1882, in tho Journal des Débats, to 
which: he contributed, besides his Oriontal essays, n number 
of artiolos on varios subjocts—" Criticism,"” “ Treland,” 
“Formosi”* * India, “Coup dail sur Vhistotro 
ua pouple juif,” published in the Nourelle Reewe, created 
a atir by ite warmth and it eloquence? When last your 
Calmann Lévy offered him and Louis Gandorax the editor. 
ship of the Reowe de Paris, fool protty aure that the great 
Publisher's proposal guve sativfction to m secret eraving 
cof my late friend. Nor did ho fuil to take to hourt his now 
task, and to contribute himself to tho now Review. sone 
of the best papers which have appeared in its pages, 

But tho great work of his lifo was the tranalation of tho 
Avesta, When Prof. F. Max Miiller undertook his cole 
leotion of tho “Sacred Books of the Kast,” he entrusted 
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Darmesteter with Zoroastrian literature, and the result was 
fa translation of the Vendidid and the Sirdzabs, Yaste, and 
Nyfyis;! the Yagna and the Gathds being left out. Urged 
in 1884 by Max Miillor to complete his translation, 
Darmesteter, thinking himself unprepared for the task, 
Aeolined the offer; but after his journey to India, urged 
by his wife, he resumed the work in 1888, and brought 
it last year to. a successful end. This translation of the 
Youd.- Avesta comprises three huge quarto volumes of 
the “Annales du Musde Guimet”*; it is Darmostoter's 
magnum opus, and this very year the Académio des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres awarded it the priae of twonty 
thousand francs, 

T suppose that the biographer was thinking of this work 
when, writing about Darmestotor in the Athenaum (No, 3496, 
Oct, 27th, 1894), he said: “In him was realized the perfoot 
ideal of scholarship, that happy blending of profound 
learning, during originality, and transparent clearness of ex- 
pression which, save for rare exceptions, Franco alone socms 
able to produce; and by his premature death science has 
suffered a loss which may well bo called irreparable.” ‘This, 
hhis last great labour, seems to have exhausted his fecblo 
constitution. 

Darmesteter had married a gracoful English lady, Mise 
Mary Robinson, wall known for her pootical talent, and so far 
‘versed in French literature as to be able to give us a new 
Book on the famous chronicler Froissart.® ‘The Iast yours 
fof the life of Darmesteter passed nway in tho happiness 
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‘of a cheerful home, and his death has left a bereaved and 
broken-hearted widow. Indeed, France has lost a profound 
scholar, with a touch of genius. 


Henet Conpren. 
Paris, 27th November, 1894. 


TIL. Nortces or Booxs, 


Cumestonarstta Barawiaxa, Tie Coxatuxtany ov Exe 
BaiwiwT on SOna III. Translated and explained for 
‘the use of Students of Arabic by D. 8, Manoouiourn, 
M.A. Pp. xvi. and 216. London: Luzac & Oo,, 1894. 


‘This book is as scholarly as it is useful. Al-Baidawi's 
work, although not one of the easiest, is one of the most 
popular commentaries of the Qoriin, and should be read by 
every student of Arabic. Of particular importance are the 
numerous grammatical annotations which give the beginner 
aan insight into the method of the Arabio national gram- 
marians, and which form an excellent. preparatory study 
for the perusal of these works in the original. ‘The rather 
concise scholia also form a good introduction, not only into 
the criticism of the Qorin, but in particular into the early 
history of Moslim dogmas and the development of the sects. 

Prof. Margoliouth chose Si ich, although one 
of the longest, is not 40 tedious as Sita ii, and is of great 
intorost from theological, polemical, and hiatorieal points 
of viow, A selection of amallor Sirus, representing the 
chief phases of the Qorin, would porhaps havo been more 
commendable, but this unimportant cireumstance in no way 
diminishes tho value of the book. ‘The translation also cf 
the text of the Qorin is thoron, 


ighly original nd clon, 
‘Tho introduction and tho remarks in particular, which fon, 
one-third of the book, show how wall Me. Margoliouth, leq 
mastered’ tho immense literatures of Mosl iti 

Grammar, and Kulim, ame 
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The Ash'arite views of Al-Baidiwi are continually por- 
ceptible in opposition to those of the Mu‘tazilites, especially 
Zamukbshari, although he largely depends on the latter's 
Kasluhaf, Prof, Margoliouth has not failed to call atton~ 
tion to this in the prefaco as well as in his notes, Al- 
Baidiwi’s criticism of the Mu'tazilite doctrines is not very 
sharp, but it is hardly probable that he “by oversight” or 
“unthinkingly” should have allowed those to appear in 
his commentary (see remm, 41, 130, 236, 418, 619, 634), 
‘as ho visibly inclines towards allegorical intorpretation. 
Tnatances of this are his explanations of v. 5 (se Shah- 
rastani, ed, Cureton, p. 76), and the tradition connected with 
¥.6, that Muhammad said: The heart of man is between the 
eo fingers of the Merciful. Al-BaidaiwT gives an allegorical 
explanation which Al-Ash‘ar? (Shabrastani, p. 72) un- 
mistakably rejects, 

With respect to the meaning of Hanif, Mr. Margoliouth 
seoms to favour Sprenger’s explanation, but the latter's 
theory of the Hanyferei is entirely unfounded. ‘The simple 
nogative meaning of the word is not only given at the 
verso in which it occurs (60), but also by Al-Baidawr, 
‘Thero is nothing to support the view of the existence of 
a soot of Hanift. 

Tt was a happy thought of the author to append the 
collation of the Constantinople edition of 1803 H, with 
that by Fleischer, whoroby the purchase of copies of the 
Book for students is greatly fucilituted. ‘The porunal of 
Professor Murgoliouth’s latest book thus affords pleasure 


from beginning to end. 






















HL. Hinscurenn. 





Unrensvonuxcen venen vim 'Appip avr Gri 
Srunuex ww Avrananiscuen Drowrany vox Furennrcit 
Girse, Drophil. Pp. 59. Berlin: 8, Culyary & Oo, 
1804, 

‘The importance of this little book lies in the author's 
endeavour to restrict the number of recognized addéd, 
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Arabic words which embrace two opposite meauings, Words 
of the same kind can be traced in other languages, pur> 
ticularly in the different dialects. The circumstance that 
the Arabs alone have produced a literature on the subject 
is due to scholastic mannerism rather than to a true com- 
prehension of the structure of their language, although 
the lexicographical value of the works in quostion is con- 
siderable, Dr. Giese has founded his researches on the 
only book existing in print on the subject, viz Al-Anbiti's 
Kilab-ul-addad (ed, Houtsma), and also on the dissertation 
of Redslob based upon it. Ho examines only those addd 
agreed upon by both authors and which he has found in 
old Arabic poems. He displays great discrimination with 
excellent results, and if of the long list given by Redslob 
ho can only establish twenty-two, this is a gain rather 
than otherwise. Even those might be further restricted 
if we know more of the original meahings of Arabic roots, 
Certainly the enormous difficulties encountered in the 
endeavour to master the old Arabic poets render them a 
‘somewhat precarious means of elucidating words of doubtful 
sense, especially as poetic licence with regard to synonyme 
is unlimited. The method employed by Dr. Giese in the 
classification of those ajdad which he admits, is no doubt 
very appropriate, but in some instance they ean hardly. be 
regarded as convincing. This eg. is the caso with dite 
(p. 2047,), the original meaning of which, fo stand upright, 
is applicable in most of the verses quoted. In Tar. 1 
the Hemaler is, to say tho least, doubtful. Tho 
Zab. 17, 3 should be translated : “Asma has a mansion in 
Alghamrain standing wpright like the (letters of) writing.” 
ete. Finally the translation of Hud. 273, 68 is unsatia- 
factory: I think it should be: “The she-camel stretched 
out her forelegs tying to escape, whilst heavily Inden with 
(skins of) water, behind pathless hilly tracts (whit 
Reigate bay pat ly (which she has 
In the quotations where =, is ssid to occur in contrast 
ing significations the word shouting answers the Purpose, as 
the reader is guided by the context; this, however, eannot 
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be reckoned as a gid, ‘Tho same also holds good for other 
examples, which I therefore pass over, and will only notice 
 fow moro details. Tho translation of the verse, Ham, 
504, 1 (p. 10) . etwas verloren, das absehbar vor mir lieyt, 
is not intelligible. The right translation is given by 
Rueckert, ii, p, 8. As to el trifle, see the Divan of Hassin 
b. Thabit, ed. Tunis, p. 92, 1. 9. Dr. Gieso’s remarks on 
gs) are of course just; in Qorin ii, 24 it cortainly means 
aboce, although not, as he thinks, signifying a greater 
degree of diminutiveness, For the subjects of many of 
the parubles disporsed over a large part of the Qorin, 
Mohammed chose animals and even those of the lower 
orders, ¢.g. spider (xxix. 40), camel (vii, 38), dog (ib, 175), 
and again, later on, the aas (Ixii. 5). ‘The verse in question 
in directed against possible criti of Allah's custom 
of attaching rovelations to tho babits of low animal 
Mohammed, therefore, says: “ Allih is not ashamed of 
omploying ax the subject of a parable a guat, and what is 
above it (larger animala),” eto. 

We must also not omit to note that the philosophical 
sido of tho” question of agdad is very adroitly treated, and 
particularly pleasing is tho rectification of the erroncous 
theories of Abel, whose uncritical list is misleading. Dr. 
Giose's style is rather involved, but othorwiso we are 
indebted to him for his clover researches, 

H, Hmsenrxun. 























Swed! geal, Tae Sevew Poxsis Susreypen my THe 
‘Trawies av Mocs. ‘Translated from the Aribie by 
Captain F. E, Jonxsos, R.A. with an Introduction 
by Snark Fauouuanmar, B.A. Fellow of the 
University of Bombay, Head-Master Anjuman-i-Islim 
Schools, Author of “The Moslem Present.” Pp, xxi 
and 238, London: Luzac & Co., 1894, 


‘The scientific spirit in which this edition was undertaken 
can be judged from the title, and still better from the 
souk 185, 6 
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introduction, in which (p. xi), with much complaceney, the 
fable of these poems having been woven in gold and 
‘suspended in the Ka'ba, is revived—a fable, the absurdity 
of which was finally demonstrated as much as thirty years 
ago by Nocldeke (Beitraege sur Kenntuisa der Poesie der 
alten Araber, p. xvii. agg.). The introduction gives further 
“an outline of the characteristic features of the poems, 
with an exposition of the points of similarity and difference”; 
but the attempt at a critical treatment is limited to the 
remark in the preface—written by Captain Johnson—that 
“Jines which have been found in some copies and not in 
others are marked with asterisks.” This is rather in- 
‘adequate; also the sources drawn upon are not mentioned. 
References to the works of European scholars on the subjects 
are likewise sought for in vain, Each poem is preceded 
by a very short biographical account of the post, as well 
as by an exposition of its metre and the respective modifi- 
cation with an explanation of the technical terms, To 
mark the rhythm all the first verses are divided by per- 
pondicular lines, but soon the first shows inaccuracies. ‘The 
text of the verses is almost completely vocalized. Inthe 
annotations, to which Shuikh Faizullabhai also contributed, 
a limited number of different readings is given, but without 
reference to their authorities. In the translation appended 
to each verse additional words are printed in italics. Tn 
the text of Imru’ulqais, of which I examined a part, in 
¥. 2 is to be read (eeus, in v.'6 25124, on account of 
the metre. ‘The translation is, on the whole, reliable if we 
overlook occasional inaccuracies. The print is small and 
not very distinct. This rather primitive edition can scarcely 
bo recommended to European students, unless in conjunction 
with a more critical work or under the guidance of an 
experienced teacher. 














HL Hinscuruen, 
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Dr. H. Sromee, TarormraxtscrToxtsiscre Baporven= 
uizper. Pp, xii.+153. Leipzig, 1894. 


Tho author, who has made his mark by the publication 
of North African Arabic tales, gives a further instalment 
of the rich materials collected in the same province, He 
publishes here for the first time a number of popular songs 
gathered from the Bedouins of Tunis, with a phonetic 
transcription and German translation. In an interesting 
introduction, Dr. Stumme discusses these poems from 
‘various points of view—the philological, psychological, ond 
metrical. It is a valuable contribution towards the 
knowledge of those dialects, and throws light upon modern 
vulgar Arabic poetry. We obtain a clear insight into the 
life of the Bedouins of North Africa as depicted in their 
Poetical productions, In order to enhance the philological 
value of his publications, Dr. Stumme has added (pp. 
135-153) a glowary of the words contained in the “ tales” 
‘and now in the “songs.” 

M. Gasrue. 


Exy Sticke ne Stoma-Dratecr vow: Pizkawars, von Dr. 
Hans Srusore (Lztract from the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society). 8yo. pp. 28. Leipzig, 1894. 


‘These Eleven Pieces in the Shitha-Dialect of Téztrwalt 
will be welcome to all students of the Berber language, 
‘and also to folklorists. Besides some Vocabularies, we have 
iad in this peculiar dialect somo texts with translations 
published by the late Prof, F. W. Nowman and Prof, 
René Basset, of Algiers. The original texts now published 
appear in Roman characters, are as the author heard them 
from the manager of a Moorish troup of acrobats at Dresden, 
and sro followed by an accurate translation in German. 
‘The author's system of transliteration differs widely from 
the system adopted by the French school; it is undoabtedly 


§ QBN. Cust, A Sheteh of the Madern Language of Africa i. yp. 113, 114. 
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more scientific, As far as the consonants. are concerned, 
this system is nearly satisfactory: the judicious use of 
diucritieal signs avoids such objectionable double consonants 
as ah, kl, th; the author distinguishes carefully the vowels 
{and w from the consonants j (English y) and w, and he 
rightly writes Tézérwalt where French scholars write 
Tazrowalt, Perhaps I should object to the aystem of 
amalgamating words without any regard to etymology, 
‘and, above all, to the somewhat exaggerated number of 
vyootlic sounds: this is rather calculated to pnevle many 
readers, as it must be feared that too much accuracy in 
that respect may cause confusion, Nevertheless, we must 
thank Dr, Stumme for his careful exertions in this field : it 
is beginning full of promise, and I hope tho serios will 
‘be continued. 
‘Tr. G. vx G. 


Historne v’Eskexpen, v”Ampa-Seyon II, gr pe Ni'on, 
Rors y'Ermovry, Texto éthiopien inédit ot Traduction, 
par M. Jones Punnvcuon (Eztract from the Asiatic 
Tournal of Paris). 8vo, pp. 52, Paris, 1894. 


The publication of such interesting texts, with om 
‘mentaries and translations, is calculated to giva us more 
and more insight into the ancient and once so mysterious 
history of Ethiopia, ax well as to further promote the 
Anowlelge of the Ethiopian language, I have had already 
the opportunity of pouting out the author's exertions in 
this field, and he must be warmly congratulated upon tl 
new production, the value of which is much enhanced by 
the foot-notes he has contributed to it: besides the texts 
and translations proviously montioned by mo, I must notice 
here the Vie de Lalibala, roi d' Ethiopie (one vol, Algiers), 
text and tramilation from a MS. in tho British Musounee 











Tu. G. oe G. 
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Les Apocurenes firmortexs, traduits’ en frangais par 
Rex Basser. IV. (Los Mgendes de 8. Tértag et de 
8, Sousnyos). 8vo. pp. 42. Paris, 1894. 

This new series consists, porhaps, of the most interesting 
texts yet published: the learned author's introduction forms 
by itself a completo paper of high value, and, as usual, 
the whole is illustrated by numerous bibliographical and 
other notes. 

I may montion hore that Prof, René Basset has been 
promoted lately to the Directorship of the Hoole supérieure 
dos lettres of Algiors, the well-deserved reward of 
comparatively short but very efficient literary carver : his 
numerous friends havo warmly applauded the action thus 
taken by the French Minister of Public Tnstruoti 


‘Tx. G. vx G. 








TA Bonnar ov Cuxrxn Et. Bouytnr, traduito ot commentéo 
par Runf Basser, 12mo. pp. xxviii. and 136, Paris: 
E, Leroux, 184, 


‘This well-known work, in its now shape, assumes a highor 
value than evr, from tho introduction and commentaries 
added to the translation by Prof. René Buasot. What was 
morely « poem, relating the main facts of Mohammed's life 
and giving a summary of the Musaulman orved, becomos 
thus a highly interosting contribution to tho historical 
growth of religions. ‘Tho following quotation from the 
introduction will explain the learned author's point of 
vio Vorigine, Mohammed n’avait gare connu le 
Christinnisme que par les sectes hérétiques et los évangiles 
apooryphes; le Judaismo par Vaggada plutét quo par la 
Bible: en so développant, la théologio Musulmane, plus au 
courant du Christianismo, tendit A en rapprocher de plus en 
plus lo fondateur de I'Tslam et & attribuer & celui-ci les 
miracles qui devaient le rendre ou moing I'égal de Jésus. 
Cotte dévintion de V'idée réelle quion avait du Prophite 
commenga de bonne heure, et ne fit que s’accroitre aves 
le temps, De li, les prodiges calqués sur coux que 
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rapportaient les évangiles et qui sont en opposition com= 
plite aveo les sentiments de Mohammed.” 
TH. G. ve G. 


Ponta LiNavanum onteNtaLtust, vols. xiv. and xv, 

Bovrnsous Grasoarix, wre Sommrerrave, Lerveraror, 
Lesestiicxes, xp Woursnveuzntcusis, von Apoue 
Envan. Small 8vo. pp. xvi, 200 and 70. Berlin, 
London, and New York, 1894, 

Korriscu Geasocarns, wrt Criuestowarare, Worrmnven- 
veicusis, usp Lirrenavor, von Gono Sreixponve. 
Small 8vo, pp. xviii, 220 and 04. 


Theso valuablo Handbooks are, as umal, completo, 
accurate, and practical ; but in this peculiar case they are 
not, and could not bo, independent, as each of them explains 
fand completes the other; hone numerous aud nocessary 
roferences from one to the other, As there is already an 
English translation of tho Egyptian Handbook, we must hope 
that the Coptic Handbook will soon appear in an English 
translation. 








‘Tx. G. vx G, 


Bisuiormex pen Srracuxunne, vol. xlii, 
Takonwnscn-rRaxtiscHe Gnaxsatie pen ANNAMITIScHEN 


Srnacu, von A. Dinn. Post 8yo, pp. xiv. and 164, 
Wien: A. Hartloben, 1804. 


This new Handbook is based on the best French works 
published in France and Cochin China during the last thisty 
yours: it is invaluable for those who, not being. weil 
‘aoquainted with French, are acquainted with German, as 
no such treatiso existe in English. ‘The book consists of 
f theoretical part, an extensive and clear practical part, 
f chrestomatly, an Annumese-German Voeabulary, « note 
on the Sinioo-Annarmeso writing, a collection of proverbs 
and idiomatic expressions, and some tables of charactors: 
from this it will be seon that the compiler has done his 
best to give a complete handbook, and, indeed, he hus 
maryellously succeeded in his endeavour, 





‘Ta. G. pe G. 
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Den anamsone Diavext per Houwina ves Win Sos 
1x Manoxko, von A. Soom und Dr. H. Srosan. 
Large 8yo, pp. 144. Leipzig: 8. Hirzel, 1894. 


‘The Houwiira (5,13) are « tribe scattered through many 
places in North Africa: whether they are genuine Arabs, 
as they claim to be, or Arabic-speaking Berbers, is still an 
unascertained fact, Physically, they rather appear to be of 
Berber descent; but the fact that, although they live in 
tho middle of Berber populations, they speak Arabio, is very 
perplexing, and I will not attempt to settle this question. 
‘The Houwara, whose peculiar dialect is hore illustrated, 
inhabit the tract of land known as Wad Sis, in South 
Morocco: they form a linguistic island surrounded by 
Shilha populations, thus preserving their Arabic in the 
middle of Berber-speaking people; they enjoy a vory bail 
reputation, so bad that a poot has said : “With all Mos 
there is something good, only with the Houwira there 
nothing.” ‘The learned compilers of the texts now published 
intend to give a complete grammatical account of the 
ialoct spoken by theso Houwara: their vocabulary is very 
interesting, as it contains many words little known or even 
quite unknown; aa a phonetical peculiarity, I may note 
here the very frequent vanishing of the short vowels, ‘The 
toxts, which consist chiefly of popular tales, havo boon 
obtained from a young Houwara, who had just come from 
his native country to perform in a Moorish troup of acrobute 
fat Drosdon. Tt appears that it was not an easy task to 
extract any linguistic information from this young rascal : 
when asked to translate into his vernacular the sentenco 
“Mustapha has done this and that,” he invariably 
answered: “TI do not know any Mustapha"; when asked 
to translato “I am dead,” he answered: “No, I am not 
dead.” But the more difficult the task, the more we must 
commend the skill and sagacity of the compilers, who 
have succeeded in giving to linguists and folkloriste a most 
interesting collection of tales with an accurate translation. 


‘Tu, G, pe G. 
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A Kansaps-Exousn Diorioxany. By Rev. F, Kreme. 
Basel Mission Press, Mangalore, 1804. 


Students of the South Indian languages will welcome 
the completion of this work, which has been in hand for 
upwards of fifteen years. During that time inquiry has 
not been at a standstill, On the contrary, the period 
hhas been one of unusual activity in researches into the 
literature of Karnataka, the antiquity and extent of which 
have been hithorto but imperfeotly known or recognized. 
Much new and yaluuble information has thus como to 
light, even whilo this work was in progress, and indications 
may be discerned of something like a rovival of Kannada 
loarning. ‘Theso circumstances, while they made the want 
of a good dictionary more genorally felt, also por! 
placed the undortaking at somo di 
to keep in sight an extending horizon, 

‘Tho first dictionary of the language was the work of 
the Roy. W. Reovo, begun at Bollary in 1817 and. publishod 
in Madras in 1832. ‘This was superseded by tho moro 
portable edition published by the D, Sanderson at 
Bangalore in 1858, now long out of print. ‘The prosont 
work therefore fills up a void. Tt is a bulky yolumo of 
1752 pagos But the increase in siz in greatly duo to 
fan admirable feuturo by which it in distinguished from 
its predecessors, and which at once places it ubovo thom. 
This is the introduction of numerous examples us to the 
uses and meanings of the words, with references to 
the authorities from which tho quotations aro takeu, ‘Had 
this system beon carried out with the samo complotencas 
in rogard to all the works made use o 
the dictionary would have gono far towards attaining the 
goal of perfection which nothing human seems destined 
setually to reach. But in the ease of a considerble 
number of the books consulted by him, the author states 
that the words they contain have been ooly partially 

Mexed, time not allowing of his doing more. ‘This, how. 
ver, though simply noticed hore as n ground of defsienoy, 








f in compilation, 
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is not such as to impair the utility of the work for general 
use, We may therefore pass on to express approval of 
another important feature, namely, the reference to cognate 
words existing in the other South Indian languages, a 
mode of illustration which often casts a valuable light in 
bringing out the meanings they have in common, The 
printing of leading words in prominent typo is also to be 
commended, 

‘The works consulted in proparing the vorbal lists no 
doubt include most of those that are indispensable for tho 
undertaking, but the utility sooms questionable of 
relianea on certain of thoso enumerated written in tho 
modern dialect. ‘The author was naturally desirous of 
adapting his work for use in all the countries in which 
‘the language is current, and to make it not only of elassical 
and literary value, but practically useful in the ordinary 
transactions of life, And we are, indeed, lod to suppose 
that in carly times the purest form of the language was 
‘spokon and written in parts of the so-called South Mabratta 
country, or districts contiguous to it, moro properly cou 
stituting and officially recognized as the Karnataka Print, 
Dut tho vicissitudes of the recont past havo, it is to be 
feared, led to such a predominance of Mubratti that the 
Kannada clement in use is now fur from what is reckoned 
tus puro by tho best authorities. Henco it is a doubtful 
proceeding, in the interests of the language, to givo 
prominence and status to a so-called South Mahratta 
Kannada as distinguished from tho general body of tho 
language. In typography the nocossity has been recognized 
of restoring characteristic obsolete letters, which have gone 
‘out of nse partly, perhaps, through the fashion of printing 
presses, but which are essential for the correct rendering 
of the Tanguage, A similar endeavour should be made 
to recall the verbal forms to the standard of the purity and 
elegance of the best age, Had less value been attached to 
certain of these modern works, more room would have 
Deen found for examples of the true classical period. 

Nor must we be misled by the term Ancient Kannada, 
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or Hola Kannada, as if it denoted what is out of date; 
for, as Bishop Caldwell says, “classical Canarese is usually 
called ‘Old Cunarese,’ but it may more properly bo regarded. 
neither as new nor ax old, but simply as the language of 
Canarese literature, seeing that it is the language in which 
literary compositions seem always to have beon written,’ 
‘Thus the importance of the grammatical work of Uripatunga 
eannot in future be ignored. And though the earliest 
authors are known to us only by name at present, the 
writings of Gunavarmma, Ponna, Ranua, and others are 
available aud should undoubtedly find a place in the list 
of authorities consulted, together with all ancient nighanfus 
or vocabularies devoted to the Kannada language itself, 
‘This course would be found to supply certain omissions 
that have been noted, principally of words occurring in 
‘To make room for additional genuine terms of the 
Janguage it would be no disadvantage to cut down the 
number of Sanskrit words introduced. The proportion of 
Sanskrit to be admitted to a work of this kind must 
always be a matter of doubt and discretion. But pure 
ordinary Sanskrit expressions, such as dirghakdla and others 
that might be quoted, used in no special or different. senso 
from the direct and plain meaning of the words in their 
own language, seem out of place in a dictionary of 
Kannndu.! 

The matters pointed out, however, are such as can easily 
be remedied in another edition, On the whole nothing 
but prise is due for the laborious and conseientions 
manner in which the work has been compiled. ‘The 
Printing and get-up well sustain the reputation of the 
Basel Mission Press st Mangalore, 

A few words may perhaps be permitted in conclusion 
on the name of the language. Mr. Kittel’s return. to 
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Kannada, the genuine and actual form, is to be applauded, 
and is worthy of support by the earned world. ‘The 
time seems now to havo come when the use of the hybrid 
term “ Canarese,” derived, itis believed, from the Portuguese 
Canarijs, and which the authoritics attempt to make more 
correct by spelling it “Kanarese,” should be given up, 
certainly by scholars and learned institutions, ‘The other 
South Indian languages—Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Tulu— 
are called by their right names, recognizable as: such by. 
the natives who speak them; whereas Kannada, a word 
which presents no difficulty in pronunciation, is not used 
to designate the speech of which it is the name, and this 
is called Canarese, a word significant of uothing at all 
to the natives of the country. 

The language is of much interest, being spoken 
millions or more of the inhabitants of India. ‘The rising 
importance of the State of Mysore, of which it is the 
mother tongue, may lead to its wider spread. Its extensive 
literature, but recently brought to light, will probably 
oveupy the attention of scholars more than in the past, 
as being a depository of the doctrines of the Digambara 
Jains and the Lingayts. ‘The present seems, therefore, a 
suitable opportunity in which a special effort may be 
made to introduce the uso of the right name—Kunnada. 


LR 








A Grasnan or tux Prnstas Laxovace, by Joux T. 
Pravrs, ‘Teacher of Persian in the University of 
Oxford: Part I—Accidence (London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1694; pp. xii. and 344), 


‘Mr. Platts has long been known, by his excellent edition, 
and translation of the Gulislan of Sa'di, as well as by his 
Undii Grammar, as a careful and accurate scholar in the 
Persian and Hindustani languages ; and to his recently pub- 
lished Persian Grammar (a book which deserves a cordial 
‘welcome from all students of that tongue) no higher praise 
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can be accorded than to say that it is in every way worthy 
of his high reputation. Forbes’ Grammar, and even Mirzi 
Tbrihim’s, have loog been quite inadequate to the needs 
of English students, for great advances have been mado in 
Persian philology since they were writtea, and on the his- 
tory of the language in particular a flood of light has beon 
thrown by the labours of those who have devoted them+ 
selves to the elucidation of the Old Persian inscriptions, the 
Avesta, and the Peblevi books, coins, and other monuments, 
Amongst these, fow deserve « more honourable mention than, 
the late Professor James Darmosteter, whose premature death 
Jast autumn caused so deep sorrow, not only amongst his 
numerous friends and admirors, but amongst all thoso who 
had at heart the cause of Oriental scholarship. Him, 
most wisely, has Mr. Platte taken as his model and guide 
in the compilation of his grammar: “the book which has 
‘been my chief help and guido,” says he (p. vii), “is the 
admirsble and highly suggestive Etudes Iraniennes of 
Darmestoter, but for which much of this grammar would 
hhave been very imperfect.” 

An excellent feature of Mr. Platts’ Grammar, to which 
ho calls attention in the Prefsce (p. vi.), is the copious 
illustration of the rules laid down by apt quotations from 
Persian authors, expecially poets; and we thoroughly eoni- 
car in his belief “that the student will learn more from 
‘an intelligent and careful examination of the utterances of 
tome of the best Persian writers than from’ any amount of 
mero formal grammar.” Mr. Platts’ examples are, a a 
role, not only felicitously chosen, but also represent a wide 
field of literature, much of which is unknown to the ordinary 
student. A full and conscientious use bas also been mada 
not only of the works of European scholars who have 
written on Persian Grammar, but also of the native gram. 
marians, especially of Miri Habib’s Dustir~i-sukhan, and 
Haji Misa Huseyn Kbtn’e Tendviu’s-sidydn (Constantic 
nople, a.n. 1298). 

‘The serious study of Persian Grammar i it 
that of Arabic or Sanskrit, of 20 moter s growih, a 
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tho materials for it are so inadequate, that it is not sur- 
prising if even the most carefully compiled work on the 
subject should leave plenty of room for differences of opinion 
on minor points, The following remarks and queries on 
‘various passages in Mr. Platts’ Grammar are advanced in 
no captions or dogmatic spirit, but rather in the boliof that 
true appreciation is best shown by candid criticism. 

1, Promunciation—On p. 8 Mr, Platts says, in speaking of 
the lotter 4, “in other cases (and expecially after the long, 
vowels) it has the sound of the Arabic 4, that is, of our ¢/, 
as in with, or that (which seems to haye been the pronun- 
tiation in early times), and may even be written 
should like to see “hnd substituted for ‘*has,”” and sod 
to be writton” for “may even be written.” Forms like 
3S, Sy, e), which are constant in MSS. written in or 
Voiore the 18th century, were seldom or nover written after 
the 14th contury ; while the fact that even in 18th century 
MSS, 3 is occasionally confounded with j would seem to 
show that even at that time it had lost the primitive di- 
sound, and was pronounced (as it still is in words like 
rte, patos) as ae 

On p. 11 Mr, Platts desoribos the fetha us representing, 
at least in the living speech,” ‘a sound somewhat betwoen 
our a in cap and u in bun.” Awa matter of fact it oftenor 
hus, in the mouths of Persians, the sound of a in man or bau, 
ly where it is followed by two consonants, eg, in 
words like haat, dast. It is for this reason that M. de Bibor- 
stoin Kazimireki, and others who have striven nccurately to 
represent the modern Persian. pronunciation, have’ adopted 
the Scandinavian or Anglo-Saxon a in transliteration as the 
equivalent of /utha. 

On p. 13 Mr. Platt says: “In the last generation, @ was 
generally sounded like our a in ball; but though still #0 
sounded in parts of Persia (and especially in the Kishin 
dialect), it is now becoming very common to give it the 
sound of our a in bar, as it had in Persia in olden times, and 
has, even now, in the Persian of India;” and in a note he 
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adds: “From the introduction to the Vasir of Lankurdn 
we learn that in the district of Fars all d's become a,” ete. 
‘Now we cannot recognize any tendency amongst the Persians 
to revert to the less broad sound of the long 
rather say that it always had the sound of the a in war or all 
(something like Scandinavian @), except before n, and oc- 
casionally m, when it often has the sound of a, or w, ‘Thus 
ob, nan (bread) is, as Mr. Platts says, pronounced. win (ox- 
actly like the English word nom), and lS, kudam (which), 
udm, But sometimes it has the sound of short u (as in 
‘pull, full), a8 in 1 (pronounced wn, not di), beS (kirmun, 
not kirmin). So far as we know, it never has any sound 











but that of the a in all except before mn and m. In the 
dialects, whether Northern (¢.g. Mazandaran), Western (e.g. 
Lari), Central (¢.g. Kohridi, Natanzi, Yezdi), or Southern 







ipl g 

says kavide for fade (39218); and, in the quatrains of Baba 
‘Taihvi, one of the best-known dialectical poets of Persia, wo 
find not only mihrbani for mihrbdnt ( Jy¢0 for JVs), but 
mia (y+) for ma (\+), a, for instance, in the following verse:— 
‘Jou do fe plo pe {dost dos! Say a8 fo 

eI Ate Bey “apy ett gt ee St 
Magar shir w palangh, ey dit, ey dit? 
Bi-ma dé'im bi-jangi, ey dil, ey dil: 
Agar dastam futt, Khiinat ei-richum 
Bi-cinum ta ché vangA, ey dil, ey dil” 
“ Art thou a lion or a leopard, O heart, O heart ? 

‘Thou art ever at war with us, O heart, O heart : 


If thou sboold’st fall into may hand, T will shed thy blood 
T will see what colour thou art, O heart, O heart,” 


On the same page Mr. Platts, speaking of the mojial 
sounds of «5 and » (é and 6), admits that they ive OH 
deen abandoned in Persia,” and adds that the distinction 
dotween the ma‘rif and majhil sounds of these two letters 
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“is now only met with in the writings of the older posts, 
‘and is noticeable in that an é (as in j=, ser, ) 
eannot rhyme with 1 (as in j=, shir, ‘milk’).” This, no 
doubt, is generally true; yet even in the older posts, notably 
Talalw’d-Din Rimi (A.v. 1207-1273), we find exceptions to 
the rule, a8, for instance, in the following verso from the 
Masnact:— 

foypdie (STS Saget ch 

fF gypdice (oS eyed BH wild 
“That one is a shir (lion) which eats man, whilo this one is 
‘a shir (milk) which man eats.” As regards modern Persian 
pronunciation, we can only recollect having heard the majhi 
‘sound of cs in two words, both proper names, vis. yi 
(prouounced Frrédan) and jy43 (pronounced Témar). 

2. Pluras—P. 37, While admitting with Mr. Platts 
that it is perhaps more logical to write the plural of 4+le as 
{ale rather than as Leave, wo do not admit that the former 
is sanctioned by common usage, ‘The vowel-points aro but 
seldom used in writing Persian, and as it is practically in- 
convenient that the plurals of ale and tale, ali and +b, 
>and etc., should not bo distinguished from ono 
‘thor, thore is much to be aid in favour of the provailing 
custom of retaining the Ad-i-muklitaft before the plural ter- 
mination ls, ‘This, at any rato, is the ordinary practice, 
Forms of double plurals like JU¥y!, ull, L¥l, ete, 
mentioned by Mr. Platts on p. 39, we cannot but regard as 
solecisms most strongly to be condemned. 

8, Declension—Wee find ourselves unable to agreo with all 
that Mr. Platts says on pp. 40-43 about the expression of 
the isa/at after words ending in vowels. We have to con- 
sider four cases, viz. words ending in d (I), @(), 1 (cs), and 
a or é (3, 4), and the rales which we should give are as 
follows: 

‘After words ending in a or @ tho isd/ut is generally, and 
may always be, expressed by 53 but in the ease of Arubie 
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words ending in @ it may, at the option of the writer, be ex- 
pressed by *. If, however, .s is used, kamen must not be 
superadded. To write 3 isa pure archaism, never, so far a 
wo know, found in MSS, written in Persia during tho last 
four centuries, though maintained by Indian writers. Henco 
we cannot approve such spellings as those adopted by Mr. 
Platts, S96 slasl, =o 5531. We consider that the 
first should be either a6: oie! (a'2d "é-yakdigar), or cstaic\ 

ZAG (a'zd-yi-yakdigar), and the second G59 sat (aha 
yi-dasht), or possibly in poetry =. 581 (ahiw-i-dasht), In 
printing old texts, by all moans let us preserve the archaisms 
which they prosent ; but let ua do 20 consistently, and not 
perpetuate one while we consign others, just as prevalent in 
‘their own day, to oblivion, 

After words ending in # or a (4) the istfat in generally, 
‘and may always be, expressed by *, Tn the cuso of words 
ending in 1, however, we may optionally resolve 1 into iy or 
even iyy, and indicate the igd/at merely by a kesra, as wo 
should do after any other vowel. Thus, to take Mr. Plattat 
example, bye Jabs, wo may cither write— 





(1) Gyo Sale, mata 'indarya, or 


(2) Lo gate, malty-é-daryd, oF (which i very common 
now-a-days in Persia) 


8) Lo abe, mahiny-indarya, 
‘The second of these forms is chief! 


ly used in poetry where the 
). The third is largely 


Poets; for the modera 
Persians seom to dislike the hiatus caused by a hamea, and 


only use it, ax a rule, when it cannot be avoided, ae, for 
instance, when the yd-i-wohdat, or ya-i-maydar, ot yacirisbat 
has to bo added to a word ending with a vowel. We do not, 
however, agree with Mr. Platts that their dislike of the 
dames carrie them so far as to sound it aa y in i 

Tike Jas 715: (bendé-i-khudé), which, accordin to Mr. 
Platts, should be pronounced Sandaye kidd. Me* Platte te 
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certainly (as he himself has privately pointed out to us) sup- 
ported by several strong authorities in this statement, but 
nevertheless we feel ourselves unable to accept it, or to 
devite from the view that Aamza essentially signifies in 
Persian, as in Arabic (soe p. 43, Rem. 6), the hiatus, or 
cheek in tho breath-stream, which the pronunciation of one 
Yowel immediately after another necessitates, Where hamsa 
is written, Aamza must bo pronounced, 

4, Numerals—The forms 219 (dah) for +9 (dal), “ten,” 
and ydnsdah, ducansdah, stnsilah (‘ eleven,” twelve,” 
“‘thirteen"), montioned on p. 69, must bo extremely rare, 
and we have nover met with them. We do not quite 
know why Mr. Platts describes the aman as “w gold pi 
reputed to have the value of 10,000 dindra,” which is as 
though one should dovoribo the English sovercign as “a 
gold piece reputed to have the value of 960 farthings” 
Tn § 49 on p. 72 it might bo added that in certain ex- 
Pressions (for the most part names of places or natural 
phenomena) the plural is used even after « numoral, as in 

¢ Porsian name of the Great Bear, which they call aft 
Bivddaran, “the Soven Brothers.” 

5. Pronouns.—Although, as stated by Mr, Platts on p. 87, 
tho uso of the plural pronominal suffixes -man, -tan, and 
shan, is, perhaps, less common in prose than in verso, in 
the Persian language of to-day, as written and spoken by 
Persians, they ure very freely used. We think, for example, 
that the pronominal suffix of the first person plural is dis- 
tinotly required after Mud in the example given at the 
Dottom of p. 91. Nor can wo agroo with the statement on 
- 96 that ‘in the spoken Inoguage of the present time the 
construction with 1 or gt j! is no longer used.” The ox- 
pression ALS 1 “with tho double demonstrative,” con- 
usb 10; vestin 6a to be thoroughly sanctioned 
By usage. We are also disposed to question the correctness 
of dropping the tashdid over the /am of OS (pp. 120-121), 
and wo think that the éafit is required aftet it, as well us 

wasnt. 1895, 18 
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after sls and dae, at any rate in prose. Certainly for 
“the whole world” the Persians my famdm-i-dunyd, not, 08 
Mr. Platts has it, famam-dunyd. 

6. Verbs.—The section dealing with the verbs is one of the 
moat original and valuable portions of Mr. Platts’ Grammar, 
and we would especially call attention to his remarks on 
the past tenso on pp. 174-5. To the examples cited by 
him on p, 175 as illustrations of what he calls the “passive 
construction” of the pre-clamical period, we may add two 
more (first noticed by Riickert, in the Z.D.M.G. for 1856, 
vol. x, p. 280) from the Shdhnama;— 


Hees © le CK aaa 

© steteal ASST Gales sola 
and Hafiz supplies us with a fow instances of an 1 
peculiarity, tonding, as we think, to weaken Mr. Platta’ 
theory of “passive construction,” of which we will here 


cite two examples. The first (ed. Roseuzweig-Schwannau, 
vol. ii. p. 98) runs as follows 


Met dler ple ale np 6 lle 
fAU Ke ote GT rs 
On mi-kunadath Sidi, the Turkish commentator, remarks :— 
“The pronominal -ah, is introduced to complete tho metre, 
beautify the expression, and emphasize the meaning.” ‘Tho 


second instance ooours at p. 128 of the same volume, and 
rune 





logour 























{Ss yil alt Ble ol ly ge 

SRB ye ety ops OT lass” 
Here also Sidi takes figon-aih ax simply equivalent to figen; 
though perhsps we might rather consider “rukt Diary 
figon-ath” 0s = “ rakht-ash bindarya figan.” 
‘The dialects, as Mr. Pl points out, afford much better 
instances of the continuation of the old Pablari oge: 
Amongst the odes of Hafs in «s in one written partly in 
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Arabic, partly in Persian, and partly in dialect, of which 
the following verse (emended by the help of several MSS, 
from Sidi's reading, followed, together with his erroneous 
explanation, by Rosenzweig) supplies us with a good instance 
of the construction :— 





flagrant leben 4 
Soh pty a See 


“We will do penance at the threshold (pey-mdchan = pa- 
machdn, the lowest part of the room, by the door, where 
the shoes are removed and the ‘fect kiss” the ground) if 
Yow hast seen any misconduct on our part.” “If thou hast 
‘on,"” which in normal Persian = gar didi, is exprossed in 
the dialect by the stem of the verb di-+ the pronominal 
sauflix added to gar (ghar-at = gar-at), 

Hero is another instance of the samo thing from a dia 
lectical poem by Sa‘di (uot included in the ordinary 
editions) -— 


“ental oS cia i! ty pet AF 
© AFA BOY slay cre, 











May good acerue to thee from this morat which thou hant 
heard (kat ishnuft = ki ishnufts) ; ray, ‘May [God's] merey 
reat on Sa'di, who hath uttered it (kash t guft = ki nora guft), 
‘Another example of the samo thing is supplied by another 
line from the same poom :— 





F Sobdey naey wile Hyped 50 alg 








“ Basen di (= bas didam) kiwcaré mand, bide bisiaht.” 
(Often have I seen the horseman fail while the pedestrian 
passed on.”) 


On p. 178 Mr, Platts mentions the rare and archaic con= 
Aitional perfect. He might have added the equally raro 
nd archaic conditional aorist and pluperfect, formed in the 
‘same way by adding Ls to the indicative, ‘To these forms 
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T especially called attention at pp. 435-7 of the J.R.A.S: for 
Tuly, 1804. 

On the same page Mr. Platts expresses an opinion that 
the of in 3f pals, nor., is not to be regarded, according 
to the usual view, as an “apocopated infinitive,” but as a 
verbal noun; and that kuedham kard, ‘I shall, or will, do," 
literally means, ‘T desire the doing’; for, says he, “an 
‘apocopated infinitive is contrary to all analogy in Persian.” 
‘This view we find great difficulty in accepting, for firstly 
*T desire the doing,’ i. ‘I wish to do,’ is not expressed, as 











a rule, by the future, but by the appropriate tense of ly 
followed by the aorist. ‘Thus, in the modern language 





especially, there is a very clear distinction between * kineaham 
raft *T shall go’ (the future), and ‘ mi-kiueaham bi-raeum, 
‘Tish to go’ (the optative). Moreover it seems to us that 
the existence of an apocopated infinitive is supported by 
other evidence. Can bi-thikast, for instance, in the following 
well-known verse from Book i. of the Gulistan be explained 
otherwise than as an apocopated infinitive ? 





Feat ps 3.5 LI yy 
© Sekt NIE line messty oles 





7. Adverbs. —We cannot agree with Mr. Platts that 
tamein-fatha “is not usually pronounced except in India,” 
for though fakka and 4a/d are much commoner than fakkan 
and Jalan as pronunciations of Ua, i=, on the other hand 
Gil, ana G! are, so far as we know, almost always pro- 
nounced rdki'an and ittifakan, 

Lastly, we altogether deny that the suffix @ eo commonly 
used in the current idiom of South Persia (Shitdz, Kirmin, 
e)) “is not usually pronounced.” ‘That it és pronounced is 
fn incontestable fact, in support of which (apart from the 
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evidence of one’s own ears) the following verse of Ki’ 
may be adduced 


Spal yee aS El ep 
‘op Sop ee Sah we 
(etre-— | ~~ —| ~~ —|-~>-1~-~—) 


These are almost the only points in the whole of Mr. 
Platts’ excellent Grammar on which we feel compelled to 
dissent from his views, and we have discussed: them at some 
Tength because we feel assured that, so far, at least, a8 
England is concerned, his Grammar will henceforth be ac- 
copted as the best work on the subject hitherto produced, 
and will be used by English students almost univoreally. 
We therefore cordially hope that it may run through many. 
editions, and that its sale may recompense Mr. Platts for the 
pecuniary risks which, spart from the labour involved in so 
arduous an undertaking, he has incurred in its publication. 
Tn the confident expectation that a new edition will be re- 
quired in course of time, we append the following list of 
misprints, not included amongst the errata, which we have 
noticed during the perusal of the book. 

Page lt. For = da read Se. 


» WD » Pe» “* 


» 28. nn bugurgtki yy busurgiki, 
wy 422 lel » Sle 
n 45. » So» pe (required by the 

















metre). 
spate » >» a 

ww 8% ” » “DSY (required by the 

metre). 

» 12. ple» 

» 121. w ol» 

» 122, » en 

» » Yoon 
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Prictx Laeneits. Tie Pananonarny ov Inpra. By 
Gavrisuanxan G. Osnta. 


Mr. Ojha, a pupil of tho lato Pandit Bhagvdnlal Indriji, 
‘and at present in the employ of the Udaypur Darbir in 
Rajputind, has compiled the present volume in order to 
provide his countrymen with a means for taking part more 
generally in the study of epigraphy, and in the elucidation 
of the history of India, 

On thirty-nine lithographed plates he gives a variety of 
epigraphic alphabets together with spocimons of texts. 
‘Next come four plates with numerals, and then seven 
plates of modern Indian characters. A plate showing the 
development of the Devanigari letters and another with 
‘miscellaneous signs from various inscriptions make the 
eouclusion, The letterpress, Hindi in Devandgari, contains 
soven chapters: (1) The Antiquity of Writing in India; 
(2) The Indian Origin of the Pali Alphabet; (3) The 
Gandhiira Alphabet; (4) An Account of Mr. Prinsop’s 
Discoveries; (5) Tho Indiun Eras; (6) The Ancient 
Numerals; (7) Explanatory Notes on the Plates. Tho 
text and the plates havo been compiled, as Mr. Ojha 
carefully points out, from The Indian Antiguary, The Bj 
graphia Indica, The Arch. Survey Reporta of West Indi 
Dr. Burnell’s South Indian Paleography, and The Journal 
of the Bengal Aniatic Society. 

‘Mr. Ojha’s aim is a most praiseworthy one, and it 
to be hoped that his publication will spread a taste for epi- 
graphio and historical research among the natives who aro 
unable to read English. If their attontion bo drawn to 
the subject, we shall probably become acquainted with 
xy inscriptions, lying about in inaccessible or little 
visited places. 

From a scientific 
to commend Mr. Ojha’ 






























of view it is, howover, impossible 
ook. The letters of the plates, 
all drawn by hand, ure frequently more or less inexact, 
Plates 29, 82, 83, 35, and 36 have been taken, an he 
himself states in the explanatory notes, from spurious 
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inscriptions, and some others from suspicious or suspected 
grants, Such plates are useless and worse than useless, 
‘as they naturally bewilder or mislead the beginner. ‘The 
arrangement of the alphabets is wanting in method,, and 
a plate of Savikéryakar, ‘miscellaneous signs, which would 
not go into their proper places,’ ought not to occur, All 
these points and a good number of other small detai 
will require correction in future, I think also that, if 
‘Mr. Ojha must talk about the origin of the alphabets and the 
possibility, or impossibility. of deriving, the Pali characters 
from the Phanician or Aramaic, it will be advisable for 
him to get and to study Profesor Huting’s Tables of the 
Aramaic Alphabets, which Pandit Igishtaram Mukundji 
‘can procure for him, His remarks at p, 8 f show that 
hhe has not paid that attention to the subject which would 
entitle him to give an opinion, 

















G. B. 


A Nom ox rie Rovat, Asiatic Socimry's Axoumwr MS. 
ov Ti GaNaratsamanonapit. By G. Binuun, 
‘After the dato of tho anoiont MS. of tho Ganaratm 
mahodadhi (presented by Colonel ‘Tod to the Royal Asiatic 
Society), Savieak 1151 Virodht “savinatsare karttika eadi & 
tudhe, I find the following, I believe, unpublished historical 
note — “ Adycha — grimatpraudhapratdpacakrreartttéri — 
Sinihayndeco eijayodayh tatpddapadmopaytel mahdsdulhanika— 
Tanindyakavuta — Lakhumddevandyaka[}*) sarenrydpdrari 
harothtyeeds kale pravarttamdne Qri—Deeagiridiur{gge drt « d. 
fees pathaka (1) sees ea « Uibhdpita |" * 


Translation, 


‘To-day—prosperous through conquest is his glorious 
majesty, illustrious Siibana, the emperor of great valou 




















5 Read Sasinat and Firodhi. 

1 Rima teenty tie elnbles have been rubbed out befor 1kAdpit as wall ax 
te dosem or so which followed in the next line,” With w particularly 
me trong laos it might be pomible to make out mor, Jf sot all, of there. 
They 0 diabt coetainal information regarding the riginal owner of the 
3USy and wero, as soften done, iatenionalyellaced on the sale of the volume, 
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the servant of his lotus-feet Lakhumideva Nayaka, the son 
of the mahdsddhanika Tand Nayaka, performs all the business 
(of gorernment)—while time was thus going on the [MS. of] 
= ++ was caused to be written here, in the famous. groat 
fort of Devagiri..... - 

Sitnhapa was one of the most powerful princes of the 
Yidava dynasty of Devagiri or Daulatibid, ond ruled, 
according to his inscriptions, from Cukasuinvat 1132 to 
1169. It is, therefore, certain that Sanieut means here 
Gakasarieat, and that the MS. was not written in Rajpatana, 
a has been conjectured, bat in the Dekhap. ‘The date 
corresponds to Wednesday. 





Tun Five Zouoastntax Girnis, with the Zend, Pahlavi, 
Sanskrit, and Persian Texts and Translations, By 
1. H. Mints, D.D. 8vo, Pp. xxx. and 622, (Leipsio: 
F. A. Brockhaus, 1892-94.) 

Tn this work wo havo the result of some seventeen years 
fof study and labour, undertaken with the view of enabling 
any person of liberal education to ascertain for himself 
the exact meaning of the Avesta Githiis, the central doou- 
ments of the Zoroastrian faith. For this purpose the Avesta 
text of each Githio stanza is separately furnished with a 
verbatim Latin and s free English rhythmical translation, 
together with trunsliterations and translations of its Pal 
and Sanskrit vorsions, and a transliteration of a 
Persian version of the Pahlavi, All 
first Githa, and nearly al 
likewise transliterated; and these material are supple: 
mented by 230 pages of commentary. ‘The author’ also 
intends to publish a complete glossary and grammar of 
tho Avesta Githis. With all this information before him, 
any Avesta student has ample opportanity to study the 
Githiis for himself, merely observing that the various 
versions differ very much in value. 

The original Avesta taxt is really of prehistoric author- 

# compoted in a language closely allied to the Vedio 
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Sanskrit, and applying the separate titles Meta and Ahura 
to the Suprome Being, it thus affords us circumstantial 
evidence that it is older than the Behistun inscriptions 
of Darius [., which convert these two titles into the single 
namie Auramazia, ‘The oldest existing MSS, of the Gathats 
were written 571 years ago, at Cambay, by a Parsi 
priest who had come from Persia; and there is documentary 
evidence of the descent of other similar MSS., extending 
‘as far back as a.n, 1020. 

The Pablavi version of the Giithis is supposed to have 
een first prepared in the middle of the fourth century, 
when Shahpihar IT, was king; and to have beon revised 
two centuries later, in the reign of King Khusro I. Quota- 
tions made from it, at the latter end of the ninth contury, 
by the authors of the “Dénkard’” and “Selections of 
Zad-sparam,” show that its text was then practically the 
same as that still proserved in the Gathi MSS. written 
671 yonrs ngo. This version, therefore, gives the meaning 
of the Githis as they wero undorstood in Sasaninn times, 
‘when tho Zoroastrian religion was in power, 

‘The Sanskrit version in a translation of the Pablavi, 
mude by Dustiir Neryomng Dhaval, who flourished about 
A.D, 1200, as nearly as can be now ascertained, Whether 
the differences betweon the Sanskrit and Pahlavi versions 
be due to Neryoung himself, or to variations in the MS. 
he used, from those we now possess, is a question that 
romaing to bo settled. We have mo reason to suppose 
that his knowledge of the meaning of the Avesta atsclf 
‘was suporior to that of prosent scholars. 

‘Tho Parsi-Persian version is transliterated from a modern 
Persian transliteration and translation of the Pahlavi, which 
is found in one of Haug’s MSS. ‘This was copied in 1865-6 
from a Surat MS, of which no particular memorandum 
appeara to havo been preserved; but there is little proba 
Dility of its being more than a century old. ‘This version 
often indicates the correct reading of ambiguous Pahlavi 
words, but gives it in the antiquated form handed down, 
by Parsi tradition, And it may be worth noting that 
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‘Haug’s copyist, in this instance, was s Muhammadan who 
seems to have done his work very carelessly, and to have 
made many omissions. 

‘The free rhythmical translation appears to be given chiefly 
to indicate the rhythm of tho original Avesta; bat the 
realer will Gnd a fairly literal translation in the “Sacred 
Books of the East,” vol. xxxi, interspersed with some excess 
fof interpolated words in parentheses, The sume volume 
also coutains an introduction, which should be read as a 
supplement to that of the work under review. 

‘As Dr. Mills has explained, in his introduction to these 
materials, a Pahlavi version of an Avesta text cannot be 
translated in the samo way asa purely Pablavi text, In 
fa Pablavi version, the translator must first identify the 
words which are intended to translate thosa in the Avesta 
text, These, as a general rule, follow the same order as 
the words they translate, but are often interrupted by 
pure Publavi glosses which are parenthetical, and should 
be so marked. The translator has then two intermingled 
texts to attend to, the main thread of the sentence which 
is arranged in its Avesta onder, and the parenthetical 
glosses which follow the Pahlavi order. The former must 
be translated so as to harmonize with the original Avesta, 
‘and the latter as pure Pablavi explanations of the particular 
words to which they refer, which may sometimes not be 
easy to identify. After all, there is no particular difficulty 
in thus translating, if the translator is fuirly acquainted 
with Pahlavi and does not lose sight of the meaning of 
the Avesta words, because the two versions mutually ex- 
plain cach other. It is when the translator launches out 
into a long Pablavi commentary, without any Avesta 
compass to steer by, that he is most likely to run aground 
upon unexpected shoals and encounter unnoticed dangers, 
Such commentaries, however, are not found in the Pahlayi 
Gathiis, but refer chiefly to logal and ritualistic details, 
supplementary to the text of such works as the “ Vendidaa" 
and “ Nirangistin”; and their style, though parely Pahlavi, 
is often quite us rugged and obscare as, Dr, Mills confessos 
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Axx. L—Deeription of Mesopotamia and Baghdad, written 
about the year 900 am by im Serapion, The Arabic 
eet edited from a MS. in the Britich Museum Library, 
With Translation and Notes. By Gvy 1 Sraaxon, 


(Continme from page 78.) 


[SECTION V1] 


Casats ov ie Lowen Eurunarss, 

Now six leagues after the Nabr Kathi has been led off 
from the Euphrates, this last divides into two branches.! 
OF these the (true) Euphrates pastes on down to (the town 
called) Kantara-al-Kiifa, then it rans past the city of Al- 
Kifa, where there is a Bridge-of-Boata over it. And after 
this it flows into the Swamps. 

‘The other branch (of the River) is also a mighty stream, 
which is greater even than the Euphrates itself and more 
brond* ‘This is the channel called the Upper Siri Canal. 
‘It passes by many villages and domains, and from it branch 





» numerous canals which water the Districts of 


"Kay Ton Hubayra, and. between Paaision 


Sara, Bar- 
‘Wisund, and Barisma. It passes in front of the city of 
soit Seas 
eax 1805, a 
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than a mile of distance. Here there is a Bridge-of-Boats 
over the same, which is called the Jise Sara. 

From the (Upper Stra) is brought (a canal) called the 
Nubr Abu Rahi. Its beginning is at a place one league 
above the city of the Kagr, and it falls into the Siri again 
‘ono league below Kagr (Ibn Hubayra). 

The Nahr Sari rans on past the town of the Kagr for 
fa distance of six leagues, and then there is taken from it « 
canal called the Lower Siri. At tho head of this canal 
there is a great bridge called the Kantara-al-Kimighin, 
and the water pours through it with a mighty rush. ‘This 
canal next passes by villages and cultivated Ianils, and from 
it branch numerous channels which water the districts of 
Babil of Khatarniya, of Al-Jimitin (the Two Mosques), 
and of Upper and Lower Al-Fallija, Now the (Lower 
Siri) Canal passes through the ruins of the city of Babil, 
and afterwards by the (town of the) Two Mosques (Ale 
Jamin), tho New and the Old, and then it comes to 
Hamdabad ond Khutarniya and it posses Kussin, From 
here there branch irom it the chaunels which water the 
Distri¢ts of Junbali and those that lie adjucent thereto: 
Finally, some way below Al-Kifa and it its Sawad (or 
Pluin) the (Lower Sara) falls into the canal which ix 
brought from the Euphrates, and which is called Al-Badat 

From the Lower Siirg, aforessid, is taken a canal ealled 
the Nahr-an-Nars* Its beginning is at the Old Jami* 
(Mosque). It flows by villages and domains, and from it 
divide the channels which irrigate the Sawid of Al-Kifa, 
or some part thereof. It passes by Al-Hirithiyya and by 
Hammim ‘Omar. Noi from the bridge of Al-Kamighin to 
the head of the canal of An-Nars is six leagues, and from 
the head of the Nurs Canal to Hammain ‘Omar is likewise 
six lengues. Finally, the canal of An-Nurs fills oat into the 
canal of Al-Badit, in the Sawad of Al-KGfa, which lies to 
the eastward of the Euphrates. 

‘Then after the Upper Siiri has passed the bridge of Al- 
Kiwighiin it receives tho namo of tho Great Surat? we 
flows near Al-'Akr and by (many) villages und domains, 
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After passing Sabsrnitha there branch from it the channels 
which water the domains lying to the west of the canal. 
From it also is taken a canal called the Nabr Sarat Jamis, 
Its point of origin is at (the waterwheels called) An- 
whence it flows, irrigating the domains in those parts, and 
finally rejoins the Great Sarat at a point three leagues below 
the city of An-Nil? The Great Sarat itself flows past the 
city of An-Nil, and there is here a bridge over it culled 
Kantara-al-Masi, After the canal has passed this bridge it 
takes the name of (the Oanal of) An-Nil. It flows next by 
villages and cultivated lands to a place called Al-Hal, be- 
tween which and (the town of) An-Nu‘miuiyya, on the 
Dank of the Tigris, is less than a league's distance, and 
from this point they transport (goods to other boats) on the 
‘Tigris. But the canal (of An-Nil) turns off here, and passes 
towards Nabr Sibus, which is the name of a village lying on 
the ‘Tigris bank ; and the (canal) takes here the name of the 
‘Nahr Sabus, flowing out into the Tigris one league below the 
village (of Nabr Sabus). 

‘These, therefore, are the streams which fow into, and are 
derived from, the river Euphrates, and these having now 
been described, there remains over for thee the specification 
of the streams which fall into, and are derived from, the 
‘Tigris. And these I will also explain clearly to thee, if it 
please Allah. May He be exalted ! 











} The distances here given agree very fairly with the 
point on the modern map where the Hindiyya Canal, 
by Ibn Serapion regarded as the main stream of the 
Enphrates (sce Section IL. note 7), branches from the 
‘Sara arm, which, in his day, was the name given 
to part of what is the present main channel of the 
Euphrates, On the Western or Kifa arm lay the 
town of Al-Kantara (the Bridge), where one of the 
roads from Baghdad to Al-Kiifa crossed the stream. 
This place, according to Iba Rasta (p. 182), who names 

















the town under the plural form of the word, vin: Al- 
Kanitir, lay twenty-seven miles southward of the 
Tridge-of-Boats at Sir, and twenty-eight wiles 
above the city of Al-Kiifa, ‘The town of Al-Kantara, 
or Al-Kanitir, is, I presume, the place which Yukat 
(LY. 180) namos Kanitir of the Bani Dari, for dis- 
tinction, ‘The city of Al-Kafa has already been 
noticed (Section TL. note 8). 








* ‘Tho eastern arm of the Euphrates, and ita present maine 


channel, was formerly called the Nahr Siri, » name 
which in Tbn Rusta always appears under the older 
form of AsSirin. This canal irrigated the Sir 
district, which, according to Kudama (p. 236), 
together with Barbisaml and Barisma, formed part 
of the great province (or Astin) of Middlo Bihkubidh. 

‘Tho city of Kage Ibn Hubayra lay on the Baghdal- 
Kila high-road, and according to Ibn Rusta (p. 182) 
it was fifteen miles south of Kathi, and two miles 
above the Bridge-of-Boats over the Siiii Osnal. Tho 
rains of Kayr Tbn Hubayra are identified by M. de 
Goeje (Z.D.M.G. XXXIX, 6) with those now called 
Tubayba. Ibn Hawkal (p. 166) writes that in his 
day (tonth eontury ao.) Kage Iba Hubayra was tho 
largest town betweon Baghdad and Al-Kifa, and one 
of the most populous places of the Sawai’ District. 
It took its namo from tho Castle o Pulaco (Kaye) 
built hore by Yozir-ibn“Omar Ibn Hubayra, governor 
of Al-Trik, undor Murwan IL, the last Omayyal 
Caliph. ‘This castle, wocording to Yakit (IV. 123), 
Tha Hubayra never finished, but after the fall of the 
Omayyats, tho first of the Abbasid Caliphs, As- 
Salfih, taking up his residence here, proceeded to 
roof tho chambors and enlarge the half-finished 
Duildings, to which he guvo the namo of Al-faahi« 
miyya, in honour of his ancestor Hashim, ‘The 
people, however, preforred the old name, and Kase 
Tbn Hubayra it continued to be called. : 

The Canal of Abu Rabi (moaning probably the 
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Cunal of the Mill,” unless Abu Rabi be token as 


man's name), is apparently mentioned by no other 
authority ; and the same ‘remark applies, I believe, 
to the Bridge of Kamighin, where the Upper Siri 
Canal bifurcated, forming the Lower Silt and the 
Great Sarit, Iu general terms the Upper and Lower 
Siri correspond with what is now the courso of the 
Euphratos from Musayyib to Lamliin, while the Sarit 
is tho present Shatt-an-Ni 

4 Babil (the ancient Babylon), Kbutarniya, and the two 
Fullijas (not to be confounded with the Al-Fulloja 
near Al-Anbir) were four out of the six districts of 
the Province of Upper Bibkubidh, acconling 
Kudama (p.256), Al-Jami‘an,* “the Two Mosque 
is what subsequently came to be known us Al-Hilla, 
called for distinction Hilla of the Bani Muzyad. 
‘Yakiit (ILL 861) says that the river at Al-Hilla 
was the Nahr Sara, and at another place (IL. 322) 
he relates how Al-Jamin came to be called Al-Hilla, 
“the Settlement,” for it appears that Sayf-nd-Dawla 
of the Bani Mazyad, fleeing hither with his poople 
for refuge in au. 495 (1102), his descendants utter 

is days “settled” permanently at this place, 

bad is mentioned in Mus‘idi (I, 215) os 

h , but no dotails are given, Kussin is 

written Kissin in Yakiit (LV. 100), who states that 
it ig w district of Al-Kufw; and he mentions Junbult 
(II, 126) as a station lying betweon Wait and Al 
Kita, “from whence you go to Kandtir of the Bani 
Dara" (s00 above, note 1), 

4 The point where the Canal of Al-Badat eaves the 
‘Euphrates is unfortunately not fixed by Ibu Serapion. 
Yakiit (I. 770, IL. 31) and some other authorities 
give the pronunciation as Al-Budit, but this in 
probably incorrect. Kudama (p. 236) mentions 
‘Al-Budiit us « sub-district of the Astin of Middle 


















































Dual form of Jani’, 2 Congregational-Monqae for the Friday Prayers. 
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Bihkubadh ; and M. de Goeje gives good reasons 
(2.D.M.G. XXXIX. 12) for thinking that, while the 
total Iongth of this canal was about 22 leagues, the 
place where it left tho Euphrates main-channel 
was at a short distance south (and west) of the 
Siri Bridge. Below Niffar doubtless it finally 
flowed out into the Swamps. 





2 The digging of the Nahr-nn-Nars, Yakit (IV, 773) 


ascribes to Narsi-ibn-Bahrim, that is to the Sassanian 
Nurses, son of Varahran, King of Persia, who eamo 
to the throne in 292 a.v, Tt was, Yakiit writes, 
‘ canal taken from the Euphrates, and on its banks 
lay many villages; no mention, howover, is mado 

thiyya in this position, Hammam ‘Omar 








is mentioned by Mukaddasi (p. 134), who, however, 
gives the name as the Bath of én ‘Omars it lay 
fone march below Kaye Ibn Hubayra and a Tike 

‘The lino of the Nars Canal 
town of Niffur, 


distance above Al-K 
beginning at 
whose ruins 
says lay on its bank. 








fixed by th 
, and which 








© The line of the canal called the Great Sarat, with its 


continuation, the Nil Canal, is (as already mentioned) 
marked on the modern map by the Shatt-an-Nil, 
and the ruins of the city of An-Nil also exist 
(see below, Note 7), ‘The Sarat Jamal is that which 
Bilidhuri (p. 204) and Yakiit (111. 979) call 
Sarat of Jimixb, and which was dag by Haj 
the celebrated Governor of Al-rik, under tho 
Omayyads, Jamifsb, or, in Persian, Jamisp, is the 
name of the great Mobed, or Fire-priest, who was 
Minister of King Gushtasp, and who helped to 
introduco the religion of Zoroaster into Persia, 
Why o canal should be called after him in Meso 
potamin is not stated. 

‘The villuge of Al-‘Akr, meaning “the Palace,” ia 
probubly that mentioned by Yakit (IIT. 695) aa of 
the Babil distriot, lying on the road towards Karbala, 
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and which Al-Husuyn, the Prophet's grandson, 
passed by as he went to the place of his martyrdom. 
Sabarnithi the same author mentions (ILI. 359) 
of the Kila District and on the Upper Sib Canal, 
by which name, apparently, part of the Nil Canal was 
known in the thirteenth century a. 
1 The city of An-Nil, according to Bilidhurt (p. 290), 
was founded by tho Governor Hajjaj, and made the 
chief town of the province when he dug the Nil 
Canal, Yarkiit (IV. 861) says that the canal was 
named after the Nile of Egypt, which it was eup- 
poned (0 resemble, I believe that no other authority 
mintions the bridge called the Kantara-al-Miol. Tt 
is porhaps worth noting that, according to Abu-I-Fid 
3), it was the reach of the canal Jelow (not 
nd west of) tho city of An-Nil, which in 
his day tore the name of Ay-Sariit. 
AL-Hil, of Al-Huvl, near An-Na'miniyya, ia 
not mentioned by any other authority. As will bo 
explained below (Section XIII. note 1), this name 
is applied to « plice whore a canal spreads out to 
form « luke of clear water, froe from reads, Tho 
village of Nule Sabas, on tho canal of this nan 
Tus been already mentioned (Section I. note 9). 
From Yakit (11. 903) wo loan that in his day 
(thirteenth century a.p,) the Nit Canal, from the 
town of An-Nil to opposite An-Nu‘mai 
kuowa as the Upper Zib Canal, while the Lower 
Zab Canal was what Ibn Serapion here calls the 
Nahr Sabus. 







































{SECTION VIL] 
Arrivuxrs ov Tite Troms, 


Among these is a stream called Nahr-adh-Dhib,' and it 
flows into the Tigris. Its source is in a mountain in 
longitude 68° 30, and in latitude 39° 5. Coming down 
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from the district of Arzan, it falls into the Tigris under 
longitude 68° 20’, and latitude 36° 30. 

a river called (Fafan].*? 
Its source is at a spring in u mountain under longitude 
49° 5; or 69° 5, and latitude 39° 20. Its junction 
with the Tigris is in longitude 69° 55° (or 13’), and 
latitude 36° 30%. 

‘Where also falls into the (Tigris) the river called Basanti? 
Its source is in the country of Muyifiirikin, and it falls into 
the Tigris on its eastern bank, five leagues above the town 
of Juzira-Tbn-Omar, 

‘There likewiso falls into tho (Tigris) the (two) rivers 
called Az-Zib* The sourve of one of them is in a mountain 
under longitudo 72° 30, and latitude 88° 30', Tt falls into 
tho ‘Tigris on its eustorn bank, under longitude 69° 30, 
‘and lntitude 80° 80’, "The socond Ax-Zab hus its source in 
Jongitudo 72° 5’, and latitude 38° 6', and it falls into the 
‘Tigris, on its eastern bank, undor longitude 69° 40’, and 
Jatitude 85° 5', 

Thoro also falls into the (Tigris) a river called Ath+ 
Pharthie, Tt flows out from the river Al-Hirmiis, which 
fs the river of Nusibin; and passing on it cute through 
mountain which lies across its course. Thence flowing 
throngh the plain it passes Al-Hagr, and on through the 
plain of Sinjir, Finally it falls into tho ‘Tigris, on the 
Western bani of the sume, ot, a distance of two leagues 
above tho city of Takert. 

Now [below] the Fortress of Hign Kayfn’ there also 
flows into the (Tigris) [the river called Sarbat f],. but we 
noed not describe also (the river) Sitidamad, but this 
neither do we need to describe. " 
































1 Nabr-adb-Dhib, “the Wolf River,” is evidently the 
stream now called Arzan Si, on which lio the ruins of 


‘5 Cynjectnral railing, MS, 
$ Giaketarl malig, MS, Pitas or Fafa, 
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the city of Arzin. ‘This town must not be confounded 
with Arzan-ar-Riim or Erzeroum. Yalsit (IIL 68), 
who does not mention this Nabr-adh-Dhib, call 
the river of Arzan the Wéili-os-Sarbat, and tho 
same name is given to it in a note to the text of 
Istakhri (p. 76, note A); where Aran in described. 
as a city without walls, but defended by a strong 
castle, Yakae (f. 205) counts this town us of 
Armenia, but says that in his day (thirteenth ceatury 
Ax.) it was already a ruin, 

2 In the MS. this name is written without diacritioul 

1s on the third letter, which may therefore be 
either or 4, Fiifuy or Fikus, Neither of these 
names, however, oocur in any of our authorities, 
and Tam inclived to believe that Fatin (as) printed 
in my text) is the true reading. ‘Tho spring 
called ‘Ayn-Tull-Fafiin is mentionod by Mukaddasi 
(pp. 141, 146), who givos this river the name of 
Hazm. ‘Tho town of Tull-Fatin lay between tho 
‘Pigeis and this river, and was noted for ite gardens, 
its chowp food, and good markets. The houses ware 
built of sundried bricks. From the dosoription of 
‘Yakit (IL 552, 773, IT. 815) it is ovident that 
tho river of Ratan, which ho names (following 
Mukoddasi) the Wiidi-ur-Razm, is the Bubtan Si 
of our maps, often called tho Eastern Tigris—of 
which one tributary is the rivor from Bitlis. The 
waters of the Razm (Yikiit writes) so increase the 
stream of the Tigris ue to make it navigable for 
boats below Faifin, 

2 From the distance of five leagues above Jnztra-Tbn- 
“Omar, the Basin{@ is evidently identical with the 
river ealled Bivaynitha by Yakut (IL 552) and 
Bakei (pp. 151, 168), ‘The MS, of Ibu Serapion 
js here rather uncertain, but Abuel-Fidi (p, 55) has 
copied this paragraph verbatim, and in the Puris 

ion of his text the word Basinfa is clearly 

printed. ‘This name apparently oceurs in no other 
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authority. ‘The country of Mayafarikin, it will be 
seen on the map, lies a very long way from this 
river, which is that on which the modern town of 
Mansiiriyya stands (seo Ritter, XI. 120), Yakut 
(I. 472) describes Ba‘aynatha (in the thirteenth 
century A.p.) as a village almost as large as a. 
town, lying at the junction of ite river with the 
‘Tigris. The gardens hero were so extensive as to 
recall those of Damarcus. 

4 The two Zibs have already been montioned (Section Te 
note 2). Tho Greater, or Upper, Zib, according to 
‘Yakit (IL, 692), flows down from tho Adbarbayjan 
mountains, and joins the Tigris at Al-Haditha; while, 
the Lewer, or Lower, Zab, whose source is in tho 
country of Shahraziir, flows into the Tigris at As 
Sinn, Both theso towns have disppeared from our 
modern maps. ‘Tho river Ath-'Tharthiie has alroudy. 
been described (Section ITT, note 8), 

® ‘Tho last paragraph of this sestion is corrupt in tho 

Mign Kayfu is tho well-known fortross still 
marked on our maps, and which was called Kiphas 
and Oephe by the classical geographers. Mukaddast 

(p. 141) writes that it is a place full of excellent 

things, with a strong castle and many churches. If 

Nahr Sarbat bo the true reading of the MS., this 

according to Yakit (1, 552, IIL. 68) is the name 

of the river which flows past Arzun, and which Tba 

Scrapion has already mentioned under the name of 
Wolf River (seo above, Note 1.) ‘This is said (by 
Yaikiit) to flow down from a place in Armenia, which, 
the MSS. variowly give as Khifwit, Khinat, or 
Khaait, 

Sitidimid (writton in the MS, without diacritical 
Print) ie evidently the river Sitidand of Yakit 
(IL. 652, ILL. 7), which rises in the mountain of tho 
same name, which, according to Yikit, is a eon 
tinuation of the Barimma range (sco Section TLL. 
note 8). From his description the Sitidama, which 
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had many tributaries, may be identified with the 
present Butman Su, one of whose aflluents is the 
river flowing down from Mayatarikin. 


{SECTION VIII.) 


‘Account ov re OANAtS wintoH ANE UROUGHT FROM THE 
(Cionts) AND WiticH PLOW MACK ENTIRELY INTO THE 
sya 





From the western® side of the Tigris is taken a canal 
called Al-Lshiiki.! Its beginning is w short distance below 
‘Pakrit, and it passes to tho westward of the Tigris, having 
on its banks both domains and cultivated lands, It flows 
on by [Tirhin],t and then comes to tho Palace of Al- 
Mu'tayim, known os Kagreul-Jage, Here it irvigatos tho 
domain» atending westward of the city of Surra-man-raa 
(Samarri), which are specified as the First, the Second, 
the Third, and so on up to the number Seven, Finally 
the (canal) flows out into the ‘Tigris opposite Al-Matira? 

From tho (Tigris) also, but from its eastern side, 
takon tho canal called the Upper Al-Rati-al-Kisrawi? (of 
the Chosroes). Ite point of origin is a little way below 
Diir-al-Hirith. From hore it flows on, skirting the Palace 
of AleMutawakkil, which is known as AlsJu‘fari, and hero 
thore is over it a stone bridge. From this plico it passes 
on to Al-ltikhiyya! and hero there is over it a bridge called 
‘Kantara Kisrawiyya (of the Chostoes). ‘Thence it passes on 
to Al-Muhammudiyya, and here there crosses it (the Bridgo- 
of-Boats called) Jisr Zawiirik. ‘Thence it passes on to Ash- 
Shadhurwin, and thence to Al-Maminiyya, which is a large 
village, next it reaches Al-Kunatir. Now all these aro fer~ 
tile villages, and domains lying contiguous each to the other. 
Thence the (canal) passes ou to a villago called Sala (or 
Salwa),! and next to Ba’aktba, and here it changes its 
hume to Tiinarrit. From this place it passes on to Bajisra, 



































© "The MS, reads “eastern” in error, 
+ Coajectiral emendatioa, MS. Tayris 
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and comes to the Bridge-of-Boats called Jisr-an-Nahrawin * 
Here the canal is itself known us the Nabrawan, From 
thence it flows by the Upper Ash-Shidhurwin, then on to 
Jiser Bari, next, passing by ‘Abarta, it comes to Yursatiya, 
nd thence to the Lower Ash-Siadhurwin. Now these 
are all beautiful villages and domains. From these the 
canal passes on to Uskif-Bani-l-Junayd? which is a city 
Iying on both its banks, for the canal divides the same 
into hulves. Thence it passes on between villages that 
lie contiguous each to the other, and domains which extend 
down to where its waters finully flow out into the Tigris, 
on the eastern bank of the same, a short distance below 
Madharayas 














1 I have been unable to discover after whom the Ishaki 
Gapal takes its name. It is only mentioned in 
‘Yakit’s Dictionary once (IV. 844), incidentally 
and among carly authorities, Yakibi (p. 264) is 
the only reference I can give, This author, when 
describing Samarra, refers to the Nahr-al-Tshakt 
which (he writes) irrigated the gardens and lant 
on the western side of the Tigris opposite Samarra, 
In the MS. of Ibn Serupion tho canal is said to 
“pass by Tirdn,” « place-name which is mentioned 
by no other authority. For this I propose to read 
Tirhan, which was one of the districts near Samarra, 
Yo'kiibi (pp. 255 and 257) mentions At-Tichan as the 
name of the plain on part of which Samarra was 
built, and Ibu Kurdadbibs (p, 94) includes it among 
the districts belonging to Mosul. Written Zivhan, 
the namo is often mentioned in the Syrian Chronicle 
of Thomas of Marga (see E. A. W. Budge, The Book 
of Governors, TL. 290). 

Kupr-al-Jass, the Gypsum Palace," is described by 
‘Yakit (IV. 110) as situated above the Palace named 
AL-Harini, which the Caliph AL-Wathik built at 
Samarra (yf Biladburi, p, 297), 
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2 The position of Al-Mutira is fixed by Ibn Serapion (se 
below, Section IX.). abi also refers to it, in 
several passages, as the limit reached by the build- 
ings of Samarri, down stream, on the eastern bank; 
‘Ya'kibi further (p. 259), confirming Ibm Serapion, 
also states that it Isy two leagues distant from 
Samarri. According to ¥akat (IV.568) Matira took: 
its name from a certain Matar, son of Fazara of the 
Shaybin tribe, who was of the sect of the Kharijites. 
‘The place (be says) was originally called Al-Mata- 
riyya, after him; which name in course of time 
decame changed into Al-Matira, 

8 ‘The line of the great Katil-Nahrawin Canal still exists, 
‘and hus been surveyed (of. papers by Captain F. 
Jones, R.N., Records). This great canal, originally 
dug by the Ssssanian Kings, was brought into 
working order by the Caliphs and served to irrigate 
the lands on the eastern bank of the Tigris, from a 
point more than a hundred miles north of Baghdad, 
to « like distance down stream, to the souti-cast 
of the capital. The greater number of the places 
‘mentioned by Ibu Serapion as lying on the canal, 
unfortanately, now no longer exist, and the numerous 
ruins which stud its banks are apparently for the most 
part nameless, 

Dir, where the canal took its origin, still exists. 
‘This name was common to many places in Al-Trak. 
Yakiit (IT. 615) mentions seven Diirs, and there 
were two between Samarra and Takrit. This Di 
which Tha Serapion surnames, of Al-Harith, Bila- 
dhuri (p. 297) gives as Dir-al-‘Arabaya. 

‘The ruins of the Palace of Al-Mutawakkil (called 
‘Al-Ja‘fari from the name of that Caliph) still exist. 
Biladhuri (p. 208) says that a city, called Al- 
Mutawakkiliyya, grew ap round the palbce, with 
which were incorporated both the neighbouring 
town of Dir (mentioned above) and the village of 
Al-Mahiiza. 
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* Al-luikhiyya took its name from. Ttakh, the Turk, a 
captain of the Body-guard of Al-Mu'tasim, Yakiit 
(IV. 430) states that the name of the place was 
originally a monastery called Dayr Abi Sutra, being 
called after one of the Khurijites, and that Al- 
Mutawakkil at a still later period changed tho 
name a second time from Al-Ttikhiyya to Al- 
Muhammadiyya, in honour of his. son Mubummad, 
afterwards the Caliph Al-Muntagir. Possibly this 
‘may be the Muhammadiyys, mentioned by Ibn 
Serapion as coming next below Al-[tikhiyya, 

Other authorities make no mention of either 
Kantara Kisrawiyya, “the Bridge of the Chosrvea 
or of Jisr Zawatik, the Bridge-of-Bonts.” 

‘Tho yillage of Al-Ajama, “the Thicket,” is 
‘mentioned above (Section I, note 4), but: the name 
apparently ocours in no other author; the same 
remark applios to the threo villages of Ash-Shiidhure 
win, “the Weir,” Al-Mamiuiyya, and Al-Kani 
“the Bridges 

2 The name spelt 
written Salwa 




























Ton Rusta (p, 90) 
calls it Bab Solwi, and this is shortenod in the 
Tinbih (p. 58) to Bagalwi. bn Khurdaabih (p. 175) 
also gives the name as Salwa, but Abu-l-Fida (p. 65) 
has Sila, as in tho first passage of Ibu Serapion, 
Other authorities do not mention this town, Heneo, 
except that it lay on the Kiyil Canal, nothing is 
known of it, Tt is not marked on the modern mapa, 
but its position is more or less fixed by the fuct 
that it stood four leagues below the junction of the 
Abu-l-Jund Canal with the great Kasil (see below, 
Section IX.), 

Datuk, according to Yakiit (1. 472), is a large 
village belonging to the Uppor Nabrawin distriet, 
and lies ten leagues distant from Baghdad, ‘The 
place still exists, Following the same authority 
(L. 454), Bijisd is a small town also about ten 


























Teagues distant from Baghdad, but rather more to 
the eastward of the capital, on the Hulwia road, 
Tt stood in m well-cultivated district, and was sur- 
rounded by palm-trees. 


At the Bridge-of-Bosts called Jisr-an-Nahrawin stood 


the town of Nahrawia, which Ibu Rusta (p. 163) 
describes as occupying both banks of the canal, there 
being markets and a mosque in both quarters of the 
town, eastern aud western. Round the mosques, 
especially that in the eastern quarter, were reste 
houses (Khdus) for travellers and pilgrims. Nahrae 
wan town lay four leagues distant from Baghdiid, 
on the Hulwin road, and its site is marked in modern 
times by the town called Sifwa. 

Ash-Shidhurwan-al-A‘la, “the Upper Weir,” and 
the Bridge-of-Boats at Jisr Bian, aro noither of 
them mentioned by other authorities, ‘Abarta, how= 
ever, still oxists, Yakiit (IIL. 604) describes it as 
© town of Persian origin, whore there was a great 
market. Rasitiya, or Yarzitiya (for the MS. is 
indistinctly written), mentioned as below ‘Abarta, 
is possibly wrongly placed in the MS. of Tbn Sera 
pion, and should come abore ‘Abarta. None of the 
other geographers mention this town, except Mu 
the Tinbih (p. 63), who gives the name as Burzi 
and he places it below ‘Abart®. A place called 
Zatoriyeh, however, is marked in Kieport's map above 
and west of ‘Abartd, and Jones (p. 88) gives this name 
as Reaatiyeh. Ash-Shadhurwin-al-Asfal, “the Lower 
Weir,” is not marked on the maps or mentioned 
by other authorities, 





























? Uskif of the Bani-l-Junayd has been identified with the 


ruins marked Semak, or Sumakeh (Jones, p. 97). 
Vakit (I. 2 who pronounces the name Iskaf, 
says the Bunu-l-Junayd were chiefs of this district 
and celebrated for their hospitality. He adds that 
there were two places of this name, Upper and Lower 
Tskaf, both of the Nahrawan District, whose lands, 
































F ped al 
in his day (thirteenth century s.v.), had completely — 
fallen out of cultivation, for the Nahrawiin Canal 
(Yakiit odds) hud geadnally silted up, and the Saljuke 
Sultons had been too much occupied in their disputes 
to find time for dredging and mending the dykes 
“further, their armies mato a rond-way of this samo 
jreby the district and tho canal have gone 





iyi, where the Nahrawin ran out into tho 
‘Tigris, is pluced by Ya'kiibi (p. 321) immodiately. 
to the south of Jubbul, und before you come to 

whioh last lay opposite Nuhr Sibus, 
Ho adds that Madhariya was in former timos ine 
habited by Persian nobles, Yakiit (IV. 381) adds 
that the village in his day yas for the most part 
in rnin, that it lay opposite Nahr Sabus, and was 
of the Fam-ug-Silh distri 








[SECTION IX.j 


From the Tigris also are taken the Three (lesser) Kails, 
The beginning of all three is at one place, namely soine two 
Yeaguos below Surra-man-raa, at a point between Al-Matira 
and Barkuwara.! The Upper Kati of the (three) is culled 
AL-Yahiidi. ‘There is over it the bridge ealled Kanfarn 
‘Wayit. From this point it passes on for somo length, till 
(nally) it falls into the (grout) Kitul-al-Kisrawt (of tho 
Chosroes) bolow AL-Matniniyy 

‘Tho second (KXAtil), which is called Al-Mamitni, and is 
the middlo one, passes along by villages and domains whioh 
form a district of the Suwid, and (finally) falls into tho 
(aforossid) Kayil-al-Kisrawi, below the villago of Al-Kana¢ir, 

‘The third (RayGl), which is called that of Abucldund,? 
and is the lowest of the threo, but the fiuest of them all, 
aud the best cultivated along both its banks, flows between 
many villages ond domains, From it brunch channels 
which irrigate the domains lying on tho eastern bank of 
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the Tigris, and in this way the most part of its waters flow 
back into the Tigris, ‘The main canal passes on to Tuflir, 
and hero there is a Bridge-of-Doata over it. From thence 
it passes on to the Kitul-al-Risrawi, (joining it) at a point 
four leagues above Sila (or Salwal 

From tho Tamara is taken a canal called Al-Kbalig? 
Ttrruns between villagos and domains and many (minor) 
canals are derived from it. It is a grout waterway, and boats 
con pass up and down. It falls ultimately into the Tigris 
on its eastern bank, some two leagues below Ar-Rashidiyya, 

From the Nahrawiin also is taken a canal called the 























Nahr Diyilit 1s point of origin is one mile below 
Al-Jisr (tho Bridge-of-Boats at Nahrawin). It flows by 
villages and domains, and finally falls into the ‘Tigris 


threo leagues below Baghdad. 

Now from the Tigris, at various points below the city 
of Wasit, are tuken many canals which either fall into 
tho Swamp or else flow one into the other. Of these we 
have already mentioned (the main-channel, which is) the 
Targest and finest (soe Section IL), Among the rest is a 
canal called Nahr Ban, which begins below Wasit at a 
village known as Nahr Ban. ‘Thenco it passos by villages 
and domains, and turning about it finally flows out into 
the Swamp. 

‘Thoro is also taken from the Tigris a canal called the 
Nahr Kurayah, Its point of origin is at a village likewixo 
called Nahr Kuraysh. It flows by villages and domains, 
and finally falls into the Swamp to the west of [Wasit]. 

‘There is alo taken from the Tigris a canal called Ase 
Bib! This is Stb-al-'Ukr, and the city of Al“Ukr | 
its banks. Its point of origin is two leagues. below 
Bin. It flows on through villagos and domains, passing by 
Al-Jawamid, and from it many (minor) canals are derived. 
Finally, after turning about, it falls into the Swamp. 

From the Tigris also is taken the canal called Burda 
Tts point of origin is at a village called Ash-Shadidiyya. 
Tt is a fine canal, and it flows out into tho Swamp. 

Such, therefore, are the Cunals which fall into the 

sa.k8, 1895, 1s 
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‘Tigris and which are derived from the sume; and we havo 
0 detailed them unto thee that thou shouldst understand 
the matter. 


1 Barkuwira, where the three lesser Katils branch from 
the Tigris, lay close beside Al-Matira (sce Seotion 
VIL note 2). Barkuward is mentioned by Yu'kabi, 
where the name is spelt Balkuwara (p, 265 and 
gf. note d, where other readings are given), ‘The 
yarlant Bazkuwar occurs in Yakiit (I. 605), and 
Jones (p. 47) gives Ber-guara as the name of a 
place at this spot. Possibly, therefore, Bazkuwitrl 
is the vorrect reading, for the difference in Arabic 
Yetween z and r lies in the addition of a dineritical 
point, 

‘The bridge called Kantara Wasif doubtless took 
ite name from Wasif, a celebrated captain of tho 
Turk Body-guard under Al-Mu'tasim, 

+ Tho third and lowest of the minor is apparently 
the only one of which any trace is found on our 
maps. According to Biladhuri (p. 207) it derived 
its name of Abu-l-Jund, “Father, or Supplier, of 
the Soldiers,” from the fact that the crops, raised 
on the lands watered by it, served to supply the 
rations of the troops. It was dug by Harfin-ar- 
Rashid, who built a palace here while superintending 
its construction, In regard to the name Kitil it 
may be mentioned that Yakit (IV. 16) asserts that 
the word etymologically signifies “a cut,” and heneo 
it was applied to a trench dug or ent in the ground, 

‘Tufiir is apparently the place mentioned by Jones 
(p. 47) under the name Tafra. Yakit (IIL. 539) 
says that he had himself visited Tuli, which was a 
waterless and pastureless plain, where wild animals 
welt, lying between Ba‘akiba and Dal 
oui from Baghdad to Arbil, No habitations were 
haere to be mot with, and Yakiit adds that his guide, 
































3 The point where the N 
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when the caravan travelled by night over this plain, 
“was wont to take his direction by the Pole-Star, 
with the day, the plain had been crossed.”” 

hr-al-Khalis left the Tamarra is 
not specified. Ar iyya, the place two leagues 
above which the Khilig flowed out into the Tigris, ia 
not mentioned by any other geographer, but possibly 
muy be identified with the present Khor Rishidiyya, 
immediately to the north of the ruins called Bedran 
(AL-Baradin). From this passage and what our 
author adds farther of the Nahr-al-Khilis when 
describing the canals of Eastern Baghdad (see 
Section X.) it is evident that the Kbalig of the 
tenth century 4.D. is not identical with the canal 
of that name marked in Kiepert’s map, which last 
flows at some distance to the north-west of Ba'akiba ; 
hhenee a good deal higher up than the Khilis of 















iyala of Tha Serapion coincides generally 
the lower reach (south of Sifwa) of the present 
stream of the same nate. But from our texts it is 
evident that the names Diyala, Tamarra, and Khalig 
were applied at different epochs to different streams, 
‘The account in Tbn Serapion (tenth century .v.) does 
not agree with what is given in Yakiit (thirteenth 
century A.p.), still less with the nomenclature of the 
modern map. Yakut (I. 812 and II. 638) says that 
the Tamarra is identical with the Kbalis Canal, which 
also is identical with the Diyala; and he goes on to 
describe, bow the bed of the Tamarra was artificially 
paved, for a length of seven leagues, in order to 
prevent its waters cutting through the soil, and how 
seven streams were taken from its lower course to 
irrigate « like number of districts on the hither side 
of Eastern Baghdad. 











® Although there is no blank space left in the MS., the 


name of « place must have dropped out at this point, 
and I have supplied “ Wasit” in the text for want 


of any better suggestion. 
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‘Tho Nahr Ban has been discuased above (Scotion T. 
note 11). Nahr Kuraysh is not mentioned by any 
other authority. 

© The Nahr-as-Sib is mentioned by Yakiit (IIL. 209) as 
‘a canal, of the district of Al-Basra, on which there 
wore many largo villages. In two other passages 
(IIT. 275 and 697) the same author speaks of “Ukr, 
which he pronounces ‘Akr, surnamed As-Sadan, “ of 
the Veil.” It was one of the villages of Avh-Shurta, 
1 district lying between Wasit and Al-Basra, and 
was situated on the right (iv. to the south-west) of 
one travelling down the Tigris, Ibn Rusta (p. 95) 
apparently refers to the sme pluco under the name 
of ‘Ukras-Sayd (“of Fishing,” or Hunting”), 
which ho says was in his day (early tenth century 
xp.) oceupied by the poople ealled Az-Zutt, that is 
the Indian Jhats, said to be identical with the 
gypsies. 

AlJawamid (the plaral form of Jamida) means 
the “drained lands” or those artificially “dried,” 
and reclaimed from the Swamps. Yakiit (II. 10 and 
IV. 217) describes Al-Jimida as a large villago af 
the Wiisit district, that he had himscl? often visited. 

Tho Burdiidz canal and the village of Ash-Shadi- 
diyya are not to my knowledge mentioned by any 
other geographer. 




















The small "Sketeh- Plan of Baghdad” referred, 
to at p. 275 will Be found opposite p. 33 in the 


January Part, and, when binding the 185 Volume, 
should be placed to tace p. 275, 
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REFERENCES TO SKETCH-PLAN OF BAGHDAD. 
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{SECTION X.] 
Canars or Eastern BaounXn, 


Now the canals of the City of Peace (Baghdad), which 
flow through the same, are those from which the (people) 
who live near by to thom take their drinking-water, We 
Begin with the canals that are on the eastern side of the 
‘Tigris, which is called ‘Askar-al-Mahdi (the Camp of Al- 
Mahdi). 

Of these is the canal called the Nabr Misi. Its place of 
origin is from the canal called Al-Nahr Biv,? at tho buck 
of the Palace of Al-Mu‘tadid, known as Kusr-ath-Thur 
(the Palace of tho Pleiades). 
Bin is from the Nahrawan (Canal), at a short distance 
aboye tho Bridge-of-Boats (at the town of Nabrawan). 
Thonco tho Nabe Win passes ov, with running waters, and 
from it branch many canals which irrigate the Sawad (or 
plain near) Baghdad. ‘This canal passes to the cast of 
the Palace of the Pleiades aforosaid, und on its banks aro 
villages und domains, It noxt irrigatos part of the district 
of Kalwidhi, and finally flows out into the ‘Tigris a little 
less than two leagues below Baghda 

Tho Nahe Misi? as already mentioned, is derived from 
the (Nahr Bin), and its place of origin also has been 
described. Passing on the (Nahr Misi) enters the Palace 
of the Pleiades, and turning round and about 908 
out again. Then it reaches a place called the Dividing 
‘of the Waters, and there it divides into three streams. 

‘he first stream (which is the Nuhr Misi itself) passes 
to Bab Sik-ad-Dawibb (the Gate of the Market for Bew 
of-Burden), and thence goes across (the gate called) Bib 
‘Ammar, Here there is taken from it a canal which passos 
to (the Palace known as) Dar-ul-Bandja, and there it dis- 
appears, 

The Nahr Misi itself passes on after traversing the Rib 
Siik-ad-Dawabb, and comes to the Bab Mukayyar-al-Kabir 
(tho great Pitehed Gate). Here there is taken from it 
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canal which passes to the Dar (or House of) Tbn-al-Khasiby 
which stands in the rond called after Sa'd-al-Wasit, Next 
it passes out to Al-‘Allifio, und here thero falls into it 
the caval which Al-Mu'tadid dug* for the Lake. ‘Thono 
the canal passes by the road, which is behind the wine 
shops, towards Al-Allafin, and which is known as the road 
of the Bib-al-Mukbarrim. ‘Then the canal passes under 
(tho Bridge called) Kantara-al-Abbis, which is at (the 
Gute called) the Bab-al-Mukharrim, and flowing along the 
road to (the quarter of) Al-Mukbarrim, it disappears, 

‘Tho Nabr Mist itself next goes on to (the Bridge called) 
Kontara-al-Angir ; and here there are taken from it three 
canals, ‘The first of theso flows into the tank (Hawd) of 
the Ansir; the second into the tank of Huylina; and the 
third into the tank of Dawid. 

‘The Nahr Misa itself next passes on to the road (called) 
Darb-a-Tawil, and the Palace of Al-Mu‘tagim. Here there 
is taken from it a eanal which passes to (the Market of) 
Sak-al-Atsh. After flowing along the centre of the road 
called Karm-al-‘Arsh, it finally falls into the Dar (or 
House of the) Wazir ‘Ali-ibu-Muhammad-ibnsal-Furi, 
and there disappears. 

‘Tho Nahr Misi itself flows on skirting the Pulaco of 
Al-Mu‘togim, and passes out into the Great Road. Next 
it comes to the road of ‘Amr-ar-Riim}, and then enters (the 
Garden called) Bustin-ay-Zihir, which is irrigated by it; 
lnstly it falls into the Tigris a littlo way bolow this garden, 

‘Tho Second Canal,* at the Dividing (of the Waters), flows 
towards tho (Gute called) Bib Abraz, and here it enters 
Baghdad, This (canal) is called Nabr-al-Mu'alla, It flows 
between the houses to the Bab Sik-ath-Thuliiths (the gate 
‘of the Tuosday Market), Next it enters the Palace of Ale 
Mutudid, which is called Al-Firdis (Paradise), and after 
passing through and about it, flows out into the Tigris near 
this palace, 

* Por this next lino of tot AI-Khatth has the fallow 
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Tho Third Canal,? ut the Dividing (of the Waters), flows 
to the Bab Kuti'a Mishajin* (the Gate of the Fief of 
‘hones it passes to the (gate called) Bab-al- 
sand next enters (the palace) called Kugr-al-Hasani, 
and, after passing round and about it, flows out into the 
Tigris year tho Polaco of Al-Muktafi, known as Kagr-at-Taj 
(the Palace of the Crown), 

From the Nahr Bin, ubove montionod, is taken a canal 
called the Nahr ‘Ali, Its point of origin is at a short 
distanoe above (the head of) the Nuhr Masi. It passes 
across the highway of Khuriisin to the village of Al-Athl 
aud flowing on irrigates the district of Nahr Bik and the 
hamlot of Al-Ufrutar. Finally, it falls into a canal from 
the Khilis (Canal). 

From the Nahral-Fadl (which will be described below) 
is brought w canal called the Nuhr-al-Ju‘fariyya. It flows 
by villages and domains and loses itself in the Sawad (or 
Plain) of Baghdad, which lies to the north of the city. 
From this Nahral-Ja‘fariyya is brought a canal called 
Nabr-ae-Sir (the Canal of the Wall), for it lows along 
the Wall of Baghdid. (As already said), its origin is 
from the Nuhr-al-Jo‘fariyya, and it flows by the (gate 
called the) Bab Khurisin, and that called Bab-al-Baradan, 
Finally, it dows out into the Nahr [al-Fagl]t which iteelf 
flows out into the Tigris near the (gate called) Bab-ush- 
Sharomisiyya. 

From the Nabr-al-Kbilig, which, a» wo huve already. 
stated (s00 Section TX.), falls into the Tigris below the pluce 
called Ar-Rashidiyya, thero is brought the canal (already 
‘montionod) culled Nahr-al-Fudl. It flows towards the (gato 
called) Bab-ush-Shammasiyya, and in passing irrigates the 
domains and villages that lie along its banks. It finally 
flows out into tho ‘Tigris at tho Bab-uh-Shammasiyya 
(aforesaid), From this Canal of Ash-Shanmasiyya, other 
wiso called the Nahr-ul-Fadl, is taken a canal called the 

























The rending of this namo is uncertain, AI-Khatib gives Mishajir. 
+ MS. smads Al-Khiiy, in eros. 
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Nabr-al-Mubdi. Its point of origin is a little way above 
the Gate (of Ash Shammisiyya); passing on it enters 
Baghdad by the Bab-ash-Shammasiyya, and flows to the 
(market called) Suwayka Ju'far. ‘Then, passing by the 
road known as the Road of the Nabral-Mahdi, it reaches 
the (bridge called) Kantara-al-Baradin,’ whence it enters 
the (House of the Grecks) Dir-ar-Rimiyyin. Then it 
pisses out to (the market called the) Suwayka-Nusr-ibn- 
Malik; and next, entering Ar-Rugifa, it comes to tho 
Great Mosque, and to (the garden called) Bustin Hafs, 
where it (finally) fulls into a tank which is in the interior 
of the Palace of Ar-Rusifn, 

From this canal (of Al-Muhdi) is taken a canal, the 
origin of which is in the Market of Nusr (aforesaid) at 
the Iron Gates (Al-Abwib-al-Hadid). It passes along the 
centre of the road of the Gate of Khurtsin, flowing on to 
where it finally falls into the Nahr [as-Sir]* neur the 
Gate of Khurasin. 

‘These, therefore, are the Canals (of Bughdid) on the 
eastern sido of the Tigris, und there now remain the 
Canals of the western side; and these, if it please Allab, 
I will explain to thee. 




















1 In this and the two following sections on the Canals 
of Boghdad, the notes supply brief references for 
those places, only, which I bave found mentioned 
by other authorities, It is not however, intended 
to make them exhaustive, I hope to discuss the 
whole subject of the topography of Ancient Baghdad 
in a future paper; and have therefore limited myself, 
in this place, to whut seemed absolutely necessary 
for the clucidation of the text of Ibn Serupion. 

‘These three Sections (X., XI, XIL) on the Canals 
of Baghdad have been copied (and, as usual, without 
sny acknowledgment and with many omissions) by 
AL-Kbatih, in his History of Baghiad, This useful 


MS, reals Nabr-al-Podl, in eeror. 
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compilation has never yet been printed, but good 
‘MSS, of the work exist in the British Musoum and 
the Paris Library. 

‘The great eastern quarter of Baghdad, that lay on 
the Persian side of the Tigris, and which, during the 
last four centuries of the Abbasid Caliphate, became 
the main quarter of the capital, was originally only 
suburb of the city of Al-Mansiir (see Section XT. 
note 1), of the western side of the Tigris, ‘The 
eastern quarter, in the beginning, had been called 
‘Askar-al-Mahdi, “the Oamp of Al-Mubdi,”” son 
and successor of Al-Mansiir, for Al-Mabdi had eu 
camped here with his troops in a.m. 151 (768) 
after returning from his expedition into Khurasan. 
Al-Muhdi subsequently built a palace near this eamp, 
called Ar-Rusifa, “the Cuuse-way,” also a Mosque, 
and in after years, during his Caliphate, a city, 
eomposed of houses built on the fiefs granted to 
his followers, spread over the adjacent lands, Here 
the Inter Caliphs built their palaces, and ‘Askar-al- 
Mahdi soon afterwards became the seat of govern- 
ment, the western quarter tending more and more 
to ruin. 

2 The Nahr Bin, Yakit writes (IV. 836), is also called 
the Nubr Bil, and ite waters irrigate the lands of 
the district called Nebr Bik. This last, it is to 
be remarked, was not the name of canal (in spite 
of the word Nuhr having that signification), but of 
a district. ‘The land near Baghdad on the eastern 
side of the Tigris, was divided into two sections; 
up-stream and to the north with the river on the 
west, was the Nubr Bak District; while down- 
stream and south-east lay the District of Kalwadba, 
with the town of the same name on the Tigris bank. 

2 This account of the Nahr Mist and its branches is 
repeated by Yakut (IV. 816) in a very much 
abridged form. ‘Tho Palace of the Pleiades stood 
two miles distant from the palace on the Tigris bank, 
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called Kasr-sl-Hasuni. Yakiit desoribes (I. 924) an 
underground, vaulted pasage-way, which the Caliph 
had built for connecting the two palaces, and along 
which his women could pass from one to the other 
‘without appearing in the streets, 

OF the places lying on the Nahr Misi and its 
branches, the following are mentioned by other 
writers. ‘The Palaco of Al-Binija (on the first 
branch canal), Al-Khutib (f. 89) states, belonged to 
a daughtor of Al-Mabdi. Hor namo is also written 
Biniika, “Little Bana” or Lady, and undor this 
form occurs in Tbn Kutayba (p. 193), who says 
that she died young. ‘The second branch catial 

to the Paluce of Thn-al-Khasib, who was 
Wazir of the Caliph Al-Muntasir (ef, Fakhri, 
P- 285). ‘Tho quarter of Al-Mukburrim, according 
to Biladhuri (p. 205), wan so called from a man of 
this name who had settled hero in tho early days 
of slain, bofore Baghdad was founded, — Yakat 
(LV. 441) deseribos this quarter as situated between 
tho Rosita and Nahe-al-Mu‘alli quarters, In aftor 
times the Buwayhid princes built their palaces here, 
tus also some of the Saljik all thie was 
subsequent to the date of Thn Serapion, 

In regard to the three Tanks, Yakiit states 
(IL. 862) that the Hawd David was called cithor 
after Datid, son of the Caliph ALMahdi, or after 
one of his frocdmen. It lay adjacent, he suys, to 
the market called Sik-al-Atsh (400 next paragraph), 
‘The Hawd Hoylina was called after one of the wives 
of either Al-Mangir or of Hariin-ur-Rashid, who 
Dore this nome, and caused this tank to be dug. 
Of the Tank of the Ansir, “the Auxiliaries,” no 
details are given. 

‘The Palace of Al-Mu‘tasim, on the Nabr Mad, ix 
mentioned by Ya'kibt (p. 255) as having been the 

idence of that Caliph between the years at. 218- 
221, and immediately prior to his removal, with 
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his Tork body-guard, upstream to Samarra (see 

Section I, note 8). The Sik-al-‘Atsh, “the Famine 

Market,” is described by Yakit (III. 194) as lying 

between the Rusifa and the Nuhr-al-Mu‘alla quarters, 

Tt was built for the Caliph Al-Mahdt by a certwin 

Swid-ul-Khursi, Chief of the Police, and merchants 

from the Karkh quarter (see Section XI, note 1) were 

brought over and settled hore, It was at first 
proposed to call it Sik-ar-Rayy, “the Market of 

Satiety,” but the word ‘Atsh, “Famine,” took ite 

place and persisted. 

‘Ali-Ibu-al-Furat, whove palace stood near this, 
was threo times Wazir to the Osliph al-Muktadir 
(of, Pokhi, p, B11). ‘Amr-ar-Ril, ‘the Greek,” 
ix probably the individual mentioned by Bilidhurt 
23), as having boon Freedman of the Caliph Al- 

Hadi, who named ‘Amr governor of Kazwin in Persia, 
‘Tho Garden of Ax-Zihir ix referred to incidentally 
by Yakiit (IIT, 195, IV. 441), It lay on the Tigris 
bank near where the Mosque called the Jumi'-us- 
Sulla afterwards stood, and apparently was to the 
south of Ar-Rusifa, 

“The second canal at the “Divide” was called aftor 
‘Al-Mu‘alli, Freedman of Al-Mahdi, and a great 
General under Hiriin-ar-Rashid, Yukit (IV. 845) 
says that this man held more governments than had 
ever been granted to any other individual— 
been Governor of Al-Bagra, Firs, Al-Ahwas, Al 
Yamana, and Al-Bubrayn, ‘The Nabr-al-Mu‘alla 
gave its name to the great quarter of Baghdad in 
which the Palaces of the latter Caliphs stood. 

‘Tho gate called the Bab Abraz and the Tuesday- 
Market are both mentioned by Yakat (I. 774, IT. 
193), who gives the name of this gate under the form 
Biyabraz, Al-Firdiis “‘The Palace of Paradise, 
‘also referred to incidentally by the same auth 
(LY. 845); and it took its water from the Mu‘ulla 
Canal. 
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5 The third canal at the “Divide” appears to have had 
no special designation. The Puluce called Al-Hasant 
received its name from Al-Hasin Ibn Sahl, whose 
daughter Biriy was married to Al-Mamin (see 
Section I, note 9), Al-Hasan being, at that time, 
‘Wazir, Yakitt (1. 805) relates that the Kusr-ul- 
Hsani was the samo Pulace which under Ar-Rashid 
had been culled the Kagr Mumiini, haying been built 
by Jatfar, the Barmecide, for presentation to Al- 
Mamiin, the heir-apparent. Kagr-at-Taj, “the Palace 
of the Crown,” was built on land adjacent to the 
Husant Paloce, Tt was begun by Al-Mu'tadid, 
according to Yakit (I. 808), but the Caliph left it 
half finished to build the Palace of the Pleiades 
(see note 3, above), and the Taj was ouly completed 
under hia son, the Caliph Al-Muktafi, 

© Al-Athla is mentioned by Yakit (I. 118) os lying one 
Jeague distant from Baghdad, Al-Ufrutar is not 
given elsewhere; neither is there any mention made 
in Yakit of the various esnals which branch from 
the Khilis going towards the Shammiisiyya quarter, 
This quarter has heen already noticed (Seotion T. 
note 6). Yakiit (IIL. 317) describes it as lying 
adjacent to “the Greek House” called Dar-ar-Riim, 
and above Ar-Rusifa, in the upper part of Eastern 
Baghdad. Here, ata later date than Tha Serapion, 
the Buwayhid prince, Mu‘izz-ud-Dawla, built his 
great palace. 

7 Tho bridge called Kantara-sl-Baradin, after the village 
lying to the north of Baghdad (sce Section I. note 6), 
gave its name toa quarter and a gate of the eastern 
city. Yakit (IV. 187) notes that the bridge was built 
by a certain As-Sari-il t ans 

in, “ the House of the Greeks,” is the Dara 

Riim mentioned in the provious note, but this aud 

in or near Ar-Rusifa are not further 

Yakit. ‘The Little Market: (Suwayka) of 

it (LIL 201) says, was called after a certain 
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Nogr-ibn-Malik, of the Khuza‘a tribe. Al-Muhdi 
granted him the land here in fief; and he was father 
of the celebrated Almad-az-Zihid, “the Ascetic, 
who suffered persecution under the Caliph Al-Wathil 





[SECTION XI] 
Oaxats ov Wesrery Bacupan. 


Of these is the canal called Ay-Surdt.? Tts origin is from 
the Nahr ‘Is, at a short distance above the village of Great 
Al-Muhawwal. ‘Thence the canal passes, watering the 
domains and gardens of Badirayd, and many (minor) canals 
Dranch from it, Entering Baghdad, it possos the bridge 
called Kantara-al-‘Abbas, then goes on to the Kantara-ay- 
Siniyyat, next it posses to the Kantara Rahi-al-Butrik (the 
Bridge of the Patrician's Mill), which ame is the Bridge 
fof Az-Zubd; then it comes to the Kantara-al-Atika (the 
Old Bridge), next to the New Bridge (Runtara-al-Jadida), 
then, finally, the (Sarit Canal) flows out into the Tigris 
a little way below (the Palace called) Al-Khuld. 

From the Sarit is taken a canal called the Trench 
(Khandak) of Tahie? Tt starts from the Canal of the 
Sarat, one league below the head of the same (that is 
where the Surdt itself branches from the Nahr ‘Ist). Flow= 
ing on (the Khanduk) waters various domains, and, turning, 
passes round Bagh the part adjacent to (the quarter 
of) Al-Harbiyya. It first goes by the (gate called) Bab-al- 
‘Anbiir, and there is here a bridge (Kantara) over it. ‘Then 
it passes Bab-al-Hadid (the Iron Gute), where also there 
isa bridge. Next it comes to the Bab Harb, where there 
is also a bridge, and then to the Bab Katrabbul, and hiere 
there is the Kuntara Rabt-Umm-Ja‘lar (the Bridge of the 
Mill of UromJa'fur). Next passing through the midst 
of the Fief of Umi-Je'far, the (Trench) flows out into 
the Tigris a little way above the House (Dar) of Ishik-ibn- 
Ibrahim the Tahirid. 
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From the Khandak (or Trench) is taken a eal called 
‘the Little Sarat, This canal takes its way, cutting noross 
tho Gardens, and after passing by part of Badiiraya, flows 
out finally into the Great Sard at a point little way 
below the Patrician's Mill. 

From the Nahr ‘Tsd is taken a canal called Karkhaya.t 
Tt passes through the midst of the district of Badiraya, 
and there branch from it (many minor) canals which 
ramify throughout Badiraya, being called and named 
variously. Along both its banks are villages, domains, 
and gardens, which extend until it enters Baghdad at 
the (gate called) Bib Abu-Kubaysa, Aftor this it passes 
to the Kuntara-al-Yahid (the Bridge of the Jew), and 
then on to the (bridge called) Kuntara Darb-al-] 
Next it pasos to the Kuntora-al-Bimaristan (the Bridge 
of the Hospital), and the (gate called) Bab Mubawyal, 
and here there branch from it all the canals of (the 
quarter of) Al-Karkh, 

Now the first of theso canals has its point of origin 
immediately after the Karkhiy® has passed the Bridge 
of the Bimiristin, and it is called Nahr Razin, Passing 
along it is taken into the (Saburb called) Rabad Humayd, 
and, after going round and about therein, it passes out 
to (the Market called) Suwayka Abu-l-Ward, ‘Thence it 
passes to the (Pool called) Birkat Zalzal, through which 
it flows, and next comes to (the gate called the) Bab 
‘Tak-al-Harrini, and finally falls into the Great Sarat 
immediately below the New Bridge, In this (latter) part 
the (Razin) Cxoal is known as the Nahr Abu-‘Attib, 
Now when the Nahr Razin comes to the gate of the 
Market of Abu-l-Ward, there is taken from it a canal 
which passes by  Kiitaj (or Conduit), which carries (its 
waters across) the Old Bridge (Al-Kantara-al-‘Atika, over 
the Great Sarit). Flowing on from here, it goes slong 
the road of the Kiifa Gute, whore (@ canal) branches off 
from it which enters purt of the remains of the (original) 
City of Al-Mansir, and here its waters fail. From the 
Gate of Kifa, the muin canal, after fowing along the 
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Toad of the Kabtaba's, comes to the Bab-ash-Sham 
(the Syrian Gate), whence, passing by the Road of the 
Fis (or Bridge-of-Boats), it skiets the Zubaydiyya (Fief), 
and finally disappears there, 

(To return to) the Canal of Karkhaya.’ After passing 
AL-Bimaristin (the Hospital), it’ comes to the place called 
Ad-Darrabiit, und here takes the name of Al-Amid. This 
is the stream from which branch the canals of the Inner 
(quarter of) Al-Karkh. ‘The main canal next pusses to a 
building adjacent, which is called the Mill of Abu-l-Kusim, 
tind thence to a place (inhabited by) the men of Wasit. 

+ From thence it passes to a place called Al-Khafka,* and 
there is now taken from it the (canal called) Nubreal- 
Bazaein (of the Cloth-merchants); here it turns about 
fand comes out in the road of Al-Musawwir (the Painter). 
Thonee it passes to the (house called) Dar Ka‘b, and flows on 
to tho Gate of Al-Karkh. Here it enters (the quarter of 
the Cloth-merchants, called) Al-Buzeazia, thenee passing 
to that (of the Cobblers, called) Al-Kharrazin.t Here it 
enters the quarter of the Soap-mukers, and then finally 
flows out into the Tigris under the Dar-al-Jaw2 (the House 
of the Nut). 

(Now to return to) the main canal, this passes on’ from 
Al-Khatka, to where it skirts the Murubba'n-az-Zayyat 
(the Quadrangle of the Oil-merchant), and here there 
branches from it a canal called the Nahr-ad-Dajij (the 
Fowl’s Canal) This last, turning off, extends to (the 
quarter of) the Canal-diggers, und thence passes to 
(the quarter of) the Reed-weavers, and the road of the 
Pitch-workers ; and fiuully it falls out into the Tigris 
fat the place of the Sellers of Covked-food. (Returning to 
the main canal), this passes on from the Quadrangle 
of the Oil-merchant to Dawwara-al-Himar (the Mound of 
the Ass), and there turns off from it at this point a canal 
called Nahral-Kilab (the Dogs’ Canal), which goes along the 
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road of the Fief of the Dogs, and flowing on finally fulls into 
the Nahr ‘Tea at (the bridge called) Kantara-ash-Shawk. But 
the main eanal passes on from the Dawwira-al-Himar to 
f place known as the Quadrangle of Salih, and here there 
turns from it g canal called (after the Cooks who sell Fried 
which passing on extends to (the 
pluce called) As-Sawikin, and thence to the Reed-weavers! 
quarter, where it flows out into the Nahr-ad-Dajaj (before 
described), and from this point the two form one canal. 
(Returning to) the Quadrangle of Salih, the main conal 

on to a place where it becomes the Nahr Tabak, 
and then finally it falls into the Nahr ‘Isa at a plice 
Jmown as Mashra‘at-al-As (the Myrtle-passage), which 
4s over against the Melon-houso (Dar Battikh), 

Such, therefore, are the Canals of (the quarter of) Al- 
Karkh; and there remain over the canals of the Harbiyya 
(quarter), and these, if it please Allah, may Ho be exalted ! 
Twill also detail unto thee. 














\ In order to understand the following desoription, a few: 
fines must be devoted to a summary account of the 
topography of anciont Baghdid, ‘The original city, 
as founded by the Caliph Al-Mansiir, was circular, 
being surrounded by a double wall und ditch, with 
four equidistant gates, From gate to gate measured 
an Arab mile (ubout one English mile and a quarter), 
and the circumference being thus four Arab miles, 
tho diameter of the town was rather over one mile, 
‘This circular city stood on the western side of the 

immediately above the point where the Sarit 

Canal, coming. from the Nabr ‘Isi, joined the Tigris, 

and tho Sarit flowed round the southern side of the 

‘The four gates were: first, the Basra Gate, 

opening S.E. and down-stream, overlooking the Sarat 

where it was crossed by the New Bridge; second, 
the Kiifi Gate, opening S.W., and at a short distance 
above the Sarit, across which, by the Old Bridge, 
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Jay the great Kiifu high road; third, the Syrian 
Gate, opening N. Harbiyya quarter; and 
fourth, the Khurasdin Gate, opening N-E., overlooking 
the Tigris and the great Bridge-of- Boats which crossed 
the river, In after times the name of this fourth 
gate, the Bab Khurasin, was transferred to the gate 
of the city on the eastern bank, through which 
passed the great high road to Persia (see Seotion X.). 
Such was the city founded and finished by 
Mansiir in about a.1t 146 (763), but which, becoming: 
the capital of the Abbasids, very quickly outgrew 
its earlier limits, Already under Al-Mungiir the 
markets were removed from his circular (and walled) 
city, toa suburb built on the southern side of the 
Sarit Canal, ‘This market-suburb faced the Ba 
Gute, and was given the name of Al-Karkh, Yu'kaht 
‘suys (p. 246) that it extended two loagues in length 
‘by one Teague across, From Al-Karkh northward, 
and westward—past the Kifa Gate and along the 
Surat, towards Al-Mubawwal, a village three miles 
from Baghdad—the Caliph divided the ground into 
fiefs for his nobles, and the lands were soon covered 
with buildings which exteniled to beyond the suburb 
of the Anbar Gate. Lastly, on the northern side 
of the original city, up-stream, and beyond the 
Syrian Gate, lay the Harb quarter, which was 
bounded to the north by the line of ‘Tahir’s Trench. 
Tn the century and a half which had elapsed, 
counting from the dute of the foundation of thé 
city down to the epoch at which Tbn Serapion 
wrote, Baghdad had undorgone many changes. Tt 
had never recovered the destructive effects of the 
great siege, when Al-Amin had defended himself, 
to the, death, against the troops of his brother 
Al-Mamiin; and again it had suffered semi-depopu- 
lation by the removal of the seat of Government to 
Saniarra (see Section I. note 3). The original round- 
city of Al-Munsiir had long ogo been absorbed into the 

























great capital, which covered ground measuring about 
five miles across in every direction, and the circular 
walls must, at an early date, have been levelled. 
The four gates, however, had remained and had 
given their names to the first suburbs, which, in 
time, had been absorbed into the Western town and 
Become one half of the great City of Peace (Dir-as- 
Salim), the Baghdad of the Caliph. 

? The Sarat Canal datos back to Sussanian times. Tt 
is @ prominent feature in the history of the Muslim 
conquest (of, Biladhuri, p. 246), and the nome was 
spparently transferred in later times to the other 
Surat, mentioned above (Section VI. note 6). Kan 
fara-as-Siniyyat may mean “the Porcelain Bridge’ 

being the Arab nume for China), Bossi 
however, the word is of Aramaic origin, signifying 

“of the Date-palms,” for As-Sin, with thin sense, is 

& name common to many places in Babylonia (cf, 

ZD.M.G. XXXIX. p. 9, note 4). Yakat (II. 378) 

~ in the place of AySiniyyat, gives Ag-Sabibit, pro- 

Dably a clerical error, for the MSS. of Al-Khatib 

confirm Tbn Serapion, 

The Patrivian’s Mills are deseribed by Yu'kabt 
(p. 243) and Y 9). 'The name of the 
= bridge near these is written by Al-Khatib (F 104) 

Az-Zabd, and Zabad is given in Yakit (II. 914) us 
the name of « placo in Western Baghdad “mentioned 
in the Histories” Al-Mansir granted these mills 
in fief to AlAbbis, his brother, and after him, 
doubtless the neighbouring Bridge of Al-‘Abbis was 
called. The Old Bridge, opposite the Kiifx Gute, 

Ya'kabi (p. 244) states, was one of the first to be 

built by Al-Mangir; the New Bridge, opposite the 

Basra Gate, Biladhuri (p. 295) ascribes to Al Mahdi, 

‘The famous Kugral-Khuld, “the Palace of Pere 
i petuity,” on the Tigris bank, Yikit (IT 459) states, 

was built by Al-Mansir. Tt was the favourite 

a residence of Hirin-ar-Rashid, and apparently fell 
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to ruin after tho groat siege of Baghdad, during 
the civil war following the death of that Caliph ; 
for Hariin-ar-Rashid’s son, Al-Amin, had, at the last, 
entrenched himself with his troops in this palace. 
It lay immediately below the great Bridge-of-Boats 
crossing the Tigris to the eastern quarter. On the 
site of the palace the Buwayhid prinee ‘Adud-ad~ 
Dawla, in aust. 368 (978), built his famous Hospital 
(Bimaristau), 
2 The Trench of Tahir took its name from the founder 
of the Tahirid Dynasty of Khurisin, who had been 
the General of the troops of Al-Mumiin during the 
civil war, He crushed the power of Al-Amin, and 
‘was responsible for his death. ‘The Harbiyya quarter 
was named after Harb-ibn-‘Abd-Allah of Balkh, 
who, Yakit (IL, 234) states, was a favourite of 
AL-Mansir. By the thirteenth contury a.v, the 
Harbiyya bad come to be a separate walled-suburb, 
With its own markets, lying two miles distant from 
old Bughdid, Ibn Hawkal (p. 164) describes the 
Harbiyya as lying opposite, on the western bank 
of the ‘Tigris, to the Shammisiyya on the eastern 
side, Ishak, son of Ibrahim. the 
whose Dar (or palace) the ‘Trench flowed out into 
the Tigris 



























Governor of Bughdid under Al-Mutawakkil, while 
‘that Caliph was living at Samarra, Yakat (IL 378) 
is cortainly in error in stating that the Trench of 
‘Tahir flowed out into the Tigris, ‘in front of the 
Gate of ALBasra.” He must here have confounded 
i with the Surat. 

Umm Ju'‘far (the Mother of Ja‘far) was the 
surname of the famous Zubayda, cousin and chief 
wifo of Harin-ar-Rushid, and mother of Al-Amin 
(sce Section V. note 3), The Zubaydiyya Fief 
(mentioned below) is referred to by Yi 
Ty, 141). 
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2 From Al-Muhawwal to the first bridge (the Yasiriyy) 
on the ‘Ist Canal, measured one mile, and as the 
Karkhiya is said to have branched off “a short 
distance” below Al-Muhawwal, I presume its head 
to have been above the Yasiriyya. Yakat (IV. 252) 
quotes the present account of the Karkh 
adda that by the thirteenth century 4:v. all trace 
of this canal had disuppeared, Of the places here 
mentioned most do not occur again in Vakit, ‘The 
Hospital (Bimaristan) is not to be confounded wit 
that built by ‘Adud-ad-Dawla (sce mote 2). Ya’ 
(p- 244) describes the gate called Bab Mubawwal as 

| leading out to the suburb of Humayd, which Yakit 
(II. 750) says was called after one of the nobles of 
Al-Mansir—Humayd, the son of Al-Kahtuba, who 
gave his nome to a road mentioned below (see Seo 
tion XII. note 3). The Suwayka, “little Sik” or 
Market of Abu-l-Ward, Vakit (IIL 201) describes 
us having been built by a certain judge, in the 
reign of Al-Mahdi. ‘The same authority (I. 592) 
states that Zalzal, who dug the Pool called after him, 
was the great lute-player, brother-in-law of the 
celebrated musician Thrahim of Mosul, whose music 
was the delight of Hariin-ar-Rashid and his court. 
‘The gateway called the Arch (Tak) of th 
was bailt by a certain Ibrahim, whom Yakit (IIL. 
489) calls a freedman of Al-Mangiir, 

# The two places called Ad-Darralat—which may mean 
“the female musicians "—and Al-Khaike are mon 
tioned by Al-Khatib (f. 104), who quotes this passage, 
Khafka, which means “a short sleep, « nap,” is 
curious aso place-name, Al-‘Amid signifies the 
“main-stream ” of a river or canal, 

* Nohr-sd-Dojaj, “tho Fowly’ Canal,” is mentioned by 
Ye'kibi (p. 250) and Yakit (IV. 838). The 
Poulterers had their market here. ‘The Nubpial- 
Kiltb, “the Dogs’ Canal,” took its name from fhe 
Dogs! Ficf, ndjucent thereto, which Al-Khutib mentions 
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(£83) as having been 90 called by Al-Mangiir (and for 
‘want of a better designation) by reason of the number 
of these animals which had congregated there. ‘The 
named from the cooks who fried 
fish und lived on this canal, is mentioned by Yakiit 
(LV. 843). He adds that « village called Warthal 
stood on this spot before the building of Baghdad. 
He also describes (IV. 841) the Nahr ‘Tabak, stating 
(IIL, 486) that it derived its namo from the great 
“Giles” (labak) mode here, with which it was 
eustomary to pave the houses in Baghdad. Yakiit 
aids that this canal was originally called the Nuhr 
Babik, having been dug by Babak or Papak, the 
Sassanian. Itapparently flowed out into the Nahr “Ist 
near the paluce ealled the Kagr ‘Tai, Ya'kiibi, on the 
other hand (p. 250), says that this canal took its name 
from a certain man called Tabuk-ibu-Samyah. ‘The 
Dar-al-Battikh, “the Melon House,” is mentioned by 
t (IE 17), but he gives no details, 




















[SEOTION XIL] 
Caxats ov THe Hannirya.t 

OF theso is a Canal, which is brought from the Dujayl 
and is called the Nahr Batitiya? Its poiut of origin 
six leagues below the head of the Dujayl. It passes thence, 
watering many domains and villages, and goes by the midst 
of (the district of) Muskin, whenco it flows out through the 
domuins, aud here is lost. 

But there is brought from the Batitiya, 
a littl below the Bridge-ot-Boats of Bi 
which flows on towards Baghdad, into which it pases, by 
the conduit of the Kiitaj wt the Bridge of the Gate of Al- 
Anbar. It enters Baghdad at this point, passing along 
the road of the Bab-al-Anbiir, and, traversing the road of 
Al-Kabsh, there disappears, 

Now from the Nuhr Batitiya aforesaid is brought 
another canal, its origin being at a point lower down than 
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‘that of the first canal. It flows towards Baghdad, nnd 
passes (into the city) by a conduit called ‘Abbarat-al-Rakb, 
which crosses (the Tronch of Tahir) between the (gates of 
the) Bab Harb and the Bab-al-Hadid. Passing this, it 
enters Baghdid, running down the road of Dujayl to (the 
Quadrangle of the Persians) Murabbe‘at-al-Furs. Here 
thore is taken from it a canal called Nahr Dukkin-al- 
Thad (of the Shops of the Persian-Arab nobles), which 
flowing off disappears. 

‘The main canal passes on from the Quadrangle of the 
Persians to the Bridge of Abu-l-Jawn.? Hero there is tuken 
from it a canal to the place of tho Scribes for the Orphans, 
tnd thence to the (Quadrangle called) Murabba‘a Shalit, 
and there it fulls out into the canal of the road (near the 
Syrian Gute), as we shall describe below. 

‘The main canal passes on from the bridge of Abu-l-Jawn 
to the road of the (palace called) Kngr Hani, thence it passes 
to the (gurdon called) Bustin-al-Kass, and finally it flows 
out into the canal which passes down the road of the 
Kahtaba’s, 

From the Nabr Batitiya is broaght a canal, whose origin 
is from the (channel called) Kanit-al-Kikh ; and it flows to 
Baghdiid. Tt pnsses by the Conduit, which is a Kira), over 
the bridge of the Bab Harb, and there enters Bughdai. 
Flowing down the middle of the road of the Bab Hath, 
it comes to the toad of (the houso called) Dar Tb Aba. 
‘Awn,' and next to the Quadrangle of Abul-Abbas, 
Thence it passes to the Quadrangle of Shabib, where there 
falls into it the canal (of the Scribes for the Orphans), as 
we have already mentioned ; and from this point it passes 
to the Bab-ash-Sham (the Gate of Syria). 

‘These, therefore, which we have discussed, are the Canals 
of (Baghdiid), tho City of Pesce, Now the canals which 
are in (the quarter called) Al-Harbiyya are (the kind of 
water-conrses called) Kinit, and they run underground, 
bout (their courses outside the city) where they begin are 


{canals and) uncovered, as, please Allah, may Il. 
thou hast understood. may Tle be exalted! 
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1 The water of the Harbiyya Canals had to eross the 


2 The paragraph on the Bata 


‘Khandak, or Trench of Tabir, in order to reach 
the Hurbiyya quarter, and the conduits generally 
pssedl over by the bridges crossing the trench im 
front of the several gates, A water-conduit, cross- 
ing at right angles a lower canal, appears, in 
Baghdad, to have been called cithor Kiraj or 
‘Abbira, Kiraj is the name which Yakut (IV. 
198) gives to one of the canals of the Westora 
quarter, which was brought down from the Kat 
and. which, whenever it broke its banks, laid 
the whole of that part of Baghdad under water. 
M, de Gooje says (Histoire dee Carmathes, 2nd 
edition, noto 3 to p. 13), that Karaj is the Arab 
form of the Persian Kira “a canal.” ‘The word 
‘Abbara, which Tou. Serupion also uses, does not 
Sccur in this sense in our Arabic dictionaries; but 
it is evident from tho present and the following 
passages that ‘Abbdra means “a small aqueduct or 
water-conduit crossing a canal” In many cases 
the word Kara) of Ibn Serapion’s MS. is replaced 
jin the corresponding passage of Al-Khatib by the 
word ‘Abidra—which is a noun formed from the 
verb ‘abant, “to cross over,” following the gram- 
matical form of such words as Kalla, “a Yime- 
Kiln,” and Aayytra, “a vitumen-pit,” (of. We 
Wright's Grammar, 2nd edition, I, 199). 

Canal is: given, in a 
mutilated form, by Yakit (IV. 835), who. quotes 
it at second-hand from Al-Khatib, Shiri‘al-Kabsh, 
“the Road of the Ram,” is mentioned by Yakut 
(IV. 233), who speaks of Al-Kabeh-wa-l-Arud, “the 
Ram aud the Lion,” as a quarter of Western 
Baghdad, in his day long gone to ruin, It was 
the limit, according to Al-Khatib (i. 67), of the 
houses of Baghdad on the west. Murabba‘at-al- 
Furs, “the Quadrangle of the Persians," Yakit 
states (IV. 485) was a fief granted by Al-Mansir 
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to certain men of that nation: The reading Wir 
Dukkan-at-Tona is from the Paris MSS. of Al-Khatib. 
‘The word Dukkdn is used by so early an authority. 
as Biladburi (p. 281) in the usual sense of a 
“balcony,” or “shop”; while 7nd is the term 
applied by the Arabs to the nobles of Persian race 
who ruled in Arabia (seo Mas‘tdi, IV. 188). 

® The Bridge of Abu-l-Jawn is mentioned incidentally 
by Yakut (II ‘The Quadrangle of Shabib 
the same authority states (IIT. 489) was named 
after a certain Shabib-ibn-Rah; Biladhuri (p. 208), 
howerer, ‘The Garden of 
Al-Kuss is mentioned by both Biladhurt (p. 296) 
and Ywkibr (p. 247) as being named after a certain 
freedman of the Caliph Al-Mai The road 
which was called after the family of the Kultabu, 
since their houses and fiefs bordered it, is referred 
to by Ywkibi (p. 246), who speaks ulso of the 
Suburb called after Al-Hasan Ibn Kabtaba (see 
Section XI. note 4), 

‘The House of Ibu Abu-tAwn took its name from the 
son of Abu-Awn, who, according to Yakiie (IT. 750), 
was a freedman of Al-Mansiir, and at one time 
Governor of Egypt, He was a nutive of Jurjm 
near the Cuspian Sea, und was called “Abd-al-Malike 
ibn Zayd or Yazid, uceording to Yakibt (p. 249). 
‘The Quadrangle of Abu: ‘it 
















































bas is given in Yakiit 
IY. 485), and is ascribed to a certain Abu-l‘Abbas- 
al-Fudl-ibn-Sulaymiin of ‘Tas, who was one of the 


nobles of Al-Mansiir, 


[SECTION XII] 

And now as regards the cauals Al-Basra, and the 
Aescription of Al-Batibu' (the Swamp), and (the estuary 
of the Tigris called) the Dijla-ul-‘Awri; verily all these 
I will describe unto thee, and grace comes from Allah 
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Descmirrioy or At-Battaa! (rae Swastr). 


Now the beginning of the Swamp is at Al-Kute, ‘This 
place is a struit of water growing with reeds. Next to 
this comes what is called a Hawr; and Hawr is the name 
for a great sheet of (clear) water wherein no reeds grow? 
‘Tho name of this first Hawr is Bahossa.* Following 1 
comes a strait full of reeds, and then the second Mawr, 
witch has the name of Bakamsi, Next comes another 
strait growing with reeds, and then the third Hawr, the 
name of which ia Bugraydtha. ‘Then another strait with 
reeds, and next the fourth Hawr, the name of which is 
Al-Muhammadiyya, on which is the (tower called) Mis 
Hassan. ‘Thia lust is the largest of all the Hawrs. 
Finally there is a last strait with reeds, which extends 
down to (the channel called) the Nahr Abu-l-Asad? Th 
stream passes by Al-Hila and the village of Al-Kawanin, 
and it finally falls out into the (Blind Tigris or) Dijla- 
alAwra. 


























2 ‘The great Swamps formed by the Euphrates and the 
Tigris are called, in Arabic, Al-Butiha or, in the 
plural, ALBagayih. Biladhurt (p. dates the 
origin of the Swamps as far back as the reign of 
the Persian king Kubadh L, towards the end of 
the fifth century a.v,, when the dykes on the 
‘Tigris, having been for many yeurs neglected, the 
waters poured throngh a breach below Kaskar a 
flooded the low-lying lands, During the reign of 
‘Anishirwan the Just, son and snecessor of Kubadh, 
the dykes were partially repaired and the lands 
Drought buck under cultivation; but under King 
Khusraw Parwiz, the contemporary of Muhammad, 
fand about the year seven or eight after the Flight 
(a.v. 629), both the Tigris and the Euphrates rose 
in such flood as hud never before been seen, burst 
their dykes in various places, and Iaid all the 















© Reading uncertain. 





surrounding country under water. According to the 
account in Biladhari, King Parwix himself super- 
intended the repair of the dykes, sparing (he writes) 
neither men’s lives nor money, “crucifying forty 
dyke-mon, at a certain breach, in one day, and yet 
was unable to master the water.” ‘The Swamps, 
thus formed, became permanent, for, during the 
succeeding years, when the Muslims were over- 
running Mesopotamia and destroying the Persian 
monarchy, the dykes naturally were left uncared 
for. “Then breaches came in all the embankinents, 
and none attended, for the Dikbiins (the Persian 
landlords) were powerless to renew the great dykes, 
and so the Swamps lengthened and widened,” 

Ibn Rusta (p. $4) describes the Swamps in his 
day as occupying a space measuring thirty leagues 
as (about 100 miles) uctoss in every direction. ‘They 

wore covered with reeds, and their waters abounded 
with fish, which were caught, salted, and exported. 
In another passage (p. 185) the same author describes 
how the Tigris below Al-Katr divides into three 
branches, through which its waters flowed into the 
Swamps. These waterways were too shullow to float 
the river-boats, and the cargoes from them were 
therefore transferred to skiffs, which were able. to 
navigate the channels throogh the swamps, and pass 
out into the open spaces of clear water, the name 
of which Tbn Rusta writes “Hawl” (p. 185). He 
continues;—Now, in mong’ these channels, dry 
Places have been made on platforms formed of 
reeds, and huts have been built, whore shelter may 
be had from the gnats. Tn each of these huts fire 
men are stationed as guards” 

# The names given for the four Hawrs (ia Ibn Ruste 
written Hie, or sheets of open water, ia the 
Swamps, are not, to my knowledge, mentioned by. 
any other geographer. ‘The first Huwr, called Bale 

is written in the MS. without diacritieal points, 
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and the first letter (which T have pointed to read B) 
may just as likely be read ‘T, Th, N, or Y. Bakamst 
ond Basrayatha aro written clearly, with points, 
‘Al-Muhammadiyya, a name common to many towns, 
oes not occur in other authorities as the name of 
a place in the Swamps, Huss, the Nabathoun, 
whose tower, or minnret, existed ut this place, is 
referred to by Bilidhurt (p. 293) and Kudama 
40) as having been employed by the Governor, 
fujjaj, to drain and reclaim Jands in the Swamps, 
during the days of the Omayyad Caliphs. 
® The main channel leading out from the Swamps was the 
canal called the Nahr of Abu-l-Asud, who is stated 
by Biladhuri (p. 203) to have been » Freedian of the 
Caliph Al-Mansir. He was at one time in command 
of troops at Al-Basra, and cither dug or widened 
this canal, so a8 to allow bouts to puss along it; 
for more probably the canal already existed from 
Persian times, as Yakiit remarks (1V, 830). 




















[SECTION XIV.] 
Descuwrion or tHe Dista-at-'Awni. 


Now, where the (water) flows out from the Nahr Abu-l- 
‘Asad, the Dijla-al-'Awrd (the Blind Tigris) lies in front, 
going crosswise. The road to Al-Bagra is that on the 
right band where the (water) flows out; while to the left 
is the road leading to ‘Abdast and Al-Madhar? And in 
this last direction there is no exit or river-mouth, for on 
the contrary (the water flowing up it) this is the limit 
reathed by the ebb and flow of the tides, When the (water) 
eomes out from (the channel called) the Nuhr Abu-l-Asud, 
and turning leaves the same, the (main-stream) passes nénr 
the following places, namely?: Ad-Daskura, Al-Maftal, ‘Ab- 
badin, and Sulaymanan; and finally it flows out into the 
sea below ‘Abbadin. We will later on detail to thee the 
positions of these villages and cities on the two banks of 























the Blind Tigris, at the time when wo describe the Roads 
and Waya; if it please Allah, be He exalted ! 


1 T have translated Dijla-al-‘Awet by “Blind Tigri 











for the word ‘Averd, which means in Arubie “ blind 
of one eye,” is applied, as an epithet, to rivers 
‘that have become silted up. In the samo senso a 
roail is aaid to bo “blind,” along which there is 
no sign of the way, ‘The corresponding vorh, which 
is used by Ibn Rusta for tho “silting up” of the 
‘Tigris, hus in the dictionaries (ef. thoso of Lane 
and Dozy, sv.) the meaning “to become blind," 
‘and also * to become hult or maimed.” 

‘Tho Blind Tigris, called in Persian Bahmansbte 
(Tondib, p.52; nnd Yakit, 1.770), also known as tho 
Fayd or Estuary” of Al-Basra, corrosponds exactly 
(os described by Thn Serapion) with the prosent 
Shatt-al-‘Arab, extending from modern Korna down= 
wands as far as ‘Abbadan, for in the tenth eentury 
ap, the Persian Gulf came up north to this line. 
‘The distances between tho Bagea Canals (given in 
the next Section) tend to the conclusion thut the 
Nahr Abu-l-Asad was identical with the last reach 
of the present Euphrates, before its confluence with 
the Tigris ut Korna; while the present ‘Tigris, or 
rather the Inst six leagues of ite course above 
Korna, is the channel referred to in this and the 
next Section ox tho Nahral-Madhiir, which is said 
to havo beon dammed up towards *Abdast and 
Al-Mudhir. The exnet position of those two cities 
is uncertain ; but they must have leon situated on 
for near what is at present tho course of the Tigris 
immediately above Korna. According to Thin Ruste 
(confirmed by Yakit, T. 669, line 15), in Sasanian 
times, and before the bursting of the dykes which 
ed to tho formation of the Swamps (seo note 1 to 
Section XIII), the Tigris of those days. followed 

































the same eastern channel which it docs at the 
Present time, The account in Ibn Rusta (p, 94) 
Appears to me of sufficient importance to be worth 
trunslating : “Now, as to the Blind Tigris, verily 
before the day 









dasi, which is of the districts of Dasti-Maysin, the 


channel came out (from the present ‘Tigris bed) at 
Al-Khayzurdoiyya, above Fam-as-Silh, in the district 
of Wasit, From thence you pass up to Al-Madain. 
Now sea-going ships used, of old, to anil in from 
the land of India, coming up the Tigris of Al-Bugra, 
and thence could attain to Al-Madain, for they 
would sail up (from the Estuary of Al-Basra) and 
come out above Fam-as-Silh, passing into the Tigris 
of (the part below whore in later times was) Baghdad, 
whence they came to Al-Madain. But after thoso 
(ancient) days the river burst its banks, flowing out 
ovor the land in frout (and south) of the place where 
‘Waisit afterwards stood, and here its waters formed 
the Swamps, as these are known at the prosont 
time..... Now of old there used to be Swamps 
at a place called Jiikhia, lying between Al- 
and ‘Abdasi, where the waters of the Ti 
collected in the days prior to the shifting of the 
riverbed into the present (western) course down 
But when this change of course took 
the water of the Tigris ceased to flow 
down its old channel, this place became a desert and 
arid, #0 that he who now passes through (Jakhi) 
in the summer time suffers from the full force of 
the Simin wind.” Al-Khayzuraniyya, above Fam- 
as-Silh, where the ships are said to have passed into 
the reaches of the Tigris, above where the Swamps 
afterwards formed, is doubtless the same place which 
‘Ya'kibi names (p. 322) Kandtir-al-Khayzurin, “the 
Bridges, or Arches of Khayzuria,” and which he 





























places on the eastern bunk of the river, betwoen 
Al-Mubarik (opposite Nabr Sabus) and Fam-as-Silh. 
2 ‘Abdast, according to Yakit (II. 603), was the Arabi- 

cized name of the Persian Afdasabi, which was one 
of the hamlets of Kaskar, and the name passed to 
the Arab township which came to occupy the older 








site, 

‘Al-Madbiir was a city of mach importance at the 
date of the Arab conquest, being the capital of the 
province of Maysdin, As already noted, it must hi 
stood on near the ancient, eastern, course of the 

4 ‘Tigrig,: which was more or. less identical with the 
- modern course of the river. In Biladburi (p, 342), 
the city is deseribed as not far from Dusti-Maysin, 
Although no trace ruins can be found on 
modern maps, Yakit (IV. 468), in the thirteoah 
century A.D writes ns though Al-Madbar still 
existed, and states that it lay four days’ journoy 
from Al-Bugra, being situated between Al-Basra and 
Wiig. It was celebrated for its beautiful mosque 
and venerated for the tomb of ‘Abd-Allah, one of 
the sons of the Caliph “Ali. 

* Of the other towns mentioned in this section, 

is the only one of which the exact position 

Tt exists at the present day, but lies moro than 
twenty miles inland from the present soa-ooast. Iii 
the tenth century, Mukuddasi (p. 118) describes 
‘Abbadiin an a city on the sea-const, standing on P 
the island formed by the estuaries of the Tigris and 
‘the Dujayl (or Kirin river). He adds: “There 
is no lund opposite to ‘Abidin, only the open 
sea.” Tt was counted as twelve leagues march from 
Al-Bosra, 

‘To judge from the native map in the Paris MS,, 
Sulayminiin lay on the Persian sido of this idund. 
Ton Hawkal (p. 173) describes the town as lying 
“over against (or opposite) ‘Abbidiu,” und Bilas 
burt (p. 464) states that it took ite name froma 
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certain Salaymia ibn Jabir, surnamed “the Ascetic.” 
Ad-Daskara, meaning “the flat-land,” Yakiit. writes 
(I 675), is « name common to many places, but the 
Position of this particular As-Daskara is not given. 
Al-Maftah is mentioned by Ibn Hawkal ) as 
situated near the western frontier of the Khieistin 
Province, on the line between Buyin and Al-Madbii 
Vikit (LV. 586) refors to it as a village lying 
between Al-Basra and Wasit, belonging to the pro- 
vinco of Al-Busra. ‘The native map in the Paris MS, 
places Al-Maftali opposite the exit of the Nahr 
Ma'kil, and it must have stood near the great estuary, 
for in the Tundih (p, 62) tho Blind Tigris is giveu 
tho name of the "Tigris of Al-Maftab,’ 




















[SECTION XV.] 
Desontrnios ov Tax Canara ov Ax-Basna. 

Now Al-Bayra liow near (tho estuary called) the Fuyd 
of (Al-Basra), and into this estuary ite canals empty themn= 
solves. Further, the ebb and flow of the tide comes up to 
tho utmost limit of these canals, and flows back therefrom. 

Tho first canal which branches from tho (estuary), after 
you come out from tho Nahr Abu-l-Asad, is that which lies 
on tho right bund, and it extends us far as Al-Bugra,? 
It is called the Nahr-al-Marth, and its beginning is two 
Teagues from the exit of the Nahr Abu-l-Asud. 

The seoond canal is that called the Nahr-ad-Dayr; and 
it begins three leagues from the Nahr-al-Marih, 

‘Tho third canal is the ove called Bithk Shirin; and it 
begins six leagues below the Canal of Ad-Dayr. 

The fourth canal is that cullod the Nahr Ma‘kil,? and 
between it and the Bithk Shirin is a distance of two leagues. 

Tho fifth canal is that called the Nabr-al-Ubulla; and 
Al-Ubulla is at its head. Between this and the Nahr 
‘Ma‘kil®* is distance of four leagues, 

© MS. reads Nakt-al-Uballa, in errs 
mAs 1805. 20 
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‘The sixth canal* is called Al-Yabiidi; and between it and. 
Al-Ubulla is four leagues. 

‘The seventh canal is that called the Nahr Abu-l-Kbastb, 
and it lies « league below the canal of Al-Yahads, 

‘The cighth canal is that called the Nubr-al-Amir; and 
it flows at a lengue below the Nahr Abu-l-Khasib. 

‘The ninth canal is called the Nahral-Kandil, and it is 
two leagues below the Nabr-al-Amir. 

‘These nine canals all flow out into (the estuary called) 
the Fayd of Al-Bosra. They sre cach some four leagues in 
the length, but some are more, some less. Now this estuary: 
has its mouth by the Dijla-al~Awra (the Blind Tigris) at 
+Abbadan, at the time of the ebb, and it forms n consider 
able body of water. The town of ‘Abbadin lies on the 
sea-shore, and the sea comes close up to it. And in regard 
to all these nine canals, there is none but from it have 
heen taken numerous smaller canals, which water the 
adjacent domains. 

‘These, therefore, are the celebrated and mighty canals of 
‘Al-Bagra, which flow out by the western bank of the Dijla 

J|‘Awra, and there remain to mention those of the eastern 
side, which next I will describe to thee, if it please Allah, 
be He exalted! 





} Al-Basra, the great commercial port of Baghdad and 
‘Mesopotamia, lay on the Arabian side of the Estuary 
of Al-Basra, in other words the Blind Tigris, and 
was about twelve miles, as the crow flies, from its 
bank. Two great canals—the Nahr Ma'kil on the 
north-east, and the Nabr-al-Ubulla on the south- 
east—brought the ships up from the estuary to the 
quays of the town, which stood at the junction of 
these two canals. Mukaddasi (p. 117) desoribes 
Al-Bosm as having its greatest length slong this 
junetion-caual, with houses extending back to the 
desert border behind, where a single gate opened to 
the plain. Tn its width, from the canal bank to 
this gate, the city measured three miles ucross, ‘The 
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modera village of Zubayr now occupies the site of 
old Basra, for the present town named Basta stands 
on the estuary of the Shatt-al-‘Arab, and is probably 
identical in situation with the ancient Al-Ubulla, 

* OF the nine canals lying on the western or Arabian 
side of the Tigris estuary, the highest up, called 
generally the Nabr-al-Marth or “the Woman's 
Canal,” appears to be identical with a Nahr Murra, 
which, according to Bilidhuri (p. 360), was dug by 
certain Murra, the Freedman of one of the sons 
of the Caliph Abu Bakr. In explanation of the 
name Al-Marah, another tradition given by Yakit 
(IV. 844) states that the “woman” after whom the 
canal was named was a certain Persian princess 
with whom Khalid, General of the Muslim army, 
made a treaty of peace. The Nakr-ad-Dayr took 
its name from a Dayr or “Cloister” which stood at 
the mouth of this canal; and a village of that name 
still exists at the spot indicated. According to 
‘Yakit (II, 660, IV. 839), a monastery called Dayr- 
ad-Dihdie had stood here from the days before 

im. Many monks lived in it, and the placo was 
held in high honour by the Christians. ‘The town 
wus noted for the excellent porcelain dishes, which 
Were manufactured here, and exported for sale to 
Al-Basra. According to Biladhuri (p. 367), the 
Nabr Bithk Shirin takes its name from Shirin, the 
beautiful wife of King Khusraw Parwiz, Bithi 
means 2 “cutting” in the dyke, through which 
water flows, 

* The fourth canal, the Nahr Ma‘kil, is, as before stated, 
the chief waterway from the north by which ships 
reached Al-Basra. It was called after Mu'kil-iba- 
Yasir, a companion of the Prophet, who dug this 
canal during the reign of ‘Omar (Yakiit, IV. 845). 
The Persian pilgrim, Nasir-i-Khusraw (p. 85), who 
Visited Al-Basra in a.m. 443 (1051), desoribes the 
Nahr Ma‘kil and the Nahr-al-Ubulla as being each 











tract of land forming 

shape, for the ends were ra bel 

Onn shor sida ofthe oblong: lay ox the Tigra 

Estuary going from Al-Ubulla up to the mouth of 

the Ma‘kil Canal, and the parallel short side wns 
ai 





already named, and on the desert-side of which stood. 
the city.of Al-Basra. ‘These measurements of Nisir- 
i-Rhusraw agree very exactly with what is 
the modern maps, for a place called M 
existe about one league north of ALUbulla (which 
is the modern town of Basra), on the Shitt- 
alArab, ‘The distance separating these two canals, 
given at “four leagues” by Ibn Serupion, i# thoro- 
fore probably an overstatement, and we should read 
“one league,” as reported in the diary of the 
Persian pilgrim. Al-Ubulla took its name from an 
ancient town which the Grecks called Apologos. It 
stood at the end of the Nabr-al-Ubulla, the water- 
by which ships left Al-Basra when setting sail 
for the Indian seas, Al-Ubulla, lying at the mouth 
of this canal on its northern bank, bad the great 
Estuary of the Tigris to the eastward, Facing 
Al-Ubulla, on the southern bank of the canal mouth, 
as the hamlet called Shikk “Othmin, Shik meaning 
a cutting,” or “breach in a dyke.” Opposite 
AL-Ubulla, across the great Estuary of the Tigris, 
here mbout a league wide, Iny the town of ‘Askar 
Abu-Ja'far, whence, according to Mukaddasi (pp. 118 
and 135), the caravans set out for AL-Ahwix. 
four remaining canals on the western side, the 
‘Nahr-al-Yabiidi, the “Jew’s Canal,” appears to have 
left no trace of its name on the modern maps, nnd 
I can find no notice of the origin of the name. 
The Nahr Abu-l-Khasib is stated by Bilidhuri 
(p. 362) to have taken its name from Abucl-Khastb 
Marzi, a freedman of the Caliph Al-Mansir, who 
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granted him tho Inds here in fief. ‘The name iv 
still found on the present map. ‘The Nabr-al-Awir, 
nocording to Bilidhurt (p. 362), was called originally 
the Nahr Amir-al-Muminin, “ the Canal of the Com- 
of tho Faithful,” to wit the Caliph Al- 
who caused it to be dug, and granted its 
lands in fief to his son Ja'far, ‘Tho last canal is 
the Nubr-ul-Kandil, which Yakit (IV, 843) pro- 
ounces Kindal, and Abu-l-Fidi (p. 57) Kundul, 
Tho origin of the name appears to be unknown, 
Tt is worth noting that Abu-l-Fida (pp, 58 aud 57) 
has copied this Section XV. of Ibn Serupion, almost 
verbatim, into his Geography. 




















[SECTION XVI. 
Caxats 10 tHE West or vie Basha Estuany, 


Of ther, on coming forth from the Nahr Abu-l-Axud, 
tho first ix a canal called the Nabr-al-Madhir.* From it 
fare taken many minor canals, but at the end of the oanal 
isu dam, Its tongth is six leagues.! 

‘The second canal is that called the Nubr-ur-Rayyia ; and 
it is situated thirteon leagues from [Al-Madbir].t From 
it aro taken many minor canals, and it was originally one * 
of tho highways to Al-Ahwaz, but it is now dammed. Its 
Tongth is six leagues. 

‘Tho third canal is that called the Nahr Buyin,’ and this 
At the present time is the highway to AL-Abwitz. From 
tho head of this canal you pass to Him Mubdi,? and thenos 
to Fam Dahustan, which is on the (Estuary from the) sea, 
‘Thonoo to Sik Babr,' from which you pass along in the 
Nahr-as-Sidra, and from whence (you descend) to the sea. 
From Sik Bubr to (tho canal called) Al-Mastukin is the 
river of Al-Ahwaz, which is but a little way, going weross, 
ud thence you travel to the cities of Al-Ahwitz.* 












$ MS. AL-Miat, in erroe, 
¥ The MS. rveds Al-Mabicik, probably a mistake, 
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Now the canal of Al-Masrukin we will describe later on,* 





Bia 


if it please Allah Almighty. 


1 The channel leading up to Al-Mudhiir has been already 


Aisoussed (see Notes 1 and 2 to Section XIY.). The 
second canal, the Nahr-ar-Rayyan, appears to have 
started from a place marked Riyan on Kiepert’s map. 
Ar-Rayyn is mentioned by Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 12) 
as one of the three districts of Kuskar, Other canals 
of this namo oceur in the works of Bilidburi and 
Yakiit, but not this NohrarRayyan, For “Al- 
Mubarik” in the MS. I have substituted “ Al- 
Madhiir,” for the distance given agrees. However, 
Yikit (IV. 408) mentions Al-Mutirik as ono of 
the canals of Al-Bosra, which was dug by Khalid- 
al-Kasri, governor of the Two ‘Iriks under tho 
Omayyad Caliph Hishim; but the position of the 
canal is not given by Yakiit. 








* Tho Nahr Bayan, called after the town of that name— 


which, according to Tptakbri (p. 95) and Yakit 
(L, 778), stood on the eastern side of the ‘Tigris 
Estuary, five leagues below Al-Uballa—raisen a 
question of some interest. A reference to the map 
shows that the Baylin Canal occupies the position of 
tho Haffar Channel, by which, at the present day, 
the waters of the Kirin River are for the most part 
discharged into the Shatt-al-‘Arab. ‘Tho modern 
Mobammersh, which stands at the western end of 
this channel, must very nearly be identical in site 
with the older town of Bayan. A passage in Mu- 
nddusi, who wrote sbout three-quarters of a century 
later than Tba Serspion, assigns the digging of this 
important channel to his contemporary, the Buwayhid 
Prince ‘Adud-ad-Dawls, who reigned from ast. 338 
to 372 (949-082). The canal, however, must have 
existed before his time, and even before the date of 











See next section. 
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Ton Serapion, for it is referred to by Kudama (p.194), 
who wrote in a.1, 266 ($830), under the name of the 
Nahr-ul-Jadid, ‘the New Canal." Doubtless under 
the orders of ‘Aqud-ad-Dawla it was sufficiently 
widened to permit the passage of sea-going ships; 
and this is what in referred to in the following 
passage, which I translate from Mukoddasi (p. 419): 
“From Hign Mahdi to the beginning of the ‘Adudi 
Canal is a day's journey, and thence you reach the 
‘Tigris, You may also ride from Hisn Mahdi to 
Bayan in one day's march, across a Subkha (or Salt 
Now the River Dujayl of Al-Ahwig, and 
each of them forms a broad estuary 
(Bayd) which opens out to the China Sea (or Persian 
Gulf), and between these two estuaries lion the Salt 
Marsh above-mentioned. In former times people, 
travelling by boat, were forced to go down by the 
Entuary of the Dujayl out to the soa, and then 
turning round ail back again and enter the Tigris 
Eatuary, and thus from the sea reach Al-Ubulla, 
But in doing this they encountered both danger and. 
fatigue, and hence it was that ‘Adud-nd-Dawla 
opened the Great Canal which leads from the uppor 
part of the Dajayl Estuary to the Tigris Estuar 
‘This canal is four leagues long, and the waterway 
from Al-Ahwax to Al-Ubulla is at the presont time 
along the same. 

Mahdi, “Mabdi’s Fortress,” lay at the head of 
the ancient estuary of the Dujayl or River of Al- 
Ahwaz, which is the modern Ki Ton Hawkal 
(p. 172) writes: “The rivers of Khiizistin, which 
flow down from Al-Ahwiz, from Ad-Dawralk, from 
‘Tustar, and from other quarters adjacent to these, 
all come together at Hisn Mahdi and form an estuary, 
where the waters are so abundant and copious as to 
be near u league across, and thence they flow down to 
the sea.” Hign Mahdi apparently corresponds with 
the site of uo modern town. It lay one day's march 
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above the pluce where the Baylin Ohannel flowed 
off to the ‘Tigris Estuary. According to Kudiima’s 
distances (p. 194), this fortress was twenty: leagues 
distant from Al-Ahwae; but I have no authority 
for determining whether Mahdi lay on the 
western or on the eastern bank of tho estuary of 
the Dujayl, and I have only marked it on tho 
western side because it is more generally mentioned 
in connection with the towns of Al-Trak. 

Farm Dahastin is apparently mentioned by no other 
Arab geographer, and it may be n false reading of 
the MS, Ii, however, the reading Dahastiin be 
correct, it would possibly be the name of the canal, 
whose head (Fam) was below Al-Ahwa, and which, 
after serving to carry off some of the waters of the 
Dujayl for irrigation purposes, finally ran out into 
the Persian Gulf, Yakiit (I. 411) quotes the account 
of a geographer called Tbn-al-Muhalhal, who died in 
au. 330 (942), and this author mentions a Wadi 
(river or eanal) as branching from the Dujuyl below 
Al-Ahwas, and flowing down past AL-Basiyan, a 
town that lay half-way between Ad-Dawrak and 
Hisn Mahdi. : 
ik Bubr is given by Yakiit (III. 193) as the name of 
‘place in the province of Al-Ahwaz, where certain 
Custom-houses bad stood, previous to the dato when 
tho Wazir ‘Ali-ibn-al-Jarrah was in office for the 
first time. ‘This “Ali, who died in a.m. 884 (946) 
was several times Wazir under the Caliph al-Muk- 
tadir. He was celebrated for his righteoustiess and 
piety, and bad ubolished theso barriers as unlawful, 
‘Tho position of the place is not indivated by Yakat, 
but it probably lay on tho River Dajayl. ‘The word, 
Bakr, in this and the following paragraphs of the 
test, doubtless refers to the great Estuary of the 
Dujayl and not the actual open sea, for Bahr in 
Arsbie, though signifying literally “the sea," is 
also used for any great river, or estuary. 
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‘The Nabr-as-Sidra, ©The River of the Lotus,” is 

apparently the name given to that part of the 
Dujayl which lies immediately below ALAhwaz. 
» “The Market of the Hix” (for Aimas 
is tho Arabic plural of this latter name, which, with 
#h, the stronger aspirate, is preserved in the name 
of the province), is the capital of Khivistan, the 
Iand of the Khiz or Hiiz. ‘The town still exists. 
Mukaddasi (p, 411) desoribes it as lying for the 
most part on the eastern bank of the Dujayl, in 
which quarter the Markets and the Great Mosque 
were found. This eastern quarter was connected by 
long bridge—built of brick arches, called the 
Kantura Hinduwan—with an island in the river 
Dujayl, which was also covered with the houses of 
the city. On the further, or western side of this 
island, lay tho mainstream of the Dujayl, whose 
waters, ut a distance of a bow-shot below the city, 
poured over @ great Shidhurwin, or weir, built of 
rocks, which served to dam back the stream for 
irrigation purposes. Tho remains of this weir still 
exist, crossing the Karda river. 











[SECTION XviLJ* 


Desonertox or Tax Rive Dusaye or At-Auwaz.t 





Its source is in the mountains of the country of Isfahan, 
and passing by the cities of Al-Ahwitz, it flows out into 
the Eastern Sea (or Persian Gulf), Into the (Dujayl) 
flows the River of Junday Sabiir, across which is the 
Roman Bridge. (Its source is also in) the neighbourhood 
of Isfahan, and it flows into the Dujayl of Al-Ahwaz. 

From the Dujay! of Al-Ahwas is brought a canal called 
Al-Masrukin# Its point of origin is above (the weir 


Sori ogg eed bs en ot tt 
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2 The Dujayl_ of Al-Abwi 


called) Ash-Shadhurwiin, and it flows out into the Eastern 


Sea (or Persian Gulf). 





is, as already noted, the 
modern Kirin. ‘Tho River of Junday Sabir is 
what is now known as the Ab-i-Diz. The bridge 
called by Ibn Serapion Kantara-ar-Rim (of the 
Romans or Grecks), Ibn Rusta (p. 90) calls 
Kantaraar-Rodh, “the Bridge of the River,’ 
and in Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 176) it is given ns 
Kantara-az-Zib. This is, doubtless, the great bridge 
at Disful. 


2 The canal called Al-Masrukin (or Al-Mashrukin, as 


Tha Hawkal and most other authorities spell the 
name) is the artificial channel, apparently that now 
Known as the Ab-i-Gerger, which was led off to 
the eastward from the Dujayl, throagh a cutting 
in the rocks, above the great Weir at Shustar or 
Tustar. Ibn Kburdadbih (p. 176), following our 
author, says that the waters of the Masrukin flowed 
out “Tinto the sea,” but the tidsl Estuary of the 
Dujayl is, doubtless, to. be understood, here as else~ 
where, under the word Bahr (sea), the term used. 
The course of the various streams of Khiizistin in 
the tenth century ap, will be best understood by 
the following passage, which ia translated from Ibn 
Hawkal (p. 172): premising that the town of 
‘Askar Mukram probably occupied the site of the 
modern Band-i-Kir, and thst the River of Tustar, 
otherwise the Dujayl, flowed in those days by a more 
westerly course than it docs at the present time, 
Tbn Hawkal writes: “The largest of the rivers 
of Khiizistan is that of Tustar, and this is the river 
across which, at the gate of Tustar, King Sibir 
Built a Stadburwan (or weir), in order to raise 
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the water to the level of the city-lands, for Tustar 
Ties on an elevation, very similar to the heights 
adjacent in the country near by. ‘Then this river 
flowa on, passing at the further side of ‘Askar 
Mukram, and thenee goes down to Al-Abwiz, 
where it comes, by the Nahr-as-Sidra, to His 
Mahdi, aud thence it flows down to the sea. Tho 
Nabr-al-Moshrukia rans from the neighbourhood of 
‘Tustar till it reaches ‘Askar Mukram, which town 
it divides into two halves. Further on it attains 
Al-Ahwaz, but its end is here, and it does not pass 
beyond the capital. When the stream has come 
to ‘Aukar Mukram it is crossed by @ great bridge 
of about twenty boats, and in these parts large 
oats can navigate its waters, And I myself (Ibn 
Hawkal) have travelled by it from ‘Askar Mukram 
to Al-Ahwaz, a distance of ten leagues, For tho 
first six leagues we voyaged by boat, but afterwards 
we got out and rode along the course of the stream, 
for the remainder of the way from this point to 
Al-Ahwiz was a dry road in the river-bed. The 
reason of this was that, being then at the end of 
the month, the moon was waning, and the flood- 
water in this canal is dependent on the ebb and 
flow of the tide, and the tide reaches both its lowest 
ebb and its highest flow in connection with the 
waxing of the moon.” 





[SECTION XVIII] 


These, therefore, aro the great and celebrated canals of 
(the district of) Al-Bagra; and having now accomplished 
the detail of the same, it will behove thee to work out the 
streains which fall into the rivers of tho Greck country, 
and those of the city of Malatya, in order that thou mayest 
thus know all the affluents that flow into these two noble 
and mighty rivers (the Euphrates and Tigris), and that 

















‘none of thom remain over to thee unexamined, if it pleass 
Allah Almighty. 

OF these, then, is the Nbr Arsanis, Into this flows 
fa stream called the Nahr-udh-Dhib (the Wolf River). Its 
source is in a mountain in the neighbourhood of Kilikali, 
It turns and passes by many fortresses, and falls into the 
‘Arsaniis a short distunoe above Shum: 

There also falls into the Arsaniis w river called Nabr: 
Sulkit, It flows forth from the mountains called Sabi 
Marir (or Mazi), and passing by many fortresses it falls 
into the Arsaniis, one mile below the city of Shamash 

mountain that is over the city, and which closes it in. 

Another of these is tho Nubr Abril, Into this river there 
fulls a stream called the Nahr Zamra, Tt flows out of the 
mountains of Jubal Mardr a little way above where the Nahr 
ya takes its rise; and it falls into the Nahr Abst a 
Tittle way below tho Castle (Al-Kal'a), 

Another of these is tho Nur Jarjarlya, Into this thoro 
flows a stream called the Nabr Ghawth; its source is in 
the mountains of the Abrik country, nnd it falls into the 
Nobr Jurjariya in tho midst of a meadow in that country. 

‘The Nahr Kubskib also has affluonts; for there Hows 
into it w stream called the Nahr Karilkis. "This rises in tho 
provinces of the Greck country, and flows near to the gato 
of Zibatra, and at length falls into the Kuba 

There also flows into (the River Kubiikib) a stream 
called the Nahr-ax-Zarnik. Its source is in mountain 
lying between Malatya ond Hisn Manstir. Tt flows into 
the Kubikib below the mouth of tho Nuhr Kurikis. 

From the Nahraz-Zarniik is taken a canal called the 
Nahr Mulatyn, Passing on it irrigates the domuins of 
Malatyo, and falls into the Kubakib at a point below. the 
mouth of the Nabr-nz-Zarniik. 

From this Nahr Malntya is taken a canal, from which 
come the water-channels of the Nahr Malutya. ‘These 
irrigate the gurdons that lie along the sumo, and after 
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passing through tho suburb of Malatya, they ramify 
throughout the city. ‘Then, after leaving the city, they 
flow out into the river Kubikib, near to, but below, the 
Bridge of Kubakib, 

So, therefore—through the aid and power of Alluh—this 
Aesoription of tho rivers of Al-‘Trak, to wit, the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, with the streams that flow into them and 
the canals that are derived from them, is now concluded, 





Coxrenrs: Soction I., The Tigris, p, 9%.—Section IL, ‘Tho 
uphrates, p. 46.—Sootio ILL, Affluents of the Euphrates, 
P+ 53.—Seetion IV,, Streams flowing into those AMuents 
p. 62.—Section V., Canals between the Euphrates and Tigris, 
1p. 68.—Soction VI., Canals of the Lower Euphrates, p, 250.— 
Section VIL, Aflluonts of the Tigris, p, 261.—Section VITI., 
Canals of the Tigris, p. 205.—Seetion i 
DP, 270.—Soction X., Canale of Rastern Baghdid, p. 27 
Section XI., Canals of Wostorn Baghiad, p. 285,—So 
Canals of the Harbiyya Quarter, p. 203.—Section 
‘Tho Groat Swamp, p. 206.—Section XIV., Tho Blind 
‘Tigris, p. 299.—Seetion XV., Canals of Al-Bugra, p. 303.— 
Section XVI, Cimals to tho West of Al-Bayra, p. 307.— 
Section XVIL, Tho Rivor Dujayl, p. 811—Section XVIL 
Affluenta of the Euphrates, p, 813, 
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Aur, IX—On the Origin and Earlier History of the Chinese 
Coinage, By L. O, Horxrss, MRS. 


‘Tue origin and earlier history of the Chinese coinage have 
been discussod in several European works, of which the 
most important are, in order of date, Dr. W. Vissoring's 
“On Chinese Currency,” Leiden, 1877; Professor S, M. 
Georgievsky’s “Drevneishin moneti Kitaichey”” (The Ancient 
Chinese Coins), 1889; and M, Terrien de Lacouperie’s 
“Catalogue of Chinese Coins,” printed by order of the 
‘Trustees of the British Museum, 1892, 

‘The second of these productions, being in Russian, is to 
my great regret inaccessible to me. Curiously enough, the 
other two are both in English, though ueither of their 
authors claims that nationality. 

Tn many ways Vissering’s volume is a most meritorious 
achievement. ‘The scheme of the book is excellent; the 
author has obviously spared neither time nor lubour nor 
zeal on his tusk, and wherever he gives full translation, 
ho olds the Chinese text, Here unfortunately is the weak 
Point of the work. ‘The translations are so very defective 
4s in many places to be useless, I do not know whether 
Tam right in my conjecture, but this part of Visscring’s 
undertaking gives mo the impression that his translations 
of a text which offers numerous difficulties, have been 
made with the help of dictionaries only, and without the 
immense, the indispensable advantage of references to and 
consultations with living native scholars, I do not believe 
there oxists a single Oocidental student who has acquired 
Chinese in China or amongst Chinese, that will dispute the 
opinion of Dr, Bretschneider, quoted and confirmed by 
Professor G. Schlegel in the T’oung Pao, vol. i. p. 119, in 
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these words—"The mistakes he [Dr, Hoffinann] made 
‘wore principally duc to the insufficiency of our Chinese 
dictionaries, and to his never having been in China, We 
quite agree, in this respect, with Dr. Bretschneider, when 
he says: ‘thut it ix impossible to make correct translations 
from Chinese in Europe [tho italics are not mine] without 
the ussistance of u good native scholur; excepting, of 
course, those sinologues who have studied the language in 
China, and who have studied it for a long time. 

Hence every allowance ought to be made for Vissering's 
shortcomings in this respect, if, as seems to have been the 
ease, he had learnt Chinese in Europe only. 

M, Lacouperie hus not dealt, T regrot to point out, fairly 
by his predecessor in these numismatic studies. ‘The only 
reference to Vissering’s work that is to be found in the 
whole of the “Catalogue” is in a single footnote on 
p. Ixviii. of the Introduction, and is to this effect: “Tt 
[vis, Ma Tuan-lin’s Section on Currency] forms’. . . the 
bulk of Dr. W. Vissering, On Chinese Currency, Coin anit 
Paper Money, Leiden, 1877." Yet M. Luoouperie ia 
abundantly indebted to the Dutch author. Over and over 
again he makes use of Visecring's work, sometimes without 
alteration, oftener with slight verbal changes, omissions, or 
additions, frequently with somewhat more material modie 
fications, but always without acknowledgment, Between 
Pages 838 and 431 of tho “Catalogue,” T have marked no 
less than forty-four passages thus silently adopted. 

‘With regard to the “ Cxtalogue of Chinese Ooins” itself, 
I wish to be perfectly frank. Having had occasion to 
examine it closoly—and I doubt if any other person has 
spent so much timo over this book as I have—t came to 
certain conclasions which lod to the preparation of the 
present paper. I found, as T believed, many demonstrable 
errors, many mero conjectures of the author's stuted ay 
thoagh they were well ascertained and acknowledged facts 
and a number of difficult points which merited much morg 
thorough investigation than they had yot received. In view, 
therefore, of the wuthoritative character of a volume issued 
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by the Trustees of the British Musoum, T felt impelled to 
endeavour to the best of my powers to present the available 
data of this obscure and intricate subject, us they emerge 
after what has been, I know, a long and careful, and, 
T hope, an unbiased examination of all the materials 
accessible to me which throw light on the first stages of the 
Chinese monetary system. 

Before plunging into the rather tangled details which it 
hhas been necessary to gather together and arrange, it may 
bo as well to indicate concisely what appears to be shown, 
and what, though not demonstrable, is suggested, by the 
evidence availuble for forming conclusions. 

‘The actual origin of the earliest form of their metallic 
mouey is clearly unknown to the Chinese, But tradition, 
already embodied in the work known as Kaun Tei, and 
afterwards repeated in the Lu Shih of Lo Pi, attributes to 
the founders of the Hsia and Shung dynasties the casting 
of metal from mountains which are named into what may 
have been merely ingots, with the object of relieving 
distress in times of flood and drought, 

But Kuan Tzi gives us, and in considerable detail, 
particulars of the use of “treasure” in the administration 
of his agrarian polity by a still earlier ruler, the legendary 
Emperor Shun. Chinese numismatists, relying upon 
these passages in Kuan Tai, beliove that a few of these 
“troasures" have come down to historical times, and that 
they are represented by the archaic insoribed pieces of 
peculiar shape discussed below under the heading of Pi 
eh'éng ma, This attribution is by no means free from doubt, 
and is partially founded on a reading of the logends on the 
pisces which is itself most questionable. 

It would uppear probable that at a later epoch, say about 
the beginning of the Chou dynasty, two distinct types of 

tal money, with corresponding names, possibly character 
1 different regions or political centres, were already in 
existente—the uife-money and the wolge-handled pu 
‘Tho former seems to have been mainly current in what is 
now the province of Shuntung. Whether a third type, the 
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cireular coin pierced in the centre, may not also have been 
in use in some parts of the country seems impossible to 
docide, ‘The History of the Earlier Han dynasty is the 
ultimate souree of our knowledge of the next stage. 

Acoonting to this work, a Minister, not himself a native 
of the Chou State, but employed by the founder of that 
dynasty, instituted (which may meun cither invented, or 
simply introduced), for his mastor’s bonefit, a ‘“‘aystem of 
earroncy.” This system included squares of gold of a 
fixed weight, lengths of silk and hempen cloth of definite 
imensions, and, lastly, round copper or bronze coins having 
central square hole, which the historian speaks of as 
chien, aname the true origin of which is most obscure, but 
which remains their designation to this day. It is a mattor 
‘of question whether the term cfien was, in the frst 
instance, applied to this round copper eoin, or whether it 
was preceded by the word ei’ian, and, if cither of these 
ames was so applied, whether other terms may not have 
boon employed besides. Further, we do not really know 
whether these coins were inscribed of not. 

The next point is reached in the statement recorded in 
the sume history that « larger coin than was then ourrent 
‘was cast by the Chow sovereign Ching, and was insoribed 
with the words p20 uo, “valuable exchange.” Specimens 
of archaic appearance are preserved which havo this legend 
on them, as well as others bearing the numbers “four and 
“xix” before the character for exchange.” 

Tt would be unsafe to infer that thore had been no change 
whatever in the currency of the Chow realm in the interval 
of nearly six hundred years that had elapsed between the 
reign of Ching and the establishment of the dynasty. Still 
less should we be justified in assaming that in the various 
other States, one uniform and continuous type had. provailed 
uring this considerable period. Probally some of the 
round coins which have come down to us, and the date and 
locality of whose issue cannot be certainly determined, may 
reach ns far back, Many of thom have round instead of 
square central holes. 
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After the consolidation of the Empire under the Ts'in 
dynasty, the History of the Earlier Han tells us, two forms 
‘of money alone were in wse—gold, and copper cavh inscribed 
pan ting, “half ounce”—the other varieties of currency, 
such as pearls, jade, tortoise-shell, shells, silver, and tin 
being discarded. 

Such is a brief outline of the main facts collected in the 
entries that follow below, bearing on the origin and the 
earliest stages of money in the group of States and 
principalities which have sinco become the Chinese Empire, 

‘There are two extracts from native works which must 
be considered somewhat fully, and may conveniently stand 
here at the head of the separate entries dealing with the 
numismatio terminology. 

Tho first is a famous passage from the Section on Food 
and Commerce, of the History of the Earlier Han. dynasty. 
The second is taken from the Section on Money in the 
great Imperial Encyclopedia, the T’u Shu Ohi Ch'éng. 

Brief as the Oh'ien Han Shu passage is, and simple ay 
it looks, it contains two or three short clauses which were 
very perplexing to me at first, but having had the great 
advantage of consulting both Dr. Legge and Mr. Watters, 
and quite recently, H. E, Shao, the present Governor of 
Formosa, I believe the meaning to be substantially as here 
given, ‘The text runs:— 


RGEAZMAKUMLRA RRS 
Lea Be eee aie 
HREURHARORO-IGRH 
ee ee ea 
RAKBEALA LRH 








stn De 
So we 
ieee did 


“No particulars aro recorded concerning media of ex- 
change, gold and copper money, hempen cloths and silks, 
before the time of the dynasties of Hsia and Yin. Tai 
Kung instituted the currency of the Nine Treasuries, on 
behalf of the Chou: gold, in pioces of un inch square, 
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weighing one chia; copper coins, circular with a central 
square, their weight reckoned in «iu; hempen cloths and 
silks, in breadths of two feet two inches, and in length 
four clang [40 feet of the period]. Hence, with regard 
to commodities, high value [was reflected] in the gold, 
utility in the knives, their onward flow in the [copper] 
currency, their diffusion in the cloths, and their compactness 
in the silks. After the retirement of ‘Tai Kung [from 
hou) the system was again applied in Ta'i 

‘The first point to which I would draw attention is that 
the expression yiian fa, which T translate ‘currency,’ seems, 
fon the face of the text, to be applied to all three varieties 
mentioned, the gold, the cloths and silks, and the copper 
coins, But Chinese writers on the subject, so far as I 
have seen, restrict the term to the lust of the three, 

Tt will also be remarked that the passage really consists 
of a statement of fact, for which the author probably: 
had docamentary warrant extant in his time, and of a 
highly symbolizing gloss or comment on the facta, pro- 
coeding from the author, Pan Ku, himself, or some eatlier 
‘scholar whose view commended itself to him. 

Vissering, on p. 8 roferring to this passage, which is 
partially quoted in an extract from Chéng Ohia-chi, 
translates the words /iw yii ch’ian, ete. ‘streams faster 
than a fountain, spreads more (widely) than cloth-paresls, 
iy more precious than gold, and more advantageous than 
Knives”’; and he is followed in this by the lute Professor 
yon der Gabelents in his Chinesische Grammatik, p. 292. 
Beyond all question such an idiom is commonly employed 
in expressing adjectival comparison, but there ean, I think, 
de little doubt that in this instance such an interpretation 
eannot be put upon the text, 

‘The remaining passage, which is extracted from the 
Section on Money in the great Imperial Encyclopedia, i 
in the nature partly of a paraphrase of, and partly of 
1s gloss upon, the previous extract, and is from the pen, 
if T mistake not, of the Editors of the Encyclopedia 
themselves. 
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“*The Nine Officers [viz. the chiefs of the Nino 
Treasuries] controlled the offices for valuables and treasure,’ 
and the objects of their control were of three classes, 
viz, gold, stuf of cloth and silk, and copper money 
(S&B, cl'ien pi. The gold pieces were designated by 
the nume Gold [e/: Gulden]; the cloths and silks were 
measured by the piece; the copper money was weighed 
by the win. Accordingly, whenever any commodities were 
paid in or out, it was by means of the copper currency 
(yon fa) that their values were equalised and made 
convertible (34 Wij i 2, chim érh tung chi). Thus one 
catty of gold was equivalent to so many copper cash (Bt, 
cltien) ; one piece of sille was equivalent to s0 many copper 
cath, and 90 on, In this way the Government had 
standard of measure. All sorts of commodities. reflected 
their [respective] charactors—of high value in the gold 
pieces, of utility in the knife-coins, the power of circu- 
lating in the copper currency, the power of distribution 
in the cloths, and of accumulation in the silks (— 40 Sif 
RNLUKHZUDKA EUR KT 
ZUBKRS DA) 

“The term ‘gold’ indicates the ‘square inch’ weighing 
one catty’ of the [Ch’ien Han Shu] text; the term ‘ knives” 
indicates the ‘knives forming the lowest class of valuables,’ 
of Kuan Tail; the term eh'tian, §t, refers to the yian fi 
or copper currency; and the ‘stuffs of cloth and silk’ 
refer to those described os ‘in length four chang the 
piece.” 

Here, we may note, the editors regard the terms efian 
and yin fa as synonymous, 

In the ensuing entries I have purposely inserted the 
Chinese text of passages translated only where it is really 
indispensable. The system of transliteration is that of Sir 
‘Thomas Wade, from which I have only departed in the 
cases of one or two dynastic or geographical names, such 
as Ts'i for Oh’i, and Ts'in for Ch'in, from a desire to follow 
the tuore usual spelling of these words, aud thus avoid 
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fw source of confusion. Words within square brackets are 
always comment, explanation, or amplification of my own, 
‘Thus inserted, they interrupt the reader less, I think, than 
when subjoined as footnotes. 

T wish to express my thanks to the Rev. Dr. Legge for 
valuable assistance given mo on various points in the eurlier 
part of the preparation of this article. 

ae a ms a Spade money, or perhaps Plane money, 
for the definitions of ean in the Shao Wén and Lin Shu 
Ku point to.« plane or chisel rather than a spade, 

In M, Lacouporie's Introduotion to the “ Oataloguo,” 
p. xviii, we find the entry, “Pi fei’an. Spade money. 
Namo given by numismatiats to the copper currency of thut 
shape issued by private people, and afterwards regularly 
inthe soventh century, in imitation of small implements 
of husbandry, which had been found conveniont for barter.” 

Both Williams and Giles havo piet'an in theit dictionaries, 
Dut I have, so fury not met the term in any Chineso work, 

‘Tho Chin Shih So heads its illastrations of those coins 
with the reversed and more natural form ef'an pi, 

‘The KwOh'tian Hui classifies those so-called spado eo} 
as Rung shou pu, or hollow-headed pu, and says (Seotion 
Youn, ch. 10): "Their shapo resembling a ef’an, they aro 
popularly called cf'an pn, or spade money. ‘The uppor 
picce is hollow. Tho Chi Chin Lu sys “the hollow wan 
fitted with « handle to hold them by when in eiroulation,! 
and adduces from the Odes tho passage "48 ai # FR, to 
carry pu to barter for silk.’ [But the uovepted interpres 
tation of this pussige holds pu to bo eloth, and not tho 
metal money which the Chi Chin Lu soes in tho word] 
‘The Huo Pu Wén Tuii K’ao says the hollow part was fitted 
with = vortical slip of bamboo, which was pinned in from 
tho side to provent it slipping out.” Li Tso-bsien, the 
author of the Ku Oh'iian Hui, concurs in all the above, 
and adds that this type of pv, being mostly dug up) ia 
Obung Chow, tho modern Honan provineo, dates probably 
from the Liu-Sung, or Wei dynasties [fifth and sixth 
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centuries 4.0.], though some specimens must, he’ thinks, 
‘be earlier, 

M. Lacouperio regurds the pw money, in the restricted 
sense in which he uses that term, as degenorate forms of 
the Spade money, bat such evidence as there is affords no 
support to this view. 


Oh'eng ma huo, F% 1 $8 Sse 
OWeng me pi, ae IS Hts Pi ob'éng ma. 

CHE tao, MI TJ. A graving kuife, or knife for carving 
wood. The namo of a cain shaped like the combination 
of « cash and n knife blade, issued by Wang Mang. 

Viswering, followed by M. Lacouperio, has misunderstood 
the moaning of l'i ao, which the formor trauslates (p, 60) 
“Knives to make agroemonts or bouds,” and tho latter 
by “Bond-knife” (Inte. p. xvii) and “ Binding-knifo” 
(p. 312), Neithor writer remembers to enlighten us as to 
whut moaning they attribute to those expressio 

In tho Ch'ien Han Shu tho form of the character oft 
used has tho radical 4, great but the author of the 
Ku Cian Hui, supported by the extant spocimens of 
tho coin, maintains that this form ia wrong, and that the 
charactor should have boon writton with tho radical mu, 
wood. ‘The word signifies to care, being aynonymoas with, 
din Kanghii defined by, iy 4, to caree. Tho Lin 
Shu Ku stutos thut 4° implica dooper carving than eli, 
According to the Ku Ch'iian Hui, Wang Mang, who 
alfacted antiquarian tastes, reproduced in these coi 
anciont variety of knife. 

Chia cl'ien, Seo under Fi chia cl'ien, 

Chiew chin, 9% 4. Double gold, 

Couvreur in his dictionary, quoting this expression from 
Moncius, detines it as “or tds fin qui valait deux fois Vor 
ordinair” But ML. Lacouporie, p. xix., asserts that the 
first word “must be read ff, sickle, appropriate namo of the 
curved knifo-shape of the currency of Tei.” As, however, 
tho above character for sickle ia read Zien, and nover Kien (oF 
chien), ML. Lacouperie, to be consistent, should transliterate 
the phrase lien-kin instead of kien kin as he docs. 
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‘The knives of Ts'i are, moreover, quite unlike a Chinese 
or any other sickle, ‘The whole statement is a mere guess 
which will not bear examination, 

Ci'ien, $E. Copper money. 

Considerable obscurity surrounds the origin of the word 
chien, an obscurity that affects both the date of its intro- 
duotion and the history of its meaning, 

Tn tho first place the syllable hus another, —probably- 
earlier, and possibly unrelated meaning, ‘Thus in the Odes 
coours once, with the sound Asien, in the 
and standing for the name of some fold 
implement usually translated “hoe.” So again wo find in 
the Shuo Wan, under this charuoter, this entry: “A hoe 
(54). In ancient times a field implewent. From >, hin 
metal, and 3%, chien, giving tho sound. The Odes have, 
‘propare your hoes (J) aud mattocks.’ One authority 
says, ‘valuables’ [— 1 St wt]. Toon Yii-te'ai, come 
menting on tho above passago of the Shuo Wén, observer 
that the Elder H's edition does not contain these last 
four words. 

Uniler the character fl, pei, a shell, the Shuo Wan in 
tather more communicative, for we there read, “In ancient 
times they exobanged shells und prized tortoiso-shell, 
Under the Chou they had money (ft, elon). By: the 
timo of the Twin, shells went out of use, and ¢f'ien were 
current.” Tuan Yii-te'ui notes a suggestion that the 
reading here should be $4, ch'iian, not $%, ehien 

The Shuo Wén’s recognition of oM'ien in the senso of 
Money may riot be frov from doubt, but thut the word had 
been s0 used in literatura before the dato of its publication 
iscertain, It is frequent in the work known as Kuan Ty, 
‘The Kuo Yit also containe it (ay Ml. Lacouperie points out), 
4nd @ commentator on the Chou Li affirms that the name 
Ob’iian Fu, or Treasury of Money, mentioned in that work, 
was sometimes written Ob'ion Fu. With that posible 
exception, the chaructor does not seem to be met with in 
the Chou Li, 


But there is a consensus of opinion among native 
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scholars that ef'ien, as a term for money, was preceded 
by an earlier word, or, as somo of them think, by an 
earlier form of the same word. ‘This prior form is now 
written §§ and pronounced ch'dan, and is fully treated 
below in a separate entry. 

Li Tro-hsien, the author of the Ku Ch'ian Hui, cites 
the T'ung Chih (I presume Chéng Ch'iuo's work of that 
ame) as assorting that under the Emperor Yuo monoy 
was called ci'dan, while the term ol'iew did not come into 
use until the introduction of the “coinage of the Nine 
‘Treasuries at the beginning of tho Chou dynusty, or, ws 
he considers the Kuo Yii to imply, until much later, 
undor the, Emperor Ching, the 24th sovereign of that 
dynasty, "There nro,” adds Li, “slight discrepancies in 
thowo accounts, but, summing up the avidence, we see that 
Mim was the earlier and chvien the later term, and 
that while ofan includes el’ien, the latter does not include 
eh'ian.” 

‘Tuan Yi-t'ai, in his notes on the Shuo Wén under tho 
word JL, pei, after quoting « statemont of Ohéng Ssi-nung 
that “in old books ei'iun ia occasionally found written 
lien," obsorves that Chou dynasty authors somotimos 
used ‘borrowed charactors,” as in this oase, and that the 
writers of the Ts'in dynasty troatod the borrowed charuoter 
eh'ion as tho correct fo Hence,” he concludes, 
in clear that what the ‘T's'in and the Han called oi'ien, 
the Choa called ei’iian,” adding that wo have here an 
instance of what Chinese philologists designate 4 4 %F, 
ku chin ted, literally. “ancient and modern characters,” 
that is, the same word written under an earlier and n later 
form. So, too, a commentator on the Kuo Yi is quoted 
by the Editors of the Tu Shu Chi Ch’éng, in the Seotion 
on Money, who says, “‘anoiently they spoke of of'ian, 
Which was afterwards modified into ol'ien.” 

‘The question then arises, What was the cause and 
explanation of this substitution of f'ien for ol'am? ‘The 
data at present seem too few to permit more than con- 
jeoture on the point, Perhaps in this substitution we 
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should sco the introduction of a new and entirely unrelated 
term, though why, if 0, the new term for eiroular money 
should be one that properly denoted a hoe or some such 
implement is not evident. But this clearly was not the 
opinion of ‘Tuan Yii-ts'ai and others, Tun seems to 
imply some gradual change, apparently, of pronunciation, 
such that the borrowed charactor $f answered better to 
tho altered pronunciation of the word for money than did 
the former and propor charcter ff. This again implies 
that only part of the senses of thia word ci'ian hud 
changed in sound, viz, the sense of money, for had all 
changed uniformly, there would have been no discrepancy 
felt and no new character needed. ‘This variety in 
pronunciation would be compatible with the retention of 
the old sound for the probably original senso of waters 
spring, wud the evolution of a modified sound for the 
secondary meaning of money. 

‘Phero is still a third possible explanation, At the time 
when, and in tho rogion whero, efien first camo to be usod 
instead of eh'ian, the two characters may have had the 
samo sound, and confusion may thus have arisen. In favour 
of this hypothesis the character $§t, Jsien, Uiread, may be 
brought forward. In all the accossiblo dialects: tho word 
itself agreos closely in sound (apart from tone and what 
is technically called * series,’ which affects tho quality of 
the initial) with the sound of ol'ien. And the charactor 
{is composed of silk +a phonetic which is now St, lian, 
but was onco 3, or the same phonetic as that of chon, 
Henco wo should infer that § and 2, and theroforo $8, 
were once homophones, for the initial is really the same 
in all. 

On tho other side, it may bo urged that thongh in the 
modern Chinoso dialects there is no great dissimilarity 
between the sounds of the two words $8, clien, and Jp, 
eh'ion, and in somo the approximation is very close, in 
the Japanese form alone is there an identical pronunciation 
—sen—for both characters. But if the modern dialects do 
ot sapport this las-mentioned hypothesis neither do they 
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afford convincing evidence in disproof, and with this 
negative conclusion I will leave that part of the question 

Tai ung, the author of the Liu Shu Ku, has an in 
teresting passage under tho word cl'ien, in which he gives 
his views as to tho rise of metal money. He defines the 
word us “Money, §t ai, el'da pu. In ancient times;” 
he goes on, “they carried on trade morely by using what 
they possessed in exchange for what they did not possess. 
Owing to the impossibility of an exact equivalence in value 
Detween commodities, the numberless differences in price 
could not be equalized. Accordingly, cloth and silk wore 
made into currency, ff, pi Such was the origin of 
currency. Owing to differences of length, breadth, und 
texture in cloths and silks, fabrications sprang up. Hence 
camo the uso of metal kaives and tortoise-shell ax media 
of exchange, and: the supply of thes huving beon ex 
hausted, there arose eh'iew or metal money. ‘Thereaftor 
commerce throughout the Empire was first made uniform, 
‘Tai Kung established the Ooinage of the Nine Treasuries, 
whoro he cast metal money, eiien, round externally and 
‘square internally (Af Ul] (4.3), ita woight being reckoned 
in shu, From that time onward successive ages valued it 
4s tho medium of exchange. ‘The author Po [{fy & =?) 
writes: ‘the designation ci'ien was the abdication of tho 
terms ch'dan and yian (@)?” 

What, finally, was the origin of the oa, this round coin 
with its di square contral hole, and what suggested 
such a typo? 

M. Lacouperie’s answer appears simple enough if wo take 
only whut ho says on p. 319 of the “ Catalogue” under the 
heading of “Round Money,” for he thero derives this 
Round Money—the cash of common parlance—from an 
alleged iting Mouey of the Chou dynasty referred to in the 
Shu King, But this explanation is complicated by the 
statement male on p. xviii, of the Introduction, under 
entry 24, which runs as follows: “ Thien, hoo money. 
Tsien was formerly a light instrument of husbandry, 
perhaps a hoe or sickle, although it is applied at present 
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to the mattock.” [This is an error: ch'ien as a namo for 
any field implemont is unknown in modern Chinese. ML. 
Tacouperie hus misunderstood the passage of Williams to 
which he refers.] _“ When currency in the shape of various 
implements of the kind was an historical fact, the term was 
used as a general designation... .” 

Tt does, I confess, secm to deserve more explanation than. 
M. Lacouperie gives it that a word meaning foe should 
have come to be specially attached to a round coin in every 
way unlike a hoe, and, as he contends, not derived by 
modification of its shape from the latter, but from a ring. 
However, as will be seen under Huan, §2, there is no 
evidence that the latter was a ring. Even hud it been 0, 
‘a mere ring has too vague a likeness to the cash type to 
make the identification convincing. 

“Another opinion is that the cash represonts the round. 
and pierved end of the handle of the old knifo-ooins, of 
which it should be considered a sort of degenerate survival, 
‘and certain knife-coins of Wang Mung the Usurper, for 
instance those figured in the “Catalogue” on pp. 311-318, 
ture pointed to as exhibiting an intermediate stage. Against 
this must be set the plain and unmistakable statement of the 
History of the Earlier Hun dynasty, already cited, that 
coins essentially similar to the modern, cath wero cast a8 
far back as the beginning of the Chou dynasty. This 
appears almost conclusive against the degeneration theory. 

I venture to suggest a diffarent origin whicl hud occurred 
to me before I found it expressly asserted in Kanghsi’s 
Dictionary under the word $f, ol’ien, It is that the oxah 
is a mero reproduction in metal of tho HE, pi, or jude-stone 
token, which with the -, kuei, resembling it in material 
and function though not in form, was variously used under 
the Chon dynasty as a badge of rank, a proof of diplomatic 
authority, and 6 sacrificial aymbol. It will be seen below 
that the sume symbolical character is attributed to. the pi 
as to the cash, and, what is noteworthy, the sume peculiar 
terms are used to describe the parts of each. “In the 
‘course of time,” wo read in Kanghsi, “changes were made, 
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‘The Emperor Ching cast large coins called pao huo. ‘The 
field and the central bole hud raised rims . . the coins were 
in shape like RE, pi, and so the terms field (ff, jon) and 
hole (Xf, hao) were also applied to them.” 

We may devote in conclusion a few lines to the pi, or 
stone token. 

‘The Shuo Wén defines the word ns a “token of jade 
round in shape.” The Liu Shu Ku writes thus: “A 
cireular token of jade, rounded externally and having a 
central hole. Tis substance is tormod its flesh, ff, jou; 
the hole is called fio, ¥f.” From the Shuo Wén’s 
definitions of the two characters that follow pi in that 
work, and from the Erh Ya, we also learn that when the 
field was double the hole, the token was called a pi; when 
the field and the hole were equal [in breadth], the name 
was ian, JR; and when the hole was double the field, the 
token was styled a yin, 32. 

Chien fan, 8% $%- A mould for making coins. 

Chih te chien, J KK HX. Red and sloping money, or, 
postibly, red-edged money. 

This is a name given to certain S-shu pieces coined 
apparently in the second year of the Yuan Ting period 
of the Han Emperor Wu, answering to the year nc. 115, 
‘The name was given, according to one view, because of 
raised rim of red copper added to prevent the filing away 
of the body of the coin. But this is not nccepted by 
others. ‘The Ku Ch’itan Hui devotes a page to the poi 

“The Ping Chun Section of the Shih Chi, or Historical 
Records, states that the Emperor Wa directed the coinage 
authorities of the Capital to cast el’ih tsé cxsh. The eom- 
mentator Ju Shun observes that the raised rim was of red 
copper. We are ignorant,” adds the author of the Ku 
Ch'in Hui, “of the method of casting employed, but 
T think that the pan Jiang coins [which proceded the 5-s/u 
Pieces] were not filed after casting, whereas the 6-ww 
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* Another popular ead apparent snilar namo is given in the Chin Shih 
Bo, vis. 5% HF BE, tot han lie, the exact meaning of which T cannot 
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coins were subjected to filing by the people for the sake 
of the copper dust, and a raised rim was accordingly added. 
But they continued to be filed down, Asa result of filing, 
the colour of the rim looked new and therefore red, hence 
the name ‘red-edged,’ but there was no distinct typo of 
coin made with that name.” A certain Lia Ch’ing-yiian 
is also quoted to tho effect that in Shensi he had seen S-shw 
coins which were thin on the side where the charotor 
“5” was, and thicker on that where “shu” stood, so that 
when three of them were put one on the top of another, 
they looked like a horse's hoof. This presumably means 
that when the thicker part of each rested on the corro- 
sponding part of the one below, the outline of the three 
together resembled a horse's hoof seen in profile, Lin 
points out that in the Ch’ien Han Shu, fd is written I, 
which is defined by the Stuo Wén as meaning “inclining, 
sloping" (0 fif) ; the expression Jf JK, oli tt, then, 
would mean red and sloping, bat the former word applies 
not to the rim only. Li ‘Tso-hsien thinks this view ia 
worth consideration. 

Vissoring has fallen into a most elementary blunder 
in transiterating these two characters as Yil-ti (p. 43), 
What his mistake has boca caused by is cleur enough, 
though it is singular that such a slip should have escaped 
him in reading tho proofs. He has printed 3ff and tranalated 
“red” correctly, but has transliterated the word us yi 
as though the chamoter were if, “al,” which dilfers, 
as will be seen, by one stroke. 

But if Vissoring's blunder be strango, what shall we aay 
when M, Lacouperio follows his predecessor into the sants 
pitfall, and this not merely once, but several times, as on 
Pp. xix. and xxx. of tho Introduction, and on p. 360, 
though be is right on p, 226% There was only one thingg 
Toft to do to complete the confusion, and M. Tacnnperte 
has done it, On p. 404 he writes: “It was in the first 
Year TH'i-ew, 5 [sie], ie. 128” The Goat year of 


CWih-weu was 4.0. 328, but the characters as pri; i 
the “Catalogue” are i niao! a 
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Chin, . Besides its ordinary meaning of metal and 
gold (the latter by abbreviation for $E 4, Aung chit 
+ yellow metal”), this word has bad also a technical sense 
denoting a special monetary unit, which has varied at 
different periods, 

A writer quoted in the Jih Chih Lu (ch. xi.. art, 3% @) 
as Ch'én Tean, who is perhaps Hsich Tsan, @p 39%, 
states that under the Ts'in dynasty one yi,$@, made a chin, 
while under the Han one eatty made a chin, the value of 
the chin thus being considerably less under the later than 
under the earlier ling, for the catfy was and is 16 fiang or 
ounces, while the yi hus been variously equated with 20, 
24, or 30 ounces. 

Yen Shih-Ku in his edition of the History of the Earlier 
Han hus a note on the words of the text which speak of the 
Han using 3 42 — Jy, “‘one catty of gold,” to the effect 
that this was a reversion to the Chon system, but with a 
substitution of JF, chia, a catty, for the latter's $, chin, 
a gold piece. 

Nor, apparently, was it ander the Chou dynasty that this 
gold chin unit was first known. For we find in the chapter 
on Yu Yii Shih, or the Emperor Shun, in the Lu Shih, 
a passage telling us that the money or metal pieces maie 
dy that shadowy ruler was of one chin, @, two chin, two 
chin four, and two chin five (what the fractional parts may 
have stood for is not clear), and the same authority adds 
that the two chin five pieces were the heaviest, and the one 
chin the lightest. 

And this leads us directly to another character, the 
relation of which to this is rather enigmatic, viz. gf, chin. 

Chin, §§- ‘This character appears, or seems: to appear 
(the qualification will bo explained below), on the so-called 
“money of Shun" (M. Lacouperie’s Weight-Money), and 
on some archaic-looking round coins, figured ey, in the 
Ku Ch'iian Hui, part #J, ch. i., pp. 4-8, and one in the 
“Catalogue,” p. 327. The legends on these round coins, 
at any rate, show that it represents some unit of weight 
or value, 
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Now the character appears to cover more. than one 
word. An analysis of the definitions and sounds given in 
the dictionaries shows that it is read both chin and yin. 

When read chin, it is said to moan aze or to cut with 
an aze, and it does not seem unlikely, therefore, that the 
character is a mere variant of the simpler form Jj, and 
a second way of writing the same word, 

But it hus also the pronunciation yin (this both in the 
upper von” and in the “rising” tones), In the latter, 
the Shuo Wén says it means fo ent into teo party (The 
Kuang Yin and Chi Yiin dictionaries also attribute this 
enso to the character when read chin). When read yin 
in the upper even tone, there is still a third sense, that 
of a rasp or file for smoothing wood, “like a Pang, Sif,” 
says the Liu Shu Ku, “but smaller 

‘Tf wo assame that on the coins this is a single charucter, 
vo may reasonably suppose also that we have to do with 
tho sound chiv meaning an axe, since that harmonisos 
swith tho numianutic uso of the form fj, which hus the 
‘samo sound and sense. 

M. Lacouperie doos assume this, and here, at loast, I 
incline to his opinion for the reason I am about to subunit. 
But he gives no hint that there is any doubt, about tho 
matter. And there is grave doubt, So much indeed, that 
the authors of tho Chin Shih So and the Ku Gh'ian Hai 
docline to treat this combination of strokes as one character, 
but as two, viz. hue, object of exchange, and chin, metal. 
‘Tho element which in $F forms the right-hand half, and 
at any rato appears to be the old form of Ff, chin, an 
faze, they consider to bo really a distinct charucter, vin 
sn old form of 44 (= the modern 4), Ano. 

What makes this a difficult theory to accept is. that, 
although the need for economy of space might explain the 
two characters being packed closely togethor on the wad ge- 
handled piccos, no such necessity existed with the round 
coins above referred to, and yet, in their case also, the 
two elements are juxtaposed even more closely than on 
the wedge-handled money. ‘The infereneo seems to me 
cogent that one character and not two is in question, 
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Chin chien, Se SE. Metal money. 

‘The expression is found in Kuan Tsit, Sometimes, as in 
the opening sentence of the already quoted passage from 
the Chrion Han Shu, both gold and copper are implied. 

Chin pi, & %§. Metal treasure, 

‘This exprossion occurs in Kuan Tail, and may possibly 
have = wider scope than the previous one, and include 
mere ingots of metal. 

Chin tao, S TI. Metal knives. See under Tuo 

Citing chung, TE. Relative weight or relati 
value, 

‘This combination is very common in works on economic 
subjects or matters relating to coinage. A long section of 
the book known as Kuan ‘vi in thus entitled, and “On 
Values," or even “On Keonomien” would bo a fair 
rondering, considering the scope of its contents, 

Whero metal money is in quostion, it is well to remember 
that it ik not so much mere weight, as what we should 
speak of ax «high or a low denomination that is sometimes 
denoted. 

Chou kuo, J I. Tho surrounding rim or raised edge 
of « coin, whether oat, knife, or pu money. 

Oniien, Hk ‘Tho movable hanging woight of a balance, 
8 balancing weight; figuratively, balance, equivalence; and 
as a verb, to balance or be equivalent to; to adjust tho 
balance, to try the weight of, and figuratively, to estimate, 

‘This word need not detain us long, but thero ia a 
peculiar phrase of which it forms part, that ought not to 
bo passed over. Ono version of this in F ME Al Hf, 
tea mu Aviang ch’ton, literally, “children and mother 
mutually balancing,” that is the equivalence betweon a 
unit and the sum of its fractional parts, 

Tn another shape tho expression occurs near the beginning 
of the second part of the Food and Commerce Section of 
the Oh’ien Han Shu, in a pussage quoted by Vissering on 
P. 25, and’ translated, but so imperfectly that a new 
rendering is necessary. 

“The Emperor [Ching, of the Chow dynasty] was going 

RAS. 1895, am 
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to cast large coins, and Tan Mu Kung said, ‘Tt must not 
be. In old times Heaven sent down calamities. ‘Then 
they reckoned their riches and estimated values, to save 
the people. If the people objected to the low value [Jit, 
lightness] of the money, then they made for them money. 
of a higher value, and put it in circulation. ‘Thereupon 
they had ‘the mother balancing the children,’ and the people 
were benefited. If the people were dissatisfied at the 
overhigh value of the current coin, then more coins of 
amaller value were made and put in cirealation, without 
abolishing the higher coin. In this way there were ‘the 
children balancing the mother? also in circulation, and both 
‘small and large coins were of use,” 

‘The expressions I have underlined are the literal rendoring. 
of the words J Hf -F, mu elon tea, and F YE Pp, tea 
elian mu, and can hardly mean anything else than an 
equivalence between unit of given value and the sum of 
the fractional parts into which it was divided for purposes 
of currency, as though, for example, the English shilling 
were considered the ‘mother,’ and the penny the ‘child’ 
—then the mother is equal in value to the twelve 
children, 

Ci'ian, $. Closely involved with eiien as a namise 
matic term, we find the word eliian, either singly or 
combined with pu in the binomial J Aj, elian pi, 

‘The present and perhaps the primary meaning (if wo | 
aro justified in assuming that we know the primary meaning 
of a word in any language) of e'iian is a spring of water, 
or more precisely, according to the Liu Shu Ku, a deep 
pool fed by a spring, the spring itself being called 
B. yiiun, 

“Te is,” says Tuam Yii-te’ai in his note on the word in 
the Shuo Wén, “by extension that the ancients spoke of 
money as eh'ian pu.” 

The old form of the character was §f, which the Lin 
‘Shu Ku considers pictorial. 

M. Lacouperie correctly says (p. xvii), “The term was 
used in ancient times for currency in generul, and to far 
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as it was paid in, not paid out.” He notes its occurrence 
in the Choa Li, or Institutes of the Chou Dynasty, and 
that “One of the Treasuries of the Board of Finances 
derived his name, Tsiuen fu, § fff, from it 

Chéng K’ang-ch'éng, commenting on the section of the 
same work relating to the Wai Fu, or Office of the Exterior, 
which with the above-named Ch’fian Fu, had control of 
tho money collected for the State, observes, “the term pin, 
Ai [carrency], is equivalent to the term chan Money 
when stored up was called cf'dan, when in circulation, pu, 
taking its name claan from shui ¢l'iian, 9 apring of water, 
which flows in all directions, At first the ch’tian coins 
were of one sort only, but a second came into existence 
when Ohing, Emperor of Chou, east large coins, cf.” 

Upon the identity of the pu with the el’dan the native 
critics are in general agreed, as well as on the derivation 
of the latter term from the word meaning a spring, though 
they differ in their interpretations of the metaphor. ‘Thus, 
Wang Shao-yii says: “The money as collected was called 
‘pu, when paid in to the Treasury it was styled elim, for 
the word pu [literally, sprem! or distribute] expresses the 
fuct of its spreading gain abroad, while cl’ian indicates 
that this gain issues from a single orifice (— 3),"" by 
which we are to understand presumably tho spot. where 
coins were cast, their place of issue. 

hing Ngo writes: “ Money—ch'aan pu as the Chou 
called it, chien us wo call it—was named el’aan in allusion 
to its issuing aa from a spring, and pu from its unchecked 
diffusion,” Elsewhere the same soholar says: “If we inqui 
the reason’ for the terms upplied to money, we shall fi 
it denominated cian from its issuing from n single orifice, 
and pu, because it spreads (ff, pu aan) throughout the 
realm. ‘The money (§& Ai, ci’ien pu) stored up in. the 
Ob’ian Fu or Treasury was styled ch’aen and not pu, 
simply because the control over prices and over its storage 
or issue lies in the public authorities, just as a spring of 
water issues from a single opening.” 

‘A rather different interpretation of the term is that of 
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Li Shih-chén, the author of the great botanical work, the 
Pén Tvao Kang Mu, who is cited in the T’u Shu Chi 
Ch’éng Encyclopedia, as follows: “Under the Chow; Tai 
Kung established the coinage (8 3k. elilin fa) of tho 
Nine Treasuries. The coins, $8, ch'iian, wero in structure 
circular with an inclosed square [hole], so many shu in 
weight, their complete circumfluent outline delineating a 
spring, for which reason they were so called.” This extract 
illustrates that symbolizing tendency so dear to the Chinese 
mind, where it prevails perhaps as a necessary reaction 
from the grinding materialism of their daily life, like the 
backwaters in a rapid river. 

Very different and very interesting is the account given 
By the great Sung dynasty critic, Ohéng Ch'iao, or Chéng 
Chia-chi, as he is also called, from the place where he lived 
in retirement. Vissering (Chinese Currency, p. 8) has 
quoted the passage, omitting, however, thirty-one words 
near the beginning, for which reason, and because his 
rendering is otherwiso faulty, I have made a fresh 
translati 

“Money was called efi in allusion to its outlis 
chin [metal] in allusion to its materials tao [huife] in 
allusion to the form given to it (8, cl'é] ; huo [exchange] 
sud pu [vistribution] in allusion to its funetions. ‘The 
word money, §, cl'ien, used to be, in the most anciont 
documents, written ft. Thon it [viz., the shape of money'] 
was altered to the common knife, and then again to the 
yan fo [or round cat; a note on the text adds, ‘which 
‘Tai Kung mado"). In that form it became generally 
diffused. ‘The people approved of it, and accordingly, the 
ehian aad knife-coins fell into disuse, and later generations 
did uot have any knowledge of these terms. If we examine 
the ancient money, we find its shape is that of the Seal 
character for ch'dian [for which seo the second paragraph 
of this entry], for which in after times the word ofien, $3, 
was substituted, Henco the character $2, efian [no longer 
required or used for its original meaning of money], was 
Borrowed to write the word ch’iaw of shui ch’dan, a spring 
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of water, Tho lower part of the trie Seal churaoter form 
of clin does not consist of the character sealer. ‘The 
early scholars, ignorant of the history of the charactor 
chin, spoke of ‘the onward flow of commodities being 
reflected in the clin, their diffusion in the cloths, their 
high value in the gold, their utility in the Knives.’ Such 
view is extremely foroed.”” 

‘There is both ingenuity and originality in this argument, 
frankly opposed as it is to the reosived opinions on the 
subject. We should, however, mote two or three points 
arising from the statements expressed or implied by Chéng, 
On the one hand, it is true that the Seal form, at any 
rate the normal antique Seal form, as shown above, doos 
not seem to be composed with the radical water, although 
the native dictionaries treat it as being so composed, evon so 
independent an authority as the writer of the Liu Sha Ku 
concurring, and including chav as a pictorial character. 
‘The picture, it must be confessed, is by no means con- 
vincing, On the other hand, I have met, so far, with no 
author ogrecing with Chéng that the true and primary 
meaning of the term cl'aaa was money, and that the same 
character was only used at a later dute to transcribe an 
homophonous but distinct syllable signifying a spring. 
Chéng’s words show moreover that he does not admit that 
the earlier forms of money wero round, nor that ch'iiaw 
can be taken us equivalent to the yilan fa, as alleged by 
some, Far from thut, he obviously identifies the former 
with the wodge-handled pieces classified by numismatists 
under the general designation pu, which we shall examine 
later. 

Meanwhile a comparison of the Seal form of the character 
mith two types of pu money illustrated in M. Lacouperie’s 
Catalogue on pages 28 und 72 is instructive. The general 
likeness of outline, due allowance being made for the oon- 
straining effict of conventional treatment on a perhaps 
originally pictorial form, though not convincing, has a 
certain persuasive suggestivencss. 

‘A scrutiny of the statements contained in the various 
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extracts already collected shows that they support the 
following propositions :— 

1. A regular metallio currency, including both square 
plates of gold and circular copper pivees with a central 
square hole, was instituted at the foundation of the Chow 
dynasty, as tradition asserts, by the Minister known as 
Tai Kung. 

2. The threefold currency thus introduced is spoken of 
in the History of the Earlier Hin dynasty us yilan fe, 
though the term has since boon restricted to the copper 
coins only, 

3, But these earliest copper ash were at first apparently 
called by another name, tho exact form of which is open 
to some doubt, but which the balance of criticism inclines 
to show was first ef'dan und afterwards cf'fen, 

4. If the substantial genuinenoss of the Chou Li 
assumed, another denomination of this eopper currency, 
namely pw, must have been in use either at the same time 
or soon afterwards, 

This confronts us with the following difficulty: If the 
copper money was round and was ealled lian, and if pu 
was merely another name for el'iaa, then the pu must have 
been round coins. Yet by general consent among the 
Chinese numismatic writers the pu are not the round but 
the wedge-handled and shouldered pieces. So, conversely, 
if the pu were of this last deseribed type, and if eéaan 
be a mere synonym of pu, then the eliten also could not 
have been round coins. Yet if the ol'dan wore nothing 
else than el’ien, which are expressly stated to have been 
originally, as now, round coins, then the chdan also must 
have been round, 

Out of this apparent impasse T'can soe only three ways 
of escaping, 

Assuming cian and chien to be identical, perhaps there 
‘were some that were not round coins. For example, Ohéng 
Chia-chi may be right in declaring that efaan were earlios 
than, and of a different type from, the circular yuan fa, 
just as we know the knife-coins were, 
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Or secondly, there may have been some pu which were 
not of the wedge-handled shape now exclusively associated 
with that name by the numismatists, and such might have 
been circular. There is nothing in the namo pu, or 
“currency,” to limit the pieces so called to any special 
shape. 

Or thirdly, the ef'ian and the chien may not havo been 
identical. It ia conceivable that the cl'an included both 
the knife and tho wedge-handled types, and that when 
round coins were east, a new dlesignation—el’ien—was also 
introduced for them. ‘The use of both cl'ien and chien 
in Kuan Tzii seems rather to make for this hypothesis, for 
it is hardly likely that the author would employ two 
distinct terms to describe exactly the sime object. 

‘There is one other explanation which would remove the 
Gifficalty, and that is to suppose the statement of the Chow 
Li is simply a wrong or at least an inadequate one. ‘The 
genuineness of that work hus of course been a vexed 
question, 

Chtiian fa, G 3%. Coinage. This expression occurs in 
the Pén Ts'o Kung Mu, in the pusage quoted in the lust 
entry, in place of the customary yiiaa fa. Ihave not met 
it elsewhore. 

Chin pi, %- Metal money. A synonym of the next. 

Ci'itan pm, § Ai. Currency, literally “issue and 
currency."” 

“Tn ancient times,” says a comment on the T'an Kung, 
“they spoke of money as ian pu.”” 

‘Hao, ¥- ‘The central hole in a cash, The much smaller 
hhole pierced in somo specimens of the pi ch'éng ma is also 
0 called. 

‘The original application of the term was to the similar 
central hole in the Bf, pi, or jnde toten, M, Lacouperio 
hhas evidently misread the latter character as BE, pi, a ell 
or screen, for he renders hao, "it. « hole in a wall.” 

Huo, $f. Exchungo; object or mediam of exchange; 
article of commerce. 

This is a frequent term in the literature relating to the 
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carly history of money, especially in binomial combinations 
with various other words, 

‘The Shuo Wén briefly equates it with “ai, Jif, come 
modities, things of walue, 

A comment on the Chon Li, cited in Kanghsi, explains 
that ‘gold and jade are atyled Ao.” 

The first page of the opening chapter of the Section on 
Food and Commerce in the History of the Earlier Han 
dynasty has the statement, “ Huo designates hempen eloth 
and silk which can be used as clothes, as well as metal 
knives and tortoise-shell, by means of which goods ean 
be divided, profit distributed, and commerce curried on.” 

In the Ku Ch’ian Hui, part 3G, ch. 12, p. 2, Li Tso 
hision writes: “ Hvo was anciently the gentral designation 
of knife- and pu- coins.” 

The etymological history of the word is not without 
interest. As will be remarked, the authorities quoted seem 
to imply a fundamental identity, or ut least « close kinship, 
between Avo and 4, hus, t0 chunge. Tn none of the 
modern Chinese dialects, however, in a phonetic identity 
to be mow found. But in the Korean, Japanese, and 
Annamese pronunciations of the two characters, the sounds 
are the same. 

The Kuang Yiin dictionary. says, “Zuo signifies hua+ 
objects that are changed and converted: hence the character 
contains [the element] /ua,”” 

In the Liu Shu Ku /uo is always written g, the clement 
man being omitted, and the author thus discusses the word :— 

“The sigaitication of Avo is dua (which he writes simply 
E=4t]: that by means of which commodities are ex- 
changed and transported. Anciently written simply 
Exchange (ue) began with sbells, hence tho clement fl, 
pei, shells in the character. Money—eilion—and shells, gold 
and jade, when exchanged in commeree, are termed ug" 

Huo ch'ien, 3% BH. Exchange money. This is the 
phraso used in the Liu Shu Ku to explain el'aian, $4. 

Huo pi, 3 Hf. Exchange treasure. This expression 
seems restricted to the motullic money, or perhaps rather 
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ingots, alloged by traditions (which are preserved, for 
example, in the La Shih) to have been made by the 
mythical Fubsi and Huang Ti. The Ku Ch’iisn Hui 
contrasts Avo pi with yin ch'ien or round coins. 

(1) Huan, This group of four characters, 

2)» } though not of special importance, 

(3) Rsipt ee || needs to be touched on, and the 

(4) Yuan, sounds and meanings correctly 

distinguished. 

(1) Huan, $f. A ring of jade. 

Such is the definition of the Ya Prien dictionary. ‘The 
Shuo Wén has, “A kind of pi, Bf, or token of jade.” 
And the Erh Ya, describing the several varieties of the 
Intter, says, “When the field and the hole are of equal 
breadth, the pi is called a Awan.” 

It was by this particular kind of ring that, according 
to Hsin Tzi, the Sovereign in old times used to recall to 
favour an official previously in disgrace. 

Shu Ku asserts that this word was anciently 
written @, representing two rings linked together. 

The Erh Ya contains the curious statement that “knives 
were ut first called jive, the shape being like rings,” 
which no doubt refers to the ring-like extremities of the 
handles of the large knives of Ts'i, the former being called 
Juan. Many examples are figured by M. Lacouperic in 
the “Catalogue,”” from p. 215 onwards, 

Tn this connection it is worth quoting a curious and 
ancient example of that particalar species of word-play, 
greatly affected by the Chinese, which may be described 
98 a sort of pun round the corner. The Chin Shih So 
cites ‘this instance from an old song. The line rans 
#1 H&J) MM, that is, “On what day [will there be] 
a large knife end?” ‘The end of the handles of the larze 
knives of Tei consisted of a Gk, Auan, or ring, which has 
exactly the same sound and tone as the word 3%, huon, 
to return, the character required for the sense, so that the 
‘spenker—doubtless a woman—says one thing, implics 
another, and means s third. 
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The character Hf is also interchanged with the third 
of this group, 32, in its reading of /wan, and also with 
IW]. but only, apparently, when that is read Awan, 

(2) Huan, &%. A ring. 

Defined by the Kuang Yiin dictionary, cited in Kanghsi, 
as “a finger ring,” while the Chéog Tzi Tung says, 
“all circular dises having hole to enable them to bo 
strang together are known os §%, /uon.” ‘This character 
does not appear either in the Shuo Wén or the Liu Shu 
Ku, which latter evidently treats the preceding form, #, 
fas the correct way of writing the word for ‘ring.’ 

(8) Yion, 3%. A variety of the pi token, 

According to the Shuo Wén, “a pi with a large central 
hole.” The Erh Ya informs us that “when the hole is 
double the [breadth of the] field, [the pi] is termed 
a yin.” 

This character is sometimes also read van, and is then 
equivalent to 3. 

(4) Huan or Yiian, $2. The name of an ancient weight, 

‘The Shuo Wén defines this as equalling one lich, 
(But the “Sstch’uan edition” has “six Jiel.”) Another 
determination is that of K’ung An-kuo, who held that the 
weight meant was six ounces of “yellow iron,” supposed 
by later scholars to be copper [see Legge’s Chinese Classicn 
Shu King, vol. ii. p, 605]. 

‘Kanghsi adds, Also, sumo as 3g.” 

M. Lacouperie’s rendering of this word on p. x. of the 
Introduction, and on p. 319, as “ring money,” is un 
supported by any of these authorities, as is his equation 
of it with 32, yan, 

Jou, Y- “Lit. the flesh, ie, the field of the picce," 
a3 M. Lacouperio says, Introduction, p, xx. 

This term, with foo, the hole, and chow kwo, the rim, 
appears in the Section on Food and Commerce, of the 
History of the Earlier Han dynasty, 

Jou hoo, i $f. This expression docs not have, as 
MM. Lacouperie supposes, the same meaning as ao alone, 
but stands for “the field and the hole” of w cash, 
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Ki chu, $% 9%. Literally, to smelt and cast; to cast 
coins. ‘The first character docs not mean, as M. Lacouperie 
says, a “smelting furnace,” but, as Kanghsi explains, to 
make a fire blaze up by using a fan or bellows. On 
. xx. of the Introduction, the second character has not 
only been misprinted us shou, old age, but is also so 
transliterated. 

Kio, #. As M. Lacouperie says, “lit, a city wall, 
fe. the raised edge.” Often distinguished as wai kuo, the 
outer rim, and nei kuo, tho inner rim, viz, that round 
the central. hole, 

Lai tsi, % FF. The seed of the lai plant. 

Under the Emperor known as Fei Ti, or “the Deposed,”* 
of the Liu-Sung dynasty, the debasement of the currency 
was extreme, Visioring has some account of the matter 
from Ma ‘Tuan-lin, where the various derisive nicknames 
given to the wretched little ch by the people are mentioned, 
such as “ Goose-eyes,” $4 HR, ngo yen; ‘ Fringe-rings,” 
or perhaps *Thread-rings,” $£ #2, yen Jivan (the allusion 
is not quite clear); others were called #8 F or % F, 
Joi tz, und 7 FH, hsing yeh. The appropriateness of the 
latter name, “leaves of the Asing: plant,” is sufficiently 
shown by Bretechneider’s desoription of this plant, Lim- 
nanthemum nymphoides— Tho leaves are of a purplish red 
colour, they are orbicular (peltate), more than an inch in 
diameter, ‘They float on the surface of the water.” I 
have beon unsuccessful in discovering what plant the “seeds 
of the Jai” referred to, for the seeds of chenopodium, for 
which Jai usually stands, do not appear to meet the required 
shape. ‘There is one thing that is certain though, namely, 
that when Vissering, on p. 76, says these coins “ were called 
fetus (ie F, lit. “coming children”), he took a wild leap 
in the dark, inasmuch as the Chinese themselves know | 
nothing of any phrase of the sort either in the book 
language or the vernacular. M. Lacouperie has misprinted 
the character Zai as 9€ [chi] on p. xix., but morely speaks 
of the term os “a sobriquet,” in a wisely nou-committal 
manner. 
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Lun kuo, § 9- Synonymous with chow kuo, 9.0. 

Man, ~The reverse of a coin, Li Tso-hsien, in the 
Ku Ch'iian Hoi, in view of the dofinition in the 
Chi Yin dictionary, “flat and without characters,” considers 
this term inapplicable to the reverses of coins having on 
that side a raised rim and an inscription, He, therefore, 
always employs the word #, pei, back, 


3 Female money and 

Nii chi'ien, He $8, and Male: = 

rebels) ale-pattern Female 

King shih nit chien, BK $e seid avalys 

‘These are names given to an issue of S-shu pieces of 
the Emperor Wu of the Liang dynasty, distinguished by 
huving no raised rims, or only a rim round the central 
hole, According to « writer quoted in the Ku Ch'tan 
Hui, in Chapter VI. of the Section on Round Coins, those 
cash that had a raised rim round the hole on the reverse, 
wero called kung shih nit el'ion—frecly translated, Herma. 
phrodite money; those that were destitute of any rim 
whatever, were called simply ni ci’ien, or Female money. 

M. Lacouperie has, without authority, altered these 
terms, and made an imaginary 2 38 $f, kung shih chien, 
which he translates “male money” (Introduction p. xix; 
tnd Catalogue p, 420), and wrongly states to be another 
namo for the nan el‘ien, 3 $8, in contrast with the na 
citien, The true names, however, are as given above. 
See also the “Coins of the Southern Liang” in the Chin 
Shih 80. 

The nan cl'ien, or Male money, were cash with tho 
legend i $4, pu of'tan, issued probably by Wang Mang. 
According to Hung Tsun’s Oh’iian Chib, cited in the 
Ka Ch'tian Hui, it was of these pieces that it was belioved 
that a woman who wore one would have male offpring. 
Vissering, however, p. 83, relates this of some of the 
money of the Emperor Wu of the Liang dynasty, and 
M. Lacouperie in his entry, No. 54, Introduction p. xix, 
follows him, quoting him word for word, though without 
acknowledgment, 

Pao hwo, MH $. Valuable exchange. 
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We now come to a small group of perplexing questions, 
the best way of treating which seems to be to state the 
difficulties as clearly as possible, in the hope that solutions 
may be more easily reached, if distinct issues are raised, 

‘Now we find in the Ch’ien Han Shu that “the Emperor 
Ching, finding tho existing coins too light, east new and 
larger pieces with the insoription peo Auo.’ 

We are also told by Hsin Yiieh in the Han Chi, as 
quoted in the Ku Ch’tian Hui, that under the Chou dynasty, 
money was inscribed and round, with a square central hole, 
Chéng Chino is also quoted to the effect that the yiian fa, 
or cirealar coins of the Chou, had on them the word /uo, 
exchange, thus showing, it is contended, that the designation 
‘on the money at the beginning of the Chou was pao huo. 
‘The Emperor Ching retained the inscription, but enlarged 
it to “4 duo” and “6 Auo.” Li Tso-hsien inserts figures 
of specimens inscribed simply pao huo, and others “puo 
4a uo” and “pao tiv hu” [four and six jwo], and points 
out that the formation of the characters in all is identical, 
and incontestably belongs to Chow timos. 

Now in the well-known passage of the Ch'ien Han Shu 
recording the institution of a currency for the Chou by 
Tai Kung, the commentator adds a note that the coins 
were one fv'un or inch [of that period, apparently, meaning, 
in diameter—the words are {j] — 3], and weighed nine 
ounces [of that period]. Ku Huan, « numismatic writer, 
assigns twelve shu as the weight. To both of these 
determinations the well-known writer Li Hsiao-mei takes 
exception. “How,” he asks, “could coins weighing nine 
liang, or ounces, have been objected to in the reign of 
Ching as too light?” On the other hand, “if we suppose 
twelve su to have been their weight, what addition to the 
latter was made by the now issue of his reign?” for the 
new pieces were of that very weight. 

The author of the Ku Ch'iisn Hui finds these two 
criticisms very just, but observes that Weng I-ch’ian 
considers that the 12-shu pieces must refer to the new issue 
of the Emperor Ching. Li Tso-hsien then sums up all 
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these statements, and deduces from them that the coins 
which Ching thought too light were the small pieces 
inscribed pao huo, the earliest coins of the dynasty; that 
the “new and enlarged coinage” indicates the pao ssi huo 
and pao liu huo pieces, while the words of the Ch’ien Han 
Shu, F fb #1 Hf, literally “equivalence between sons 
and mother,” refer to the sequence of coins of which the 
“sons” are the small pao fo, and the “mothers” the 
larger and heavier pieces that succeeded them. 

Such is the view of Li Tso-hsion, whom M. Lacouperie 
well calls “one of the ablest and most sober of modern 
numismatists,” but whose judgment in this matter he will 
not aceept on the following grounds 

But,” he objects on p. xxxvii., “ this ingenious arrange- 
ment cannot be accepted: the latter coins, being inscribed, 
value 4 fncas, value 6 hucas, do not answer to the requirement, 
concerning the innovation of King Wany; their mark 
indicates their relative value, and the actual weight of the 
specimens answers approximately to the standard weights ; 
they do not therefore weigh more than the market value 
of the time. Moreover, a double peculiarity in their make, 
ive, their outside rims, and the fact that they were cast in 
clusters, show beyond any possible doubt that they were not 
coined before the fourth century n.c,"" 

Now let us examine some of these statements. 

‘Tho four and six /vo coins, we are assured, “do not 
answer to the requirement concerning the innovation of 
King Wang.” Why not? ‘They are both heavier and 
larger than the simple pao /uo coins. As for the “ standard. 
weights” and the “market value of the time,” I have 
tried to understand M. Lacouperio’s argument, but have not 
the faintest idea what he means. His next objection, 
however, is abundantly clear. The fact of these coins 
having an outside rim and being cast in clusters is fatal, in 
M. Lacouperie’s eyes, to Li Tso-hsien's view. For, he says 
on p. Ivi,, they have rims, “sign of a later make which 
the others [viz, the pao Avo coins] are without,” and on 
P. 520 a rimless pao jo coin is figured. But M. Lacouperie 























must have known and ought to have mentioned that Li 
TTso-hsien expressly says, and shows by his illustrations, 
that “both the field and the hole have surrounding rims” 
(03 $f fl J] %). The specimen in Mr. Gardner's 
collection is probably a mere forgery and not a good one. 
‘Thus the fact of the poo lin huo and pao sta huo having 
rims is rather in favour of Li Tso-hsien’s argument than 
otherwise. 

‘The only support for the statement that the casting of 
the pao liu huo and pao sa jiwo in clusters disproves Li 
‘Tso-hsien’s view, is of the strietly “because it does” order. 
‘M. Lacouperie says on p. xxxix., referring to the mould 
for casting these eoins, that the latter “ have been incorrectly 
attributed to TCHEOU King, in 523 nc, by whom they 
cannot have been issued." Why, he does not mention, 
except to refer the reader to p. lvi. for “the reasons which 
indicate their issue in Kid cire. s.c. 350.” The “reason”? 
given on that page is that “they were most probably 
insued” there. 

Whether the theory of the Ku Ch’ian Hui is right or 
not, M. Lacouperie has brought nothing stronger than 
assertions against it. 

‘Another difficulty—its connection with the last will be 
seen Inter—is the following — 

‘The knife-coins of Ts'i are the largest and finest of their 
class, but we are only concerned now with their inscriptions. 
On many of them are found on one side three large and 
clearly cut characters in an abbreviated style. There is 
no dispute about the first and third. All that they 
represent the modern characters #f, ch'é (Ts'i), and i, 
Jo, the first standing for the name of the State, the last 
being one of the common terms for money. It is the 
second word that forms a standing pazzle for numismatists 
‘nd antiquarians, and its very simplicity adds to its 
difficulty. 

Tn the first place it seems to be, or rather, so far as 
form goes, it is, the old mode of writing 2, ch’, to 
depart or remore. Bat as ci’i uo is senseless, it is 
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generally agreed that ef must be an abbreviation of some 
more complex character, or characters, but the widest 
divergence exists as to what the fall form should be. 

Let us examine first the theory advanced in the 
“Catalogue,” Introduction, p. xix. where M. Lacouperie 
explains the symbol as ‘merely a simplified form of 3," 
chi, which he renders by “treasure,” the binomial 3 4f 
meaning, according to him, “treasure to exchange,” é 
“currency.” ‘The difficulty, however, in accepting this 
supposition is that the assumed original, an exceedingly 
rare word, does not appear to mean “treasure,” as a 
substantive, but only “to treasure,” as a verb, if we may 
judge from the only quotation given in Kanghsi, ‘There 
a passage from the Ch'ien Han Shu is adduced in which 
the recipients of a certain personage’s letters aro said to 
have admired the handwriting so much that they treasured 
them up, 3 Ff, ang eli, as works of art. Of course 
this word, like é#'eg, might have been used both as noun 
and verb, but there is no evidenes to show that it was, 
Dosides that its extreme rarity greatly reduces the probability 
of its use on coins, 

The author of the Ku Ch'tisn Hui believes that we have 
to do with a shortened form of 3, 2, and he explains 
that fa fwo would mean legal or standard money. M. 
Lacouperie says this eatinot be, as fe ‘was not thus spelt 
in former times,” and declares that the word “is always 
written” in a more elaborate form in old dictionaries and 
texts, This is inaccurate. The shorter form 3£ is added 
in the Shao Wén asa variant, and is also not infrequently 
found in the text of that work. 

Bat Li Tso-hsien’s identification, though possible, is 
perbaps a little far-fetched, and certainly not convincing, 

Different, and very ingenious, is the explanation put 
forward in the Ch'ien Chih Hsin Pion, $8 sf ap 
The author of this work would have us look upon ti 
apparently, three characters as standing for four, vig, 
HK BW AW, or “Money of Tai Kung of vi,” the two 
sloping strokes of -, (ai, 
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aa the two upper strokes of Zt, fuig, the apparently 
simple character 2, ch’a, thus being really the above two 
characters welded together, a process, he declares, often 
met with on knife and py-coins.! 

‘One obvious objection to this theory is that there would 
not be sufficient motive for the abbreviation, where space 
was so ample as on these knives. But the force of the 
objection ia somewhat lessened if Li Tso-hsien (who does 
not hold this theory) is right in supposing that the knives 
with three characters are later than those with four and 
six, as it might be argued that the economy of space 
necessary at first, was continued from mere use and habit. 

‘There seems little to be said in favour of reading the 
character us a yariant of #, fo, harmony, aud an. identifi- 
cation with #, eki, Zucky, which in point of conformation 
is very near, is negatived by the fuct that on some of 
these kcnife-coins both chi, lucky, and the character under 
discussion occur together and ure perfectly distinct. 

‘There remains the proposal of the Civien Shih T’u and 
the Chin Shih So to take 2 as an old form of $f, pxo, 
taluadle, the whole legend in this way reading Ts'i pao 
Jno, a Money of Ts’. 

‘The author of the latter work asserts positively that the 
character usually read ch'ii was an old form of pao, Of 
course if he is right, cadit quastio. But such a form is 
not to be found in the Shuo Wéa, the Liu Shu Ku, or 
the Lia Shu T’ang. Moreover, the form of pao uo cath 
discussed aboye is not the same nor at all similar, and 
though that alone is not futal to the interprotation, it 
affords it no support. 

For the present, then, the data soom insufficient to solve 
the question, which is one of considerable epigraphic 
interest. 

Pi, %. Treasures, objects of value. 
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‘This is a common and important word in all that relates 
to the monetary system of the ancient Chinese. It is 
curious that the Shuo Wen defines it simply as “silks,” 
A. The Lin Sho Ku is rather fuller, and we read that 
“silks which are used in friendly intercourse ure called 
pi: money and shells are thence also termed pi.” 

So too, the great scholar Chéng K’ang-ch'éng (cited in 
Kanghsi under the word i, pn), commenting on @ passage 
in the Odes, declares that “pi is what is used to buy 
with. This word pi is a general term for objects of 
exchange (fg), such as clothes and silks and metal money.” 

And Kanghsi quotes one authority who specifies gold, 
jade, ivory, hides, and metal money (§t 4, ofan pu) a8 
pi; and another who includes horses among tributary pi; 
‘and a third who adds weapons to this list. 

M. Lavouperie, therefore, well renders the word on p. ix. 
by “valuables (i.e. metal implements or commodities easy 
to barter).”” 

In numismatie works the word has usually a more 
restricted sense, It serves there as a generic term for 
any of the early forms of motel money. The binomial 
$4. ch'ien pi, is the fuller expression in this usage. 

Kuun Tzii has a passage ranning, “Yi with motal 
from the Li mountains east pi to relieve men’s distress.” 
The same statement is also found in the Lu Shih, “This,” 
says the author of the Pin T’suo Kang Mu, who quotes 
Kaan Tei, “was the beginning of money, $8.” 

Tt sooms rather surprising that a word meaning specially 
silks, as we are told, and written, be it remarked, with 
the radical jf}, chin, @ clot, should have been applied, 
and that at an early period, to metallic money. Certainly 
there exists another form of the character, where the 
radical cloth is replaced by H, pei, @ shell, which appears 
‘a more suitable classifier for such a general term. Thi 
variant is not found in the Shuo Wén, though given 
the next earliest dictionary, the Ya P'ien, dating from 
tho sixth century 4.p, and in the Lei P'ion, The former 
work states that the form %f is the more modern one, 
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Pi cl'ong ma, WS HE By “Team money.” 


Cheng ma pi, He » 
Citeng ma hwo, Fe :; 


Te'é ma luo, 3 15 $Reckon horses money.” 

Te ch'éng ma, % FH  “Reckon teams.” 

Tv'é ch'éng ma pi, He He MY“ Reckon teams treasure.” 

Tong chin huo, % 4 ¥ “Equal to chin money.” 

Tang chin ts’ ch'éng ma, te & Te HR BH “Equal to 

chin reckon team 

Sun pi, 3  “Shun’s treasure.” 

‘The full explanation of these grotesque-looking terms 
will be found further on. Meantime it will be sufficient 
to say that the objects to which the names are applivd, 
the legends inseribed on them, and even the names them- 
selves, furnish the hardest tangle of obscurities und 
difficulties to unravel that confronts us anywhere in this 
branch of inquiry. 

Tn order to clear the ground, a good deal of destructive 
criticism will be necessary, inasmuch as M. Lucouperis has 
farther perplexed an already perplexing subject by some 
gratuitous and serious errors. 

His observations (Introduction, p. xviii.) are as follows :— 
“16, FR BG Pi toh'eng ma, Saddle money 5 

17. Wt 1 Kiw mq, same meaning; ) 

18. 3E HE HH Kia toch ma, Slip-weight moneys | 

19. 9 15 Ti'eh ma, same meaning. 

Appellatives of a curious shape of copper money, bearing 
its weight value, and the name of its pluce of issue, 
from the seventh to the fourth century 0.0." 

‘To this must be added the subjoined passage on p. 18 
of the " Catalogue,” under the heading of Weight-Money.” 

“Tohang-I gE . who was Prime Minister in Tchao 
until 357 9.0, was granted by bis sovereiga Su if (348- 
825 nc.) the privilege of issuing Kiii-mi sft Bj money. 
‘Such was one of the appellatives of this class of currency. 
Another one was Pi tcl'eng ma ¥§ 3 fH, or ‘Riding 
Money,’ s0 called from ite likeness of shape to that of a 
saddle. But the oldest was Kia eh ma, 3 St M5, or 
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Detter Zieh may SHE HG) ‘Slip-Weight Money,’ whence 
Weight-Money.” 

‘Thus M. Lacouperie. Now for a methodical examination 
of his statements. 

16, Pi l'éig ma ewnnot possibly mean Saddle money, 
and in §0 naming it M. Lacouperie has supplied a eon- 
jjectural reason for an imaginary fact. It could, however, 
have meant “riding money,” if the second word of the 
phrase were in the ‘lower even’ tone, for ¢l’éng ma then 
means fo mount @ horse, bat, as we shall sev, the word is 
to be read in the ‘departing’ tone, and then tHe meaning 
‘of ch’éng ma is a team of four horses, 

17. No such expression as Ht f%, chit ma, is applied to 
any form of money. This is one of the worst of the 
errors into which the author of the “Catalogue” has 
fallen, I shall return to it shortly. 

18, [believe Tam correct in saying that no such phrase 
a5 3 $f BG is to be found, but that it is in some way due 
to a confusion on M. Lacouperi’s part, arising from the 
word &'é, 3, being sometimes written $, the normal sound 
of which is ehia (kia), but which when used for 4 also 
takes the same sound—f'é. But had such a phrase existed, 
it could not possibly mean “slip-weight money,” if indeed 
those three words convey any meaning, which to mo they 
do not. 

19, Ti'eh ma, 3% 18, has the same meaning, we are told. 
But on p. 18 we find this phrase “better” written 3% Hi. 
‘What does M. Lacouperie mean by “better”? Neither in 
Kuan Tet, whence the actual terms are derived, nor in any 
‘of the coin books I have examined, is ta'€ ma ever writton 
with the character #8, which does mean a weight, whereas 
FE means a forse, Ove of the two must be chosen, Both 
‘cannot be right. If J, horse, bo selected, w weight must 
be abandoned; if yf, a «right, be chosen, the authority 
should be given, for it is altogether inconsistent with 
the history of the term, as I shall show shortly. 

But before doing this, we must go back to the words 
chi_ma, literally “carriage and horses,” which for the 
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moment stop the way. The explanstion is very simple, 
and M. Lacouperie had little reason for falling into so 
disastrous an error. 

Besides the passage quoted above from p. 18, the author 
writes on p. lik. of the Introduction, “the king of Tehao 
issued hii ma currency (3% @& Wf I) or saddle money, 
and granted the use (& Jl HH & $&) of it to 
Tchang Y, a political adventurer from Tein, where he 
returned in B17 m0.” A statement in the same sense 
appears on p. xiv. under the years 325-317 mc. 

‘The two passages which M. Lacouperie quotes are from 
the original narrative in the Chang I Chuan, or Memoirs 
of Chang I, in the Shih Ohi. Not only bas he completely 
misunderstood the text, but he has mistaken the funda- 
mental facts of Chang I’s relations to the States of Chao 
and Ts'in. 

Chang was never “Prime Minister in Chao,” nor was 
he, when he came to that State, an “adventurer from 
‘Twin,” nor did the Prince of Chao ever grant him “the 
privilege of issuing" money. 

Chang T came as a penniless adventurer to Chuo to seek 
his friend and former fellow-student, Su Ts'in, who, and not 
Chang, was Prime Minister to the Prince of that State, 
Su did not give the new-comer the welcome he looked for, 
und Chang left the country to try his fortanes in Ty'in. 
Su Twin seems to have desired that Chang should succeed 
in gaining access to the raler of Ts'in, and as that would 
have been difficult for a needy adventurer, he used his 
inflaence with the Prince of Chao in the way explained in 
the following passage from the above-mentioned Memoirs: 














HERS EMRRARBRARA SS 
AAERSEOUBSRAKAA WS 
HESRRBEBUR 


cd BE 
“‘The Prince of Chao gave out money (@ %), and a 
carriage and horses (Jf 5), and sent a messenger to follow 
‘Chang I unobserved, to lodge in the same places as he, and 
gradually to grow intimate with him, putting at his disposal 
(H) the carriage and horses and the money (f #%), aud 
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providing for him whatever he might stand in want of, 
ithout telling him [probably, “who had really provided 
it,” should be understood). In this way Chang I was ablo 
to gain access to Prince Hui of Twin.” 
Never, surely, haye a carriage and horses been put down 
and turned into money, to mect a less urgent necessity ! 
For the true explanation of these terms we must turn 
to the works of Kuan xii, where, in the Section entitled 
Gh'ing chung, or Economics, the clue is to be found, 
Put in the briefest possible way, the facts are those: 
Native numismatists have identified certain forms of the 
‘pn typo of money as surviving examples of the pi, or metal 
“treasures,” suid by Kaan Tait to have been used by the 
Emperor Shun in conncotion with his aystem of taxation 
and administration, ‘To that system Kuan Tali gives tho 
pane of $8 J Mh 2 Wk, 4'é ch'éng ma chih shu, shortened 
sometimes to 4’ eh'éng ma, which expressions mean 
literally, * to dovive, or the devising of, the scheme of teama 
of hors.” ‘Thi again may bo interpreted cither in a 
literal sense, which on tho whole seems to mo the moro 
natural, as the system [of taxation] based on teams of 
horses; or, as the Chinese critics themselves secm to prefer, 
tho words may be taken figuratively as the management of 
the team of State by the Imperial driver, in which ease 
tv'é must be given its meaning of a swich, or to use a mito, 
As I hope to show, this fiscal system was one in which a 
definite area of cultivated lund was nssessod us liable to 
provide one chariot and four horses fully equipped for tho 
armed forces of the Sta . 
If the Oh’ing chung Section is from the band of Kuan 
Tri, or even if it embodies and combines genuine older 
materials, the contents deservo attention as an outline—and 
often more than that—of the agrarian policy of the pre 
historic dynasties believed to havo preceded that of Chou, 
and to have witnossed under tho legendary Emperor Shun 
the first beginnings of the use of money. I trust then ié 
may not be out of place to append here a close paraphrase 
of the opening chapter of this Section on “Eeonomics)” 
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‘the less' so a3 the function of pi or treasure, probably in 
some metallic’ form, is also illustrated. 

The text is thrown into the form of dialogue between 
the Dake Huan of the State of Ts'i and his Minister Kuan, 
generally styled in this work Kuan Txt. 

The Duke osks Kuan Tesi to explain to him the 
el'éng ma, 

‘The Minister replies in that oracalar manner which might 
in these hurrying times be deemed irritating, but which 
‘seems to have enjoyed considerable vogue in days of yore, 
“The State's lack of stores comes from the Ruler's 
eommands.”” 

“How #0?” inquires the Duke. 

“One farmer,” is the reply, “can only till a hundred 
mou of land. Tho labours of Spring arv limited to the 
twenty-five days.” 

“And what are the twenty-five days?" 

Kuan Tait replies: “Sixty days after the winter solstice, 
the surface of the ground thaws; seventy days after, the 

d below the surface thaws, ‘Then the farmer sows 
his millet, After oue hundred days from the solstice, he 
. Thus the labours of Spring are limited to 
twonty-five days, The Rulers of these times now build 
Palaces, and the people all have to work at them. If 
Spring i allowed to pass without stopping the work, the 
peoplo lose ‘the twenty-five days,’ and all the land from 
which they are drawn will be neglected land. If one man 
is forced to work at this coreér, a hundred mow go untill 
if ton men, then a thousand mow, and #0 on. After Spring 
ia past, there aro Rulers who still exact corcée in the 
Summer. In this way, the fruite alike of Spring and 
Summer aro lost, Whea corrée is not stopped even in 
‘Autumn, then the saying applies that ‘crops and land are 
ost several times over.’ When the season has passed 
without crops, the merciless Ruler still exacts his taxes 
‘The share of the harvest required to feed the people is 
five-tenths, and the Ruler has already exacted nine-tenths, 
‘and sometimes even, in default of grain, will cruelly demand 
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treasure (83, pi) instead, Tt is by such conduct that 
lawlessness arises and penalties abound,” 

“Excellent!” somewhat hurriedly observes the Duke, 
and continues, “Pray explain fully to mo the policy of the 
T'é el'éng ma (RH MS Be BO.” 

“Those Ralers (ie. of antiquity],” answers the Minister, 
“did not take the time of the people, and so the crops were 
plentiful, the officials (f) needed but light salaries, and the 
people bat scanty donations, ‘The wise Rulers of those 
times caused the farmers to plough in the winter and to 
woed in tho summer, and fruits of their labours fell to the 
Ruler, Tho women being diligent at their nocdlework, 
thoir weavings accrued to the Treasuries, ‘The motive for 
this [levy on the produce of men and womon's toil) wax 
not to grieve or afflict the poople, but because tho scheme 
of fiscal control required that thus it should bo,” 

The Duke then asks how such a policy may aguin be 
carried out. 

Mis Minister answers: “In the Stato of Ya [47 pit 
tho native Stato of Shun] was dovised the system of Ch'éng 
ma, ‘That system was ono of grants made to the man of 
a hundred mou.” [There hore seoms to bo a Iucuna in the 
text, which continues as though the ancient Ruler—perhaps 
Shun—wore addressing the people.) “In gonoral, tho 
twenty-seven [io] days are the timo of your Spring 
labours, and of assisting you with treasure (if). When 
your Spring and Autumn harvests aro plentiful, tho State's 
share of your grain will be  heavior levy.’ Addressing 
the farmers [vic], he ‘The value of the treasure 
(i, pi) in your hands will be reckoned in grain and stored 
in the district granaries, The share of the grain due to the 
Stato is first and foremost ( 72 LE, in orig.]. Tho ime 
Portance of that sharo is tenfold, as providing the salary 
of the various officials of all sorts. When implements and 
arms are furnished in full, then a State exists. In the 
inbsence of treasure, the equivalent in grain is Bxed. Of 
the State's provision for contingencies [? literally, sorvens), 
90 per cont. consists of grain repaid (as taxes] to the State, 
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and of grain to meet [expenses]. Arms being fully pro- 
vided, there is no farther levy for them from the people.’ 
Buch was the #'é ei’ég ma of Yu Ya." 

To this pascage I must add another short one from the 
ninth chapter of the same Section, Translated, it runs as 
follows -— 

“Duke Huan asked Kuan Trii as to the pi ch'éng ma 
(i HR HD. 

Kuan Tait replied: ‘At first taxes were levied from the 
establishments of the three gradts of Great Officers 
(= KX Z M), one chariot aud team of horses with 
twenty-soven men to serve it for each piece of land of six 
square li [? fy A MJ. As to tho pi ch'éng ma, if a piece 
of land of that size were of such and such a quality, the 
yield of grain woald be of such and such a quantity, wad 
the value of the grain of such and such an amount. For 
each such area of land, then, so many treasures, or pi, wero 
‘used [presumably in payment of the tax}, and according 
to tho heaviness of the crop upon it [also], #0 many pi. 
Honce by this pi ch'éng ma aystem, these pi were distributed 
throughout the State, were a measure of the cultivable 
land of the realm, and wero known by the name of pi 
cheng 

It remains to analyse the various terms at the head of 
this entry, which designate the supposed survivors of these 
ancient treasure-tokens. 

‘The first is pi ch'éng ma, a strange-looking compound, for 
tho syllable pi, which I believe is never found except as 
fa mubstantive, scems, at any rato at first sight, to be used 
‘ijectively here, and even #0 the expression is dificult to 
explain. ‘The clue appears to be given in the following 
sentence, which occurs a little further on than the pasazo 
lust referred to: (LZ RRS RS # th 
Slightly expanded, this means, “the plan which serves os 
‘the cross-piece to the pole of the car of State [that is, which 
enables the driver to control the horses, or, in other words, 
the sine qué non of continuous existence as a State] is the 
uo pi ek'éng ma system.” 
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Here, instead of the previous pi ch'éng ma, we have the 
fuller and more intelligible combination Auo pf ell'éng ma 
which appears to stand for “metal currency (Auo-pi) and 
the [system of taxation known as] of’éng ma.” 

Ci'éag ma pi and Ch'éng ma huo, which occur in coin 
books, are, of course, nothing but “money of the ch'éng 
mia systera.” 

Tee cheng ma pi, or Tet ch'éng ma, or Ti'é ma hwo, 
various forms of the same term, are names based on the 
statement as to Shun’s taxation already quoted above, 
where the alternative explanations of the phrase aro 
given. 

Tang chin ho (and in the Lu Shib, Tang chin t'é 
ch'éng ma). This name has come into use from the fact 
thut the two characters @® @, tang chin, in the old script, 
are found on many of the pieces of this type. The current 
opinion among the native writers is that the chin here 
refers to a unit of value, which has already been discussed 
under a separate entry. 

Shum pi, or “Shun’s treasure,” explains itself. 

On the whole, the evidence seems to me insufficient to 
decide whether these curious pieces with their enigmatic 
legends are rightly identified with the pi or treeure 
which Kuan 'Tzit desoribes as in uso in Sbun's time. They 
have a very archaic look, but the true reading of the 
inscriptions is still exceedingly doubtful. It appears not 
unlikely, however, that they offer us the oldest form of 
the pu type that has come down to our times, It would 
be interesting to discover what that form represents, 

Po hsian, (4 %- Meaning somewhat uncertain, but 
probably, “ White and choice.” 

Among various coins issued by the Emperor Wu of the 
‘Han dynasty, there were three types known to numismatists 
apparently by tradition only, and called respectively Dragon= 
money, Horse-money, and Tortoise-money. ‘They aro 
described as being made of an amalgam of silver and tin. 
‘The’ Dragon-money was round, symbolizing Heaven, and 
having the figure of a Dragon encircling @ central round 
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hole. The name, it is recorded in the Section on Food 
and Commerce of the Ch'ien Han Shu, was Po /sian, 
the import of which is probably as rendered above. 

Vissering, On Chinese Curreney, p-40, gives tho traditional 
illustrations of the three coins, as well as the text relating 
to them from Ma Tuan-lin, but he reads Fi, yiieh, fo say, 
instead of 4, po, white, This is also the reading in some 
texts in the Ch’ien Han Shu, but not that followed by 
the editors of Kanghsi, who have 4% Ey #8. ming po haiian, 
“it was named Po haitan.” Vissering translates, ‘its name 
shall be Huan” (a wrong transliteration, os a reference to 
Kanghsi shows), adding in a note that the word “has 
the signification of regulator, a pattern.” Tt has no such 
meaning, M. Lacouperie has, again without acknowledg- 
ment, closely followed Viscoring in this error. On p, xix. 
of the Introduction, he has “8, Tehuan, pattern,” and 
words to the same effect on p. 358, in both cases omitting 
all mention of the first part of the name. 

Pu, Aj. (1) Cloth, (2) Currency. 

‘The treatment of the term pu requires some little care, 
Decause it nppears in connection with the early history of 
‘money in two senses which need to be sharply distinguished. 
Whe first of these senses, and the only one mentioned in 
the Shuo Wén, is that of hempen cloth. ‘The second is 
that of « metallic currency. 

It is, according to Kanghsi (sc. 7), synonymous with 
chien, $4, in the sense of money, and Yen Shih-ku is 
quoted to the same offect,—"*pi is the same as cl'ien, Tt 
is 20 termed to express its distribution (J i) and general 
currency.” 

‘Vissoring is confused and misleading in regard to this 
word of double functions, and M. Lacouperio also, in sumo 
degree, fails to observe the distinction sufficiently. 

‘The Shuo Wén and the Liu Shu Ku both consider the 
meaning of “cloth” to be the original one, and the latter 
‘asserts that the character was ‘borrowed’ to write the pu 
im chan pu (JR 4), £0. apread out, unfold, and in hsiian pu 
(82%), fo spread abroad, proclaim, whence it came also to 




















‘be used for the pu in uo pu (Sf A), enrrency of exchange, 
from the meaning of diffusion or distribution (38 i), 
borne by that term. So, too, Tuan Yu-ts’ai, in his notes 
on pu in the Shuo Wén, holds that the general sense of 
distribution i derived by extension from that of cloth. 

Ik is more likely, however, that the reverse is the onse, 
and that the original sense of pu is the general one, 
equivalent to our word spread. Of this, “cloth,"* ot 
literally “spreading,” as a term for a fabric with a 
certain spread of surface, would be a particular application, 
‘And a currency of metal would be a sccond specialized 
ue of the parent word, applicable to any form of money, 
from its widespread diffusion as a circulating mediam: 

Vissering has not realised this. Thus on p. 3 of his 
work he translates Ma Tusn-lin's HA HAWS a 
by “‘the people of Sang and Tv’ called it Pu, a hempen 
or silk piece of cloth,” and immediately afterwards, “The 
money of the first three dynasties . . . was made of three 
different sorts of metal, yellow, white, and red, and consisted 
farther of cloth, knives, and tortoise-shells.” In both 
instances it is clearly the metallic pu that are intended to 
be understood. 

M. Lacouperie bas the following entry, on p. xviii.: 
“ Pu, cloth, afterwards money. First applied to hempen 
or silk picces of cloth. Used as a medium of exchange 
and regulated into a currency in 1091 ne, it [sie, Qy. 
the term] came into use in a looser way a# money, and 
was especially applied to all small plates of metal employed 
for currency, except the knives. It is chiefly applied by 
numismatists to the small shape of money derived from 
the spade ond saddle money.” On the same page, he 
translates huo pu by “exchangeable (cloth) money,” and 
chien pu by “hoes and cloth”; #0, on p. xii, “Pus (hoes 
or ndzes),” while on p. 32, speaking of these pu-coins, he 
sys, “Their name py, 4, which means ‘spread out,’ was 
used in olden times for this money in the Ts’i Stata” 

So far as I can follow M. Lacouperie, I suppose him to 
consider that the term ps means cloth, but that the metal 
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shope to which the term was applied represents a hoo or 
an adve. 

Now it may again be pointed out that we learn from the 
Ch’ien Han Sha that there was a medium of exchango 
consisting of pieces of hempen cloth, and also of silk, of 
definite size, forty Chinese fect in length, and two fect two 
inches in breadth. Tt is to these ancient “piece-goods” 
that the common expression 4 fil, p po, or “cloths and 
silks,” is applied. 

But when a currency of copper is denominated pu, it 
assuredly cannot be associated with such cloths. Could 
there be a more infelicitous name for a small piece of metal 
money than ‘a cloth”? Vissoring does indeed put forward 
fan explanation, but, so far as Iam aware, it is not supported 
by any historical evidence. He says on p. 4: “Hempen 
and silk cloth and knives were the earliest articles of trade 
generally used for money, and as the first weighed metallic 
money was an imitation of the shape and a representation 
of those articles, the same denominations remained to 
designate those coins. The pu-coins represent a piece of 
cloth, a dress, and the éao-coins are in their outward form 
‘an imitation of a sword or knife.” He further thinks that 
the likeness between the character i and the form of the 
coin so named can be traced. Vissering’s statement that 
the first “‘metallic money was an imitation of the shape 
and a representation of” Knives, seems probable enough, 
Dut surely not of a piece of cloth, (for pu docs not mean 
4 dress"). We ure told exsetly the dimensions of the 
cloths, which were long strips of uniform breadth, whereas 
the puccoins are wedge-handled, shouldered plates, the lower 
part of which is broader than the handle. The latter is 
usually pierced, and the lower edge of the coin is always 
interrupted by a deep wedge-shaped or elliptical opening, 
‘as may be scen in M. Lacouperie’s abundant illustrations 
of the series. If the pu are imitations in metal of strips of 
cloth, how are these peculiarities of design to be explained ? 
Whatever may have suggested the shape of these odd- 
Jooking coins, it can bardly have been a simple length of 
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cloth. ‘The coincidence of the namo is probably responsible 
for Vissering’s hypothesis, and one may surmise that Chéng 
Chi-chi’s ingenious theory us to the eNiian has also bad 
something to do with it, In fact, however, these very 
pi-eoins seem to be the “ancient coius” to which Chéng 
refers as originating the old seal-character form of eh'an. 

Acoupting us beyond dispute the meaning of “metal 
currency” for py, we may note that in the Chou i it is 
by this designation only that money is spoken of, unless 
wo except the title of i'ia su, or Treasury of Monoy, 
where alone we meet the word cf'ian. Further, the Ku 
Ch'dan Hui (vol. i. Ay fH, p. 2) represents Kuan ‘Tait 
apparently as stating that at the beginning of the Chou 
dynasty, yiien fa (which the K.C.H. always treata as round 
coins) wore called pu. T have not found this statement 
in Kuan Tait, but it nay be there, 

M. Lacouperio in his “Catalogue” has made a separate 
division for cartain specimens of early money to which he 
hus given the title of "“Weight-Monoy.” The pivoes of 
thin type in’ Chinese coin-books are, with others, ofton 
styled $b Ai, i pu, that is, oxcoptional or unusual pu. ‘There 
aro other names which ate disousiod under tho entry Pi 
eh'éng ma, but to my thinking it would have beon better 
to havo troated theso coing as a subdivision of the pu 
than to set up m separate class for them. ‘Tho so-called 
“Weight-Money” bears a strong general resemblance to 
tho ordinary pu-coing, being usually distinguished by having 
rounded instead of angular shoulders, atid a conical or 
segmental concavity replacing the wedge-shaped opening 
of tho normal pu. But tho typo seems the same, and wo 
may perhaps regard M. Lacouperie’s “ Weight-Money” as 
the archaic predecessor of the angular pis 

As wo have already seen, M. Lacouperio asserts that tha 
Pw aro hoes, but he does not attempt to moet the obvious 
objection that they do not resemble the Chinese hoe, nor to 
account for the very characteristic opening in the lowor edge, 

I venture to put forward the following theory as a possible 
explanation in the absence of any other. It inyolves an 
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examination of two terms, ¢fi'iao and el’a, which ooour * 
both separately and also in a binomial combination. These 
aro names of two ancient implements of tillage very similar, 
‘it would seem, in function. When the binomial is 1, 
it probably stands not for “the ch’iao and the oh'a," but 
for tho elviao variety of tho ch’a, tho latter term being 
generic. The character $f, ch'iao, is not in the Shuo 
Wen; but in the Liu Sha Ku it is defined as “a sort 
‘of i, ch’a. Used to shovel away earth and other things.” 
In combination, as noticed above, we have 38 di us a 
distinct term. 

‘As for dj, ch'a, it is a charactor with two meanings, 
Tn the Shuo Wén it is describod as a pestle for husking 
grain. But this alleged meaning is not represented in 
literature, at least, no example is cited in Kanghai. Ch'a, 
howover, has also the meaning of s spade or shovel, a 
fact which Tuan Yii-te'ai explains as duo to ‘ borrowing." 
And tho Shuo Wén itself, though silont as to this senso 
whon defining tho word, repeatedly dofiues other terms 
for implements of tho nature of spades or shovels, as 
Gi MB ab. “a sort of ch’a.” Ta fact, as will bo soon 
under the character ¢h’ino in Kanghsi, ch’iao and ch'a aro 
synonyrs, but aro used in diffrent localities. 

Now in the Shantang sculptures which form the subject 
of M. Chavannes’ fine work, “La sculpture aur pierre en 
Ohine,” and which have also boen very well reproduced in 
the Chin Shih So, we find in soveral instances an implement 
represented to which I would draw attention. It looks like 
an abortive tuning-fork, or a hybrid between a two-pronged. 
fork and a spude, One example occurs in the ninth panel 
of the chamber of the “psoudo-Ou Léang,” where the 
Emperor Yi is figured holding it in his right hand. 
‘M. Ohavannes calls it morely “un instrument aratoi 
fut the authors of the Chin Shih So in their notes on their 
woodcut describe it as a ¥ fi, ch'iao ch'a, We meet it 
again twive in the curious sets of figures forming the third 
row of the first stone of the Posterior Chambers (Chavannes, 
plate xxix.). In the Chin Shih So the pictures represent 
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* the figures on a white background, and are therefore fur 
et than the plates in M. Chavannes’ volume, 
The authors of the Chinese work here describe the winged 
personages who hold’ this implement as “grasping a two- 
bladed ch’a (AJ J) i, Miong jén ch'a),” not, as in the 
previous instance, a eh’iao cha. Now these words lang 
gta ela form the Shuo Wén's definition of the spnde-shapod 
instrument known as a diva, and in modern times (but not 
in the Shuo Wén) written gi. Tuan Yi-ts'si, in m long 
and valuable note, has thes observations— The words 
"two-bladed cl’a’ moan a ch’a both sides of which have 
fn odge (or blade). A ¢M’a is an implement for cutting 
into the soil.” ‘This interpretation would agreo with the 
illustration of a /ua given in the Ta Shu Chi Ch'éng 
better than with the view of the authors of the Chin Shih 
80, who presumably seo in the two flattoned prongs the 
two blades” mentioned by the Shuo Wan, 

But for my argument it does not mattor whether the 
implement figured is a Aua, a eM'iao ch'a, or some othor. 
‘That on agricultural tool of such a shapo did oxist onco 
is cortain from those sculptures, and the conclusion T venture. 
to suggost in that in this implomont, whatever ite namo 
sand exact use, wo have tho formal origin of the pu-coina, 

Pu ch'ian, ti GR. Currency, 

This oxprossion, the ordinary phrase eltiian pu reversed, 
was not only the logend on one of the various kinds of 
pu issued by Wang Mang, but it also occurs in Kuan Tait, 
eg. in, ch. 24, p. 9—"The noblos of the Empire brought 
gold, gems, grain, ornamental fubrica (3¢ 3%, wén tui), 
und currency (7 Sits pu eh'iian), to pay to Ts'i in exchange 
for its stone tokens (7 BE, shih pi 

Shén lang chien, % 95 H- Sir Shen's money. 

_ Very small ca”i—some are hardly larger than a silver 
penny—were cast under the Tsin dynasty, by personage’ 
named Shén Ob'ang, 2 36. The Ku Oh’iian Hui extracta 
the following passages relating to their issue 

“The Section on Food and Commerce in the History 

of the Tsin dynasty records that at Wa Hsing [now 
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. 
Huang Chon fu in Chehkiang], Shén Oh'ung alo cast 
amall cash known as Shén fang ch'ien, or Sir Shén’s money 

‘The second passage, from the Ohi Chin Lu, runs thus: 
“The Emperor Ming, of the Wei dynasty, resumed the 
coinage of the S-shu pieces, which continued in uso until 
the Tsin dynasty, Shéa Ch’ung, howover, lessoued their 
size while keeping the same inscription.” 

Such is the commonplace story of the designation of 
there diminutive coins, Vissering docs not allude to them; 
but M. Lacouperio has this brief and staggering entry, 
on p. xix. of the Introduction— 

9. UM $B Puh teh'én tang, wnsinkable lads.” 

Having supplied the nogativo, pu, which does not form 
part of the name, and omitted the word cl'ien, money, 
which does, and taken 2 in its meaning of “sink,” and 
its sound ch'én (teh'én), instoad of correctly reading it 
thén, © aurname, he finally renders lang by “lads” 
(w moaning tho charactor often has), whereas it is really 
hero a suflixed honorific. Surely the restoration bas been 
carried rathor far in this case! 

Tao, J}, or Chin two, Be I], or Tao chtien, J] HB, or 
Tuo ph, J) Wf Knives, or Motal knives, or knife money, 
or knife-treasare, 

This curious variety of coin, if that torm may be applied 
to it, forms tho third of the types into which all Chinese 
copper money falls. 

Kuan Tat speaks of gold and “knife-tronsure,” to pi, 
circulating among the people (Ch'ing-chung, Section 6), 
and of tao pu, “knives and pu money,” being stored in 
tho official treasuries (loc. eit,, Section 9, folio 25). And 
in numismatic works the knives are constantly associated 
with the pu-eoins in the expression dio pu, ‘knives and 
Ply" aa distinguished from the round cath—chin chien or 
‘yan fi, Thus the P'ing hun Shu Section of the Shih 
Chi says, “When the way of commerce was first opened 
to husbandmen, craftsmen, and traders, valuables of tortoise- 
shell, motal coins (Gr §), and knives and pu (JJ a) camo 
into use.”” 

Sms. 1805, 
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On the first page of the Section on Food and Commerce 
in the Ch'ien Han Shu, we find mention of * metal knives 
nd tortoise-shell, with which wealth was divided and gain 
distributed.” 

Tho Ku Ch'iian Hui cites the Tung Ohih, or Memoirs 
of? Ssii-ma Ch’ien, for the statement that money was known 
as “knives” in the States of Ts'i and Chit, which occupied 
part of the modern province of Shantung; and it soems to 
bo the fuct thnt all tho specimens that have come to light 
havo been dug up in Shantung, excopt a few of the 
so-called “Ming knives,” which were found in the neigh 
bouring provinces of CI Of the “large knives of 
Twi” especially, the Ku Ch'tian Hui says that they havo 
all been excavated from Twi territory, and adds, what is 
noteworthy, that they belong undoubtedly to tho system 
of Vai Kung’s Nino ‘Treasuries. ‘This proves that that 
tom in the view of somo of the native critios could not 
Ihave been restricted to the ismue of round money ex- 
clusively. ‘The same work observes that “it has never 
been contested that the knife money dates from the Chow 
and Contending States’ epochs"—say from no, 1120 to 
m0, 260, 

‘The Chin Shih So, referring to tho specimens which in 
the “Catalogue” are Nos. 44 and 1029, considers they must 
dato from an earlier, period than the othor knives, and, 
recalling the old legend contained in the Lu Shih, that 
“Huang ‘Ti fashioned motal knives and instituted the Five 
kinds of treasure, i,” remarks that assuredly knives did 
not make their first mppearance in the State of Ts'i. 

But if knives were used as money in any other region 
than Shantung and Ohihli, and specially the former, there 
scoms to remain no record of the fuct. 

M. Lacouperio on p. xi, of the Introduction, under tho 
years ».c. 679-675, informs us that “The State of ‘Ty'i 
being at war during these yeors, Prince Hwan was finally 
afraid that his armoured bannermen were not sufficient in 
number: in order to facilitate enlistment he succesfully 
authorized the payments of mulcts for slight offetices with 
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their own metal knives, instead of the legal Ring ourrency, 
‘89 heretofore since 950." 

On p. 213 of the “Catalogue” we also find the following 
‘Passage :— 

“The introduction of the Knife monoy in tho state of 
‘Twi, conterminous with the above [Shantung] peninsula, 
ix attributed in a rather legendary way to the following 
circumstances, circa 650 n.o, At tho ove of an expedition, 
the soldiors of the Duke Hwan, of Ts'i, proved dissatisfied 
with the stringent regulations on woights and money which 
hhad previously been enacted by the Prime Minister Kwan- 
Tee (seo pp. 4, 18, and Introduction). ‘Their General, 
afraid of their being disloyal, grantod to them the authori 
zation of making uso of their metal knives for barter. 
Tho people were delightod with tho innovation, which was 
giving them a more convenient medium of exchange, and 
adopted it eagerly. Hwai-nan txe, who died in 122 
and to whom we aro indebted for the preceding stor 
says that in his time they were still faithful to the practice, 
and, despite the changes and modifications which had 
happened in the currenoy, they continued to cast knife 
‘money similar to the patterns of former tim: 

T cannot account for this episode being attributed by 
M. Lacouporio to Huai Nan Tail. As the extract from 
the latter author which follows, dogs not agree with M. 
Lacouperie’s summarized narrative, ands no closer reference 
than to the Chinose author at largo is given, I had the 
whole of his works searched through by @ native scholar, 
with the result that no such story could be found, the 
only passage bearing upon the subject at all, apparently, 
being this s— 

KA BAKKCRP RTE AEH S th 
he RAR EM SH DEK 
H-KA DM ERASHAKRS TAD 


“Huan, Duke of Ts'i, wished to go to war, bat his arms 
‘and uccoutrements being insufficient, he commanded that for 
the graver crimes the offender should pay a cuirass of 
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rhinoceros hide and a three-pointed spear; for the lighter 
crimes the culprit should redeem himself with a portion 
of metal [or perhaps gold]; while unsuccessful litigants 
should pay a sheaf of arrows. ‘The poople were pleased. 
at this, and made arrows out of the efien-bamboo und 
‘east metal into blades, 7]. 

Tt must be this passage which wo find thus summarized 
in the Ku Oh’iian Hui (Sootion ZHoiang, ch. 2, p, 1), but 
with an important variation s— 

“Huai Nan Teit sys that Duke Huan, fearing bis arms 
wore insufficient, commanded that for lighter crimes the 
culprit should redeem himself with a motal knife. Duke 
Huan thus became rich and poworfal, ‘Throughout tho 
history of the Stato of Ts'i, this was the traditional and 
unchanged coinage, As the natural result, specimens have 
boon numerous up to the prosent day,” 

Tt will bo scon that the charactors @ Jp, chin fén, of 
Huai Nan Tait (I consulted the edition of Kno Yu, 7 ), 
huve become @ JJ, chin tao, in the Ku Oh'dan Hui, ‘The 
variation in tho two characters is easy to account for— 
omit the upper part of fén and there remains tao, But 
which ix right? For unless the text of Huai Nan ‘Tait 
used both by the authors of the Ku Ch'ian Hui and of 
tho Chin Shih So is tho authentic one, this version of tho 
origin of the knife maney must bo abandoned, 

But I am fortunate enough to havo discovered, ox T 
believe, the source whence Huai Nan Tait dorived his 
information. That source is again Kuan Txt, in whose 
eighth chapter, on the first page, ocour theso words :— 
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“The Dake said, “Now that the people understand the 
Business of campaigning, is it feasible?? ‘No; was the 
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answer, ‘arms and accoutrements are insufficient. I would 
‘beg that you lighten the punishments, and thus add to 
Your arms,’ Thereupon death was no more inflicted for 
‘capital offences, nor their [respective] penalties for those 
of which maiming was the punishment, but the guilty 
wore made to redeem themsolves by the payment of arms 
and accoutrements, For capital offences # rhinoceros skin 
cuirass and one threo-pointed spear; for offences put 

by maiming, o shield and three-pointed spear ; for o! 
committed by misadyentare, fines of metal [or perhaps 
gold] wore inflicted, Where n charge was brought not 
included in the military code [so the commentator under- 
stands the words chin wu 40 chi], it was settled by the 
Payment of a sheaf of arrows.” 

If this passage bo authentic, it soems clearly to be the 
Dasis of Huai Nan ‘Txit’s version. ‘Th “offences committed 
by misadventure” answer to the “lighter offonces” of the 
Inter author, and the single word “motal,” or perhaps 
“gold,” of Kuan Tait becomes in Huai Non Tx "w 
portion of metal” (or of gold), which does not sensibly 
modify the meaning, and, if I may indulge in a little 
conjecture, a trifling accommodation of the latter text, 
‘4 moro doletion of two insigniticant strokes, so as to 
transform J} into’ JJ, or “‘portion" into “knife,” on the 
chaps, of some one with a theory, and we have 
in of this story of how kiife money came into 
existonco in the State of Ts'i. 

But another and more formidable diffoulty in accepting 
the story ix furnished by the kuife-coins themselves. In 
no senso could they have been used us weapons. Even 
the biggest of them, the “large knives of Ts'i" are only: 
large as compared with the feeble little objects known as 
“knives of Ohi” or “Ming knives.” What sort of a 
weapon is a thin bronze blade not longer than a ruzor, 
but which, unlike a razor, is constructed with an “edge” 
made by a raised rim or lip as if specially provided to 
Prevent its cutting? Yet such is the make of one of 
these terrible weapons now lying before me. Whatever 
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may be the real origin of knife-cofns, those that have come: 
down to us are certainly not specimens’ of Duke Huan's 
ingeniously collected magazine of urms and accoutrements, 

Ts'u tao, or Chin ts'u tao, $§ J] or 4 $f JJ. Tolaid 
knife, or Gold-inlaid knife, 

Another form of knifo-coin, very similar to the ef'i tao, 
was introduced by Wang Mang, and is so named because, 
as Visscring says, “the charactors engraved on these 

ins, denoting the name and value, wero washed) with 





gold, 

Yu sheng cW'ien, WS MR $k. Coins of Domination. 

‘This phraso is found writton with fff for the first word, 
but in cither caso the reading is ya and not yen. ‘The 
meaning of the name is Money possessing magic powers of 
dominating or subjugating (ya ahéng) ovil influences, 

The torm is said in tho Po Ku T’w to have beon intro- 
auced by Li Hsiao-mei, ono of the earlier writers on 
numismatios, and is appliod to various doseriptions of 
modals and other pieces, used as charms—not trae coins— 
of which figures will be found in tho ooin-books. ‘The 
subjoined translation of « passage from a work entitled 
the Ch'i Shing Chi, or Rovord of the Soven Holy Ones, 
fs quoted in ch. 43 of tho Ku Yi Tu Pu, and shows the 
fauctions of these Coins of Domination, 

“The Supreme Ruler of the Tao [? Lao Tait; fe 3M Ff 
in the text] on the 15th day of the seventh moon asoonded 
to the Lin Hall of the Nine Heavens, whoro ho expounded 
the Law to the multitude of Devas, and thus uddrossod 
them: ‘In the Earth below, the people are mach afflicted 
with floods, drought, und postilence.’ ‘Then was the 
Honoured Ruler of the Exquisito Dawn charged to convey 
a precious caskot in which were placed two miracle-working 
Dragon Coins of Domination, to be left to guard the fumous 
mountains and great rivers, and to remove disastrous 
influences. 

Presumably these mugic medals are of Tuoist origin, but 
they re of little real importance to our subject. Mf 
Tacouperie rightly remarks on p. xxi. of the Introduction, 
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that “they have no regular connection with the currency,” 
Dut disfgares a note on the same page by a grotesque 
misrendering of the term as “yen [sic] «hing frien, Jt ME Bt, 
hardly-adequate-to-coins”” ! 

Yit-chia ch'ien, or Chia chien, i 3, or HK B. Elm 
soed-vessel money, 

Diminutive spocimens of cash wore cast in large quantities 
in the early years of the Han dynasty, to which the above 
terms were applied, and fittingly applied, considering the 
size, shape, and tonuity of the well-known socd-vossel of 
the elm tree, It is matter for surprise that with the word 
BR, chin, a pod or seed-vessel, staring him in the face, 
Vissoring should have gone out of his way to mistranslate 
tho word as “clm-loaf,” us he does on p. 29, thereby 
converting a distinctly apt comparison into a quite 
inappropriate one, Bat that M. Lacouperio should hove 
Diindly followed him into this blundor is stranger still. 

Yilan, GI. A round object, specially a round coi 

Modern usage restriots this, as a numerative, to officials, 
curiously enough, while for foreign coins {jj and 35 (both 
Pronounced yilan) are written. 

"Tho Shuo Wén torscly defines the word as tho “ numera- 
tive of objects.” But the author of the Liu Shu Ku is 
more communicative, and writes us follows: “ Meaning: 
Money (gg). ‘T’ai Kung first cast metal into circles, fl, 
to serve as a medium of exchange. ‘They were rouud 
externally nd square internally, hence the character 
consists of [J [wei, of which the ancient shape was a 
circle] and FL (nei, a shell], They are now called cf'ien 
or cash. ‘Tho numerative of shells is MJ, 2'éng, of coins, 
FA. sian.” 

‘Tho Shuo Wén and the Lin Shu Ku do not, we may 
note in passing, analyse the character in the same way. 
‘According to the former, wei, the upper part, is merely 
phonetic. In the preferable view of the Liu Sha Ku, the 
chaructor is an exainple of hui i, “suggestive compounds, 
iu which the general idea of value indicated by J 
combined with the special distinction of circularity, 1, to 
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suggest the word, and make up the character, i, yan, 
a round coi) 

It should also bo noticed that in the Liu Shu Ku the 
torm yiian fa is always written & 2, and not, as ordinarily, 
ah yiian, it will thus be seen, aro what we now call cash, 
and so the same with the yuan fa of Tai Kung. We are 
not warranted, I think, in identifying either the thing or 
tho word with §2, hiian, a metal ring, as M. Lacouperie 
ns done on p. xvii, 

‘The character itself is actually found on the coins inscribed 
pan yi, $ fi, figured on pp, 820, 321 of the “ Catalogue,” 
and attributed by the author of the Ku Oh'tian Hui to 
tho epoch of the Contending Statos, 

Li Teo-hsion, in his notes on theso coins, explains that 
[His interchangeable with fl], while the latter wns anciontly- 
written {ll, 0 that these threo characters are convertible, 
‘and he interprets the inscription as meaning that the coin 
‘was equal in value to half a yilan fa, 

Yiian ft, WH 2. Currency, coinago, expecially, perhaps 
exclusively, the coinage or coins of oppor cash, 

‘This term has been 9 stumbling-blook to Vissoring and 
M. Lacouporio, ‘Tho former, p. 17, says that the torn 
means “Round or eurront Rule.” ‘The latter, p, xix. of 
tho Introduction, writes,  Fuan-fah, curront rule, or better, 
riiles of currency.” Both have ‘misconceived the force of 
the syllable fa, This doos not here have reference to. dine 
or rule, bat illustrates « very common usage of the word, 
namely method, astem. Tn the modern colloquial language, 
to quote from Mateor’s excellent Mandarin Lesson 
P. 282, " # is much used as an affix to verbs, to denote 
the manner of the action, It is sometimes also joined to 
nouns, which it proctically turns into verbs; this 
micans drill, but must be analysed as the method of drilling 
soldiers, oF of soldiering. In all cases 3£ is without accent 














‘Thus, at the present day, $8 3, el'ien fu, is the ordinary 


term: for the copper coinage, the currency, and means 
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literally the coin-ystem or coin-method. So § # occurs 
for the Chinese paper currency or note-system, And in 
the same way, precisely, the old term ylian fa was used. 
According as we consider yian to mean “round” with 
some, or with Yen Shih-ku to signify “uniform and 
current” ($4 i $f4)—according, in fact, as wo translite 
it “ciroular” or “ciroulating”—the full term will mean 
the system or method of round coins (yiian) ; or the system 
of circulating currency: introduced, in either caso, as 
tradition constantly deolared, by ai Kung when Minister 
to the sovereign of Chou, By a natural transition the 
coins themselves came to bo spoken of by the sme name, 
Yilan fs thus becoming synonymous with chien, In mumi 

matic works yian fa is used to distinguish the round cxsh 
from the knife- or pu-coins. 

If the first analysis of the torm bo chosen, a word [M, 
yiian, meaning a round coin, is logically implied, With 
that special meaning and in that special written form, I 
havo not met it, though the character constantly occurs 
in the Shuo Wén’s text, meaning round, eireular, in general. 
But as shown under the previous entry, we have a pan 
Yilan coin, while tho Lia Shu Ku expressly affirms that 
the synonymous character J means money, eA'en, and that 
‘Tai Kung first cast money in the form of circles, — fi 
yiian, Elsewhere tho sano work quotes a remark that when 
@Hien came into use as the word for money, tho earlier 
names ofan and yan, Gl. became obsolete. 

Wo do scom, therefore, to find traces of such a word 
a5 we ate in quest of, and Tai Tung in writing Bik 
for the term yiiun fir is pethaps historically justified. 

Filan pao, 3 H%- (1) A name first applied to cas 
the opening roign of the ‘T'ang dynasty. (2) A “shoo” 
of syove or silver bullion. 

Tt does not seem cortain which of these senses is the 
earlier, nor, supposing it to be the second, what the true 
significance of the namo is, We might, perhaps, conjecture 
the meaning to be silver of “‘prime (7G, yin) value,” 
ie, of the highest purity, A writer named Weng Shu-p'ei, 
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the author of a book on coins, and evidently much esteemed 
by his fellow-author of the Ku Ch’iian Hui, is quoted in 
the latter work (Section Shou Chi, ch. 4) on this point, 
He sa 

“The words ung pao (9 HR), or ‘current valuable,’ 
fon coins derive their meaning from the currency: (jf ii) 
of the latter, But in the term yiian yno the word yaun 
has no derivation. It is nothing but a traditional phrase 
dating from the Kai t'wng money [vie. the cash cust about 
Ap, 622, in tho 4th year of Wu Te]. At that time yiian 
‘pao was a namo for a wealthy man, Under the Yhan 
dynasty, in tho reign Chung ‘”ung, yiaan pao was a term 
for a banknote, aud subsequently the same expression was 
applied to silver ingots, 

Weng's opinion evidently was that thoro first existed 
4 phrase associated with wealth, but the origin of which is 
obscure, and that under the circumstances, t be immediately 
explained, this phrase bocame, by @ popular error, a name 
for the new coppor cash, later for banknotes also, and 
Tnstly for silver bullion. 

The origin of the term as applied to cash ia curious, I 
do not know if it bas beon given before, but Vissoring, 
who devotes somo threo pages to tho Kai yilan cash 
(pp. 100-102), doos not allude to it, 

Tt is thus narrated in the History of the Earl Tang 
dynasty, as cited in the Chin Shih So, After stating that 
in the fourth year of the Wu Ta period, ap. 622, the Sahu 
currency of the preceding Sui dynasty was abandoned, and 
4 new type of coins introduced, beating the legend Kai 
yan Cong pao, Wl FG GM, oF “current money of the 
inauguration," various details are added, and the pasiage 
‘g0es: n—' The inscription commenced at the top, continued 
at the bottom, was resumed at the left hand, and ended 
on the right! If the logend wore read round the eoin, 

i wing cel hn 2 gf hs 
peareieal eite aeiinoteeto 


Howere ‘the pruction ‘must have varied, for “right? 
(hen Ht ar thy sew woe Hr ian taint 
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Doginning at the top and going on to the left [our rigit], 
it also made’ sense, and so the common custom was to 
sponk of Kai Cung yiian pao money.” The same authority 
relates that for a short time in the subsequent reign of 
Chien Féng, 4.0, 666-668, the legend was actually inscribed 
in conformity with the prevailing popular practice, but 
almost immediately revorted to tho standard disposition of 
the characters, which usually obtained afterwards, 

Although the adoption of yin pao os a nusnismatic term 
was thus due to a popular freak, we aro justifiod in 
supposing that the expression already existed, and most 
likely ag the Ku Ch’iian Hui asserts, with such a sense 
that its association with coins would. not seem inappropriate. 
‘The words Mai tung Il used to denote the idew of 
‘opening, commencing, initiating. 

‘Tho point is not striotly gormano to the early history 
of money, but it may not be altogether out of place, in 
connection with this term, to notice the singular errors into 
which M. Lacouperio has fallen in the following passage on 
p- xxv. of tho Introduction :— 

“Syoeo, Ohinose $84 ft. fine silk, is the gonoral form 
for lump silver, and is explained as moaning that, if pure, 
it may be drawn out ander the application of heat into fina 
sitk-like threads, ‘This is, of course, a script-etymology, and 
pure fancy, derived from the ideographioal meaning inherent 
in the symbols, while tho historical etymology must be 
sought for in a foreign term transliterated thereby. Yuen- 
pao, FG WX, is tho common name among foreigners for the 
‘ilvor ingot which bears some resemblance to a native shoe.” 

‘Thus M. Lacouperio. Now for some facts. ‘Tho state- 
ment as to yee M. Lacouperie cites from Mr, Giles! 
“Glossary of Reference,” and, as we have soon, he takes 
exception to the explanation of the term there given. That 
explanation, though usual, is not, I believe, in fact the 
correct one, as the subjoined translation of a note on the 
subject by a Chinese formerly in the Banking business 
shows, while it also disposes of M. ‘Lacouperie’s supposed 
“foreign term transliterated” by the characters, 
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“$4 #  M [literally, Fino silk line silver]. The 
term sycee (fine silk) originated in the Five Northern 
Provinces [Chibli, Shantung, Shansi, Shensi, and Honan]. 
When the Shansi Bankers melt silver into ingots, after 
it hus boon liquefied and poured into the mould, aud before 
it has again solidified, the mould is lightly tapped, when 
there appear on the surface of tho silver fine, silk-like, 
circular lines, ‘The higher the ‘touch’ of the metal, the 
more like fine silk are these ‘circlings’ on the surfuce of 
the silver, Hence ingots of full quality aro classified as 
aye. 

mt merely remains to add that the pronunciation of the 
two characters us ‘aycee," representa the Cantonese and not 
tho northern sounds, due, no doubt, to the fact that the 
Europeans who first introduced this word heard it from 
the lips of their Cantonose Compradores, who adopted it 
from the Shansi Bankers—for it docs not appear to bo « 
Gantonose phraso at all—giving the charactors their 
Contonose values. 

T was much mystified by M, Lacouperie's porvorsely 
incorrect statemont that “ Yien pao is the coronion name 
among forciguers for the silver ingot which bears aomo 
Teswmblanco to the native shoo,” when any resident of six 
months’ standing in China could have informed him that 
tho term yiian pao is never used by forcignors. ‘The ox- 
planation is simple. ML. Lacouporie has taken this sentence 
from Mr. Giles’ “ Glossary of Reference,” p. 128, omitting 
tho initial words “Shoes (of Silver): 55%." It is, of 
course, the “shoo” which is “the common term among 
foreigners,” and not yilan pao, 

[It should be noted that this article was received somo 
time before the, lamented death of Mr. Lacouperie, ‘Tho 
writer, having in the meantime returned to China, could 
not easily bo consulted aé to any alterations he would, under 
the circumstances, haye wished to make in it; so it has 
‘been thought best to print the article without material 
change —Eb.] 



































Arr. X.—An unpublished Valadht Copper-plate Tuseription 
of King Dhrucuena I. By Dr, Tu. Brocu. 


Tare two copper-plates from which the subjoined transcript 
has boon made were entrusted by Dr. Burgess to Professor 
Biller for publication, and he has kindly allowed mo to 
edit them. ‘They are now in the British Muscum, 

‘hoy contain a Sanskrit inseription of King Dhruvasena I. 
of Valabbt, dated (Gupta) Samvat 217 (536-87 a.v,), As 
yaja, be. 13, 

‘ho platos are by no means in good preservation. Both 
in the uppor margin and low down in the left-hand coruor 
of the first. some pieces are broken off, and the right-band 
sido of the second plate is in a similar condition, so that 
in the boginning of the insoription the name of the place 
from which the odiot was issued has boon totally destroy 
‘and, furthor, through tho destrnctive influence of timo, 
parts of many lotters have beon lost, leaving only a fow, 
fand in somo cases almost unreadable traces of them, 
Novorthetoss, it has bean possible, by the help of similar 
insoriptions, to make out the majority of the words, and 
only a fow have remained uncertain, amongst them, un~ 
forlunately, being the name of tho village granted by the 
king. 

Tho language of tho insoription is Sanskrit. Tt is writton 
in prose, with the exception of the two élokas from the 
Mahabharata, quoted os usual at the end, to indicate the 
blessings that follow Iand-granting, and the curses that 
vwill fall on thoso who steal land. 

Concerning orthography or grammar there is nothing 
particular to notice except, perhaps, somo of tho. usual 
Glorical errors to be found in these plates, e.g, Bhatukkal 
instead of Bhotarkhah (line 3); of another grant of 
Dhruvasena T. (Jnd. Ant. v. 205, plate i. 1 4), and Seal 
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of Maliya Gopper-plate Tnscription of Dharasena II. 
(Corpus Inscr. Ind. vol. iii. p. 164), rgja-érih instead of 
rdjya-irth (1, 8); @f another grant of Dhravasena I. 
(Ind, Ant, iv. 104, plate i. 1. 9), and the spelling ¢any= 
00 instead of (dny=eca (1. 27), eto. 

‘The inscription is in the usual form ; after enumerating 
the well-known eamédewli, beginning with tho founder of 
the dynasty, ért-endpati-Bhatarkkah, up to King Dhruya- 
sena I., it records the grant made by the king, strictly 
probibiting any future alteration of it, and concludes with 
the subscription of the king's name and titles, the date 
fand names of the difaka, Bhatti, and the writer, Kikkaka. 

To give n translation, theroforo, of the whole inscription 
would be «mere wasto of time, and I think » few romarks 
will quite suffice to assign to tho inscription its true place 
in-tho rank of similar historical documents. Conoorning: 
its age, it may bo noticed that though the date (Gupta 
Samvut 217; 636-97 a.p.) does not precede the date of 
‘ono other insoription published by Professor Bithlor, Ind, 
Ant, ¥. 205, viz. Gupta Samvat 207, which still romains 
tho first recorded date of King Dhruvasona I, nevertheless 
it is one of the oldest Valabhi Insoriptions which have 
come under our notive, 

Tts main object is to record a grant made by King 
Dhruvasona T,, who calls himself by his usual tities—tho 
great chamberlain, the great genoral, the great kartlakptika, 
and tho great feudatory prince (1, 11), to the congregation 
of monks residing in tho vihira, founded by tho king's 
sinter, Dugda (l. 17), and in another, founded by tho 
teacher, tho venerable Baddhadisa (I. 18, dotryya-bhadantas 
Buildhadaaa), ‘The grant consisted of m villago, named, 
perhaps, Falapraiyaka (?), which I have beon unable to 
identify, described as situated in the neighbourhood of a 
district oF village, the namo of which is illegible, a fow, 
most uncertain letters, alone remaining (1. 14). Of the twe 
monasteries mentioned in our inscriptions, the first is arell 
known from other inscriptions of the same king and his 
successors (e.g. Ind. Ant. iv. 1755 ibid, 1065 v. 63), and 
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very often was favoured with Iand-grants by them. The 
second is a now one, and, as far as I know, has not hitherto 
been found in any other inscription, Probably it was one 
of the some hundred anighdrdmas, of which Hinen Tsiang 
gives us a short account in his Si-yu-ki (translated by 
Beal, ii. 266), quoting by name only one great saighardma, 
not far from the city which was built by the Arhat Acira 
('O-che-lo), identified by Prof, Buhler with the monastery 
of Atharya, mentioned in a grant of King Dharasena II. 
(Und. Ant. vic 9), and to which cortainly also belonged 
tho other monasteries at Valabbi, whose names aro found 
hero and there in similar inscriptions. 

However, this vory fact that King Dhruvasena, himself 
a worshipper of Siva and descondant of a Sivaitic family, 
is again soon in this insoription making a grant to 
Buddhist monks, is of no small interost, us it confirms one 
of the few historical accounts concerning these foudatory 
Kings of Valubhi, exhibited to us by their epigraphical 
documents, viz the fact that though themselves devoted to 
Siva-worship, thoy wore great protectors of the Bauddhas 
who lived in their country. And it may be said that tho 
inscription forms an important link in the chain of historical 
records, and that together with kindred facts, viz, that 
Dudda, the sister of several i 
fa follower of the Buddhist faith (paramopisiki: Ind. Ant. 
iv. 105 f, plate ii 1 5), and w founder of a Buddhist 
monastery; thnt, perhaps, Bhagirkka, the founder of the 
ynasty, bad already built a similar ono (Ind. Ant. vi. 9), 
and that later on the illdstriowy King Gubasena, who 
formorly calls himself devoted to Siva (paramamihesvera: 
Twit. Ant. ix. 174) is suddenly called “the ardent devotes 
of Buddha” (paramopisake: Ind. Ant. v, 206), from 
which it appears that this raler was actually converted to 
Buddhism ; it confirms in tho first place the wide extent 
of Buddhism in this country during the sixth and seventh 
centuries 4.0., snd in the second exhibits an example of 
religious tolerance among medimval kings, not unworthy 
indeed of the two great emperors Aéoka and Akbar. 
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Ant. XL—The History of Kilwa, Ezited from an Arabic 
MS. by S. Anrnun Sona. 


Tt would soom at first sight as if the history of a small 
African island were hardly worth tho trouble of editing 
in its original and not very stylish Arabic dress, But it 
was a saying of Scaliger’s that omnis historia bona, and 
no people soem to have realized the truth of this more 
than the Arabs. An event once recorded simply us and 
ecause it happened, may by the advance of time be brought 
into now clearness and significance. Once in possession of 
the fuct we can agreo upon the fiction at our leisure, And 
from this point of view we have every reason to be grateful 
‘that the influence of Islam tended to narrative rather than 
criticism, to veracity rather than profundity, In the present 
instance wo haye « record, scanty indeed and prosaic, but 
fone to which in the excitement of the scramble for Africa 
we can hardly be indifferent. It is true that the author, 
after a fashion not uncommon in the East, conducts us 
to the crisis and turning-point of his story, and then 
‘wuddonly relapses into silence, but not before we have seen 
find recognized “the intruder on his anoient home.” The 
arrival of Vasco da Gama opens a new chapter of history, 
of which, with its complications and surprises, we have 
not yet come to the end. 

‘Tho present edition is based upon a MS. believed to be 
unique, numbered Or. 2606 in the collection of the British 
Museum. ‘The MS, was presented to the nation by Sir 
John Kirk, who himself received it as s gift from Barghash 
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‘b. Sad, Sultan of Zanzibar. At the beginning the Saltan 
has written the following words in lettors of gold :— 


ASLAN LS, 58 per juz! reall GLO Na 
Me or tee ot Ee tS het Beda! 
Uf da Sy salAee 5g ye IF apy 2 


The copy, which only fills seventeen folios, ix quite 
modern, being dated 1877, ‘The writing is neat and clear, 
bat it is obvious that the scribe was more oxpert in pen- 
manship than in philology. The author, though, as wo shall 
see, he mentions the date of his birth, modestly suppromes 
his name, nevertheless ina MS. note on one of the blank 
leaves of the book, Sir John Kirk hus preserved what 
‘was doubtless tho local tradition, us follows: “Notes on 
the History of Kilwa, by Sheikh Moheddin of Zaozibar, 
1862” (Rien, Catalogue, Suppl, p. 801). Howevor, it seoms 
not improbable that the text, as wo havo it, in » modern 
compilation from some ancient rocord closely resembling, if 
not actually identical with, tho Chronica dos Reye de Qui 
found by the Portuguese (Do Barros, Asia,” i, vil, 6). 
In that case Moheddin would not be the author, but the 
compiler, who cither did not know, or for somo roason 
suppressed, the real author's name, “The Kasi Mubiyy el 
Din,’ honourably mentioned by Burton for his proficiency 
in Arubie ( ir)" i. p. 425), in doubtless the same as 
our Moheddin; but the grammatical inaccuracies with which 
the text abounds, if they ate not entirely the fault of the 
scribe, point to not mote than @ provincial level of attains 
ment in the compiler, 

After the usual pious invocations the author describes 
how he undertook tho work at the request of the Sultan, 
whose name we shall learn Tater on. He tells us that ine 
devoted special pains to’ the elaboration and adornment of 
the style, which, left to ourselves, we should hardly have 
guessed from the baldness and occasional clumsiness of 
the narrative as wo have it, He divided the work into 
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& profiice und’ ten chapters. From the niture of this 
preface it would soem that his conception of history 
Tesembles that of the Inte M, Taine, at least to this extent 
thut, before entering upon his narrative, ho is eareful to 
Jay a philosophical groundwork in the shape of a discussion 
of understanding and ita rules of discipline, Understanding 
was God’s first creation and His best, It has two forms 
or phases, of which one is susceptible of increase and 
ecrease, while the other is not, ‘Thoro are certain features 
of character and conduct which point straight to the per- 
feotion of man's understanding; others haye no such 
Value ns evidence, It sometimes happens that pretender 
to undorstanding is placed in a position, in which he can 
no longor hide the real moagroness of his resources, Such 
an impostor was Abi 'I-Qivim ‘Abd al-'Axiz; and tho 















placo where he had duped his fellow-citizens is related 
in full. 

‘Tho wuthor now turns to the main business of his nur 
ative, and, in the first chapter, describes the founding 
of Kilwa by Persian immigrants from Shirix, ‘The story 
gocs that there was a Sultan of Shiraz named Hasun b. “Ali. 
‘This Sultan bad six sous, and one day ho saw a vision 
of a rat with on iron snout nibbling and gnawing at tho 
walls. From this he forcboded the rain of the country, 
and so, his first thought being naturally of his own safety, 
he determined to make good his escape while there was 
‘ot time, Ho communicated the vision to his sons, who 
‘agreed with him us to ite meaning and moral; but they 
urged tho difficulty of inducing the amirs, the wazirs, and 
the other notables to consent to their departure. However, 
this difficulty was eventually*solved by a stratagem of the 
Sultan’s devising, and the whole family, seven in number, 
‘sailed away from the doomed country in as many ships. 
OF these it was the sixth that came to Kilwa, At the 
time of the immigration Kilwa was an island only at high 
tide, for the water, as it subsided, uncovered a neck of land 
which it was easy to traverse on foot. ‘The new-comers 
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found 2 Muslim already settled there with his family, and 
© mosque. From him they learned that the country 
Delonged to the chief of the neighbouring district of 
Almuli, who was then absent on a hunting expedition. 
After a fow days he returned to Kilwa, and the stranger, 
being pleased with the island, offered, through the mediation 
of the friendly Muslim, to buy it, Tho chief named his 
terms, which were that the stranger should surround the 
whole island with coloured cloth. This was soon done, 
and the chief took the cloth and surrendered the island, 
All the while, however, he cherished the secret intention 
of returning with an armed force to destroy the immigrants 
and carry off their goods. ‘This was guessed by the Muslim, 
who had scted as interpreter, so he warned the strangers 
to provide for their safety in time. Accordingly, as soon 
fs the chief's back was turned, they set to work and dag 
a trench in the neck of land joining Kilwa to the continent, 
After a short time the chief reappeared at the usual spot, 
and waited for the tide to go down and leave a dry puseago 
to Kilwa; but the water never subsided, so he returnod 
to his own country defeated and disappointed. And this 
is how Kilwa came to be, what it now is, an island. 

‘The author then proceeds to enumerate the carly 
sovereigus of Kilwa. The first was ‘Alt b, al-Husayn 
b. ‘Alf, ‘called Ighawumij. He reigned in the middle of 
the ninth century of our er, and established his son, 
Mubammad b. ‘All, as ruler of a neighbouring 
called in our text sometimes i+, and sometimes '. 
After a reign of two years and a half Muhammad died, 
and was succeeded by his brother Bashat b. ‘Ali, ‘Alf 
himeelf, that is the Persian igmigrant, reigned over Kilwa 
for forty years, and was succeeded at his death by another 
+All, son of Bashat. 

The second chapter describes the political changes. pro- 
duced at Kilwa by the repeated incursions and encroachments 
of a tribe called qJaeal. These people ra re 
county, overthrew th gorernmeat, aad mt up » Chie of 
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their own race, named Halid b. Bakr. But after a reign 
of only two years and a half Halid was expelled by the 
people of Kilwa, and the government then passed into 
the hands of Hasan b, Sulaymin b. ‘All, a grandson of 
the first founder of the colony. However, he had not 
een long in possession before the enemy overran Kilwa 
8 second time, Hasan fled to Zanzibar, and his place 
and power were given to an Amir named Muhammad b, 
al-Husayn al-Mundhiri. But the people of Kilwa combined 
once more to overthrow the government of the stranger, 
and under the leadership of the son of the exiled Sultan 
they went to the house of the Amir, and imprisoned him 
there. ‘Then they sent a deputation to Zanzibar to bring 
back the Sultan, Meanwhile the Amir, who had managed 
to escape, hurried to the aea-shore to encounter the Sultan 
‘and oppose his landing, but he was slain by the followers 
of Hasan, who thus returned in triumph to his kingdom, 
His reign, lasted for fourtoon yoars, and his successor waa 
Hasan b, Dad b ‘AIL 

In course of time the supromacy passed from the house 
of ‘Ali to that of Aba ‘lkMuwahib, whose carcer is 
described in the third chupter. Ho succocded his grand~ 
father Hasan b, ‘allt, who had taken tho sovervignty by 
force, and kept it for cightoen years, In his youth Abit 
‘-Mawahib journeyed to Aden and Mecea, and: acquired 
great proficiency in saored science, ‘The author now 
introduces the mother of Abi ‘l-Mawahib, bat in an 
episode the abruptness and irrelovanoe of which show 
plainly that, though the MS. runs on without a break, 
something must have been left out by the scribe. But 
this, at least, seems to be clear, that Abii ‘l-Mawahi bowed 
iis position to the voluntary renunciation by his brother 
Did of his right or his claim to the kingdom. Tho 
first act of Abii 'l-Mawihib, as soon as be felt that his 
Power was secure, was to avenge his father! by chastising 
the people of Anite. He ravaged their country, and 


} Here again the author is alluding to « fact not otherwise deveribed or 
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subjected it to his rule. But at this point our author's 
besetting fear of prolixity comes upon him, so we aro told 
nothing more about Abi l-Mowihib, except the length 
of his reign and the fact that in his time tho mosque at 
Kilwa had fallen into such a stato of decay that the poople 
wore obliged to worship in tents, Aba ‘I-Mawahib, had 
reigned fourteen years when he died, and was succeeded 
by his brother Diaid. ‘This king was noted for piety ; 
nevertheless, when his reign was still measured only by 
days, he was dethroned and replaced by Husayn b. Sulaymiia 
al-Mat‘in, Husayn died a martyr in the holy war againat 
the infidels of Almuli, and was succeeded by ‘Palit by 
al-Husayn, who was prosumably his son, ‘Palit started on 
4 pilgrimage to Mecea, but died before reaching daixe, and 
his son Husaya b. Sulaymiin, who had acted as viceroy 
in his absence, beoame king. Husayn himself afterwards 
accomplished the pilgrimage, and, with better luck than 
his father, returned safo and sound, 

Tho fourth chapter opens with u brief xooount of the 
reign of Almalik alAdil. His real name was Muhammad 
, Sulayman b, al-Eusayn, and from his original post of 
governor he was raisod to suprome powor by the will 
of tho nobles and tho people. At hi death, after a reign 
of two-and-twenty years, ho seoms to havo boon auccoeded 
by his son Sulaymiin, Tt was in the reign of this Sulton 
that tho mosque was rebuilt, which, in the time of Abi 
‘I-Mawabib, we saw in a state of decay. A son of tho Sultan 
Husayn, named Hajj Riish, askod permission of Sulayman 
to rebuild the mosque, and Sulaymia, while he geanted 
permision, insisted upon defraying the cost himself with 
& gift of a thousand pisces of gold. Hajj Rash objected 
to the condition, but, feeling that if he refused the gift 
ho would lose the grace, ho outwardly eomplied and took 
the money; nevertheless, he built the mosque entirely. out 
of his own rosouroes, and when Sulaymin died, he was 
careful to return the thousand pieces to his heirs, ‘The 
work, however, could not be completed without divine 
sssistanee, ‘Tho original columns of the mosque had been 
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of planed stone, but the workmen were incapable of restoring 
them, so the new columns had to be made of wood, and 
the difficulty of proouring it of the right size had almost 
brought tho work to a standstill, when the providence of 
God guided the people to the discovery of some wood that 
in sizo and quality was exactly suitable, And against 
such as might be inclined to doubt the miracle the author 
‘appeals to the credible eye-witness of two persons, one of 
whom was the Sultan Muhammad, by whose order 

book was written. At the death of Sulayman, Isma'll b, 
Husayn b, Sulaymin was chosen to succeed him, and he 
reigned thirteen years, About this time there uppeared 
fa protender to the throne in the person of Sa’, son of 
the Sultan Hasan, Ho went to Zanzibar, and bogged the 
Sultan there, namely Hasan, son of Abi Bakr, to aid him 
in his designs upon Kilwa, ‘Tho Sultan consented, and 
accordingly Said and un Amir of Zanxibur, named Zabayr, 
started for Kilwa at the head of an armed force. However, 
nows of their approach reachod Kilwa, and the threatening 
coalition was dissolved by means of a bribe, judiciously 
ndministered to Zubayr, by Iemi'il's Amir Mubammad. 
Suid himself reached Kilwa, with only four attendants, to 
Joarn that a reward had been offered by Tamil to anyone 
who should bring his Head, At firat he went in disguise to 
the house of the Qidi, but finding bimself recognized, ho fled, 
and his goods were then seized by order of tho Sultan, 
Eventually the tide of popular fecling scems to have 
turned in his favour, Hasan, son of the Sultan Sulayman, 
sought him out, and presented him to Ismail, by whom 
ho was pardoned. Nevertheless, he thought it prudent to 
live disgaisod and in retirement until the Sulton Ismail 
was dead. Aftor the death of the Sulton, tho Wazir 
Sulayman and the Amir Muhammad debated the matter 
‘of the succession, and privately agreed that it ought to 
fall to one or the other of them; so the Wazir, when ho 
saw that popular feeling was on the side of the Amir, 
withdrew in his favour, and the Amir Muhammad made 
himself Sultan, On the death of the Waxir Sulayman, 
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which occurred only a few days before his own, Muhammad 
appointed Sad to the vacunt post. 

Tn the fifth chapter we learn that the Sultan Muhammad 
was succeeded by Ahmad b, Sulayman, who, after a reign 
of o single year, was sucoveded in his turn by Hasan b, 
Ismi'il. ‘Then follows the long episode of the coming of 
Mas'id to Kilwa, which happened in the reiga of the 
Sultan Said. Al-Malik Mas‘tid was the son of al-Malik 
al-Mu'ayyad al-Ghassinf, Sultan of Aden, and he hud beea 
driven out of Aden by the Sultan ‘Alt b, ‘Tahir. ‘This 
+All b, Tahir had formerly himself beon compelled to quit 
his native place, Juban, in order to escape the tyranny 
and oruelty of Mas‘td’s futher al-Mu'ayyad. Ho then 
went as a pilgrim to. Mecca, accompanied by anothor 
exile from the same cause, namely the Sharif ‘All b, 
Safyan, From Mecca they continued their journey to 
Modina, and hero it was that ‘Alt bad a dreum, in which 
hho seemed to hear the prophot say to “Riso, ‘All, 
and take Yaman!” Ho dreamed the samo thing three 
times, and though his companion had had no such visitation, 
they: yot could not agree as to its meaning, each thinking 
that the other ‘Ali was intended. But the upshot of it 
all wan that they determined to set out for Yaman, after 
vowing that whoover should prove by the event to be the 
elect of God would mako the other his wazir, When 
they reached Yaman they found Mu‘ayyad dead, and tho 
Kingdom in possossion of his son Muy'id, who was thon 
at Aden, On tho approsch of ‘Ali and his companion the 
people of Aden deposed Mas‘id and elected ‘ANT in his 
stead, and the latter immodiately despatched his. brother 
‘Amir b. ‘Tahir with « numerous force to Aden. Where- 
upon Mas‘id closed the gates of the town, and retired to 
fortress in tho open country, intending to carry on 
the war aguinst ‘Amir from thence; but the arrival at 
the fortress of a messenger from ‘Amir was enough to 
induce the garrison to imitate the treachery of their 
brethren at Aden. However, it was not until Amir was 
Actually introduced into the castle of At Ta‘akkur, by 
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stratagem of the governor,* and the people of the place 
openly declared for him and his brother, that Mas'ad 
abandoned the straggle and fled from the country. He 
went first to Zayla', bat, hearing that Said was Sultan at 
Kilwa, he determined to visit him, and renew, if possible, 
the friendship that had sprang up between them at Adon, 
when Sa‘id and his father, Hasan b. Sulaymiu, were 
pilgrims together, On his arrival at Kilwa he was 
graciously received by the Sultan, who loaded him with 
presents and favours; but when, on a subsequent occasio 
‘and under tho régime of a different Sultan, Sulayman b, 
Muhammad, he repeated his visit, be found that other 
times had brought other manners, “We ask you,” said 
tho maguates of Kilwa, “not to come to us a second timo, 
for tho country has declined, and the folk aro enfooble 
#0 do. not come here to disgrace both us and yourseli 
‘Thoreupon Mas'id rotired to India, and dwelt there. As 
for ‘All b, Tahir, he guined possession of tho wholo of 
Yaman, and rulod in the spirit of the strictest orthodoxy. 
Moroover, he kept the promiso which he had made to 
‘ali b. Sufyn, ‘Tho death of the Sultan ‘sooms 
to have thrown tho whole kingdom into confusion. ‘Tho 
Amir Sulaymin seizod the government for himself, and 
advanoed his brother Muhammad to the dignity of Amir. 
Ho reigned for a your-and-u-half, and his succossors wore 
‘Abd Allah and ‘Ali, the two sons of Hasan, the preacher, 
Tn tho sixth chapter wo come to a break in the succession 
of Sultans, proporly so called. ‘The real power has fallon 
into the hands of the Amir Muhammad Kiwabi, who 
appoints nnd deposes puppets of his own choosing. On 
tho death of ‘Ali, the preacher's son, Muhammad set up 
the Wazir Hasan b. Sulaymin; but after a reign of six 
years bo deposed him in favour of the Sultan Sabbat b. 
‘al-Malik al-Adil, Av the end of a year Sabhat died, and 
Muhammad once more raised Hasan to the chief place if 
not to the chiof power. Daring his reign it happened that 
there was a disturbance among the people, and several of the 
itizens—including Sabhat, the preacher, and the inspector 
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of weights and measures (J: <+\)—quitted the country. 
and went on a pilgrimage to Mecca. When the time to 
depart came, they prayed God to further their retura to 
their own country, if it should be for good; but if not, 
they resigned themselves to the will of God. ‘The prayer 
was answered, but in a way that showed the difference 
between the proposal of man and the disposal of God; 
for of the six pilgrims, one died at Mecca, others at 
different points on the homeward roate, and only. two 
survived to reach Kilwa. It was about this time that 
Muhammad again deposed Hasan, and appointed the Sultan 
Tbrihim b, al-Malik al-Adil in his stoad. Ibrahim kept 
his pluce for as many as five years; but in the course of 
his reign Hamwn mode an attempt to win back the powor 
which he had twice enjoyod at tho good ploamure of 
Muhammad. ‘This, howovor, Muhammad, in his meal for 
order and decenoy, would by no means allow, He urged 
that Hasan was disqualified by the more fuct of his 5 
Mo belonged to a house only of wazirs, whereas the chiof 
of tho atate was w doscondant of kings. Novortholess, ELasan 
held to his point until he had provoked a tumult with 
bloodshed; but in this Fortuno declared against hin, und 
ho retired a fugitive to 4S, where ho dwelt threo years, 
‘Thon Muhammad dotormined to taste for himsolf what he 
had 20 often bestowed upon others, 0, having ejected 
Ibrithim, he assumed the style and performed tho functions 
of royalty, When he had thus sufficiently gratified 
ambition or curiosity he abdiented, and called Fudayl b, 
Sulayman to the vacant place, 

At the boginning of the seventh chapter the author, with 
unwonted precision, records the exact date of the accession 
of Fudayl, namely, the year 901 aftor the flight. Now 
fs soon as Hasan heard of Fugayl's accession he detormined 
to make war against Kilwa, and advanced us far us plage 
called (32 gts, At the same time an ambassador was 
sent to Kilwa from the court of Zanzibar to endeavour to 
‘make peace between Hasan and Fudayl on the basis of the 
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restoration to the former of his title and power. Malammad, 
‘who was still really at the head of affairs, mot the proposals 
of the ambassador with his old appeal to constitutional 
propriety, Te was out of the question to eject « prince 
of the blood-royal in fayour of the son of a waxir. When 
it happened before it was for a particular reason which 
existed no longer, If Hasan consented to take his placa 
as un ordinary citizen with tho rest, he would be allowed 
to come back, but not otherwise. The ambassador was 
charged to return with this answer to Hasan, but he post 
poned his departure for a fow days, and in the interval 
Muhammad died, In fact, if not always in namo, ho had 
governed the country for fiftoen years, and he was succeeded 
in his eapaoity af Amir by Ibrahim, won of tho Sultan 
Sulaymia, While the ambussudor was making his way 
Duck to Zanzibar with the nows of Muhammad's death, 
Hasan was proparing to advance upon Kilwa with a largo 
foroo of Muslims and infidels, Ho had hoard of the death 
of Muhammad, ‘and imagined that the lust obstacle in tho 
of his ambition was now removed. He set out from 
Gp pes, but when ho had reached a pluco called Kisibi, 
Fadayl and Tbrithim became aware of his approach, and 
font a deputation of tho chief men of Kilwa to demand 
the reason of his hostile attitude and movements. Ho 
replied. that the object of his expedition was to assert his 
alaim and his right, No one but himself was entitled to 
rule. Tt was true that he had been ejected by Muhammad, 
Dut for no causo except the antipathy between them. Finally 
hho instructed the deputation to press his claim upon the 
‘Amir and the people of Kilwa—Fudayl was not mentioned 
in order that he might return to his own country and 
‘resume hia rightful place. ‘To all this Fudayl and the Amir 
simply replied in the old terms of Muhammad. Whereupon 
Hasin changed his tactics. He took no notice of the 
‘answer; bat despatched his son Se‘id with a numerous 
following to Kilwa. ‘They entered the town to all appear- 
ance like ordinary travellers, and took up their abode at 
their own house, As soon as they wore settled the Sultan 
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and the Amir sent a large foree to bring Said into their 
presence, At first he offered resistance, but he was over- 
powered and brought with somo of his following before 
the Amir, who demanded the reason of their coming in 
such force to Kilwa. Sud roplied that his fathor had 
seat him merely to get a house ready for him, and that 
Hasan himself would arrive shortly, but with no hostile 
intention, When it was urged that he would hardly ba 
brought such a large following, if he had not meant mischief, 
he again denied it; 90, to make sure, they. compelled 
to swear to the trath of his denial by God most high 
and the glorious Koran. Ho was then instructed to com- 
municate the fact to his father, warning him at the samo 
time to make no move that night, but to wait till the 
following day, when he would be met by the Sultan and 
the Amir; and escorted pencefully to Kilwa. Accordingly 
the deputation sot out, consisting of some of Sal's own 
followers reinforced by a party from the town; but whon 
Hosan learnt all that had boen done ia his name or on 
his account, be killed those of thom that belonged to Kilwa, 
and prepared to advance upon the place that vory night, 
But tho people were on the alert and kept guard with 
all their forces until daybreak, when they were suddenly 
attacked by tho troops of Hasan. A groat battle wns fought, 
the result of which was so decisive, that Hasan’s one caro, 
whon he heard it, was to save himsclf by flight to W442 ake, 
Hero he founded a kingdom, which, after hie death, passod 
in succession to his son Muhummad and his grandson Hasan, 

Tt was during the reign of Fudayl that the news was 
brought from Mozambique of the appearance of throe 
ships of the Franks under the command of an admiral 
named (Jail. After a fow days they passed Kilwa 
without touching, and made for dive, where tho chief 
and people, in ignoranes of their true character and 
intentions, were at first inclined to receive them hospitably ; 
but being warned by one who know the intruders better 
that im reality they came for nothing but espial and 
spoliation, the Muslims then tried to cut their anchors, im 
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order that the ships might run aground and so be destroyed 
and plundered, But the trick was discovered, and the 
strangers sailed away to Malinda; and here the people, 
though they woll knew that their coming boded no good, 
were too frightened to refuse them anything they chose 
to ask in the shape of wood, water, and other provisions. 
Lastly they demanded a pilot, and departed, first for 
Tadis, and then for their own accursed country. All this 
happened in the year of the Aight 904, a year otherwise 
remarkable in that it witnessed the birth of the author 
of this book. In the year 906 came the Qubitéin Gayl i 
with sovoral ships to Kilwa, He» demanded wood and 
water, and that the Sultan or his son should be sent to 
confer with him. However, the Amir and the people 
would not venture to let the Sultan go in person, #0 they 
disguised. one Luqrain, son of al-Malik al-Adil, in tho 
fashion of royalty, and sent him instead. Then they 
carried the water down to tho shore in vessels, and 
signalled to those on board to como and fetch it, But at 
this moment one of the Amir’s servants, named Hi 

Ibrihim, wont down to the beach, and ordered all the 
water to bo taken away, 0 that when the Christia 

arrived, they found none, and returoed in anger to their 
ships. ‘Thea they went to Malinda, where they wore 
aguin cordially received, and supplied with whatever they 
demanded. But before their final departure they chose 
toyen men that were Christian perverts, ‘Two of these 
they settled at Malinda; foar they sent to Guzcrat, to 
the Saltan Mahmid, and the soventh to Kilwa, As for 
the Indian agents, their Christian sctivity was soon cut 
short, for they wore circumcised by the lord of the 
country, and embriced Islam. At Kilwa the peoplo were 
at firet in doubt whether they should receive the uninvited 
‘guest; but in the end their fear of the power behind him 
provailed, and they quartered him upon a distinguished 
citizen named Muhammad b. Ruka ad-Din. This man 
‘was a merchant of great wealth and high character, under 
whose guidance the Christian spy made himself acquainted 
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with all the internal affairs of the country, both small and 
great, Muhammad was peculiarly fitted to act as informer, 
secing that ho had long been meditating treachery on his 
own account, In the year 907 came the admiral Wd 0S 
with a single ship to Kilwa. In appearance bent upon 
commerce, but in reality a spy, he too made friends with 
Muhammad, in whose treacherous schemes he saw his own 
opportunity. In the year 908 _J,al\ returned with several 
ships, On his arrival he was immodiately joined by the 
spy, who related all that he had learnt, especially that 
the government was in danger from the wealth and 
influonce of Muhammad, and he advised the admiral to 
domand an interviow with the Amir Ibrahim. At first 
the people were inclined to play their old trick, and send 
‘a substitute, but the spy was too acute for them, so 
Ibrahim wont to the interview ncoompanied by two lawyer 
named Ayyab and ‘Umar. At this point the author 
suddenly breaks off with the words, “Here ends what I 
found.” 

Tt will be seon that this narrative deals for the most part 
‘with local cireumstances and confined interests; nevertheloan 
it is not without salient points at which it can be brought 
in contact with larger eycles, Yakiit makes no more than 
the bare mention of Kilwa, as follows: 
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nor docs Ibn Batita, in his account of his travels, devote 
much space to it: “I set out by sea for the city of Kulwat 
3d), which is large, and cor of wooden houses” 
(tr. Leo, p. 57). ‘The statement in the text that tho island 
‘was first colonised by Persian emigrants in tho middle of 
the ninth century corresponds in the main with whut we 
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Yearn: from other sources. For example, Rigby, i 
Report on the Zanzibar Dominions, writes (p. 47): 
earliest settlement of Arabs on the east coast of Africa, 
of which there is any authentic account, is that of the 
El-Harth tribe from the neighbourhood of Bahrein, who, 
about the year A.n. 924, founded the cities of Magadosha 
and Brava, About sixty yours later, the city of Kulwa 
was founded by a colony of Persians from Shiraz, and from 
these settlements the Arabs and Persians gradually extended 
their authority over the whole of the east coast as far as 
Sofuls, and also possessed themselves of the islands of 
Zanzibar, Pemba, and’ Monfea”; and Burton. records « 
similar tradition (“Tho Lusinds,” iv. p. 416): The 
foundation of Kilwa by the Arabs is popularly assigned 
to A,, 960-1000; but tho settlemonts may have existed 
in the time of the Periplus.” Of the places other than 
Kilwa at which tho Persians landed Auk or duke in 
obviously Mombasah. ‘This would appear in any case from 
tho context, but the following gloss on fol. 72 of tho MS. 
makes it certain :— 


thet st Ley 5S MS ys hl ge 


Tha Tatiita spolle the word a5 (Lee, he). coy in 
apparently the island of Yambo (Burton, dc. ii. p. 192), 
Viel is “Pemba, called by the Arabs *.Al-Khuthra* 
or the greon island”! )y58 is Hinguwan or Anjan 
(Burton, Ze. i. p. 840). Whatoyer wo may think of the 
story about cutting the trench and so changing Kilwa from a 
peninsula into an island, in any caso it affords a possible ox- 
planation of what Correa notices in “Tho Three Voyages of 
‘Vasco da Gama”: The city stands on an island which is 
‘surrounded aud encircled by the sea-wator, but on the land 
side thore is little water, which at high tide is knee-deep.” 
Th 1857 Burton heard at Kilwa itself the native account 
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of the purchase of the island: “A certain: Shaykh Yusuf 
from Shangaya bought land from Napendu, the heathen 
Theadman, by spreading it over with cloth, built the old 
fort, won the savage’s daughter, slew his father-in-law, 
and became the sire of a long race of Shirazi ‘Kings of 
the Zinj” However, he adds in a note, “the tale of the 
cloth is suspicious” (* Zanzibar,” ii p. 962). Tt may be 
worth noticing that Burton (10. p. 337) gives the same 
name to the mainland as it bears in our text, ‘Barr el M 
gdssecall, whatever may be its correct form, is here uns 
Aoubtedly the name of a tribo; but it was taken by De 
Barros for the name of a king. Ho speaks (\Asia,”” 
Decada i, Liv. viti. cap. vi.) of a certain “Alo Busolo- 
quete,” whom, though he belongs to the period of the 
carly struggles of the immigrants with Gussaxal, it in 
Aifficult. to fit into tho chain of events as wo have it, “40 
qual succedeo Duut seu filho, que foi langado do Quilow 
08 quatro annos de sow reinudo por Matata Mundalima, 
que era Rey do Xanga sou imigo, © Daut so foi pera Montin, 
onde morreo.” If, howevor, we assume what socnns probable, 
that the two accounts have diverged from a common souroo, 
wo might venture to identify the gi of our text with 
Xanga. Converning the latter place Burton writes as 
follows. (‘* Zanzibar,” ii, p, 358): “Southwards, at the 
bottom of the bay, appeared the islet of Sinjo Kati, and 
opposite lay tho Mlango, or gate whero the depth diminishes 
from eighty to six fathoms, und leads to Sanjo Méjoma, 
This may bo the Changa of the Kilwa Chronicle, whose 
‘King’ Matata Mandelima expelled in early days Daud, 
the Sultan of Kilwa.” 

The episode of the rebuilding of the mosque receives 
a certain addition of historical probability from the account 
of De Barros (i¢.), who attributes to ‘Soleiman. Hacon? 
great activity in tho way of fortifying and beautifying 
Kilwa; but there is this difforence, that whereas in our 
taccount tho restorer was compelled by the incompetence of 
his workmen to use wood where his predecessors had used 
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stone, Soleiman Hucen is said, like another Augustus, to 
have found Kilwa wooden and to havo left it stone, Dr. 
Rien gives about a.1, 859 as the date of Mas‘id’s arrival 
at Kilwa (‘Catalogue of Arabic MSS,” Supplement, p. 392). 
Our account of what preceded and followed the expulsion 
of Mas‘id from Aden differs considerably from that trans- 
lated by Johannsen in his“ Historia Toman.” For instance, 
the Iutter makes no mention of the coming of Mas‘ ax 
8 supplinnt to Kilwa, or of his final retirement to Indi 
Ts it possiblo that in 242! we may have a corruption of 
ono of the places to which Mas'Td is said to have made bis 
way after leaving Aden? doy G pls om Spranall Lely 
50 MN ob lel MI ye re (Or. 3205, fol. 40; of Johannsen, 
Ze. pp. 187 and 273). «iS is, perhaps, Kwale or Khwale 
(Burton, he. i. 144 and ii. 335). ‘Tho reading 42 ots is 
not without its difficultion; but the not very violent chango 
of 62 to would enable us at least to compare Ly? ote 
with Mgongeni, that is Kilwa Kivinjya (Burton, Ac, 

p- 441). Our whole difficalty is involved in the endeavour to 
harmonise two different aystoms of geography—the ancient, 
in which ‘Kilwa? is used, or seems to be used, as the name 
of w single placa; and the modern, in which tho same name 
denotes a varied distriot of towns and islands, ‘This being 
8%, I can ouly suggest tho pomibility of m connection 
botwoen, Kisibi and what is now callod (Kilwa) Kisiwi-ni 
or Kisimi-ni. ‘The coming of the Franks merges the 
provincial squabbles at which we have beon assisting so far 
iu a national commotion :— 
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fitle which De Barros is always caroful to use when speaking, 
of him, Almirante, It sus on his first voyage to the East 
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in 1497-09 that he passed Kilwa in the mannor described 
in our text. They arrived before Quiloa,” says Correa 
(lo. p. 89), “where the Lord sent them a contrary wind, 
so that they were unable to fetch the port, where the 
‘Moorish pilot had determined on wrecking the ships even 
though he died for it there on the spot, from which the 
Lord delivored them by not giving thom a wind for entoring 
into the port; and they ran along the coast, and reached 
the port of Bombuza, also a great city of trade with many 
ships” It may be observed that what the piety of the 
chronicler explains es the intervention of God, the fanoy 
‘of tho poot attributes to the favour of Venus (Camoens, 
Canto i. 100-102), We also learn from Correa that the 
person who understood the roal character of thp atrangors 
aie) oF or LSe—ind warned the inhabitants of 
Mombasah against them was the Shaykh of Mozambique 
himself (Zc. p. 99). Moroover, tho little episode of tho 
anchors was ono which th Portuguese chroniclors, at any 
rate, wore not likely to forget or to suppress." At mid- 
night two canoes began to cut the moorings of the Berrio 
and the Sam Rafuel: they fled when tho alarm was givon” 
(Burton, “Tho Lusinds,” iv. p. 425), CGalydey in Pedal 
aro Cubral, the discoverer of Brasil, who ‘set out aa 
chief captain of thirtoon ships on the 9th of March, 1500." 
3) 45 is Jofio da Nova, who sot out on the 16th of 
March, 1501 (Commontarios, /c.). 

Vaso da Gama sot out on his second voyage in 1502, 
‘There is no talk this time of being supernaturally conducted 
past Kilwa and its dangers; on the contrary, the admiral 
is determined to get the island into the power of the king, 
mastor, Our text Ieaves it in doubt whether the A 
Tbrabim hed actually roplaced the Sultan Fudayl by fair 
means or by foul, or whether, as in the case of Muhammad 
Kiwabi, he wielded the real power behind a puppet king. 








the commentaion of the grost Afonso Dalboquerqus, Hakiuyt Sop. iis 
p. xvii. 
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‘We learn, iowever, from De Barros, that before the arrival 
of the Portuguese ‘Habracmo’ hud become ‘ ubsoluto 
Senhor de Quilhoa’ (“ Asia,” i. 2, p. 240), while Burton 
records a more definite tradition to tho effect that tho 
great port was then ruled by a certain Sultan Ibrahim, 
murderer and usurper” (“ Zanzibar,” ii. p, 363). The 
account of the spies is illustrated, if not literally 
confirmed, by the statement of De Barros (Jc. i. 1, 400) 
that Pedralvares, before he started for India, left behind 
him two ageuts named Joio Machado and Luiz de Moura 
with instructions to find a way of penetrating into the 
kingdom of Prester John, ‘The Portuguese word. degredaion, 
applied to theso agents, corresponds with sufficient exuctnons 
to tho Arabio 3p<sa)l, 

Muhammad b, Rukn ad Dia we may suppose to havo 
‘boon the real name of the interesting personage who 
us in tho Portuguose annals variously disguised us Mahomat 
Anconij, Mahomed Avcone, and Mahomed Enoonin. Te 
Appears that when Da Gama proposed an interviow with 
Ibrahim, tho latter asked for a safe-conduct, Tho sequel 
ig thus told by Correa (Ac. p. 203): “'Tho king, aft 
sending to ask for tho safe-conduct, came to anothor 
decision, which was not to go and speak with the captain 
major, ‘Thera was with the king a very rich Moor, and 
tho chief man of the city, named Mahomed Arcono, who 
entertained thoughts of rising up against the king, aud 
with falso intentions he said to the king that he ought to 
{go to the captain-major aod not be wanting to his word, 
because the captain-major would not violuto the safe-conduct 
which ho gare him; and the Moor said this beeause be 
‘well understood that the captain-major would not let the 
King go unless he did what ho required of him, during 
which something might intervene by means of which be 
might be made king, and ho would do all that the captai 
major wished.” ‘This exactly coincides with the Arabic 
account of the character and policy of Mubummad, while 
the passage in which De Barros desoribes the meeting 
‘between the admiral and Muhammad, each triumphant in 
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‘his own way, throws light upon the alloged earlier intrigues 
of Mulammad with Jogo da Nova: “o Almirante folgou 
muito de o ver, por quéo fiel amigo sempre se mostrou 
‘a08 Capittes que alli foram, The admiral took much pleasure 
in seeing him, as he had been a fuithfal friend of the 
‘captains who had gone there” (/.c. i. 2, p. 82). Muhammad 
lived to reap the fruit of his statesmanlike sagucity in 
Lis own elevation and the degradation of his country. 
"The king? became a vassal of Dom Manuel of Portugal, 
and eventually in 1505, when “D. Francisco d’Almeyda, 
first viceroy of Portuguese India, landed a force of 600 
men and fired the city, Sultan Ibrahim fled, and was duly 
deposed in fayour of one Mohamed Ankoni, who had 
proved himself a friend to the Buropeans: he preferred, 
however, placing the power in the hands of Micanto! (?), 
the only son lef by the murdered Sultan Alfadayl (El 
Fuaiyl)" (Burton, Zanzibar," ii, p, 364), 

It is, thorefore, not to be wondered at that the chronicler 
for the soribo should fail us just at the critical tim 
and after all it may be doubted whethor the entire a 
pression of what might sound awkward or disgraceful in 
the telling, damages the cause of truth in the long run more 
‘than the civilized urt of mistopresentation to which our 
political and ecclesiastical historians have accustomed us 
in the West. Ex nihilo whit jit, and a vacuum may bo 
filled with a verity; but lies once produced multiply at 
‘such a rate, that—like the vermin in the Grock monastery 
—if thoy were ull of one tondency, they would cust truth out 
of houso and home, 
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WES ple at oe SY, BL nds NYE Fa We 
eho sees oe Menke Olt Aa ee es 
iS Spl etal 22 thy es OS Jetall oll UD 
calelcall ONS sees pall obey SOS, Jl te 
EN nla S588 Eley pte pie Jal 5st ths Sly 
NE pall pls endl) Gal) Ghost, Jail 
Bat clay yell ee oe lly al Mot ue Us 
HY 7h LE oe NS IG ade Qt Se 
ot Band ty WL eb ps Sty lo Ge gk 
daly Spe Sg 58 SEU ey nals Bll Fee 
PG LLNS Cpl 2G, otal iy allll Spay 
Nally Hall papa Baan Laydl sesly all Sy ane cla, 
Ba Fe ye Blanes oy oll BE MN ed SL 
hey LLG Spall Fae FIN Sill Spall SEU ey Zeal 
HN Sly LS eet ety lad! O85 pall lb 
8) op Sees cle Gp Be a Petal od 83, 
ed Ae si OLN Coky iypey Uh Cols aid pall 
pO Nal ob pele Veasl OO diel Ba ee he 
SSNs Le le ye Oy eet paalyt pal 
peed pa US oT Lett ad Nye ot Nol Gat Cab 
Aeally eaall al Nye Noy tee ae US} all O05 
pil adlly Glas pal gb S cet) ete UI 
Fpl pst Las, sacbal dee atl ht laa, ae ail, 
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MB. Gay. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


1, ‘Dax Bursese Hrrorapess. 


Wadham College, 
February 12th, 1894, 


Dean StI shall be obliged if you will permit mo to 
ask « fow questions from our members, und especially those 
in Burma, rogarding what is commonly known as the 
“THitawpadetha” (Hitopades), which was published in 
Burmese, at Rangoon (with other matter), in 1881, and 
translated by mein the Zndian Magasine in 1887. 

It purports to bo a direct translation, from the ‘Thintha- 
goraik’” (Sanskrit), of that portion ealled “The acquisition 
of Erionds,” but differs considerably from the versions 
generally known, As far as the end of tho story of 
Dirghakarna and the Vultore (Jalatta) the resemblance 
to Johnson's version is strong, and it appears that many 
aris are literally translated, but, after this point, though 
there are ono or two similarities, it is clear that, if the 
translation has been continued, and it is not merely the 
work of u Burmese compiler, there must have been a 
totally different Sanskrit version. 

Parts of the Hitopadesa are quoted in the “ Mani-ratana- 
pon,” historical work, edited by the Abbot Candalanka 
in Av. 1781, but they differ slightly from the version 
published in 1881, 


uae, 1895. Ey 
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‘The questions T would ask, then, are:— 
1. Who was the author of this translation ? 
2. Whon and whore did he live ? 
Aro there any other Burmese versions ? 
4. Is there « Sanskrit text to be found in Burma? 
5. Is there a version peculiar to Southern India or elae- 
where from which this has been taken ? 


‘This version should contain the following stories :— 
Tho elephant who was killed by juckals, 
‘The hermit and the Kinnari. 
‘Tho story of Prince Srigutta. 
‘The story of tho thrush (#) and the kito. 
‘The frog who killed the lion. 
‘The quick-witted monkey and the crocodile," 
. Guttaravasi, the merchant who was lost by the mutiny 
of his crew. . 

Ono romarkable fact about tho Burmoso version is, that 
it is perfectly froe from anything that in indeoont, 

Yours truly, 
R. F. St, Aypaew Sr. Jouy. 

Te the Sorter of the Roya Ait Sut, 








Neoeepe 


2. Serepnissana, 


87, Nordre Fasanoej, Frederiksberg, Copenhagen. 
Feb. Ath, 1895, 

My Dear Six—I am inclined to agree with Mr. St, A, 
St, John in referring the insoription of the gold leaf scroll 
found at Rangoon to Binya Nwé, “commonly kiown as 
Rajiidirit (Rajadhiraja)," (7 his father war the only ong 
called * Lord of the white elephant,” for I think now thut 
the expression selebhissara (which is as good Palins aetis 
bhissara) really must be dissolved into seta-+ibhu-+issara 
lord of the white elephant, and not into Sotobha-4issara, 











1 hie fe not tho samme ar Vanarinda-jtaka, 
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‘as thero is no people or land called Setebha, And when 
Binya Nwé is styled rajidirit=rajadhiraja, and is said to 
have taken possession of Dagun, now Rangoon, and to have 
devoted his lutter years to religion, this fits well with the 
inscription in which bo is called raja sabbarajissuro, ete., 
and ratanattayamamako, saddhasaddho, ete, If kupati 
cannot be taken as a noun propor, as you think, it will 
yory well do to understand it with the same meaning ns 
Dhiipati=the sovereign of the land. 

As for the scroll, I remember tho late Mr. Norris, one 
day in 1858, bringing it to the Asiatio Society's Rooms for 
my inspection, Ha had himself gone down to Profesor 
H, Hl, Wilson, at the Bast India House Library, to fotch 
it, Mr, Norris was a very conscientious man, and T am 
suro he himself would have taken it back again to the East 
Tndia House, I suppose, therofore, that it must now be kept 
either in the India Office Library or in the Indian Museum 
attached to it,—Bolieve mo, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 








V. Favssiut. 


3, Tue VinvZonanarrnna. 


Dear Six,—It may not be without interest to the readers 
of tho R.AS. Journal to notice a citation and short quo- 
tation of the Vidyidbarapitaka contained in the Adikarmu- 
pradipa (MS. R.A.S, Cat, by Cowell, and Eggeling, No. 69, 
nd Minayof, Recherches sur le Bouddhisme, trad. Assiex 
de Pompignan, dans Musée Guimet). 

The so-called Vidyiidharapitaka has hitherto only been 
Known through “Hiouen Thsing’s Life and Travels’ (see 
St. Jalien’s translation, i, 159, ii, 38, and 8, Beal's Fo- 
‘Koue-Ki), and moro recently through I-tsing’s translation by 
ALE. Chavannes, pp. 101, 102, “Les pridres magiques 

‘kia (Vid 
dhsrapitaka), La traduction do pi-t'i (Vidya) eat pridros 
‘magiques, t’ouo-louo (dhura) signif tenir dans les mains, 
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pitti-kia (pitaka) signifi reousil. Tl faut done dire: Te 
‘ecucil de pridres magiques.” 

‘The St. Petersburg Dictionary, smaller edition, gives the 
word Vidyadharapitaka, followed by the sign? In the 
larger edition is added the uote: “Vidyadhara Pitaka (vie 
de Hiouen Thang, 159), doubtless a mistake for Dhiaront 
Pituka, as is the reading in Hiouen Thsang, ii, 38. To 
judge by the index it is this last which is wrong.” And 
surely enough the index under Dhiragt Pitaka has, “Read 
Vidyadhara Pitaka (Kin-tcheou-thsang).” But the above- 
‘mentioned passage in Mf. Chavannes' important coutribation 
establishes clearly enough that in this instance the St. 
Petersburg Warterbuch is wrong. 

‘Tho few lines of Hiouen Thsang concerning tho Vidya- 
Aharapitaka are worthy of inquiry and discussion, as they 
are, nowadays, the very basis (alas! insufficient) of the 
historical scheme about the Buddhist Mabayana canons. 
What are the facta about the Vidyadbarapitaka (Dharant- 
Pitaka) and the equally obscure Suinyuktasaficayapitaka ? 

Dr. Kern, in his wonderful sketch of Northern Buddhism, 
hhas tried to explain names and things with a most reliable 
carefulness ; I dare not eay always with a definite certitude. 
‘The problem is a very hard one, and a large part of the 
work is given to theory. Perhaps it may happen that Dr. 
Korn’s hypothesis will be confirmed by a further examination 
of documents, and if so, no one will be more glad than 
myself, as the story of Hina ond Mahayana becomes far 
more intelligible if we are duly authorized to accept the 
conclusions of the Dutch scholar. 

“Tu Hiouen Thsang we find a very important statement, 
Ho tells us that at the Council of Rajagrha, immediately 
after the death of the Buddha, five Pitakas were composed, 
that is to say, the three official or canonical ones, and besides 
them the Samyakta Pitaka and the Pitaka of Dharaui's, 
which he elsewhere mentions under the title of Vidyadhura 
Pitaka. ‘This statement of the Chinese pilgrim is quite 
truo, if only its trae meaning be grasped. ‘There is not 
the smallest ground to suppose that the charms were younger 
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‘than the Suttas, the Vinaya, or the Abbidharma, Whether 
the collection of them, as we now have it, is as old as that 
of the three Pitukus can neither be proved nor disproved. 
till it has been edited. The Pitoka of the Dharani’s 
corresponds to the Atharva Veda, just as the threo others 
correspond to the threo other Vedas . . .”! 

‘The passage of the Adikarmapradipa which is the subject 
of this letter, is a very short one; it occurs at the end of 
the work in a somewhat diffuse explanation of Tantra ritual 
and Vinaya precepts, It runs (fol. 12a io fine)— 

‘Na mandracittena saryadi muditacittena nipyanyecittens : 
tatha coktam Vidyadharapitake : 

‘Tapas tapaspsi sarvai dirghakalakrtanyapi 
‘Anyacittena mandena sarvam bhavati nisphalam 
Punah pradayaveliyi 
ityadi saddharmasvadhyayadind piirvaritram — jagarikt 
karttavya. 

Te is unnecessary to point out the very common character 
of this idea, I think I have read it several times already, 
presented in the same or quasi the same terms, especially in 
the Bodhicaryavatira by antideva, 4.. 600 (edidit 
Minayef)— 

‘Tapas tapinisi sarvapi dirghakalakrtiny api 
Anyacittens mandeua vrthaivety aha sarvavit. 
(B.C.A. v. 16.) 

I am, of course, not able to say whether the writors 
fof the Adikarmapradipa hd in their minds the same 
Vidyadbarapitaka of the Chinese pilgrims, There may 
be many Vidyadbarapitakas, A Vidyadbarapitaka (dhitrayi- 
Pifaka) is properly a basket of books or special works 
(like Sitms or Sistras in Brakmanical schools) for the 
use of men directly engaged in magical business. ‘The 
Vidyadhoras are not only himmliche Boten” or “ Engel,” 
‘but also “des porteurs de priéres magiques”” (compare the 
meaning of the word “ vidvan” in Tantra rituals). 

‘We have (Cambridge, Paris, Oaleutta) soverul collections 


1 Kern's Dadihiswns” i, 510 and fol, 




















(saigraha) of Dhatapis and Hridsyas which can claim to 
the title of Dharani or Vidyadharapitaka. Like writers 
of similar handbooks the editor of Hiouen Thsang’s Vidya- 
dharapitaka (used or referred to in the Vibaras visited by 
the pilgrims, and compiled at an uncertain date) had, for 
the completion of his work, to correct every Milatantra 
approved by the regular schools Mahisainghikas, Yogiearas 
(se Wassilicf's Buddhism). Every Buddhist’ work has 
been canonical and worshipped as “word of Buddha” 
(Buddbabbasitam) by some part, not in every case known, 
of the Saiagha, 

Employing the word Pitaka in this historical sense, it 
appoars that Vidyddharapitaka would include all the reliable 
works of mediwval times which could have been classified 
amongst the Yogatantras (compare Paficakrama, ii. 1), 

In the actual state of our knowledge it would be 
unwise to say more. The Dhirapt and the Vidyadhara- 
pitaks seem to be different names for the same thing. Can 
it be affirmed that some Dhitranipitaka or Tantra Sathgraha 
has been promulgated by the Mahisainghikes of Rajagrha, 
together with the three Catholic canonical baskets? Nobody 
can yet hope to have a certain opinion on this point, To 

the very words of Dr. Kern, “Nichts kann wedor 
bowiesen, noch widerlegt werden che die sanskritiachen 
und chinesischen Texten edirt sind.” The only disputable 
point is the very “vraisemblable” opinion of Dr. Kern, 
Our Tantra and Dhirani collections are not so modern as 
it has been said; they have in the Atharvamantras in the 
Kangikasiitras a very old and classical prototype. Both 
Tantra und Atharva manuals have, I daresay, the same 
origin, and that x contemporaneous one. . 

Tt is established by the,present notice that the Vidya- 
dharopitaka is not, as MM. Roth and Bohtlingk seem 
to be persuaded, a word fancifully elaborated by Stanislas 
Julien, or Chinese writers—Yours respectfully, 

Louis pe ta Vauiée Pours. 





Ghent University. 
Feb. 22nd, 1995, 
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4. Omwese Brocnarnican Dicrioxany. 


Dean Sm—Would you allow me to call the attontion 
of your members to the existence, in the Society's Library, 
of a very valuable biographical dictionary? It is usually 
known 8 the Shih-hsing-pu, but is entored in the published 
catalogue (J-R.A.S. 1880) by a faller title, “Li-tai-ming- 
sion-lich-nu-shih-hsing-pu,” a biographical account of 
‘successive generations of illustrious men and virtuous 
women. As the word men has been omitted in the cata 
logue translation of the title, and the fuller title used in 
the catalogue is unusual, the existenop of this important 
ook may easily be overlooked. It is not in the University 
Colloge collection —Yours faithfully, 








BE. HF. 
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(Ganuary, February, March, 1895.) 





J. Guwenat Merrixos ov Te ovat, Astario Soctery, 


165th January, 1805,—Lord Reay (President) in the Chair. 


Tt was announced that— 
Madamo Ragozi 
Miss Kennedy, and 
Tho Rev. W. G. Shellabewr 
hhad boon elected mombors of the Society. 

Mr. Hugh Raynbird, Jun., gavo a desription of 
Collection of Models of Imploments, Weapons,, Utensils, 
oto. ; and of MS, Books of. Grammar, Music, Folklore, ete., 
from Chota Nagpur, which wre shown at the meeting. 











12th February, 1895.—Lord Reay (President) in the Chai 


Tt was announced that— 
Mr. Kunwar Kushal Pal Sinha, 
Mr. George Phillips, 
Mrs, Mabel Borte, 
Mr. ©, Otto Blogden, 
Major W. Livermore, 
Mr. Hugh Raynbird, Jun., 
Mr. Diwan ‘Tek Chand, and 
‘Tho Rev. J. J. Bambridge 
hhad been elected members of the Society. 
Mr. F. F, Arbathnot read a paper on the “ Nigiristan,” 
a Persian didactio work, written in 4.0, 1331-35 by 
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Mu‘in-ud-Din-Juwaini,-and not hitherto translated into 
ny European language. 

Tho paper commenced with a sketch of Persian literature, 
from the time of Naushirwan, a Sussanian king [a.p. 530— 
578], to the end of the sixteenth century a.n. It thon 
went on to describe the work forming the subject of the 
paper us follows: The Nigaristin, or Pioture Gallery, was 
written in imitation of Sa‘di’s Gulistia or Rose Garden, 
tus the author himself tells us in his Preface, of which the 
following is an extract 

“One day, in my great despondency and helpless Ianguor, 
T found myself with some intimate friends in the assembly 
of my futher, Ibn Mu‘in Al-Juwaini, who was among the 
most distinguished of the period for his literary aocomplish- 
menta and tastes. I hoard how the compositions of old 
authors were being discussed, ond how everyone present 
‘quoted, according to his ubility, passages from somo favourite 
author, praising him to the utmost, until the turn of the 
Gulistin of Shaikh So‘di arrived, a work which is w storo 
House of elegant verses and witty sayings. Tho wholo 
assembly unanimously praised the beautiful composition 
and perfect clogince of the arrangement of the treasure 
book of sovereigns, the facility of whose diction and subtlety 
of whose meaning fully harmonize with the tones of the 
organ, and the beautiful colour of red wine, yea, represent 
tho limpidity of the rivers of Paradiso and of the water 
of life. The company bore witness to its eminent high 
dogroe, and its unparalleled excellence.” ..,.. . 

“I said that althongh this Gulistin is like the fabled 
garden of Tran, the abode of such flowers [of speech] and 
of curiosities of stories, that it may be expatiated upon 
and explained down to endless future generations, it hay 
already since « long time booome the eubject of discussion, 
not only in Toarned assemblies, but also of common story: 
tellers, 60 that its beauties aro considered trite and obsolete, 
‘This is tho special fault, not of the Gulisiza only, but of 
the iuman mind, which soon becomes fatiguod by the in= 
cessant repetition of even the most clegant books, ‘Thus 
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‘many treatises of ancient authors bere, after being locked 
up in libraries of colleges, fallen into disuse and noglect 
to such a degree that boys just beginning to learn to read 
exchange them in the bazaar for blank paper in the shops 
‘of booksellers, and more especially at the present time 
when people aro oppressed by calamity.’ 

The author then goes on to relate how ho hinted that 
hiis father should undertake the writing of a new book in 
the style of the Gulistin, but the latter recited tho following 
distich of Firdausi :— 





“The father has become old, and thou art young ; 
‘Thou art fit for war and heroic deeds.” 


‘After much consideration of the difficulties, with medita- 
tion, hesitation, delay, and encouragement by his friends, 
all of which aro described at considerable length, the author 
‘at last makes up his mind to set to work, and sayss— 

“Although I had no wares to offer in the bazaar of 
those who aro endowed with excellence, and had no renown 
among tho learned, I complied with the desire they had 
oxpresed, bogan my arduous work, wrote on the «amo day 
fa portion of tho chapter ‘On Generous Behaviour,’ and 
continued the work till I brought it to completion, ending 
with the following verse :— 


“When Mu'Tat drew the characters of this picture, 
Tt was tho Arab year seven hundred and thirty-five 
By the efforts of the musk-dropping reed, 
‘ho door of a hundred closod treasures was opened. 
‘The author hopes his name will survive 
‘When he is removed from this perishable world.” 


‘The author then goes on to describe how and why 
tho book was named the Nigiristin, a recital of which 
fills some pages in the Preface. And then with an spology 
to mon of excellence and a trust in the loniency of critics, 
and an expression of good wishes towards the Hamavi 
furnily, he finishes his Prefuce and gives the table of the 
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contents of his work, divided into seven chapters, as 
follows :— 


1. On generous behaviour. 
2. On asceticism and piety. 
3, On laudable conviviality. 
4. On love and amorousness. 
5. On preaching and advice. 
6. On virtue and mercy. 

7. Various admonitions. 

Mr. Arbuthnot’s paper then gave a short deseription of 
the contents of Sa'di’s Gulistin or Rose Garden, and of 
Jamis Bibiristin or Abode of Spring, works of the same 
nature as the Nigaristito, and then proceeded :— 

About the author of the work, by name Maulana Mu‘tin- 
ud-Din Juwaint, a few words will not be superfluous, Ho 
is aupposed to havo lived during the eighth century of 
Hijrah [a.v. 1301-1398), but the exact date of his birth 
and death cannot be fixe. Ho is reputed to have been a 
man of great piety, and a disciple of Shaikh Su'd-nd-Din 
Hummut in Sufism, and of Fakhr-ud-Din Isfarvin in 
es. Like Sa'di, Mu'ini appears at one time of his 
life to have been a wandering Dervish, but to have travelled 
generally in company with others, and not alone. Ho 
alludes to. stationary habitation or monastery in which 
he lived, and to other circumstances of his life in the 
Nigitistan, It is uncertain whether he was married or 
not, but he alludes always in very respectful terms to his 
father, who was likewise a Dervish and a scholar of high 
attainments. 

The Nigaristin, an imitation of Sa‘di's Gulistin, is con- 
sidered by some critics to be superior to it, The work is 
well known in Persia and Central Asia, for tho astronomer, 
Prince Ulugh Beg, to whom the Shaikh Bahrabad brought 
‘one copy a8 a present, caused it to be transcribed in the 
most elegant manner, and it thus obtained great colebrity 
in the countries beyond the Oxus. It was written during 
the years A.D. 1333-35. There are two good copies of it 
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in the British Museum, one of which is described. in Dr. 
Ricu’s catalogue of Persian manuscripts there, while the 
other has been Iately purchased in Teberan, both in good 
order and complete. The Bodleian Library at Oxford 
possesses three copies of this work, all noted in Professor 
Sacha and Ethe's catalogue [No. 1447-1440] of Persian 
works there. In the Bibliothaque Nationale at Paris 
there is only one copy of the work, not very well copied, 
fand at St. Petersburg there is a copy in the Imperial 
Public Library. No copies are to be found in the Librarios 
of Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Gotha, Munich, or Leyden, 
neither are there any in tho India Office Library, or in 
the Libraries of King’s College and Trinity Colloge, 
Cambridge, or Eton College. The work muy, therefore, 
bo said to be rare in Europe, and has not been hitherto 
translated into any European language. It may be hero 
stated that there are several other works of the same 
‘amo, written by various authors, and dealing with difforont 
subjects, But of all theso, the prosent one under review, 
‘a collection of moral and other ancedotes in proso and 
verse, is the most celebrated. 

‘Tho translation of the Nigaristin was propared by tho 
Into Mr. E. Rehatsek from three copies of the work, which 
hhe compared and collated. One copy he had in Bombay, 
‘and the two others were sent to him from this country, 
‘Sue of them being a copy made from the manuscript in 
the British Museum, and the other a very correct and well- 
‘written copy obtained from Mr. Quariteb. 

‘Tho whole of the work will be found to be permeated 
with Sufiem, a creed and a subject which seems to have 
Jud an extraordinary attraction for many Persian poets and 
futhors. ‘To enter into full details of this interesting beliot 
sould take up too much time. The late Professor Palmer 
thus desoribed Sufism as “a strange combination of the 
puntheism of the Aryan races and of the severe mono- 
theism of their Semitic conquerors, and aims at loading 
men to the contemplation of spiritual things by appealing 
to their emotions. The keynote of the system is that the 
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human soul is an emanation from God, and that it is 
always seoking and yearning to rejoin the source from 
whence it sprang. Ecstasy is the means by which a nearer 
intercourse is obtained, and absorption in the Divinity the 
ultimate object to be obtained.” 

With this explanation it will perhaps bo easier to undor- 
stand the constant references to the Deity that are contained 
in the following phrasos: “Tam a hiddden treasure, and 
I would fain bo known.” “That all is Ho, and all is from 
Wi 

“Neighbour, companion, and fellow-traveller, all is He; 

Tn tho habit of « beggar and in the satin of w king, all 
in Ho; 

Ho is in the concourse of divisions, and concoalod in the 
mansion of reunion: 

By God, all is Ho; certainly by God all is He.” 

Again: “What is Thine is mino, and what is 
Thine.” “You am I, and Lam You.” 

So long as tho Sufi is conscious of tho least distinction 
botweon God and himsolf he is not thoroughly pormoated 
by the Unity of God. To attain this perfect knowledge 
fand to arrive’at the stago of direct Union with God, can 
only be aoquired by long coarse of study, contomplation, 
and intelligence, ‘The manner of reaching this unin. 
telligible mental condition in dosoribed in Sufistio language 
as that of a traveller journeying (ie. turning tho attention 
towards God] along the rond, and putting up at various 
inns or taverns [ie stages in which the traveller ix 
immersed in the Divine mysteries] provious to his acrival 
at a complete knowlodge of tho Truth [God]. This journey 
is commenced by the neophyte or searcher after God, who, 
continuing his inquiries, becomes a disciple, and is thon 
fairly Inunched as a traveller, whose whole business in life 
is the prosecution of the journey’ s0 that he may ultimately 
arrive at the Knowledge of God. The soven stages of this 
journey are described as those of Worship, Love, Seclusion, 
Knowledge, Eestasy, Truth, and Union. Tho last stage 
only is reached at death, which is extinction, or w total 
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absorption into the Deity, somewhat corresponding, it may 
be suid, with the Hindu, Jain, and Buddhist theories of 
‘Moksha and Nirvana. 

‘This sort of mysticism has apparently always had a great 
attraction for the mind of man in different stages of the 
world’s history, both in the East and West, To illustrate 
this Mr, Arbuthnot gave some extracts from tho story of 
John Inglesant bearing on this mystic feeling, and allusions 
wore made to the Molinarists, Pictists, and Quictists, who 
‘wero roully following the stops of Sufism, which again 
probably originated in the further East. 

Out of the mass of stories in the Nigiristiin [there are 
534 in all] connected with Kings, Khalifahs, Governors, 
pious Shaiichs, learned men, and other celebritios of that 
time, it is difficult to select n few aa a sample of the wholo. 
Tn tho paper read there wore six or seven stories given to 
show their naturo and the stylo of the translator, ‘The Sufi 
{doa of complote Union is exemplified in the following :— 

“Ono day Laila wished to write a letter to Majatin; 
sho took paper and wrote [in Arabic]: ‘From my soul 
to my soul, from my heart to my heart, and from my spirit 
to my spirit’; that is to say [in Persia], *Exoomsivo 
affection and perfeot love have to such a degree blotted 
out the marks of difference and the line of distinction 
from the page of my nature, that when I writo a lotter 
Lindite it from my soul to my own soul, and when I speak 
Tndadress my own spirit, and when I east a glance T bebold 
my own eyes 
YVorses: “When Tam longing for thy beauty 

T quickly place n mirror near my face; 

‘When I desire to hear thee speak: 

T listen to what my tongue is uttering. 

Hits truly on the path of love 

Who is himself love, lover, and beloved. 

Tf without me thou art in love with me 

‘Mention not the namo of ‘Azra if thou art Wamiq. 
‘Tho way from the lover to the beloved is short: 
Look well thyself, for both of them are one.” 
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I heard that when the letter was given to Majniin he 
‘uttered an exclamation, opened the seal, and said— 


“Ts this the garden’s zephyr or my friend’s letter, 
Or a divine merey, for the air is fragrant with ambergris.” 





‘As soon as his eyes alighted upon that ambergris letter, 
and upon those sweet words, he fled like one bereft of his 
senises to the desert, lost the reins of volition and choice, 
singing as follows:— 

“T have beon altogether transmuted into my friend: 

My luck hus culminated in the utmost happiness, 
‘The veil being removed, love becomes patent indeed. 
‘When the ecstasy of affection has become attained, 
It is no wonder if ‘Azra becomes Wiimiq, 

‘And not strange if Laila be transmuted to Majniin.” 


Hore is a short story about the author himeelf— 

‘When I was a boy I asked my father—may Allah sanctify 
his soul!—whon people pretend to love each other, and to 
breathe fraternity : how can one tell whether their assertions 
fare true, and their internal corresponds with their external 
disposition or"not ? He replied, “When s man causes a 
brother to sharo in his pleasures 


“Whoover is selfish in his pleasure 
His pretence of amity has no meaning.” 








Many other specimens of stories might be given, but 
space does not permit. 

The paper then concluded with a few passing remarks 
about the state of literary eultare in Europe and England 
at the period when this clogant work was produced in 
Persia in av, 1334, and with the suggestion that the 
threo great Persian didactic works, viz, the-Gulistan, the 
Nigiristan, and the Bibiristin, would be better appreciated 
nd understood after a careful perusal of the Korin, the 
life of Muhammad the Apostle by Iba Ishak and Ibn 
Hishim, the chronicles or annals of Tabari, and the Rausat- 
asSain by Mir Khwand, a study of all of these being 
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absolutely necessary for the proper understanding . 
appreciation of Arabic and Persian literature, 


12th March, 1895,—Tord Reay (President) in the Chair. 
Tt was announced that— 
Mr. R. Alleyne Nicholson 
had been elected a member of the Society. 

The President drew attention to the great loss which 
the Society and the cause of historical research in general 
had suffered by the death of their distinguistiod Director, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, It was impossible to exaggerate 
the importance, for the history of the development of 
Oriental ideas and institutions, of bis magnificent work in 
the decipherment of the tablet at Behistun, and it was 
a matter of pride to the Society that the results of his 
remarkable discoveries were given to the world through 
the medium of the Society's Journal. ‘The solidity of the 
results attained was » matter of worldwide acknowledgment, 
and a detailed account would be found in the notice of 
iis life and work to appear in tho next issue of the Journal. 
But we hai to deplore the loss not only of a great scholar 
Dut also of a firm and true friend to the Society. From 
the date of his election ax Director (in 1862) Sir Henry 
‘had been a most constant attendant at the Council meetings ; 
nd had devoted continued care to the management of the 
details of its work. His personal contributions to the 
Journal were then passed in review, and the President 
concluded by saying that ho was quite suro he was only 
giving expression to the unanimous fecling of the Society 
dy placing on record its deep sense of the loss which had 
been incurred. —These remarks were received with profound 
sympathy. 

Mr. R. Sewell read a paper on “Same Buddhist Bronzes 
and a Relic of Buddha found at Bezwiidu.” 

‘The paper will be published in full in the July Journal. 
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August Diliinann.—On the 4th of Saly, 1894, the Royal 
Asiatic Society lost one of its most distinguished Foreiga 
Members, August Dillmann. His title to membership was 
the fact that he was beyond all dispute the greatest master 
of one of the Oriental languages—of Ethiopic. His first 
publications, in the years 1847 and 1848, were catalogues 
of the Ethiopic manuscripts in the British Museum and 
in the Bodleian Library. His last publication, the close 
of which he did not live to see in print, was the fifth 
and concluding volume of the “Biblia Veteris Testamenti 
Ethiopica.” In between we find a considerable number 
of publications bearing upon the Ethiopie language and 
literature, enoagh to form the life-work of a vigorous 
scholar. Nevertheless this was but one part of Dillmann’s 
whole work, and, if I am not mistaken, not the part in 
which Dillmann himself recognized the accorsplishment of 
the chief task of his life. The study of the Old Testament 
had-led him to the Ethiopic language, and the Old 
‘Testament remained the real centre of his studies and of 
his labours. During the last twenty years of his life, as 
far as I heard him speak of his tasks and sims, his attention 
to Ethiopic seemed to be a special fancy to which he gladly 
came back as often as he could from the manifold labours 
in the sphero of Old Testament exegesis laid upon him by 
force of engagements previously entered into. In spite of 
this, the exposition and due appreciation of the Scriptares 
of the Old Testament appeared to him, without doubt, to 
‘be the chief object of his endeavours, not only in the chairs 
he held, but also in his literary activity. His interest in 
the OM Testament was by no means of a merely philological. 
cast, bat was primarily determined from a historical and. 
theological point of view. 

Christian Friedrich August Dillmann was born on the 
25th of April, 1823, at Illingen, in Wartemberg. In. 
Wartemberg he received his entire education, fram the 
beginning of instroction in Latin to the close of his 
University terms at Tibingen. Entering upon the study 
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of theology and Oriental languages, he enjoyed particularly 
the impulse given by Heinrich Ewald, who at that time, 
‘after his dismiseal from the professorship nt Gottingen, had 
found shelter at Tibingen. Dillmann remained his stead- 
fast and faithfal pupil, As a student Dillmann was a 
‘member of the Tabingen “Stift,” » foundation, the members 
of which live together under strict obedience to sut 
principles, He retained all his life the grave and sometimes 
stiff manner of bearing that characterizes the pupils of this 
foundation. Tn his case this manner was softened, both 
by contact with different and more fucile habits of life in 
his lator positions outside of Wurtemberg, and especially 
by that ease of behaviour which purity and clearness of 
disposition and a feeling of sympathy towards other men 
tend under all circumstances to produce. After finishing 
his stadies, Dillman filled, for a little more than six 
months, during 1845 and 1846, a position in the practical ~ 
service of the church as vicar at Sersheim, in the neighbour- 
hood of his home, He never afterwards held pastoral office, 
‘So fur as T know, apart from the observances of church. habit, 
he held aloof with an unmistakable persistency from activity. 
in movements that served ecclesiastical aims. This certainly 
‘was not from lack of interest in such movements, but because 
in a prudent self-restraint, based doubtless upon wiso self- 
knowledge, he believed that he was destined to an exclusively 
literary activity. After taking the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at Tibingen in 1846, he spent about two years in 
Paris, London, and Oxford for the purpose of scientific work. 
Coming back he lectured at Tubingen for five years, from 
1848 to 1858, at first as Repetent and then as Privatdooent 
‘and Extraordinary Professor of Theology, on the Old 
Testament aud also on Oriental languages. ‘Then followed 
a period of cleven years, from 1853-1864, in the University 
of Kicl, where, as an extraordinary and then’ as an ordinary 
Professor in the philosophical faculty, he lectured on the 
Old Testament and Semitic languages, aud at the sume 
time on Sanskrit. From 1864 to 1869 he taught in Giessen 
fas a member of the theological faculty, and to this faculty 
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hhe also belonged in Berlin, as subcessor of Hengstenberg, 
during an activity of twenty-five yeurs, from 1860-1804, 
Manifold honours were paid to him during this long eareor, 
‘The confidence of his colleagues placed him as rector at tha 
head of the University once in Giessen and once in Berlin ; 
six learned societios elected him to membership, 

Tie enjoyed these honours much and heartily, as appeared 
especially at the celebration of his soventioth birthday. 
But work in and of itself was for him a greater pleasure 
than all such results of work. ‘Thore hus seldom boon a lif 
0 full of lubour, Ho scarcely know what holidays were, 
‘Tho words of tho Paulmist, that what is precious in life 
in lubour and toil, were truer of him than of many other, 
even scholarly, labourers, When as a young man, just 
after finishing my university course, I made Dillwann’s 
acquaintance, what impressed mo most was not the wx 
tremely gentle way in which he brought his domanda to 
Dear, in the private lessons in Ethiopic which he kindly 
gave me, but the striot discipline of work that ho onforood 
‘upon himself, and this impressed mo almost painfully. Ono 
who approached him for the purpose of learning, received 
at first tho impression that he had no interest in life 
from his work, but this impression was only just when. 
‘The love of. hiw family 
testifies that us a husband and father he knew how to laviah 
aifection to a rich dogres. ‘The samo was the munifold 
experience of the writer of these lines, even nftor he had 
advanced from: being a pupil to being « fellow-worker, 

isiting him, or in writing to him, did I refer 
to anything that concerned mo pervonally without meeting 
on his part with hearty and refreshing sympathy. I ean 
judge of him only from a single, quite definite aide, I 
‘aw him but a very fow times, outside of his stady, and 
never in intercourso with other mon of his own age, Nor 
did T ever hear a regular lecture from him, for, upart from 
the above-inentioned private lessons, I only took patt in 
exercises of interpretation in Syriac under his direction, 
Everywhere here a never-fuiling accuracy and clearnoss wero 
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pre-eminent; ho was strict in demanding from the pupil 
grammatical correctness, and he was impatient of carcless- 
ness. ‘Thos who heard his rogulur lectures have always 
Iauded that samo exactness, and he fusoinated, by the value 
and thoroughness of the material presented, all students 
who were inclined to learn, Doubtless even those who 
cherished no such inclination came finally to respect what 
ie wrought out and laid before ‘them, and the method in 
which ho laid it before thom, that is to say, the avoiding 
of all superfluity, even though he, not merely from natural 
bent but just as much of set purpose, shut out everything like 
Drilliancy or beauty of discourse that could bribe a student, 
‘This mothod, which showed itself in the man, is manifested 
alo in his writings: Dillmann was, as a whole, a man of 
the most thorough unity of nature, in whom everything 
fitted together, and in whom you could clearly perceive the 
common kinship of all the elements, His Ethiopie grammar 
(1857) is’ model of clearness, not only because of tho 
ecompirablo regularity of tho Ethiopic language itself, but 
also beowuso of the oxomplary troatment of it on the part of 
the author, A thorough study of this work is adapted to 
impart, oven to one loss gifted in that respect, an under= 
stonding and a love for grammar. ‘The same consoicntious 
ost and porspicuity which Dillmanu had evinocd in tho 
treatment of the interesting language, appear also in 
discussion of tho much less enjoyable Ethiopic literature, 
He illuminated unwoaryingly tho abstruse delineations of 
the book of Enoch, piercing into their most hidden recesses, 
‘The numerous essays that Dillmaan furnished for the 
publications of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin are also 
models, particularly those that treat of out-of-the-way and 
narrowly limited questions, as, for example, the inquiry 
about “Baal with the feminine article” (1881), which is 
final in its kind. As carly as the year 1869 Dillmana 
supplied » now commentary on the Book of Job fort 
“Brif Exogotial Handbook of the Old ‘Testament 
published by Hirzel. During the lust twenty years of his 
life, after the first treatment of Genesis for the sume 
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collection in 1875, he busied himself to w still greater 
extent in the sphere of Old Testament exegesis, He often 
sighed under the yoke of this commentary work, The 
whole of the Pentateuch, Isaiah, and, as the last exegetical 
service, Job ina new edition, wore issued by him, ‘These 
commentaries ure universally acknowledged to be a repertory 
of exegesis, a store of stupendous material, collected with 
unwearying industry. ‘Their exogetioal insight and tact 
fare universally conceded, Perhaps a later day will value 
also the critical procedure of these commentaries more than 
the present day does. Dillman worked unceasiugly, and 
‘was glad to learn even from those whom he opposed: 
Novertholess, he did not couse to place a by no means to 
bo despised voto upon the nowest construction of Old 
‘Testament literary history. To the view that during the 
last twonty years has spread in ever wider circles, namely, 
that the ceremonial law of the Pentateuch was a ereaturo 
only of the post-Exilic timo, Dillmann up to the end was 
able to allow only a very limited truth. Tho eo-called 
Priestly Codex stood with him in essentials as pre« 
Doutoronomic. This opposition to the construction of the 
nowest criticism of the Pentatouch is merely a single 
manifestation, and one that especially catches the attention, 
of the adverse position that Dillmann in gonoral held 
towards the modern criticism of the Old ‘Testament. ‘The 
whole mothod of this criticism was uncongenial to him— 
its procedure with the text, ite proofs for the dates given, 
He remained more conservative than the modern critics, 
not from dislike to noveltios—for he himself joined in many 
8 one—but from a greater self-restraint in judgment and 
f stronger need of firm reasons for decisions than others 
have, How far correct perception was furthered by the 
Doliuess of the other side, a boldness that often was nob 
destitute of genins, and how far by Dillmann’s cautious 


prudence, roust be left by his fellow-workers to a future. 
decision. 





























Worr Witnetw Covxr Baunissns, 
Marburg in Hessen, December 14, 1804, 
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Dr. S.C. Malan.—On the 25th of November last there 
passed away, at the advanced age of eighty-two, the Rev, 
Solomon Cesar Mulan, D.D,, who was without doubt by far 
‘the most accomplished Oriental linguist in England. He 
‘was, however, not an Englishman by birth, but a native of 
Switzerland, born at Geneva in April, 1812. “He came to 
England in 1833, and entored the University of Oxford 
‘as w momber of St, Edmund Hall in that year. His early 
Dent for the acquisition of many Innguages is illustrated 
by a story told about his matriculation examination, Boing 
But imperfiotly acquainted with English at that time, he is 
raid to hiayo asked leave, with perhaps a touch of tho solf- 
confidence of youth, to write his answers in French, German, 
Tiulian, Spanish, Latin, or Grock. Before leaving his native 
country he had also acquired some knowledge of Sauskcrit ax 
well ay Hobrow. Ile accordingly gained the Boden Sanskrit 
Scholarship in 1834, only one yeur after the clegtion of the 
fitst Boon Scholar and two yours alter the appointment of 
H. Hf. Wilson to the newly-founded Chair of Sanskrit at 
Oxlord, ‘This success he followed up in 1837 by winning 
the Pasey and Ellorton Hebrew Scholarship, In tho sam 
year he took his degroo aftor obtaining a socond class in 
Literae Humaniores, avd eft for Tudia on being appointed 
Senior Classical Professor at Bishop's Colloge, Caloutta, 
Horn, as Secretary of the Asiatio Socioty of Bengal, Mr. 
Malan became personally acquainted with the Under 
librarian, Alexander Caoma de Kris, the founder of 
‘Tibetan studies in Europe, and lost no time in availing 
himself of his teaching. Do Kords thought so highly of 
Mr. Malan’s attainments that be presented all his Tibetan 
books to his pupil when the latter left India, These 
volumes, forty in number, are now the property of the 
Royul Hungarian Academy of Sciences, to which Mr. 
Malan gave them. The MS. volume, however, on which 
Do Kéris' Tibetan Dictionary, published in 1834, is based, 

1 See JTLA.S. 1864, p. 402. Sime further information ae to. Me 
Malats Titedau stutieg tll bo found in Duba’s Life of dlerander Cooma 


de Kare, pe 142, (Cebnee's Series}, unl in Schlefuer’s Tibetan Talet 
Aanalated by Halston, p. xi. (bid). 
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‘was presonted by Mr. Malan to tho Indian Institate, in the 
library of which it may now be seen, * 

U-health obliged Mr, Mulan in 1840 to resign his 
appointment at Calcutta und to return to England. In 
1842 ho visited Palestine, whero he spent somo months, 
Tn tho following year he took a curacy in Hampshire, Here 
the Rev. R. Ohenevix Trench, aubsequently Archbishop of 
Dublin, was associated with him us his fellow-curate, In 1843 
ho was appointed Vicar of Broadwindsor, Dorsetshire, a living 
which bo held for forty years, Ho ulso held w rural deanery 
(1846-53) and a prebendaryship (1870-5). Whon the lato 
Sir HL. Layard went to explore the ruins of Nineveh, Mr. 
Malan took the opportunity. of scoompanying him thither, 
botwoon May and July, 1850. In 1880 tho Univorsity of 
Edinburgh recognized tho merit of his theological writings 
by conferring upon him the degree of D.D, ‘Tho last nine 
Years of his life Dr. Mulan spent in learned rotiromont at 
Bournemouth, 

‘Though Dr. Malan’s studion ranged over a yory wide 
Tinguistio fold, hiv interesta were by no means limited to 
thowe studios, but extended to several other subjects as wall, 
‘Thus he devoted a good deal of timo to natural history, 
Ilis activity in this dirvotion resulted not only in a valoable 
collection of birds’ eggs, which he presented to the Musoum 
at Exetor, but also in "A Systematic Catalogue of the Eggs 
of British Birds,” published in 1818, He was, moreover, 
& good artist, During his visit to Palestine he made 
numerous sketches, from which ho painted several large 
water-colours, ‘These were exhibited and sold for the 
Patriotio Fund at Burlington House after the Crimean 
‘War. Thoy are said to have attracted considerable atte 
Among the purchasers were Mr. Jobn Mutray und the tate 

Dhuloep Singh. He also published in 1856 @ 
treatise entitled “Aphorisms on Drawing.” Bookbinding 
was another art in which he acquired skill. Soyaral of the 
works presented by him to the Indian Institute at Oxford 
were bound with his own hand, among others the MS, 
Yolume of his “Notes on the Book of Proverbs.” 
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‘Dr. Malan was also a voluminous writer on religions 
‘subjects, about twenty-five publications of a theological 
charactor having proceeded from his pen. Several of theso 
were, however, connected with his favourite Oriental and 
linguistic studies, Besides translations of devotional works 
from the Russian (1859) and Welsh (1987), he published 
“A Preparation for the Holy Communion, translated from 
Armenian and other Eastern originals" (1803), and a " Life 
of St. Grogory, translated from the Armenian 
His treatise on Repentance” is chiefly from Sy: 
(41868), and another translation is from Ethiopic ori 
(1882), Ho also published a translation of original 
documents of the Coptic Church (1872), ‘Threo of his 
treatison deal with Ohiness roligion and langunge (1855-6). 

‘The closing cight or nine yours of his long life were 
devoted to the publication of his magnum opus, the Old Testa 
ment Proverbs, illustrated with all the wealth of linguist 
and Oriental knowledge which ho had acquired by long and 
assiduous study. ‘This was his “ Original Notes on the Boole 
of Proverbs)" the first volume of which appeared in 1389 
and tho third towards tho clos of 1893, within w year of his 
oath, In this book ho utilised the gurnored linguistic ac= 
quiraments of « lifetime, ‘The complotion of the work before 
his docouso must have been a source of great sutiafuction to 
the aged author, ‘Tho materials for the book be had been 
collecting for nearly sixty yours, having bogun whon still 
fn undergraduate at Oxford, It comprises 16,000, notes, 
consisting chicly of illustrations culled from thirty-seven 
Tnnguages, nearly all of which are Oriental. These parallels 
‘were at first all copied in the original characters into a 
manuscript volume, which may now be seen under a glass 
caso at the Indian Instituto. ‘Tat volume shows that Dr. 
‘Mala’ was a master of Oriental calligraphy. His writing 
of the Devanagari cbaructer fow have probably ever seen 
‘equalled; and his Obinese hund it would be hard to excel. 

‘Tho evidence of Dr. Malan's “Notes” proves that he 
kknew about forty languages. ‘The Bodleian possess a MS. 
‘volume of his coataiuing Prayers and Psalms, in which over 
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cighty languages and scripts are said to be represented. His 
Linguistic acquirements were therefore astonishing, and ean 
only have been surpasoed by an Adelung or x Mezofunti. 
‘That he knew several languiges well is shown by the transl 
tions referred to above; but that, with so wide « range, he 
could have attained a high standard of scholarship in any one 
of them, is doubtful. ‘Those who have devoted themselves 
to « scientific stady of language are well aware that the 
intellectual limitations of even the most gifted render it 
impossible for any man to learn half a dozen languages 
thoroughly, For a scientifically philological knowledge 
implies 40 extensive a historical acquaintanee, not only with 
the grammar but the national thought represented by a 
Janguage, thut a lifetime is hardly enough to devote to the 
study of one alone, Had Dr. Malan concentrated his 
powers he would doubtless have acquired the eminence as 
4 scientific scholar which he actually attained as a linguist. 
The course of Dr, Mulan’s diversified studies led to the 
formation of valuable Oriontal library of sbout five 
thousand volames, Hardly any Eastern language in which 
ooks have beon printed is unrepresented in it. When the 
Tadian Tustitute was founded more than ten years ago at 
Oxford, Dr. Mulan most generously presented it with his 
library, Even since the important collection of Oriental 
books recently given by Sir M. Monier-Williams has been 
ailded, the Malan books still constitute noatly, if not quite, 
half of the Indian Institute library. ‘Thus Oxford nen 
hhave a special reason to cherish the memory of Dr. Malan 
a a benefictor of his old University. Tt must have been - 
f great sacrifice to him to part with his books, for he was 
evidently much attached to them. Two or thres hundred 
of them he still retained till within the last year or so, 
when, owing to failing eyesight, he gralually sent thom 
to the Institute by instalments. ‘The last box urrived in 
Oxford only « few weeks before his death. In a letter of 
October 8th, 1894, dated from Bournemouth, aud addressed 
to the writer of this notice, Dr. Malan wrote: *T sond you 
my very last box of books, a very small one, but it contains 
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my volame of MS. notes on the Proverbs, which Sir M. 
Monier-Williums wishes to keop in the Indian Institute. 
L also enclose a relic well worth tressuring, viz. the portrait 
of Alexander Csoma Kirdsi, tho founder of Tibetan 
Jiteruture in Europe, I received from him my first lessons 
in Tibetan at Calcutta in 1887.” Although he must have 
Deon neatly blind when he penned this letter, the hand 
writing is still recoarkably bold and clear, showing no truce 
of the infirmity of old age. 

His letters proved that be continued to take a lively 
interest in Oxford to the last. But ho often seemed to look 
Back with regret to the days of sixty years ago, having 
Tittle sympathy with the changes which the University has 
undergone in recent times. ‘The influx of lady students was 
pperbaps tho iatiovation to which he was most opposed. He 
Also often expressed strongly conservative views regarding. 
fu practical question of scholarship, the transliteration of 
Oriental languages in Roman characters. ‘This he regarded 
‘as a kind of barbarism, and could hardly bear to look at 
a book in which an Eastern Ianguage was thus degraded. 

When s scholar is suddenly carried off in comparative 
youth and the midst of achievement, there is naturally more 
i eadness of farewell." Dr. Malan’s friends, on the other 
hand, though they eannot but mourn his loss, have the 
consolation of knowing that death only came when his life 
work was done, and approsching blindness bad cut bim off 
from the companionship of the books he loved so well. 

Avriur A. Macvossut. 














Tiinrich Kart Brugech—The death of Heinrich Karl 
Brugech—or, as he was usually called, Brugsch Pasha, to 
Aistinguisb him from his brother Emil—marks an epoch in 
Egyptology. With hit passes away almost the last of 
the older savants, but the younger school which followed 
iss to great extent been built upon the results 
of his labours, Tt is difficult for us who luxuriously: 
consult our “Denkmiler” in our own libraries, or turn 
ver the leaves of our newly acquired "Ori 
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realize the uucertain and tentative state of Egyptology 
in tho earlier decades of this contury. ‘The discoveries of 
Young and Champollion bad, it is true, afforded the clue 
to the deciphering of the hioroglyphs, but the Demotie 
soript still remained a dead letter, and even men like Pussa- 
lacqua, whose interest in Egyptology had led them to make 
costly, collections of antiquities or conduct excavations. in 
tho Nile Valley, were the exponents of the wildest theories 
concerning the “inner meanings” which the monuments 
woro supposed to conceal. 

Tt was in such times—the early days of 1827—that 
Meinrich Brugsch was born in Berlin at the Barracks of 
the “White Ublans," in which corps his father was a 
non-commissioned officer, ‘Tho future savant is aiid to have 
‘owed his passion for Oriental travel to hin intorest, at 
the carly age of cight, in an old family Bible adorned 
with woodcuts, and iMustrated ‘book of travols 
published by ® Gorman Missionary Soviety! Bofore ho 
‘was ten he had devoured translation of Herodotus, and, 
in hin own words, “would have given half Be 
exchange for one Theban tomb.” Hix repeated visite to 
tho Roynl Collection of Egyptian Antiquities attracted 
tho ationtion of Passalaoqua. ‘Tho studious boy wa 
constantly observed copying hicroglyphs from the monus 
monts, und Passalucqut introduced him Inter to Lepsius 
and Alexander von Humboldt, the latter of whom remuined 
his patron and friend to the day of his death. 

Meantime Brugsch had boon sont to the Gymnasium, 
where he found himself in the same class with you Caprivi 
nd the two Princes vou Reuss, All his spare day hours 
and often half his nights were devoted to Egyptology. From 
the study of the Demotic coutracts in the Berlin Museum, 
and the Gnostic papyri of Leyden, be had, before his 
eighteonth year, drawn up a Demotic grammar in Latin 
which was printed at von Humbold’s expense. ‘The whole 
treati itten out by Brugsch himself in hie 
exquisite handwriting, such a thing ax Demotie type 
Weing then unheard of, ‘The work attracted the attention 


































of the learned. It was favourably reviewed by Emmanuel 
de Rougé in the Revue d’Archéologio, and on the very 
day of the appearance of the critique it was read by King 
Frederick William IV,, who at once showed his appre- 
ciation of the young suthor by providing the funds for 
hin three years course at the University of Berl 
Subsequently, to further his archmological studios, the King 
also paid his exponses to Paris, Brugseh was here brought 
into contact with Lenormant, E, do Rougé, and de Sauloy, 
whose oxclamation—" Voyex co grodin de Brugech, il nous 
plante nous tous itting of the Tnstitute, showed 
tho friendly. anda pirit with which he was 
received in the F' 

His visit to Paris and his conversations with de Rougé 
convinced Bragsch that Domotic was governed by the 
tamo rulor as the hioroglyphs, that in many casos he 
hud boon wrong, and had translated ax letters certain 
signs which were, in fact, syllables, and lastly, that 
the Egyption languago, in its evolution from tho 
Pyramid ‘Wests to ite latest development in moder 
Coptic, demanded n detailed and careful classification, ‘To 
supply this want Brugech eonccived the idea of his groat * 
Domotiv-Hieroglyphio Dictionary. ‘This task he undertook: 
soon aftor his visite to Loyden and ‘Turin, although: he 
id not actually begin to publish till 1868, continuing to 
bring out the work at intervals up to 1880, 

Tn the year 1853, at the ion of Mr, Hurris, whose 

alisod by the pupyri he discovered, 

Bragsch made his frst visit to Egypt, all his expenses having 
oon paid by the King, who had just at that time provided 
‘also from his own funds for the costly work of publishing 
Lopsiu’s “Denkmiilor."” Early in that season Muriotte bad 
minde his great discovery of the Serapeum, and the large 
number of Demotic texts brought to light there yielded a 
rich harvest to Brugsch, who had bogun to be regarded as 
tho Champollion of Demotic. ‘The two savants formed a 
fast friondship, which only terminated with the death of 
Marietio in 1881. 
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Egypt in 1853 was a very difforent place from what it is 
to-day. ‘There were then no public museums, the principal 
antiquities being in the hands of private individuals, Mx. 
Harris at Alexandria, Clot Bey and Herr yon Hiiber in 
Cairo, having the richest collections. Part of von Hiiber's 
callection was subsequently sold for several thousand pounds 
to Said Pasha, and formed the nucleus of the Dulak 
Museum, now removed to Gizch. Railways and steamers 
being thon unknown in Egypt, the journey: betwoen Cairo 
and Alexandria was accomplished in a Nile boat, and took 
several days. Brugech, on reaching tho capital, was introduced 
by the Prussian Consul-General to the Viceroy Abbas I, 
and we may noto in passing that the interprotor at the 
interview was a young Armenian named Nubar, the present 
Promior of Egypt. 

For months Brugsch and Mariotte occupied the house 
still pointed out to tourists at the Serapoum, and worked 
indofatigably by day at the excavations and by night at 
the deciphering of texts, Tho enormous interest exoited 
{in Paris by theso finds aroused the Vicoroy's jealousy, and 
he forbad the exportation of any more monuments. ‘Trugach 
has Jeft'us nn amusing account of Muriette's defence of the 
Serapeum against the besioging efforts of the Vicorogal 
troops, and of the detention of Abbas's envoy in a tomb 
whilo tho valauble objects were conveyed by a caravan to 
tho Nile, en route for the French capital. 

After a lengthy visit to Thebes, Brugsch rotarned to 
Europe, and as a result of his stuy in Egypt published 
“Reports on a visit to Egypt,” followed by “Tho Monu- 
monts of Egypt,” the sccess of which obtained for him 
the post of Assistant Director, under Lepsius, of the recently 
opened Egyptian Musou in Berlin. 

Mariette now begged him to como out to Cairo to assist 
him in arranging the Bulak Museum, in the completion of 
which Said Pasha, who had succeeded Abbas us Viceroy, 
was much interested. An expedition to Upper Egypt 
followed, the Vieeroy providing a steamer and funds for 
excavations, during which Mariette and Bragsch worked 
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together on the best of terms, Brugsoh copied afresh the 
texts previously collected by Champollion, Rosellini, and 
Lepsius, and being a good draughtsman, his plans and 
drawings of buildings were excellont and accurate. Hi 
researches during the season 1857-58 were fully described 
in his “Recueil de Monuments Egyptions,” published on 
his roturn, 

By tho death of Alex, von Humboldt in 1859, Brugsoh 
lost his most onlightened patron and friend. Von Humboldt 
possessed the king’s ear, and, had ho only lived, probably 
his country would never have made the strange blundor 
of sending 90 distinguished an Egyptologist as Brugsch, 
in tho capacity of Vico-Consul, to so uncongenial « spot 
intellectually us ‘Tohoran. Such, however, was tho caso, 
Brugach, with characteristic industry, learned Porsian in 
‘& month's time, and early in 1860 accompanied Baron yon 
Minutoli and tho rest of the Prussian Embassy to the Court 
of the Shah, Here he made the acquaintance of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, then English Ambassador at ‘Teheran, and had 
his attention drawn to tho study of Assyriology. In 
company with Baron von Minutoli and five other Europeans, 
Brugech mado an expedition to Hamadan (Kobatuna) and 
the Porsian Gulf; but the party were attacked by cholera, 
to which Brugsch all but succumbed at Persepolis, while 
Minutoli became its viotim. Brugsch, after returning home, 
was appointed Prussian Consul-General at Cairo—an une 
congenial post which loft him but small leisure for 1 
archwological studies, He returned to Germany in 1868, 
und during a visit to Paris was offored a Professorship at 
the Collage de France by Napoleon IIL, on condition of 
his becoming a naturalized Frenchman, ‘This, however, 
‘was too great a price to pay, and he accepted from his own 
Government instend the post of Professor of Egyptology 
at tho University of Gottingen. 

Tt was at this period that he devoted most of his time 
to his great dictionary. He copied with his own hand 
the entire 3146 pages, containing some 8000 words in 
Hieroglyphic and Demotic, using a special ink for the 
































reproduction of the work by process. The first published 


sheets excited the greatest interest: it is true that many 
mistakes were pointed out by his critics, but Bragsch was 
undaunted, and in the second edition corrected them all; 
errors in place-names being rectified by the subsequent 
publication of his “Geographical Dictionary.” 

His stay at Gottingen was, howerer, short one, as in 
1870 he again went to Egypt, at the invitation of Ismail 
Pasha, to assume the direction of the Egyptological School 
at Cairo, and astonished the Ulemah by lectaring in ex- 
cellent Arabic on the hieroglyphs. He also was constantly 
in demand to accompany the many Royalties who visited 
Egypt to inspect the monuments. In 1873 Dr. Brugsch 
acted as Egyptian Commissioner-General at the Vienna 
Exhibition, and also organized the Egyptian Section at 
the Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876. After the full of 
Tsmail Pasha, Bragsch returned to Berlin, where he do- 
Fivored at the University a series of lectures on Egyptology. 
‘Tewfik, on his succession, raised him to the rank of a Pasha, 

Jn 1880 Brugsch again visited Cairo, and was with 
Mariette in his last hours. The story of Brugsch’s opening 
the Pyramid of Metesouphis, and of his bringing the 
mummy of that king to Cairo to please the dying savant, 
ia well known to the readers of his latest book, “Mein Lebent 
und mein Wandern,” which was only published last year, 

Daring the season 1882-3 he accompanied Prince 
Frederick Charles of Prussia on a journey through Egypt 
and Syria (Palmyra), Greece and Italy, producing on his 
return an account of the expedition, entitled “ Pring 
Friedrich Karl im Morgenlande.” Two years later he 
was sent by the Emperor as Envoy Extraordinary to Persia, 
Goring which visit he wrote “Im Lande der Sonne,” and 
also translated into German verse a collection of Persian 
poems, which he entitled * Die Muse in Teheran.” 

It is impomible in so short « space to give any adequate 
account of his numerous works. His “ Geographischen 
Inschriften alt-azyptischer Denkmiler,” in 3 vols, (1857), 
‘was the first great work of its kind, and its three indices 
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and careful arrangement show the grasp the author had 
of his subject. His “Thesaurus Inscriptionum” contains, 
in the last volume, an enormous number of bi-lingual 
inscriptions of the Ptolemaic period, and also valuable 
notes on Egyptian Astrouomy. It was followed by’ a 
work on Egyptian Religion and Mythology, and by his 
 Rayptologie,” which is a compendium of learning on 
all Bgyptian subjects. As early as 1861 he hud started, 
and for some time continued to edit, the “ Zeitschrift fir 
figyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde,” but on his 
appointment as Consul at Cairo he handed the work over 
to Lepsius. 

Bragech’s great characteristics were, indomitable industry 
‘and the completeness with which he carried out all he 
undertook. No one ever collected more materials than he: 
it was inevitable in such an unsettled life and working at 
the rate he did that mistakes should occur; bat he was 
indefatigable in correcting them, and never allowed himsclE 
to be embittered by adverse criticism or by the jealousy 
of rivals, His commanding but kindly countenance 
(resembling, us the King of Sweden remarked, “ein 
-vormilderter Bismarck ”) will long be missed in Cairo, 
where he was very popular. His opinion of the English 
occupation of Egypt is remarkable, coming, as it does, 
from one who had received his dismissal from his official 
position in Cairo at the hinds of an Englishman, Only 
& few months before his death he wrote as follows: 
“British activity, combined with necessary severity, has 
‘worked almost incredible wonders, ‘The European standard, 
4s understood by England, has been applied to Egypt, 
resulting, in my opinion, in a real blessing to the country.” 


M. L. McCuune, 











das 1805, 0 
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TIL Notes axp News. 


The Ruins of Anuradhapura.—The survey, exploration, 
and account of this ancient capital of Ceylon, which dates 
from s.c. 460, have at length been completed, and are 
now ready for publication. The editor, and late Architoot 
to the Ceylon Government, has evidently taken great pains 
with this very elaborate snd highly interesting work, 
consisting of upwards of 60 folio illustrations and a like 
number of pages of letterpress, the whole preceded by a 
concisely written but graphic historical preface. We havo 
not heard where copies are to be obtained, or on what 
terms, bat we believe that portions of this valuable work 
will be forwarded to many of the learnod societivs, by, 
wo presume, the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 

Oriental Studies in Ceylon.—Mr. N. Don Martino de Zilva 
Wickremasingho, Assistant Librarian of the Musoun at 
Colombo, after studying Indian philology and archwology 
at the Universities of Erlangen, Munich, and Berlin for 
two years, hus recently come to England for a short time, 
and is now working in the British Musoum. He has been 
awarded Dr. Muir’s Prize at Berlin University for diligence 
fund progress in Oriental Studies, and he hopes to return to 
Germany to finish his course and to compete for the degree 
of Philosophic Doctor. For two years before leaving 
Ceylon, at the request of the Archwological Commissioner, 
mid on account of his special knowledge of Sinhalese 
literature and history, and of his skill in deciphering 
ancient inscriptions, he was seconded to serve on the 
“Arcbieological Survey at Anursdbapura, He is the editor 
of tho Nikaya Sangraba, a history of the Buddhist Church 
ia Ceylon, which was published at the Ceylon Government 
Press in 1890. Mr. Wickromasinghe is the first Sinhalese 
scholar who has ever come to Europe to perfect hitnself us 
an Orientalist. 
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TY. Norices or Booxs. 


Tae Daws or Ciynazatiox: Eover axn Cuaupxa. By 
Professor Masveno, Edited by Professor Saxce, and 
translated from the Fronch, with permission of the 
Author, by Mes, Eoxwyn McOcvne. Published by 
the Society for Promotion of Useful Knowledge, with 
8 Map of Egypt, and over 470 Illustrations. 


‘This ix a noblo and epooh-making work: it marks a poriod 
in our knowledgo of the subject: it is truo, that thoso, who 
for many years have studied tho great drama of Egyptian 
Archwology, will find much restated, which they know 
Bofore, but for tho fresh studont. it will bo sufficient to 
reail Maspero, and acoopt facta and opinions from him, 
which aro fortified by amplo reference, at the foot of each 
page, to all provious authors of all nationalities, 

Perhaps the name of this groat work might have beon 
Jeas ambitious. For instanoa tho people of India would 
not admit for a moment haying in any dogreo, or at any 
time, derived their civilization from a country 40 far West 
as Egypt, and, ns Profesor Masporo hus no porsonal know= 
Jogo of the Arcbwology of Mesopotamia, and confessedly 
orivos his facts from the esteomed authors, whom he hus 
consulted, it would have boon better to have named the 
book “The Dawn of ion in Egypt.” Professor 
Sayoe, who is an authority on both tho Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian problem, in his Preface, page y., draws 
fattontion to this, Profestor Muspero’s acquaintance with 
“Assyriology in wonderful und accurate, but there aro depths, 
which only a specialist on. that subject can sound: he speaks 
‘ax an authority, one of the greatest authoritios, on Egypt, 
Dat is only an industrious quoter from other suthorities, 
when he ventures into Chaldwa, which geographically 
is in the centro of Asia, and is credited with certain 
relations with China, and not impossible influences. from 
or to Tndia, while Egypt from its first to its latest hour 
of independence sate apart, as regards its language, its 
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Religious conceptions, its ideas on a Future State, and its 
‘Architecture. It is one of the peculiar weaknesses of 
Semitic and European writers, to limit their conception 
of “all the world,” “tout le monde,” “Kul he eretz,"* to 
the Semitic, Hellenic, and Latin, Settlers on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, or the tiny populations of Egypt and 
Palestine, forgetting that one moiety of the fifteen hundred 
millions of the round world (as it is now) dwelt on the 
Eastern side of the River Euphrates, perfectly uninfluenced 
by Western Asia or Europe until within historic times, 
and only partially even now. In the story of the two 
‘brothers given by Maspero in the Revue Archologique, 
March, 1878, the younger brother is described as a good 
workman, who had not his equal in the whole world, 
TO-R-TER-W, In terre entidre, for Egypt, to the narrator 
Of thy story, was the whole world. 

‘Thor are nine chapters of this stately book of 800 
quarto pages. The firet chapter in geographical. Tho 
derivation of the name of the country, Egypt, and the 
Rivor Nile, is discussed, and is still uncertain: the nam 
of the country "Avybrror is traced by some to * haikuphtal 
the home of Phtab, by others to “ai kaphtor,” the island 




















Torrent. ‘The people of Egypt called themselves Romitu 





or Rota (p. 43) and their country“ Khimi” or“ Kham," tho 
black land. They knew their river, from which they 
derived their prosperity, as “fipi, the father of the gods, 
tho lord of substance.” At page 44 the author discusses ” 
the date of their origin, and, remarking that the oldest 
monuments scarcely transport us further than six thousand 
‘years u.c., he postulates a date for the first appearance of the 
Egyptian race in the basin of the Nilo of at least eight or 
‘ten thousand years s.c. What becomes then of Archbishop: 
Usher's Chronology, taught to this day in Public Schools, 
of the Creation of the World 4000 years before Anno 
Domini, and how are we to explain the Hebrew narrative, 
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that Abraham, who was born during the lifetime of Shera, 
fone of the survivors of the Noashian deluge, went down 
into Egypt, then an ancient kingdom, which’ had a history 
fof 4000 or 6000 years even then: it is obvious, that the 
Noachian deluge was restricted to Mesopotamia, and did 
not extend to the basin of the Nile. 

Whence did tho Egyptian race come? Prof. Maspero 
statos, that it is difficalt to recognize the hypothesis of an 
‘Asiatio origin (p, 46): it must haye been of African origin, 
‘and came into Egypt from the West or South-west, ani 
tftor its sottloment destroyed the black race, which precedet 
it in occupation, and lator on received an uccretion of 
Asintio elements, inteoduood by way of the Isthmus. Tho 
Tianguago hus, according to his authority, some connection 
with the Semitic family: this may be moro aoouratoly 
ntated, that the Hamitic languages of North Africa diffor 
Jess from tho Somitio farnily than they do from any other 
Known Family or Group of Language: we can hardly go 
further. Lastly ho notices tho extraordinary resemblance 
of the present peoplo of Egypt after the lapse of many 
contarios with the pictures of their ancestors paintod on 
monuments: I was struck with the fuct, whon I first 
visited Egypt in 1843, and watchod the grout Egyptologist 
Lepsius collecting his matorials in tho neighbourhood of 
Guiro: perhaps I am the only survivor of an expedition 
headed by him to the great Pyramid, I mentioned this 
fuct to Professor Maspero, when I paid him a visit forty 
two years Inter, in 1885, in his Dubabewh at Luxor 
my last to Egypt, following the expelition o 
Lord Wolseley os far as Assouan and Philo, whore 
T saw tho telogram of the battle of Aba Kloa nailed 
on @ tree. 

In Chapter II. Professor Maspero treats at groat length 
(aovonty pages) on the gods of Egypt, their number and 
nature: Iam not sure, that he has added to our previous 
Knowledge, but he has systematized the outcome of the 
lnbonrs of others, such men as Brugech, Nuville, Mariette, 
Renouf, Lefébure, Petrie, Ployte, Lepsius, Champollion, 
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Wilkinson, Rosellini, Chabes, De Rougé, and at’ the sanio 
time has incorporated his own invaluable studies: at the 
foot of each page are the references to his authorities, 

In Obupter TLL. he deals with the Legendary History 
of Egypt, in which the myths of Osiris and Horus occupy 
wo large a part, Tn other countries there is a sharp 
dividing line betwixt the legends of Divine dynasties, and 
the Annals of Mortals: in Egypt they bleud into each 
other: in fact the idea of an impersonal, yet omnipotent, 
Ruler of tho whole world, not only of the potty. basin of 
the Nilo, lad not beon attained: such indeed was. the 
intellectual and spiritual position of all the elder Nations 
Bolore 800 wc, when the Hobrew Ruco slowly arrived at 
tho fact, that there was one only God; and they ceased 
to be monolatrists, and became monotheiste, Bat tho 
Egyptians did arrive at @ conception of « Futuro Stato, 
Rowards and Punishments, at a poriod long antecedont. to 
tho timo of Moses, aud yet tho only roward, thot that 
Inw-giver can offer to the Hebrows in return for obedience 
to his law is, that the days of the faithful should bo long 
in tho land that was given to them, At page 188. we 
read how the dying Bgyptian was furnished with answers 
to bo givon at the great day of Judgment to the questions 
of the Judgo, some of thom going to the very foundation 
of human morality, others relating to mere ritual teflon: 
that a departed soul should be taught (p. 190) how ho 
could ery out before the Judge—"E am puro: Tam 
pute’ indicates a great advance in Religious conceptions, 
Escaping from the darkness of the tomb the enfranchised 
oul found itsolf in bright meadows, and thence embarked 
in the boat of the Sun to accompany that bright luminary. 
in his daily journey. As timo wont on, in that clear 
climate the Egyptians became acquninted with the ature, 
and at page 205 we rend of their Astronomical tables, and 
how they got over the difficulty of the mumber of days to 
muke up the Solar year: this led them on to. Astrology, 
Magical: Arts, and elementary Pharmacy, and Healing of 
fan empirical character; but it is interesting to read, that 
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the symptoms of the diseases of the people of those remote 
‘sgoa correspond with the diseases prevalent to this day 
among their descendants (p. 217), To the same benevolent 
Divine Ruler, Thoth, the Egyptians were indebted for 
their knowledge of Arithmetic, Geometry, Music, Drawing 
(p. 220), and we seom to touch solid ground, when we 
read, that he also taught them the art of writing, without 
which posterity would not have known what manner of 
men they were, Many a Race had passed away unap~ 
preciated, misunderstood, because they had not invented 
the art of communicating with Posterity, and storing up 
the knowledge of the Past, Speaking to the eye soon 
superseded the limited capabilities of speaking only to the 
car, As wo read, wo fool that we are sitting at the orad| 
of the groat Alphabetic systems, which havo made Asia 
and Europe what they are, if from one point of view the 
heirs of all the ages, from another point the instructors 
of tho whole world in its widest geographical sonse in all 
the Soionoes, and all the Arts, which discriminate Man 
from tho Beast, and for all this we are indebted to thow 
‘early Egyptians, who worked out the conception of Pictorial 
Tdoographs, doveloping thence Syllabaries, and Phonoti 
‘Alphabots, ‘This is a mattor of received Science : Pheni 
Dorrowed the conception of Phonetic signs from Egypt, 
and huuded it on the West to the Hellenio and I 
Races, and on the Eust to the Semitio Races, and to Indij 
‘The syllabaries in Cuneiform charucters of Mesopotami 
died leaving no successor: the Ideographs of China 
‘exist, and it is impossible to predict the consequence of 
tho literary contact of Europe with the Extreme Orient = 
Dat tho fact must be recorded as the greatest Glory of the 
Egyptian people: they muy or may not have imparted 
their culture, and knowledge of Divine Things, to the 
Hellenio Ruco, but the Greck Language would not have 
‘attained its inspprouchable perfection, had the Hellenic 
Race not learnt the art of conveying sounds to phonetic 
symbols through Phenicia from Egypt. 

‘The Hebrew Rave uover realized, that to their old enemies, 
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the Egyptians, they were indebted for the invention of the 
Phenician written charucters, which they used down to 
within a century of our Era, and in which the Samaritan 
Pentateuch has survived to our time, But for that the Old 
Testament would never have been committed to writing, any 
more than the Books of Zoroaster, the Hindu Sages, or 
Buddha; for the written character, used by all four, ean 
be traced back to the Hieroglyphics of Egypt, and there 
nover existed any other alphabetic system in the world, which 
is not traced back to that one fountain-head, ether in germ, 
or development, If tho Hebrew Race were ordained to 
convey to future ages the great Religious Conception, which 
dominates the present epoch, the honour belongs to the 
Egyptian Race of having invented tho machinory for 
reoording and handing on the written memorials, in. which 
those conceptions are contained. 

‘The dato of the Exodus seoms in these lust days to have 
been fixed on scientific grounds, The discoveries mado at 
Tel-al-Amarna in Egypt, and Lachish in Palestine, show 
clearly that at that date, the reign of Amenophis TV, or 
Kbu-n-Aten, Egypt was in possession of the country, 
‘Tho date of the death of Rameses TI. is fixed on astro. 
nomical grounds at 1281 vc. It must have been ait a date 
ater than that when the Hebrews migrated from Egypt into 
Palestine, as no trace of Egyptian occupation ix recorded, 
‘The migration of tribes from one region into another was 
not an event, which would cause surprise, either in thoso 
auys or in comparatively modern times ‘The difficulties 
connected with the use of the Phinician alphabet at so early 
a dato by a law-giver, whose sole experionea was in Egypt 
or the Desert, and by the Hebrews, a tribe of shepherds, 
who had. beon centuries in a house of bondage, is not, 
however, removed. 

In Chapter IV. we pass to the Political Constitution of 
Egypt. There were three great Periods: 











I. The Memphite Period, or the Aucient Ex 


pire: Dynasties 
L to X. ef 
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IE. The Theban Period: Dynasties XI. to XX.: the Tn- 
yasion of the Shepherd Kings is represented by the 
XV., XVI, and XVIL Dynusties. 

TI. The Saite Period: Dynasties XXT. to XXX: the 
Persian Conquest’ divides this Period into unequal 
parts, 








Te gives an idea of the superior antiquity of Egypt to 
note that Abraham came down to Egypt in the time of 
the XIE. Dynasty, that Jacob and Joseph dwelt in Egypt 
in the time of the XV. Dynasty, and the Sovereigns of 
the XIX. Dynasty were contemporary with Moses; Shishak 
of the XXII. Dynasty was contemporary with Rehoboum, 
and Hophra of the XXVI. with Jeremiah. 

‘The King was himself deemed to be a God, and always 
entitled “Son of Ra,” which title was priceded by the 
symbols indicating the Sovereignty of the two Egypts, 
North and South: after all his titles camo the symbols of 
“Life, Health, and Strength.” Polygamy was practised 
to a frightful extent by Kings and Princes: children 
swarmed in the Pulaces: Brothers married Sisters: Sons 
married the widows of their Father. ‘There were the 
‘usual consequences in trouble at every change of the 
Crown, and bitter hatred amidst the different children. 
‘The duughter of Pharaoh mentioned in Exodus is oredited 
with being a great personage, but she was one of many 
snd probably given in marriage to somo courtier or oficial, 
and a person of no more political consequence than the 
daughter of an European Sovervign, 

‘two things, however, were necesary to maintain the 
Royal wuthority: I. the Protection of the Gods; IL. the Arm 
of the Flesh: it is very much the same now: we put 
up prayers for the welfare of the State, but we take caro to 
Keep our powder dry: but one sole Deity is now recognized 
by Christians and Mahometans: with the Egyptians it was 
different: the celestial world was the faithful image of the 
terrestrial: it had its Empires, and its organizations, and 
the gods were dependent on the gifts of mortals, and the 
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power of each deity depended on the number of its 
worshippers: when they received largo offerings, they gave 
strength to overcome enemies, and came down to assist 
in battle: all readers of Homer's Tliad ean recognize this 
feature: ritual and offerings were the duty, and sound 
policy, of Pharaoh, and all his subjects, ‘The actual 
territorial domains of the gods formed at all periods about 
one-third of the country: the Priests had a fine time of 
: the King was the dispenser of priestly patronage. ‘The 
high. priest of Om, or Heliopolis, whoso daughter was 
married to Joseph, was a member of the Royal Family, 
Tosoph's sons Ephraim and Manassch and their dessendants, 
no doubt, thought much more of the greatness of thoir 
Egyptian mother, than of their father, the sun of a Hebrew 
herdsman, us the rank of mon in that country was through 
the mother rather than the futher. 

Coinage of metal wax unknown : all transuotions were 
by barter. ‘Tho only kind of national metal-exchange in 
uso in Egypt was @ coppor wire or plato beat, and this 
*tabnu" is the sign invariably used in. hicroglyphion 
(p. 824). Gold and silver rings wore used in barter, but 
thor was no guarantee of their intrinsic value, or of their 
weight: on the other hand, not without reason, the itie 
1 of Geometry was justly credited to the Egyptians. 
Whe vagaries of the Nile destroyed all boundaries, and 
compelled them to measure the area, anid rovord it: a 
muure of 28 acres was the unit (p, 328). ‘This was the 

fax, tho amount of which, however, 
dopended on the annual rise of the Nile, whieh also was 
carefully measured. ‘The system of government adopted 
was as bad as could possibly be, The poor man had no 
centive to lay by for the future, for he knew, that his 
fo und children might at any moment bo carried off: 
his only plan was to consumo at once what came to hand, 
and then, if necessury, to starve: he had nothing, which 
could call his own, and, when he died, he bud only 
the prospect of a similar state in the next world, 
Chapter V. gives an account of tho Memphite Empire 
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Tn that period commenced the occupation by the Egyptian 
‘King of Region in the Peninsula of Sinai for the purpose 
of supplying turquoises, and other minerals. ‘This fact 
placed beyond doubt by the engraved stelm on the sides 
‘of the mountains. opens out the question, discussed 
Ly Professor Sayce in his late works on the Monuments 
and Higher Criticism, as to. the actual identification of 
Mount Sivai of the Exodus: the usually received site 
of Mount Katharine is close upon the territory occupiod 
by the Egyptians above alluded to. 

Under the fourth Dynasty were erected the grent 
Pymmids: the earlier Kings were buried in flat-roofed 
square monuments called “ Mastaba,"" made of earthwork, 
Kbufui, called Kheops by th Grocks, reigned 23° yours: 
whutevor he did was neither better nor worse than the 
work of his predecessors, but the gifuntio sixe of his tomb, 
the Great Pyramid, has bestowed upon him immortality 
and his namo is familiar to all. On tho sume Hills of 
Gigeh still uppoars the head of the Sphinx, which was 
erected in tho third dynasty. ‘The Groat Pyramid, with 
vvory fow exceptions, maintains its position as the Toftiont 
work of man in tho world, 476 feot high, on a basis of 
764 foot rquaro, the aroa of Lincoln's Inn Fields: but 
time and decay have reduced theso dimensions. His aon 
Khephren erected the scoond Pyramid, 894 feet, to the 
wouth-wost of that of his father, at a height of only 
443 foot, His son Menkawri erected the thind Pyramid 
with an elovation of barely 216 feet. ‘Those Monumonta 
‘wore justly among the wonders of the elder world, and 
sharo with the Memnon-Statues the honour of being the 
only two of the seven rocorded, that have lived to be the 
wonders of the modern world. I climbed to the top of 
the first pyramid in 1843, and 1852, and 1885, and to 
the top of the second in 1843, and entered both in 1843 
and 1885. All the world muy have udyanced, but there 
was no change there: the perfection of their architecture, 
and design, indioate a long period of provious culta 
no barbarous nation of Asia or Africa could havo erected 
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such an enduring trophy, for there is no reason to calculate 
any period for their decay. Abraham must have looked 
at them, when he visited Memphis in the XIL. Dynasty; 
Joseph and Moses must have known them well; the great 
Egyptian Kings of the XVIII. Dynasty could ereot 
nothing so magnificent, and s0 enduring: how tiny and in- 
significant seem the Temple of Solomon and Zerubbubel, 
or even Balbek, when broaght into comparison! Nothing 
bas survived, or ever came into existence in Europe of 
Asia, which can contend with them the honour of being 
the mightiost trophy of harman enterprise. Thoy have 
exeupod the danger of earthquake, lightning, sioges, and 
floods, and insidious decay by lapse of years, and thoir 
matorials haye escaped the greed of Monarchs requiring 
Mone for new buildings. Rome and Athens havo boon less 
fortunate, ° 

In Chapter VI. the Professor describes the first four 
Dynasties of the Kings of Egypt, who bolong to tho 
‘Thoban Period. brings us down to the poriod of 
the Invasion of the Semitio Shepherds, and the dato 
of Josoph's power in Egypt, Up to that timo the Kings 
of Egypt may have warred with the tribes in the Dosorta 
on both sides of them, or with Nubia to the South, bat 
thoy wero destined soon to como into collision with a great 
Power, which had risea up in Mesopotamia: both were 
proud, strong, and highly civilized, 

Chapters VIL, VIEL, and 1X. relate to Chaldees, and will 
not be noticed on this occasion: Egypt found a formidable 
rival in Mesopotamia, and eventually a succession of Persian, 
Greck, and Roman, Conquerors before the dato of the 
Christian era, which accomplished the destruction of hor 
independence and farther development. In conversation in 
tho Persian language with the ex-Khedive Ishmail Pasha, 
daring his residence in England, I remarked, “barai Mist 
hechak umed nést,”” for Egypt there is no hope at all,’ 
and this is my deliberate opinion, and the sume remark 
applies to Turkey and Greece: they have had their day. 

To those, who like myself, have had the privilege during 
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tho last twenty years of studying this great subject, und 
of repeatedly visiting the country during the Inst fifty 
years, this book has peculiar fascinations, I attended the 
Linguistic Classes, which were formed in London for the study 
of Egyptian Hioroglyphies, and at difforont Capitals in 
Europe, London, St. Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna, and 
Stockholm, and also at Florence and Leyden, I listened to 
communications made on the general subject of Egypt by such 
meu as Lepsius, Brugsch, Renouf, Birch, Lieblein, Pleyte, 
Reinisch, Golénischaf, and Maspero himself, on the occasion of 
‘the great International Oriontal Congresses. I havo followed, 
with appreciative interest the occasional narratives of such 
travellers and explorers as Sayoo, Petrie, Navillo, Villiers 
Stunet, Amelia Edwards, and in far off years of Col. Vyse, 
‘whose person I recollect in my Eton days. I have referred 
to tho standard-works of tho past by Champollion, Young, 
Champollion Figewu, Rosellini, Chabas, Lonormant, De Rougé, 
Wilkinson, Pichl, Do Morgan, Lane, Grebaut, Rossi, Lofé- 
Bure, Goodwin, Reinisch, Dimichou, Ebors, Stern, Kiscnlobr, 
Revillont, Erman, and Pierret. On no subject has there 
eon such a galaxy of magnificent scholars: tho subject was 
worthy of the highest scholarship, and tho scholars have 
proved thomselves worthy of the subject: there bus. boon 
enough difference of opinion to stimulate. closer inquiry, 
and yet enough of unity amidst scholars of differunt 
nationalities and antecedents to justify the conviction, that 
road has been, found, 

This maguificent volume, compiled with such okill, and 
Droidth of viow, and translated so sweetly and accurately, 
is, us it wore, a codification, or general conspectus, of the 
Knowledge of Egyptology up to the fin du sidcle XIX.: 
thero aro discoveries still to be made: the twentieth 
century has ecrets to unfold, but it does not seem probable, 
that it will shake the foundation of our prosent archwo- 
ogical boliels, though it may modify them and add to them, 
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‘Tue Srepesr’s Grsanirr Grawwan. By G. P. Taxton, 
MA, BD. Irish Prebyterian Mission, Gujardt. 


The author of this work states in his Prefuce that he 
publishes it in the hope of providing a manual that will 
exhibit the main facts and principles of Gujarati Grammar 
in a form intelligible to anyone of average English 
education, and that his constant endeavour has been to 
‘scoure accuracy and simplicity, not novelty. The book is 
specially addressed to those who are in want of a grammar 
to read before going to the country of which Gujariti is 
the vernacular Ianguage. Mr. Taylor must exeuso us when, 
from « practical knowledge of Gujariti extending over 
many years, wo are of opinion that in the matter of 
simplicity he has entirely failed in his object, and that, 
so fur from enabling a beginner to study the language 
without the sid of © native munshi, the former would, in 
the generality of eases, be utterly bewildered and lose 
himself in the maze of infinitesimal huir-splitting dis- 

ions in form which the author has provided for the 
lation of the unaccustomed student, and would bo 
apt to despair of ever acquiring a tongue placed: before 
such an uninviting and portentous shape. ‘The 
ook is really more of the nature of « philological analysis 
i language, useful to advanced scholars, thin 
‘4 grammar to be put into the hands of beginners, Other- 
‘wise, with the exception of an absence of allusion to words 
and ‘idiomatical expressions peculiar to different parts of 
the country in which Gujarati is spoken, for it must bo 
remembered that its range is from far to the north of 
Ahmadabad throughout the Peninsula of Kathiavar well 
Gown to the south near Bombay, the work is learned, and 
the analysis thoroughly and conscientiously worked out, 

Before proceeding to offer a few remarks on the 
itself, it will be as well to point out for the benefit of the 
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Surat Mission Press that sufficient distinetion is not made 
in the type between the letter a (3) and the syllable ra 
(a1), which are thus apt to be mistaken for each other, 
Te should also be noticed that in ordinary Gujarati hand- 
writing, although the characters used are much the sume 
as those of the printed type, a lino is drawn along the 
page and the lettors are written underneath. This hus the 
advantage of keeping the lines of writing tolerably even, 
and of enabling similar letters to be distinguished from 
each other, e.g. W dla and — gla, the former being partly 
above the linw and the latter below it. Another respect in 
which the writton differs from the printed character is that 
the former does not follow the practico of tho Devanigart 
in placing i (Cf) before the letter after which it is pro- 
nousced, or in affixing ¢ (°) above the lettor before which 
it comes: for instance, the word eisary in pugo 9, line 1, 
printed (a2, would in manuscript bo Ala. 

‘This symbol “visarg” is seldom or never used in the 
written charactor, and it would only bo a pedantic purist 
who would think of writing for pain (at the ead of para. 0) 
the word 42-4; it would bo simply 44, for, pace the author, 
the vivarg has no audible sound at all, and the word would be 
pronounced in English simply as dooks. As tho Hunterion 
aystom of transliteration of Oriental lotters has been finally 
adopted, it is a pity that it has not been strictly adhered 
to in this book. 

Passing on to the rules laid down for tho gonder of 
nonins—it is admitted that the gender can bo Ioarned only 
through constunt practice, but there is more in the matter 
that this, A noun considered fominino in Aliadabid may 
‘bo masculine in Surat and neuter in Kathiavar (Kattywar), 
amd cice verad. A good deal depends on whether the origin 
of the word was Persian (or Hindustani) or Sanskrit (or 
‘one of the dialects descended from the latter), the rule in 
some parts of the country being that the gender in Gujarati 
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should follow that of the original language, and in others 
that it should be that assigned to it by common castom. 
‘The general rules laid down for distinguishing gender are, 
with this exception, correct, but some of the distinctions 
drawn are unnecessarily fine: for instance, it would have 
been fur simpler to omit the exceptions to the femininity 
of nouns ending in ¢ (if) in para. 12, with the remark that 
those thus ending, when belonging to individuals evidently. 
of the male sex, should be treated as masculine, notwith= 
standing their feminine termination. Another instance of 
tho hair-splitting, +0 puzzling and laboured to beginners, 
indulged in by the author is in para. 13, where it ix anid 
that should an inanimate object have « namo ending in 
ai or G, and an object of the like kind u name ending 
in yf, the former is generally the larger, stronger, courser 
of the two, and the latter the smaller, weaker, finer. ‘This 
ia in reality by no means the ease. In one of the instances 
given, 13 a cart,” 92 “a carriage,” tho latter may bo 
fa heavy clumsy cart with wooden wheel tires, and the 
former a light carriage on springs, the geuder used dopond~ 
ing simply on the speaker's fancy. Among tho different 
words used for the masculine and fominine of the noun 
roprosenting the same person we notice ge41, given as “a 
Dride,” the fominine of 42, “a bridegroom,” but the former 
reilly means a virgin, although applied to a bride; again, 
Gat is given as the feminine equivalent to wig}, “a male 
Buffalo,” but wf) might just as well be used. Another 
cutions misconception is sppareot in giving 2s (chdk) as 
8 vernacular name for “chalk,” whereas it is simply a 
corruption of the English word itself. 

‘There is no fault to find with the paragraphs relating to 
adjectives and their declension, but in the sentence quoted 
at the end, “His nephew asked some money from him, 
the word oi faev would ordinarily be oifaevi3y (not dhatrije, 
ut Bhatrijte)- 
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‘With regard to the pronouns, the author remarks that the 
uv forms are found chiefly, though not solely, in poetry. 
In at experience of over thirty years in all parts of the 
Province, and in the course of communication with all classes 
of people, the present writer has never known them used in 
proso—a very good proof of their rarity. ‘The same remarks 
pply to the ev form of the 2nd personal pronoun, . In 
this chapter thore is a remarkable omission of the 3rd 
personal pronoun, a, “he, she, or it,” the only notice taken 
of its oxistonco boing in the following para., via “The 
domonstrative pronoun is also used as the rd pervonal 
pronoun, ‘he, she, it.” Tt is, howover, the rd personal 
pronoun first, and demonstrative pronoun in the sooond 
place only, and its plural a4 (@o) is regularly 
declined a» substantives are. ‘Tho author has also omitted 
to give the alternative forms of «vai eva4i and axl ai 
which follow the Hindustini, and ure commonly used, vin, 
srei svei and el agi, as woll ax the variations in the 
inflootod casos of Frey, much as sigit for TQ. 

‘Tho definitions of tho various tenses und parts of 
‘orbs appear to be unnecessarily complicated for beginnors, 
although they may be linguistically correct. It is advisible 
to warn tho student that he will in ordinary handwriting 
not find inserted in the past tenses the 34 (ya), carefully 
wo by tho author: for instance, 2131, chadyo ‘he rose,” 
‘would bo no written, and not 42%), a8 in this grammar, 
‘Tho distinotion botween the Ist and 2nd perfect participles 
Arawn in the note on page 51 is without a difference, that 
formed with un insorted 4 (0), being more or less froquent 
in different parts of tho country, and being specially 
conution in Kathiavar, where such words as +24 are often 
used uninflected. 

In the rules for the present and past indefinite sub~ 
junotive tenses tho particle %4 is prefixed to the pronoun 
and verb, but it is as common to say ¢ 43 Ae and § Aa at 

sHa.8. 1895, a 
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as AE A} and ead AAsq. The form of adding 5 to the 
termination of the word, as in 349 and im is not by any 
‘moans so unusual as the author would appear to think. With 
regard to the subjunctive compound tenses of intransitive 
vorbs (para. 61), it is necessary to point out that they are 
seldom or never used without their appropriate pronouns: 
for instance, 441 14 is generally § 44) €iG. Sufficient 
notice has not been taken of the common idiomatical use 
of the verb 43, “to become or be”: for instance, no native 
would think of translating “Good luck to you” by 
i& org 47, 8 at tho close of para, 63, tho proper idio- 
matical rendering being ath q 4134. If ono wished to 
ask how many kos it was to a place, moreover, one would. 
not say Boat 1G 254 or 54 B, bat eat ug aay, Tho 
rule given for forming the precative mood, viz. by adding 
i. to the verbal stom, may be good grammar, but in 
ordinary parlance the sentences given would bo as follows: 








aug 216724 2419, not 4171 “Thy kingdom como.” 
4 4a 44, not 41>RL “ Mayest thou be accursed 





In place of making a separate class (para, 81) of intensive 
compound verbs, only to puzzle a beginner, would it mot 
bo simpler to say the verbs «4, 414}, 384, ote, may be 
combined with past participles of other verbs, to give the 
latter an intensive: sense? For instance, 41% 144, to 
reach after ight, to effect one’s escapo, is literally “having 
fled a "5 wal UMtd, to keep hold of, is 
, to bear on, to enduro, 
is “having endured to remain,” ‘The completive compound 
verbs under B, para. 62, might well have come under the 
same heading, instead of the beginner being puzzled with 
‘am extra one, and the same remark is almost equally ap- 
plicable to the subsequent paras. headed Frequentative 
Compound Verbs, Oontinuative Compound Verbs,- and 
Obligative Compound Verbs. All the distinctions drawn 
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‘may be philologically correct, but are far too abstruse to 
puazle a beginner with. ‘The infinitival expressions in 
para, 01 are useful as showing some of the peculiar idioms 
of the language, 

The paragraphs relating to adverbs need fow remarks. 
Tt may be noticed in passing that ¢(4 (para, 92) is derived 
from Persian, and not old Gujarati; that #1219 means 
“elose to” a8 well as “almost”; a1ei or eAietl ought 
to be addod to enim) in para. 93; Raw (RAY to fea ve Ga 
(day after day) in para, 94; %st Hix (used espooially in 
Kithiavir) to 4114 Waa, before and behind; and that 




















_Ai2 Y, “what thon (will result) ?” unless written ai %, 


would mean “what is it to theo?” instead of morely 
“what then 2?” 

‘As this reviow has reached greater length than was at 
fir intended, wo will only notice in conclusion some of the 
author's list of propositions and the casos they govern, 

Fi and 34 “in tho ditvetion of,” ote., frequently become 
FR and 2H, 44) "sinoo (timo) ago” is not a proposition, 
but tho 3rt porson plural of tho past tense of 
CMA HAML, “there have boon ton years,” or ton yeurs 
have passed since.” 41 is used with Wiett “before, sooner 
as ofton ax fl: AAI] “aocording to,’ ote., is a 
common ax Feat YH. Similarly with Fel yor ond 
aye. : 

Frat 4210 is not so common ws igi or evel 4104. 

With 2, Met, i, Mai, and yd, the preceding 
noun oF pronoun is frequently not inflected, ax in the ease 
of ym and yi}. 

Enough has been suid to show that this grammar, though 
Glaborated in a most painstaking manner, fails in that 
simplicity and absence of hair-splitting distinctions 60 
essential to attract the favour of a beginner and ease his 
Tabours, and it is not too much to remark that it ix 























. essentially a work written by a person, like a Missionary, 
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stationary in one particular place, and accustomed to as- 
sociate with one set of people speaking in a similar way, 
Tt is not one by a person accustomed to move ull over the 
Province, and is therefore not suitable to a student who 
desires a knowledge of tho language as generally used. 

jons in different parts of the country make the 
composition of a Gujarati grammar really a very difficult 
matter, but most of the faults pointed ont are capable of 
‘oasy correstion in a second edition. 
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firoors sun es DIALECTES BREERES, par Rex Bassnr 
(Ourrage couronné par IAcadémie der Inscriptions 
Belles-lettres, Prix Bordin, 1893). 8vo. Pp. xiv. and 
164. Paris: E, Leroux, 1894, 





Uniler this unassuming title, the learned Director of tho 
High School of Letters in Algiers has given us a treatise 
on Berber dialects, somo forty of which aro passed in 
reviow, wherein he has judiciously condensed the outeome 
‘of rosarch up to dato, most, of it being the reault of his 
own indefatigable industry. Horo we find a piece of honest 
good work, a torohowse of linguistic lore,! from which, 
however, the author is caroful not to draw any deductions, 
general or special, Scrupulously refraining from indulging 
in speculations or inforences, hé hus beon content to keo 
to the boundary line of facts, known and well pondered. 
Troperly speaking, these “Studies on Berber dialects ” 
may be termed a “Comparative Grammar of tho Berber 
dialects"; still inoomplete, undoubtedly—so much the 
Professor candidly admits, and to which additions will 
have to be made hereafter, though we surmise that it 
will never be found necessary to exciso any portions of 
the work, for the simple reason that the scholarly author 
has strictly kept within the bounds of established facts, 









© See, ff. ph, 30-69, the markah sect of a 
root ¥ ith tbl imitive meaning uf lights °F ‘H¢ Hvelepment of tho, 
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‘We can only counsel admirers of thorough efficiency to 
muke an attentive study of this pioneer epitome, concise 
alike and luminous, of Berber philology, from which they 
will be sure to derive pleasure aud profit! 


‘Tx. G. pe Gurmaupox. 


Worrensvon ner Bapavre Srnacur, von Lro Reisisou. 
Svo. Pp. 365, Wien: A. Hilder, 1895, 


T have had already the opportunity of noticing in this 
Journal the publication of original texts and of a remarkable 
grammar of this language by the same learned aut 
Hy has now completed his work on the subject by issuing 
fan oxtonsive dictionary, which by far surpasses all provious 
publioations of various authors, ‘The present dictionary 
ix ‘not 4 moro register of words with their German 
translation, Each word is carefully analyzed, as well by 
itself ax with reference to cognate words in other languages 
of North-east Atrios, alrewly illustrated, or about to be 
illastrated, by the Viennese Professor. In fuct, besides a 
well-kuown and niasterly treatise on the Nubian language, 
Prof. Leo Reinigoh has dovotod himself to the study of 
the so-called Chamitio family of languages in North-oust 
Africa, und ho has published grammars and dictionaries, 
founded on original texts collected by himself on the spot 
with the utmost euro, in the ure, Bilin, Sako, Trob-Saho, 
Chair, Guara, Kafe, Kunama, and Afar (or Dankali) 
Tanguages, the whole being represented by nearly 5000 
Pages of 8vo print, and, indeed, 4000 pages of couscientioux 
tind genuine work. ‘The Gulla and Somali languages remain 
yot to bo scientifically investigated: Schleicher, whose 
Premature death is much to be regretted, besides having 
Published a valuable grammar of the Somali language, had 
also collected many original texts in the two above-nained 
Janguages: I undersiand that these texts have been fortu- 
nately preserved and forwarded to Prof. Leo Reinisch, who 
intends to use them as a sound basis for his fature exertions. 
‘Thus, the series will be complete as far as this corner of 
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Africa is concerned, and, perhaps, we may be able to get 
some light from comparative “study of these languages 
and the Berber dialects: the names of Prof. René Bussot 
and Leo Reinisch will then. be connested for having jointly 
Ted the way into this field of resoarch, 

‘Ts, G. ve G. 


Cuestowarny oy Anamto Prose-Preces. By Dr. R. 
BaOsxow. (Porta linguarum orientalium, edidit 
Herm. L. Struck, pars xvi.) Pp. ix. and 311. 
London: Williams and Norgate, 1895. 


With so many Arabic chrestomathios already in existence 
the appearance of yet another one might seem superfluous, 
but for the reasons given by the author in his prefice 
the publication of this one is fully justified, ‘The fow pages 
of prose text, with the rather meagre glossary appended to 
Prof. Socin’s Grammar, were hardly sufficient as reading 
exercise for beginners, It was felt long ago that the space 
they occupied should rather have been devoted to the 
extension of the grammatical portion of the book. ‘The 
syntax in particular was so greatly curtailed that either 
the students were obliged to refer to a larger work or 
the lecturer had to make supplementary remarks to. each 
paragraph. It is gratifying to learn, therefore, that a 
further edition of Prof. Socin’s work will be considerably. 
exlarged. To accomplish this satisfactorily the Chrestomathy 
must be detached, and the publishers have done well to 
place the compilation of the latter in such excellent. hands 
aa those of Dr. Briinnow. The piccos huve been selected 
with great discrimination. Dr, Briinnow wisely endeavourud 
to provide readers with an abridged history of carly 
Tnlamism compiled from the most popular authors, as Ton 
Qutciba, Al-Masidi, Ibn Abd Rabbihi, and others. The 
Adah is ropresented by some specimens of Kitab-al-Ayhan, 
whilst the Siiras 1, 28, and 81 give an idea of the style 
of the Qorin in the Meccan epoch. ‘The edition of the 
whole of the Ajurrimiyya is sure to meet with general 
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approval, as the little book forma a most suitable intro- 
Auction into the study of the more difficult works on 
grammar, 

‘Tho completeness of the glossary is somewhat impaired 
by the bilingual translation of every paragraph, although 
the smaller type makes up to a certain degree for the loss 
of space, Two very useful appendices form a weleoma 
addition to the book. ‘The one contains the genealogies 
of the Quraishites, showing the lines of descendants in 
the families which generated the Prophet und the 
Moslim dynasties, ‘The secoud is u chronological table, 
giving the principal dates in the history of Islim as far 
as the Abbassides, 

This new Arabie Chrestomathy will, no doubt, soon be 
as popular as most of the warks of the Portes. 











TL, Hinsourexn, 


Bisuiotakave Kusoryiatn. Description de 'Egypte par 
Tax Doviewak, publide d’uprés Jo manuscrit autographe 
conservé Ala Bibl Khéd. ye Gadll, all 
shee! ake Luly lest) ts eto. Le Cairo: Im- 
primorie Nationale, 1893. With Prefuee by Dr, 
Vollers, pp. 7, 136, and 127. 





‘The short preliminary notice which appeared in the April 
number of this Journal last year was hardly adequate to 
the importance of the publication in question, A few 
additional remarks will, therefore, not ba superfluous. 
Hitherto the work has been looked upon as lost, but the 
two parts (iv. and ¥.) lying before us in print are in so 
far complete, a8 they contain the description of the whole 
of Egypt, whereas the remaining volumes, if they had 
ever been written, would have boen devoted to other centres 
‘of Moslim culture. The autograph MS. of the work from 
which the edition was made had for centuries been lying 
forgotten in a mosque, It was not only fortunate that it was 
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recovered at all, but that it fell in the hands of a scholar 
of European training and of such efficiency as Dr. Vollers, 
‘The importance of the publication spoaks for itself, even 
if we only glance at it, and is enhanced by the circumstance, 
80 clearly evidenced in the preface, that Magri#t was un- 
aware of ite existence, It gives m detailed description of 
the author's fatherland as it was at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, ‘The richness of its contents ean be 
gathered from the following. briof list of items it treats of. 
It describes the streets, places, quarters, gates, pasuger, 
markets, squares, barracks, porticos, hills, ponds, mosques, 
medresses, public baths, churches, synagogues, ionastories, 
ete, Tho descriptions are accompanied by historioul wo= 
counts, often going back as far us the riso of Moslim 
power, 

‘Tho author set to work in w vory mothodieal way, divid 
tho country ina northern and a southern part. He come 
monees with an account of the foundation of Fostit, even 
mentioning traditions conneoted with it, Tt is no wonder 
thnt this oldest portion of Cairo nearly monopolisoe tho 
first yolumo, ‘That the mosques occupy a considerable 
apace, ix not surprising, A yory intoresting chaptor in 
devoted to tho canal which was made to receive the overs 
flow of the Nile, ‘Tho desoription of Fostit is followed 
by one of tho neighbouring villages und the island of 
Rahn. ‘Tho second yolume describes Al-Qihira, Domiotte, 
Alexandria, and other places, ‘This part has unfortunately 
many gaps. ‘Tho historians on whom Ibn Dugaiiq relive 
fare mentioned in tho preface, with the exception of Thu 
Quieiba. Apart from its historical value, the book i also 
of linguistio interest, and Dr. Vollers has not failed to 
call duo attention to this, ‘The print is unfortunately small 
and too cramped. ‘Tho addition of an index would buve 
been an improvement, Gratitude is due both to Dr. Vollorw 
for the careful execution, and the Egyptian Government 
for the promotion, of the important book, of which a 
translation would be gladly welcomed. 
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Disry ov 4 Jovusey runovo Moxooua Axp Poser 1 
1891 avn 1892, By Wisraam Woonvitte Rocemut, 
Gold Medullist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
(Gity of Washington: published by the Smithsonian 
Tastitution), 1894. 


“The journey described in this volume,” we read in the 
“ Advertisement” prefixed to it, “was undertaken by Mx. 
Rockhill partly under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
Tnstitution, and the work is issued as a special publication 
of the Tustitution, with the general object of “increasing 
and diffusing knowledge’ in regard to the little knowa 
‘ountrios traversed by tho explorer.” 

An introductory notice by the author gives us a short 
chronological account of the travellers who havo visited 
Tibet, and this is followed by a statement of the cireum- 
stances which lod the author to take the particular course 
of  oxplorution deseribod in his book. 

Tho work itwlf in in tho form of u diary, the writer 
giving under each day the reoord not only of his journey 
Dut also of his observations, reflections, hopes, apprebensions, 
and projects, Thia form of writing will not be found to 
be, as Mr. Rockhill sooms to have feared it might bo, 
tedious to any sorious reader. It rather. gives a freshness 
fund roality to the narrative, ond it also enables the reader 
to break his reading at convenient intervals, 

Mr. Rockhill starts on his travels from Poking, having 
obtained from the Chinese authorities there a passport 
awhorizing him “to visit Kansu, Ssd-ch‘uan, Yiin-nan, 
Hain-chiang (the New Dominion), and the Ching-bai, or 
tho Mongol and Tibetan country, under the administrative 
eoutrol of tho Hsiening Ambun.” From Peking the 
traveller procesded by the Nan-K‘ou Pass, the road through 
whieh he found “wonderfully improved ” since his visit 
in 1888, on to Kalgan, Hore he equipped himself with 
& supply of travelling necessaries, and theu went on to 
Kooishus-Chitng. From this he continued his journey 
to Ning-hsia-foo, on the Yellow River in Kansu, a place 
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which produces good paper and woollen rugs of great repute 
among the Chinese, 

From Ning-hsia Mr. Rockhill proceeded south-west to 
the great city of Lan-chow-foo, where he stayed a few 
ays, visiting the Buropean missionaries and porfeeting his 
equipment. Aw an example of the interesting and valuable 
information to be found in this book, and of the clear simple 
style in which the author writes, we may take the following 
pussoge from his account of his stay at Lan-chow-fo0: 
“Opium cultivation and opium smoking are increasing at 
 tupid rate, At Liung-chow, for example, they count 
ight lamps (yen tévg) for every ten persons; here at 
Lan-chow it is nearly as bad." It would be wrong to 
imagine that the native Kunsuites are responsible for tho 
increasod consumption of opium; it is m result of tho rapid 
and overwhelming influx of Sali-ch'aaneso into the provinoe, 
T do not think I am exaggoruting when I say that they 
form a fifth of the wholo population of Kaneu; in the 
southern portions they aro much more numerous than 
clsewhore, around Huishsien, and the warmer and moro 
fertilo districts especially. ‘They tako the trade, wholesale 
ond retail, and havo energy, tho one essential thing the 
Kanmitos aro lacking. in, ‘There ure threo or four Oh’ane 
Vou (Turkestunis) here selling raisins, ruga, oto, and alao 
soven or eight Koreans with ginseng, ‘These lattor people 
visit the remotost corners of China, Tn 1880 there was 
one at Ta-chien-lu, where he kept an inn” (p. 66). 

From Lan-chow Mr. Rockhill proceeded in a north-west 
Aireotion on to Hsi-niug and usar, nnd thenes by Shang, 
south of the Koko Nor and Tsai-dam, through Mongolian 
territory to Nuichi Gol. From this he continued his journey 
south and south-west on to Namru, near the ‘Tengri Nor. 
From this last he had to turn and prooood in au easterly 
Gireotion to Batang, and so on into western Sei-ch'uan 
und down the Yang-tsit to Shanghai, 

In his long journey, especially in the part of it which 
lay in ‘Tibetan territory, Mr. Rockhill hud often to onduse 
great hardships, encounter muny difficulties, and boar 
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serious disappointment. His troubles are told in a plain 
unvarnished narrative, and he never dwells on them too 
long, nor writes of them with undue asperity. 

‘The present treatise is a worthy supplement to the author's 
“Land of the Lamas.” It gives many items of curious 
and intoresting information about remote und little known 
plices in parts of the Mongolian and Tibetan dependencies 
of China, Tt abounds also in thoughtful, sensible comments 
‘on the social and political state of affuirs in these districts, 
One illustration must suffice. When at Dray, noar the 
Gamln in Tibet, the trayellor was treated with great ruile- 
ness by a party of drunken rowdy Lamas. ‘Tho Chineso 
nilitary officer stationed in the town could easily havo 
dispersed the mischievous rioters and protected the traveller's 
party, but he did not give tho least assistance, Mr. Rovk« 
hill hereupon remarks: ‘It was quite ia keeping with 
what I have now found out to be Chinese policy in this 
country, for neither tho Shou-pei (the Chinese military 
offiver Of the town) nor any of his subordinates to. turn 
up in this emergency. ‘The Obines in Tibet do not want 
to risk their popularity with the dominant class of tho 
country (je. the Lamas) by befriending foreignors, to do 
which they would have to assert their authority without 
any advantage to themselves, Whenever China scor the 
iy of doing so, it can effectually assert ite supromuoy 
t, for it is ubsurd to say that China is not the 
toveroign power there, and that Chinese officials aro ouly 
there to manage their own people, and are tolerated, as 
it were, in the country. History, sinco the time of Kang~ 
hsi, oF Ch'ien-lung ot all events, and also recent events 
at Lhasa and along the Indian border, prove conclusively 
that this is not so; but China does not propose to hold 
MPibot by force of arms—the gume would hardly bo worth 
the candle; it is by diplomacy, by its superior knowledge 
of foreign affairs and nations, and by conciliating tho 
Lamas, that it preserves its undoubted away” (p. 324). 

‘Tho “Diary of a journey” is well illustrated, and it 
is furnished with an excellent general index and a route 
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map of the traveller's explorations. ‘There are also five 
appendices, the first giving a Salar vocabulary, the seoonil 
fa San-ch‘uan T’u-jen vocabulary, the third giving « list 
of plunts of Tibet by Mr. W. Botting Hemsley, the fourth 
giving a table of altitudes, Intitudes, ote. and the fifth 
giving the mean monthly temperature from June to October, 
1892, 
T. W. 


Prnsiscny Sroprex, von H, Hinscnmass. Strassburg : 
Karl J. Tribner, 1895, 


Profesor Hiibschmann, of Stramburg, has long boon 
known for his excellent work in the fiold of Indo-Germanian 
Philology, and especially for his Armenian researches, for 
tho was the first to clearly domonstrato that Armenian waa 
not an Tranian language, as was formerly maintained by 
mont acholare, and still is by wome. In his Pocsiwn 
audios he gives a cloar exposition of the point nt presont 
reached in the etymology of modern Persian. ‘Tho work 
is divided into two parts, ‘Tho first part, comprising somo 
120 pages, is dovoted to a critical examination of Dr, Horn's 
Grundrise der Neuperviachen Etymologie; tho socond, ta. tho 
principal rules of Persian etymology. In his profice to 
the first part the author, in a measure, defends De, Horn 
against vome of his too severe critics, at the sume time 
fully recognizing that the book, partly from a: luck of 
roquisite material and partly from over-huste in its execu: 
tion, Teaves much to be desired, Professor Hiibschmann 
Twa not taken upon himself to correct all the mistakes in 
De. Hora’s Grundriss, nor to complete the collection of 
words. He has morely dealt with such words as specially 
interested him. ‘The second. part is prefaced by a clear, if 
Driof, description of the relationship of ancient Persian 
to the Indo-Germanian Grundprache, and the succosding 
stages in the development of the modern language are 
sketched out. ‘The method of treatment is most lucid. 
Each letter of old Persian is taken separstely, and wo uro 
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shown what became of it in its transition into the modern 
Tangunge. Every rule is amply illustrated by examples. 
‘Thus, for instance, we are shown that the d in ancient 
Persian is represented in modern Persian by d, A, or y, 
and when r precedes it, by 4 Of each caso many examples 
i h as—dad “justice” =old Persian data; 
from dabami; mei=Zend mabu; nafulan 
waskrit nad, and rules ure given showing 
under what circamstances the various changes take placa, 
Most important is the help which the author derives from 
Armenian in treing old forms of Persian words, for 
Armenian abounds. in ‘words which it has borrowod, at 
differont periods, direct from Porsian; and in many casos 
it in quite possible to determine at what period such and 
such a word was taken into the language, For example, 
in early classical Armonian there was a fixed law that tho 
‘vowels ¢ and w disappeared whow not in the Just syllable. 
‘This law influenced all the Porsian words borrowed at that 
poriod, while in later Armenian the nowly-borrowed words, 
boing no longor subject to this law, tho Persian words 
booomo Toss disfigured in the process of adoption. Thus 
wo find, on the one hand, the Armenian dmak * tail, 
Zona dunt, Persian dun; while, as an example of a lator 
Joan, Armonian pursisin “process,” from Pohlevi pursishi, 
Persian pursivh “question.” In Armenian we find the 
modern Porsian daze “arm” under the form of bazuk, 
which cloarly points to a Pohlevi for bdsak, not bdeok, 
‘This is ono instance out of many cases in which Armenian 
gaables us to decide upon the pronunciation ‘of older forms 
of Porsian words, ‘Tho material for these studies have been 
Aerived from various sources, chiefly from Dr. Horn’s 
collection. In several cases new light has been thrown 
upon old words by tho vory interesting description of un 
old Commentary to the Koran, published a short while 
ago hy Mr, Browne) in this Journal, ‘The author has ulso 
utilized to great aivantage the Afghan Dictionaries, which 
Dr. Horn seems to havo disrogarded in his: Grundriss, 
What is s0 mugh needed for the advancement of Persian 
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stuilies are careful editions of old texts, collections of 
peculiar words und forms oceurring in the Shalnima (such 
as is now being undertaken by Professor Noldeke), and in 
other old classics, Standard texts, like the Guiistim, have 
deen edited and translated times without number, but our 
libraries are, fall of really old texts which have never beon 
touched. What has been done in this line up to the 
present has, however, been fully utilized, and to the best 
advantage, in this excellent work of Prof, Hiibachmann’s, 


EDR 


Ax Inrnonnetiox 10 THe Sropy or Hixovin. By Guny 
Prosan Sex, Culoutta : Thacker, Spink, and Go. 


Guru Pros Sen's book, like that of many other 
ted Hindus in their presont stage, rominds one 
forvibly of the aspect of somo of their great towns, whore 
palacos and hovols stand sido by side. Wo find high 
Aypirations and some really noblo thoughts grouped ine 
congruously with feeble common-places and flimay reason 
ings, such us might be expooted from a rather ambitious 
wndorgraduate. Yet, on the whole, this “Introduction 
to the Study of Hinduism’ justifies ite title. Tt opens 
up an approach to the subject which was hardly: available 
bolore, und in its very method and style presents an ine 
structive picture of the new Hindw striving herd and 
generously, if not quite successfully, as an wpostlo and 
A vindicator demonstrating how in religion and philosophy 
nd toleration and oivie capacity his people aro leaders of 
mankind, yet bidding them “whenever changes spring up 
= + to try to mould and adopt them as fast ax they cau” 
in such wise as to “work out a harmonious whole, the 
like of which does not yet exist in this world’ 

Mr. Guru Prosad Sen boldly maintains that “ Hinduism 
ia not, and has nover been, a religious organization, Tt 
is « pure(ly] social aystem, insisting in (ie. exaoting from] 
those who are Hindus the observance of vertain social forma, 
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and not the profession of particular religious beliefs.” ‘The 
Hindu, he declares, “may choose to have a faith and creed, 
if he wants a ereed, or do without one,” It has long been 
reoognized that Hindu feoling tolerated great latitude of 
speculative thought, so long as no attack was made on 
definite developed institutions, The mere co-existence of 
innumerable castes necessitates mutual forbearance. But 
when our author says that Hinduism ia“ 
progressive system," which ‘takes in and assimilates, lates 
to imitate, but beautifully incorporates, and makes now 
ideas its own by going onward with the impotus generated 
by thove shocks,” he translates the wish overmuch into the 
thought, Movements there have been and are, but is the 
body of Hindu philosophy advanced what it was left by 
Shankurackarya? Tt has, apparently, a great powor of 
suppression or reabsorption. ‘The Buddhism and Jainiam 
which Mr. Son regards us foreign influences wero them= 
selves ovolved out of tho early creative speculation of the 
post-Vedio philosophers, and wero as national influoncos 
subdued or swallowod up again when their first onergios 
wor worn out, ‘There is.u tondeney, apparently, rathor to 
revert to old types than to take on new variations as 
permanent characteristics, 

In religion Mr, Son says that “so long as a man holds 
to his custo he is at liberty to hold any opinions he likes, 
even to uocepting the doctrines of Christianity.” He may 
accept the doctrines perhaps, but can he adopt the practices 
of Obristianity And, however it may be with Hinduism 
Christianity insists on a mode of life, a relation to ono’ 
fullow-men, which is quite incompatible with the retention 
ff caste and the observance of easte rules, The same may 
be said of Mahomedanism. From either point of view tho 
Hindu who, having embraced doctrines inconsistent with 
caste, romains in caste must be irreligions and a hypocrite, 
His subservience to a system which he must see or think 
iampers the full development of the individual man ix 
‘worse, as n matter of progress, than his sincere adherenco 
to-a creed, even though a defective one, and a self-denying, 
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untiring endeavour to live up to it. If then the contrat 
essential characteristic of the Hindu is caste, he is not 
ay a Hindu either “intensely religious” or progressive in 
any practical sense, He dreams of better things, but does 
them not. 

On the sobject of Hindu family life Mr. Sen has many 
instruotive remarks from the standpoint of intimacy which 
only a Hindu ean attain, He rejects, and not without 
reason, Maine's theory of the simpler forms of fi 
being derived, historically, from the more complex, 
oatliest Vedio type of family was the sirople, or in 
ing only of the man, his wife, and childten.” 
ype was tho ideal one long aftor the Vedio times, and 
purtition is commended by Gautama as augmenting the sim. 
of spiritual morit through the multiplication of separate 
hourehold secrifices according to the archaie fashion, ‘Tho 
rights of the widow and daughter, though postponed, to 
those of the sons took precedence of the rights of brothers 
to tho estate of a man docowed, ‘The “joint fan 
culled, was of later growth, It suited the special conditios 
of life to which Hindu society was for some. centuries 
subjeoted, but it is fading away ngain under the impulse 
to individualism reocived from contact with Buropean 
civilization. Mr, Son thinks that economy was tho motive 
Which first induced. Hindus to form large joint familios, 
embracing numerous first and even second. cous 
singlo group. Yet, again, ho says: “The first. splitting 
up of the complex family type in this country appears to 
have been duo to the growing poverty of the people." And, 
after all, ‘it will primarily be a desire for choupuess again 
which under bottor conditions and better education will 
rocommend the second and third types to our people and 
perpetuate them ax Indian types.” Jt is hard to seo how 
all these statements can bo correct. In the Vedic era tho 
Aryan youth bid an almost boundless field of activity, 
“The world was all before them where to choose.” In 
the present day an equally wide field of industrial and 
commercial enterprise has been opened up under British 
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mile, Individuolism, independent life and exertion, is 
stimulated, by such circumstances. Between the first stage 
and the last came a long: period of comparative stagnation. 
Employments being more and more rigidly regulated, the 
attractions drawing men away from the family hearth, and 
on which material progress depends, grew feebler and 
feobler. The general sense of helplessness favoured an 
cffsminato cleaving to the family union, and kindly natural 
attachments grow into legal bonds. ‘These bonds havo 
ecome almost insufferable in the present day: the tendenoy 
to partition amongst brethren becomes greater and greater, 
and thore is no more probability of the Hindus reverting 
to tho groat joint family as a genoral social scheme than. 
of Buropeans resuming the guild aystem of the fourteenth 
contury. 

All'who are in any way familiar with Hindu sooioty 
must havo been struck with tho docile, choorful mooknoss 
‘ot tho softer sex. ‘They take a purely subordinate, do- 
pendent position as an ordiuance of Heaven, and thos 
find a happiness in single-minded aecoptance of the lot 
assigned them, which their more aspiring sisters in Europe 
might ony. Mr. Son, with a pardonublo exaggeration, 
thinks they prosent tho moat perfect existing type of 
womankind. ‘Our men,” he declares, “are immeasurably 
below our women.” He even praises the discipline of 
the mother-in-law, whose harsh rulo, according to common 
notions, is so intolerable to the ehild-wife, The shrewd 
Marathos, at any rate, take a very different view. The 
‘njuata nocerca muy indecd bo a necessary clement of the 
fumily s0 long us the wife enters on her career while still 
of tender years; but a reform which abull make marriage 
‘tu matter of choice betwoon adults will no doubt. imply, 
or produce, a dethronement of the mother-in-law, similar 
to that which she has suffered in Europe. A young woman 
should not assume the fanctions of a wife until she is fitted 
for the control of a household. Her husband should not 
willingly sce her anght bat supreme in her own sphere. 
Without « character and a will of her own, howaver 
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tempered and moulded by a sense of duty and craving 
for unity with her husband, she can hardly bo,a worthy: 
companion of a resolute, striving man, nor can she stamp 
her sons through daily, hourly influoncs with the true 
impress of ‘manliness, which so mony Englishmen preserve 
‘amid all their sins of sonsuality and selfishness, 

Mr, Son insists, and rightly, on the practice by Hindu 
Jadies—the resumption as he viows it—of a more vigorous 
physical existence, There is no provision whatever,” he 
says, “for the young woman taking any hoalthy exercise.” 
‘An almost universal slipshod listlesmess is the natural 
consequence. Young women must not even cultivate @ 
garden, “Public opinion bans this; publi opinion bans 
moxio; public opinion bans the prosenes of the young 
housewives before their fathers-in-law, and oven their 
talking with the old women of the family.” “There is 
‘also a bar to the wife appearing before the husband in the 
jprosonco of the elder malo members of the family.” ‘There 
is no family meal in common, Such habits and practices 
Detoken m state of fooling amongst the mon which they 
must wholly shako off before the women can really become 
tho paragons which they already com to Mr. Son's 
affvctionate eyes. Tho idea of spiritual association, of 
personal equality, must be honestly and fervently embraced 
in order to create a standard to which the women, always 
disposed. to look upward, will thon most willingly conform, 
‘There is a latent grossnoss in some of the social rules that 
Mr. Sen enumerates which must be banished from the 
popular thought ere the Hindus, even of tho higher classes, 
can make their women noble ladies, through first themselves 
becoming chivalrous, high-minded gentlemen, 

‘Whon this great reform, springing from within, has been 


























. character, the essential moral cloment of a new and noble 
nationality will have come into existence. ‘The practical 
cloment must be gained rather through discipline in local 
wiairs than through a thirst for high places and high 
functions, for which a fitness arises only here and there 
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amongst a community steeped to the lips in civio traditions 
and civic feeling. Mr. Sen, like most of his countrymen, 
Tooks on the institutions of self-government rather as a 
‘means of national and political progress than as the fruit 
and crown of such progress painfully achieved through 
manifold reactions of circumstance und. tendency. Yet 
history affords no warrant for such a view. It ovorywhora 
presents us with high dovelopment as necessarily “moved 
through life of lower phase,” and in India tho traditions 
and influences of throo thousand years ot s0 are not to 
bo shaken off in a day or a generation, Its people cannot 
say, ‘Glo to: we will be a nation,” for to be « nation implies 
‘an accopted and chnructeristic set of idoas, tastes, and 
sympathies, It in not constituted by a mere chance 
agglomeration of w multitude of human beings. It implios 
constitution, co-ordination, a partioular set of relations 
‘This complex organism, 
if it ix to havo lifo and aotivity, must rest on a million 
lower local organisms. It is in and through these that 
the Hindu, like the Englishman, will have to find that 
solf-governmerit ia in a large measure solf-renunciation, 
and to learn how widely the art of politics differs from 
high-flown theories and ambitions. Tn tho meantime Hindu 
and Englishman alike may find in Mr. Sen's book indica 
tions both of great wants and of gront capacities which 
invite and will reward energetic and sympathotio oo 
operation on both sides towards the achicvement of an 
‘ever closer approach to assimilation in a generous, for~ 
bearing, far-reaching imperial spirit, 
RW. 

















Tur Ixvos Devra Courter! By Major-General Mf. Hav 
London: Kegan Paul & Oo., 1804. 
‘The late Sir Richard Burton, moro than forty years ago, 
exprossed the opinion that little remained to be said on the 
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Tulus Delta Counts.” (A Mennir ciety on it 
ig. Dy Major-General M. R. Haig, M. 
fiepn Pula Ce, 1008) 
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geographical position of the Indus, iousmuch as ‘the 
different opinions concerning its course in the days of 
‘Alexander, and the various arguments for and against the 
“theory that its anefent channel was to the eastward of 
the present bed,” had boen ‘discussed wagnie ait nauseam.” 
General Haig, however, with characteristic industry, comes 
again to the investigation of the problem in a geographical 
snd historical memoir, which is well worth tho attentive 
consideration of those persons into whose hands it may 
chance to fall. In his own words, the treatise—of which 
the first two chapters were written seven years ago— 
“pretends, to be nothing more thun a rough guide for 
those in Siudb, who, taking an interest in the pust of a 
province, one of the poorest, and in its outward aspect 
the least lovely in India, care to seek out the relies of 
former ages, and trace for themselves some picture of the 
country os it was at diferent periods of its generally 
troubled history.” 

But General Haig has very much more wherewith to 
ccsupy his readers’ attention than a description of the old 
course of the Indus through the provinee of Sindh, 
‘on which Burton naturally laid especial stress. Tis nine 
chapters or mis lay before us the Delta country as it 
4g in our own times; as it was at the time of Alexander's 
expedition, in n.c. 325-26; a9 it was understood by later 
Greek writers, such as Agatharchides (probubly me. 146), 
the author of the Periplus (4.n. 81-96), and Ptolomy of 
the Ptolemaic system (4-p. 120-50) ; and again ns described 
by the yet more modern Chineso traveller Hiuen Tsang, 
and the Mubammadan historians or goographers up to the 
ninth century, A short chapter follows, treating of the 
Tight thrown upon the same tracts by writers in the tenth 
‘century, the honoured names of Ibn Haukil, Istakhri, and 
Mosidi occurring among the cited authorities. The re 
maining four chupters bear the respective headings of — 
(1) “The Delta Country after the second Mubammadan 
Invasion: of India"; 2) “The Portuguese in the Delta’; 
(8) ‘The Campaign of the Imperial Forces in Lower Sindh, 
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in 1591-92"; ond (4) “Lower Sindh in the Modern 
Period.” 

It is both a dangerous and fascinating pursuit to seek, 
in the names of existing towns, villages, rivers, or sites, 
that affinity with ancient nomenclature which, when proven 
fand confirmed, bas a price above rubies for those who would 
connect the Present and tho Past, and help onward the 
study of classical literature by the light of modern research. 
But so perverse is humun nature that personal gratification 
‘at a supposed “find” is apt to demoralise the mind of the 
secker, and cloud his appreciation of its real value. General 
Haig has wisely restricted the scope of his enquiries im this 
field. Had he passed on westward of Soumiani and the 
Pir ‘Ali, the temptation would, perhaps, have been greater, 
and he might have had to grapple with problems such us 
Dean Vincent, or more recent expositors, have sought to 
solve in identifying Kochari with Kokala, Malan with 
‘Malang, Kalmat with Kalama, Koppa with Kophas, and many 
other plice-names now in use, with those of Alexander's 
chroniclers. His nearest approach to the rezwta quastio is 
to be found in the Appendices to his volume, notably that 
‘marked F, the basis of which is supplied by Colonel Holdich, 
On the present occasion we can do little more than allude 
to the subject, as serious analysis is impracticable in a 
brief notice such as this. 

‘The first word discussed is Krokals, which Haig thinks 
may have been the Greek way of writing Kukra/a, but that 
Holich attaches too much importanee to the resemblance 
between the two names, Let us quote the text hereon :— 

“Tt hus beon distovered, I believe, by a gentleman in 
Tower Sindh that Kakrdlo means ‘Luud’s End.’ ‘That may 
We the recondite meaning known to a learned few, but in 
the vulgar Sindhi tongue Kakro means ‘a pebble,’ and 
Kakralo, tho adjective, means ‘pebbly.’ An island in the 
seu may, therefore, have very well bad that name, and 
have beon better entitled to it than a district in the Delta, 
where, south of the Bhagir Channel, I think pebbles are 
eonspicuous by their absence, But Arokala may quite as 
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well: represent something lee. Sir H. Elliott thought it 
might have something to do with the Klaruks, « piratical 
tribe, At all events, it iy certain that the district nbout 
Karichi Bay was, at the time of this voyage, called, not 
Kakrafa but Sangada.” But the very common Persian sang 
(w stone) and the Sindhi Aakro (a pebble) are words which, 
however, varying in sound, have one and the sume meaning, 
while both of the languages drawn upon are familiar to 
the local car. In any case, the above extract supplies a 
fair specimen of the perplexing nature of the identifications 
attempted. Later on, the discussion turns upon the modern 
Mawora snd the ancient Morontobara; and here we might 
invite attention to the existence of a site called, thirty 
odd years ago, Morona, or Morwna Hill, which the prosent 
writer passed on his second march from Karachi towards 
Gwadar. It is referred to in a footnote of his published 
diary, as “not improbubly the Morontabara of Arrian, and 
found in Arrowsmith’s ancient ‘Atlas Imperii Persici.”” 
The bart may have something in common with the bare, 
which General Haig interprets, in its acconted form dri, 
to be an old Sindhi suffix to pluce-numes, and which, wn 
accented, is found, according to Ptolemy and the Periplus, 
in “Lonibare,” the name of one of the seven mouths of 
the Indus. Bara is elsewhere translated “u roudsteui.” But 
Gol, Holdich’s Morontabara is close to the Arabis, far beyond 
the present Morona. 

To retrace the original course of the main river, or to 
identify its former beds, is no simple process in a country: 
cof physical changes like Sindh; where the stream is ever 
capricious, und the so-called Rules of All and 
Diluvion are in such constant request, From year to year 
the Jagiedar, or holder of alienated land, becomes a gainer 
or loser of Iand, according to the action of the running 
waters, which may, on the one hand, add to his acres by 
uncovering ond abandoning them, or, on the other hand, 
sweep them away by thoroughness of overflow. General 
Haig deserves great credit for the ussiduity with which 
he has investigated this difficult question, in a scientific 
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j ‘as well as historical point of view; and we heartily con- 
| gratulate him on the result £ his asoful Inbours, exhibited 
| im the lately published volume on the Indus Delta country. 
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1229 an." 
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ux, XIL—Writing, Printing, and the Alphabet i 
By W. G, Astox. 


Writing. 
first definite statomont with rogard to a knowh 
je art of writing in Corea belongs to A.n. 372, tt 
in which Buddhism was introduced from 
‘estorn China, ‘The standard history of ancie 


“4 Pakché appointed ono Kohung ax Professor. 
ment of tho kingdom of Pékohé until 1 
Thad no letters. Tt now for the first time had 


OPcourse the writing hore referred to was the v 
nese charactor, As wo shall see presently, it 
til centuries later that any means were in 

itting the Corean language to writing. Te 


‘Corea was at thie time divided into thre kinglom+—Bokary 
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hhowever, that these notices refer only to a regular course 
of study of Chinese under official auspices and the use of 
Zant language in oficial documents. ‘There is good reason 

think that some knowledge of writing already existed at 
least on the part of individuals, and it is unlikely that the 
Chinese occupation of Corea daring the Han dynusty should, 
jot havo left some traces of literary culture among the 


The ordinary Japanese chronology gives .p. 285 as the} 
to of the first introduction of the art of writing 
wea into Japan. This is, of course, irreconcilable 
above statements. But for reasons I have given 

where, tho Japanese chronology must here be rejected, 
w true date is a.p. 405, or 31 years after the first 

wn records in Pékeché. 

“apanese scholar Hirata mentions 514 as the data 


Printing. 


ubject of printing in Gorea has been fully d 
Mr. E. Satow in two papers published in 


of the eleventh century. Printed books we 
Japan in 987, and printing introduced early i 





9) 
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the twelfth century. Tt is probable that Corea preceded 
Fapan by a short time in borrowing this invention, like that 
of writing, from China. 

The first mention of this art in Corea which hos come 
under my observation belongs to a.n. 1058. Under this date 
the Tongkam contains the following notice :— 

\ 


“Sth month—The Governor of the Western Capital (Phydiug 
Yang) represented to the king that the text-books in use by the 
senior and junior graduates of the eapital, being all handed down 
by copying, contained numerous errs. He therfore requested 
that the books deposited in the Hanlin College (of Corea), vie, 
tho nine classics, the histories of the Han, Tsin, and Thang 
dynasties, the Analects, the Classic of Filial’ Piety, tho Chili's 
History, the literary collections of various authors, works on 
meticine and divination, geography (ivcluding goomancy), law, 
and arithmetic, should be distributed among the various colleges, 
‘The king gave onlers to the proper functionaries to print one 
copy of each and send them.” 








. Another notice in the same work belongs to the year 
1192, Tt is there stated that a Corean scholar having 
compiled u treatiso on economy called 3 if 3 SE, orders 
were given that it should be carved on blocks and copies 
distributed to the learued ministers of the king’s court, 

As an evidence of the estimation in which books were 
held in Corea, it may be mentioned that in 1314 an agent 

who was sent to China brought back 10,800 volumes, and 

"that in the same year the Emperor of China made a present 
to the King of Cores of 4371 volumes. 

| 1408 4.0, is an-important dato in the history of printing 

"in Oorea. In that yeur the first fount of moveable copper 
types was provided. This was carefully preserved, and 

-subsoquently added to $1 1420, 1434, 172, and 1777, But 
for farther details Mfr. Satow’s papers, already mentioned, 
‘mus’ be reforred to. 

Among the books printed by the 1434 fount of types 
fare mentioned the Sohak (fy M8) and the Sam-kang- 
hing-sil (= 9] #F ME), the latter being un illustrated 
| work. 
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Alphabet. 


By for tho more important part of Corean literature is 
in the Chinese language, and is, of course, written by means 
of tho Chinese character. But there is also a popular 
literature, consisting, mainly of tales and books of edifioa- 
tion, which is in Qorean, For this an alphabetical script 
of native invention is in use, which is known as the Gnmun 
or yulgar character, 

‘Tho origin of this alphabet has been the subject of some 
controversy. Hirata and other Shinto scholars assigned it 
to those vague prehistoric timos of Japan called the “Age 
of the Gods," bat this notion, never very plausible one, 
is now completely exploded,’ and has no adherents at tho 
present day, except, pethups, the French savant, M. de 
Rosny. ‘ 

Another view ia that the Gnmun was invented by a 
Corean scholar named Syélchhong, who lived towards the 
end of the seventh century. This error had its origin in 
‘1 confusion of the Onman with the Nido, clerk's way,’ 
fa system of writing Corean which was really invented by 
Syaleubong. But the Nido, which is still in use, especially 
by the clerks in pablic offices, is a means of representing 
Corean words by the use of a number of the more common 
Chinese characters to which a phonetio value is given... ‘The | 
Tapanese employed a similar mothod about the same time, 
‘as may be seen in the poetry of the Kojiki and Nikongi. 
‘Tho Nido is thorefore u syllabic soript, and is quite difforont 
from the Gnmun, which was framed after the model of the 
Sanskrit alphabet. 

‘The date of tho invontion of the Onmun is recorded with 
precision in the Corean standard history of the prosent 
dynasty, called Kuk-cho-pong-kam (fa) i) 3€ 4). Under 
the year 1446, this work contains the following passago:— 


The twonty-eight Gnmun letters invented by tho kis 
ia talline of Be aude pal ear sat ago 
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initial, medial, and final sounds. ‘Though tho characters are 
simple, they tay Yo used in Snfaltely various ware Tn the 
prciee wait by, Chydng Linch, Proeident of the Board of 
monies, it ia maid, . . . This Enstorn Land of ours 
China in ite coremonies, its music, and its material ci 
Dut it differs from that country in its language. Hence scholars 
complained that thoir ideas could not be mado clear, ant the 
officials chargod with criminal matters that tho niceties of legal 
‘argumentation could not, bo rendered intelligible, Accordingly, 
in anoient times, Syilchhong of Silla invented the nity, which 
lias boon in use until the prosent day, both by offtcials and private 
ron. ‘This consisted, howover, ultogether in th borrowed, 
phonetic) use of Chinese characters, with the result, sume- 
times of impedimont and sometimes of obstruction, It is in short 
rude and inicourato method, inadequate to express one ten- 
thousandth part of our spoken language. 

"Tn the wintor ofthe yeur 1443 the king invented charters 
for the twenty-eight true sounds, and drow up direotios for their 
we, giving them the title of “Tre Sound Characters for the 
instruction of the people.’ Thoso letters, like the ancient soul 
characters, depend on sound, and, therefore, the sevou- 
combinations, tho three extrenics, and the refinement of the two 
breathinge, are all comprised in them. These twenty-cight lotters 
can bo vatiously applied without limit. ‘They are simple and 
Pet ctentinl; thoy ato minutely etcurte and yet readily in- 

igible. A’ clover man om understand them in less than a 
morning. A stupid man may learn them in teu days, By these 
(Chinese) writings em be explained so that their iinport may 
bo known; by these the fhots of judicial causes may be uacer- 
tained. In pronotineing Chinese characters the distinction between 
hard and soft consonants, in musio, the harmony of the notes 
@f tho chromatic scale, can all bo fully ani adequately tendered 
By thoir ue, Even the noiee of the wind, the scream of the 
crane, the crowing of cocks, and tho barking of dogs, can all 
‘bo written down by means of them... . J" 






































‘Pho alphabet thus introduced to the Corean public wan 
1s follows 








Tnitidlsond TU CQ WA é 
Fins, ow initial, spirits lenis 
‘ns initial, 
nig 08 final, 


Initids only. 7X ty X IL S- 
ch chh th kh ph he 
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Vowel. FY dt er ow 1 wy 
ayo yoo you yee i a 


‘The two combinations 74 1d and 1 mt, with « special 
use of |, make up the number 28 above mentioned. 

The “two breathings” are probably the aspirated and 
unaspirated letters, which differ in the samo way as tho 
corresponding letters in Sanskrit, not like our ¢ and Uh, eto. 

The statement that the Gnmun was framed after tho 
model of the ancient seal character of China is quite 
unintelligible. Another Qorean authority states that it 
was made upon the pattern of the Sanskrit alphabet, and 
internal evidence leaves no doubt that this is the case. A 
comparison with tho Devanagari discloses several points of 
resemblance which cannot be accidental, and the fact that 
it is an alphabet and not a syllabary like the Japanese Kana 
Points to the same conclusion, Nor is this all It will be 
observed that a classification of letters ecording to the 
organs of speech with which they are pronounced was 
Known to the inventor. ‘Thoso letters which belong to the 
same class contain the same element, the labiuls’ the 
clement, the dentals L7, the gutturals “1, the throut 
broathings O, and the sibilants and palatals \. Perhaps, 
however, he had primarily in view the Chinese classification 
of sounds known us the Hung-wu (1368-1998) sounds 
which is itsolf based on a study of the Sanskrit alphabot, 
According to the Hung-wu system there are seven classes 
of sounds, viz.: grinder (guttural), tonguo-tip (dental), lip 
(labial), tooth-tip (palatal), throat (breathing), half-tongue 
(?), and hali-tooth (7, the initial sound of ff). 

No doubt the reason why all mention of the Sanskrit 
alphabet was avoided by the President of the Board of 
Ceremonies was its association with Buddhism, which has 
long boon s discredited religion in Corea. Its revenues are 
insignificant, its temples banished from the cities, and ite 
Priests counted with vagabonds and outcasts, 

Tn one respect the Onmun does imitate the Chinese 
character. Tho grouping of the letters into syllables 
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follows the same order as the strokes of which a Chinese 
character is composed, viz, from left to right and from top 
to bottom. Forexample Af 7] sak is written st. The 
syllables, too, follow one another in columns, which are read 
in Chinese fashion from top to bottom, proceeding from 
right to left. 

Te may be observed that there is no provision in this 
alphabet for tho distinction between hard and soft 
consonants. In order to mark this difference in writing 
foreign words such as Chinese, the letters are doubled for 
the soft consonants, a device which to our minds ought to 
have a precisely opposite effect. The Coreans attach no 
importance to this distinction in their own language, 
although their consonants are frequently pronounced soft 
in the middle of a word. @ 

‘The annexed specimen (ride Plates) of an Gamun text 
is reproduced from a Corean book in the British Museum. 
Te will be observed that thero are three parte—a Chinese 
text, an Onmun translation in the upper margin, and an 
illustration. ‘The work from which it is taken is the 
Sam-Kkang-héng-sil, of which an edition in 1434, printed 
with moveable typos, has been already mentioned. The 
present edition, however, has every appearance of having 
been printed from blocks. The original Onmun edition 
of this work appeared in 1451, and I um inclined to believe 
that the copy in the British Museum is of this date, but 
it would be too much to affirm so positively. In any caso 
the wood-engraving belongs to a very early period in the 
history of the art, and the text is probably the oldest 
specimen extant of the Onmun script, 
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Awr, XIIL—Ghufayata Inscription of the Pratihara Kakkuka, 
of [Vikrama-]Saiioat 918. By Muxsut Destrnasao, 
of Jodhpur. 





‘Tae stone which bears this inscription is in the wall of 
‘8 small building which is close to rome ruins about a milo 
east of Ghotayala, w village situated about twenty miles 
north of the city: of Jodhpur. It contains twenty-two 
lines of writing, which cover space of about 2 2” broad 
by 9" high. The first twenty lines are well proserved ; 
of the two others the greater part is effuced or broken 
away, together with any subsequent lines of writing which 
the inscription originally’ may have contained. The size 
of the letters ix about §". ‘The characters are Nagaris 
they closely resemble those of the Jodhpur inscription of 
Biaka, and have been drawn and engrayed with the same 
are and skill. ‘The language, up to nearly the end of 
Tine 20, is Maharashtri Prakyit; the small remainder 
is in Sanskrit; and the whole is in verse. Tn respect of 
orthography it will bo sullloient to stato that tho Lotter 2, 
when it is not combined with another consonant, is denoted 
by waign of its own, not by the aign for v. 

‘Tho inscription treats of the same lino of Prutihdra 
(Padibatn oF Parihira) chiefs which is oulogised in tho 
Jodhpur insoription of Bauka; and it is of some valuo 
Doth because iy corrects und adds to the information whioh 
has beon drawn from that inscription, and because by far 




















© Tike the {ho Jodupu inition of tho Patra Bia, palobad 
fa thie J 4, pA, thie pope als han bee, repre by Peotewoe 
Baborn, from mnbbings nnd rough copes of the text and translation of the 
Inept, ett ttc by Mah Dis of Todpur. 

=H eat gh iograpt the ot if th iit, 
sce Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojbs's Patanyrephy of Indie, pata avi. * 
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the greater part of it is written in Prakrit. Tts proper 
object is, to record (in verses 22 and 23) that a chief 
named Kakkuka (Kakkua) founded a Jaina temple and made 
it over to @ Jaina community which belonged to the gachehha 
of Dhaneévara, But it also tells us (in verses 19-21) that 
the same chief, on a dato which will be considered below, 
established a market at the village of Rohinsakapa, and 
erected two pillars, one at the same village nnd the other 
at Majjoara, And by way of introduction it gives (in 
‘Yorses 3-6) the following genealogy of Kakkuka:— 

‘The Brihman Haricbandra and his wife Bhadra, who 
wa of tho Rshatriya caste, had a son named Rela, His 
son was Narabhi son, Nagabhafa (Nahada); his bon, 
Tita; is son, Yuéoordhana; his won, Chanduka; his son, 
Situka; bis son, Shofs his son, Bhilluka; his son, Kak 
and his von, from Durlabhadeet, Kakkuka, With the ex- 
coption of Durlabbadevi and hor son Kakkuka, all theso 
Persons wero known to us alroikly (some under slightly 
different names) from the Jodbphr inscription; but tho 
Present inscription shows that Falyeardiana was the son 
of Tita, not, as has been wrongly infirred from the Jodhpur 
inscription, of Tata’s younger brotha Bhoja, who ix here 
ind that the son of Silluke (Siluka or Situka) 
was named Jhofa, not Jhitovara, Acooring to the Jodhpur 
inscription Kakka had another gon, named Bauka, from the 
Maharajid Padwoint; ho, of course, must have been w brothor 
of Kakkuka, who in tho presont inscription is described as 
the son of Kokka and Durlabhadevi. If MunshiDebiprasid 
were right in reading the date of the Jodhpur inscription 
saincea 940, Kakkuka, whose present inscription contains 
‘© dato of the year 918, would have to be considered a the 
Prodecessor of Baukn; but, judging from the rubbing of 
the Jodhpar inscription, T still believe the date of that 
inscription to be sainreat 4, and it therefore remains doubtful 
which of the two chiefs was the elder brother. 
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‘The date given in verse 19 of the present inscription is 
‘Wednesday, the sooond lunar day of the bright half of 
Obsitra of the year 918 (apparently of the Vikrama era), 
while the moon was in the nakshatra Hasta, ‘This last 
item at once shows that the date cannot be correct; for 
the moon might well be in Hasta on the second fi¢hi of the 
dark half of the parginanta Chaitra, but it would never be 
there on the scoond of the bright half of Chaitra, Nor is 
the weok-day right; for Chaitra-Sudi 2 would correspond, 
for tho Chaitridi Vikrama year 918 ourront, to Tuesday, 
the 27th February, a.v, 860; for the Chaitriidi Vilkrama 
your 918 expired, to Monday, tho 17th March, av, 861; 
and for tho Karttikidi Vikrama year 918 expired, to Friday, 
the 6th March, a.n, 862, And it may be added that the 
second fithi of the dark half of the parnindnta Chaitra also 
did not end on a Wednesday in cithor the current or tho 
expired Vikrama year 918, But although several of tho 
dotaila of the dato are thus) shown to bo incorrect, there 
appears to be no reason why the year of the date, too, should 
bbe looked upon with suspicion, and I therofory believe that 
tho two chiofs Bavka and Kakkuka, in accordance with the 
present inseription, may be confidently placed in the soeond. 
half of the ninth century 4.0, From this it would follow 
thnt the chief Bhaffikadesardja, who in the Jodhpur in- 
soription is stated to have heon defeated by Biuka’s ancestor 
Siluka, must have lived about the middle of the eighth 
contury A.D, or about a hundred years before the Bhatti 
chief Deora} of Juisulmer, who is recorded to have boon 
born in Vikrama-suinvat 802. 

Tn addition to the villages Rohinsakopa ond Magjoara, 
which have not been identified, tho inscription mentions 
several countries or districts for which the reader is referred 
to the text and translation of verses 16 and 17, 
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Test, 
TL Wt (0*) avarqerred ces earn area Sat | 
Wiragicwgaal crt were fare [1] 

2. urfeerat afeertr wet fafteaaat fr core | 
‘am ufsercaait! aqat! wa wart i—[2.) 
faut fafe- 

9, afew wer wf fr afr wer) are ge 
sma er faftcier wa 1—(3.] wa fa 
Ucesaray owt fate 

4. aed) ft wwe | wer fa cars} areit wer fa aa- 

wea arait —[t.] we fa ager’ sat 
faget fs wae gt’ 

S fa ae aot wa fa fatctrgs ae 1—[5.] 
fafthrg aa aurat fatten qegife acta) 
wa fa age 

6, ay guezite smut '—a [6] tfatfewrd afew 
Wet afore weilce ai | mae? eT etal! C- 

Ry red ¢, which It should be, 

ase eee NN ca 

eypur Inscription baw FATA in ine 10, and afew fn 

Moe 12, 


' ‘This akshara is quite clear In the rubbings, ‘The published: 
version of the Jodhpur faserip 
Ut om referring to my rubbing of Ht, 
Xe naw there too may possibly be Bs m 
now TET WE: GM, in three words 
© Here there is an ornamental fall stop tn the original. 
* Perhaps altered to MFR io the original, 
* In the original Sap lind Gist eeu engraved. 











ae 7 Weee o awfcs | oO faw oO ofCoHfaT! 
Sra aay 

8, wemafcetal o—(8.] gear ge fa var wear we 
efter fa ataea | sofia Hq ufcw fod 
frase 

0. Fa.) Swthecrererceefe fa orqafors 
Sa | y aw Stee faaat saeTt wf? aura. 
fa n—(l0.) fewat- 

10. fearqet Sta sat <fsrera wafer | fare 
aforst gra fe gesfazad t— [11] wufte-* 
afrara 

ll. fa ascrd fawace wenfed! | wad aay aft 
waug’ ae Su fegit i-[12.) wetaTEW- 
arfeua fate 

12. queredeor | soryafersyarer st Star wat We gate 
—[15.] aren ye were ae eet reeeT- 

13. waa g 1 ca qafcate ford Se aay arferwr 

© wat -[14) Sten erate war aera ryt! g 

Li. war | eae a afers feat qk waferad 4 — 
(16.) werrererniteftegrwerercay | 
saferwt Sear orarr- 

* Read Ufconfird - 


? Read witfa, or wate. 
2 Altered to WarFfat® in the original, 


 Pechaps altered to HX, which it should be, 
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L, 15. of wafewgife wy 10) afeorm sireark! 
fafefer srars[ar) a eats 1 afereret Sar 
feat cemrraasa wad t-[17.] 

16. wigargawra Ta aTaeeawefaete’ | ATE 
Pusey wat ya wear Hy y— [18] afca 
aug 8 way wzTTH” 

17, araeg Sater wee fares gent waesteT 
—(10.] fafcagen eg wera fergarafors- 
wel | Uferenge- 

18, are fareferd faafeaferite i—[20.] agrarian war 
at Ofeaqerafa | Sq weet ye We 
‘eran! aqerfrer [21] 

19. Fm fafcagrenl fare: Zeer gfcwfore erat | are 
fra weafid ara waite gerd 1— [22] 
sferwatsi aera} far- 

20. war wilecer awaefet | Te werTeweTafOrTsE- 
uqeargte 1 (23. WIA a G8 SRNR 
wie 

21. [eet dtreat quarry aN ami aferath | 
wat | 


* Rena reat. 
2 ‘The sign of anusvien in ©f&PREfE i doubtfal inthe original, ‘The 
third Pidn of the verse offends against the metre. 


> Originally SETCRA? was engravei. 
* Read WaT. 


ra 


PRATIWARA KAKKUKA. 619 


Translation. 


Om! 


(Verse 1.) Bow to the lord of tho Jinas, who is the path 
to heaven and beatitade, the god who is the first 
cause of all things, the destroyer of every sin, the 
supreme preceptor ! 

(V. 2) ‘The glorious Lakshmana, the ornament of tho 
Raghus, was Rima’s door-keopor (pajihdra) ; hence 
the Pratihdra (Padihira) olun has attained hero to 
eminence. 

(V. 8) There was a Brahman named Hrichandra; his 
wite was Bhadra, of tho Kshatriyn caste, ‘To them 
fa valiant son was born, namod Rajjita, 

L¥.4) To him, again, Narabhafa was born, and to him, 
Nagabhata (Nahads) ; his son was Tata, and his son, 
Fasorardhana, - 

}) To him Chanduka was born, and to him, Silfuka ; 

hia son was Jhofa, and his, the genorous Bhitluka. 

) Bhilluka’s son was Xukka, highly ostecmed for 

his noble qualities; and to him was born, from 

Durlabhadect, Kakkuka— 

£7.) His smilo is [like a] slightly opening [Mower-bud], 
his speech swoet, his glance benign, his meckness 
not timid, his anger slight, bis friendship firm. 

8) He never has spoken, or smiled, or acted, or 
Tooked, or remetbored a thing, or stood still, or 
roamed about, without benefiting mankind. 

9.) Like a mother, he constantly has kept in comfort 
all the people in bis dominion, the poor and the 
prosperous, the lowest as well as the highest. 

(V. 10.) And never hus he, departing from what was 
Tight,! through favour, affection, envy, or greed, made 
tho slightest difference betwoon the parties in any 
transaction. 


+ Tako the Sansbyt trulation of the original to be -SqCTOCTHTARTT- 
maicty areas Ga. 
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(V. 11.) Acting on the advice of the best of the twice- 
born,! ho has pleased everybody, and bas, fro from 
passion, also inflicted punishment on the wicked. 

(V, 12.) Even to citizens possessed of abundance of wealth 
he has assigned more than his revenue (?), a lnc, 
and a hundred, and as much as was suitable ().* 

(¥. 13.) Though decorated with the freshness of youth 
‘and with beauty, and full of the sentiment of love, 
he nover has bebaved to people so ax to incur the 
reproach of men, without: modesty. 

(V.14.) fo children like a futher, to young men like a 
friend, and to the aged like a son, he by such good 
conduct of his has constantly fostared everybody. 

(¥. 15) Ever civil, showing respect and praising 
excallence, and speaking pleasantly, ho has. given 
plenty of woalth to those attached to him. 

(V.10,) By his excellent behaviour and qualities he k 
won the love of the poople in Murumaga (¥), Val 
Toman. . + and Gujarat (2) | 

(V.17,) Ho has taken away tho herds of cattle and h 
afterwards boldly destroyed by fire tho villages on ¢ | 
hill im the inaccessible Vafananaka ee al 





district, 

(V. 18.) [But] this land ho has mado fragrant with th 
leaves of blue lotusos, and pleasant with groups 
mango and madhuka trees, and has covered it with| 
th leaves of excellent sugar-cane, 

(Verses 19 and 20.) And when nine hundred years wero 


1The Sanit would bo FEMECEATAW, which I take wo be w 
abit compound, wed adverbial. 

2 The wor of the original vero ix perhape incorrect. 

9 The frat hal of the vere apparently only contains the names of certain 
country Or district, arvanifa probably is tbo modern Marwic; Valin 
‘tuit be the Fallandete or Falla-mandale mentioned in verses 18 and 19 of the 
odhpar inscription; mod Tamapt perhaps is the Straragt @) or Tranapi in 
verte 16 of the wine inscription. Of tho fllowiog aivharss of the text, 
pariaiblaije (paryeiki-iryys?), T do not koow what to mike, Oujjers 
early is Gurr. 





| nereased? by the eighteenth, in Chaitra, when the 
‘moon’s nakshatra was Hasta, on Wednesday, the 
second Iunar day of the bright half, the illustrious 
Kakkuka, for tho increase of his fame, founded a 
market, ft for trdors crowded with Brahmans, 
soldiers and merchants, at the village of Rohinsakapa. 

(V. 21) Ho has ereoted, like heaps of his ronown, the 
two pillars here, one at Magfoary,* and anothor at 
the village of Rohinsakiipa, 

(V. 22). This illustrious Hakkuka piously has caused to bo 
built this imporishable temple of the god Jina, whiob 
Aeatroys sin and creates happiness. 

(V. 28.) And he has entrusted this temple to tho 
community presided over by the ascetion Jambava (2) 
and Ameuka(?) and the merchant Bhitkuta (), in 
tho guchehha of the holy Dhaneérara.? 


"0 th sf the warp i as seth oon niqvary, an, 
oie Tisai, muting of tho Yast would bo “when tho madakatr vos the 
{ake mehieee ota a he am of tho ajetve nyt 


{Leeper any ie i wa a a 
‘ocala, i peeve te i 

















Ant, XIV.—Mahuan's Account of the Kingitom of Bengal 
(Bengal). By Gro, Panurs, MRAS. 


Israopvcrory Nonice, 
Tue following is a Chinese description of the kingdom of 
Bengal, written at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, about eighty years before the Portuguese dis- 
covered the route round the Cape of Good Hope, and 
about sixty years or so after Ibn Batuta’ had visited 
those regions. This account ia a chapter taken from 
a work, bearing the Chinose title Ying-yai-shéng-lin (a 
general aecount of tho shores of the ocean), compiled by 
‘one Mahuan, an Interpreter attached to the suite of Chéng 
Ho, who was sent to the various kingdoms of the western 
ocean by the Chinese Emperor Yung-lo. The object of 
this expedition was, that the Emperor Yung-lo feared that 
ui-ti, his predecessor, whom he had driven from the 
one, was concealing himself in some country over the 
e wanted to trace him, and at the same time to display. 
his mifitary force in foreign countries, in order to show 
that Ohind was rich and strong. 

In the gixth month of the year 1405, he ordered Ching 
Ho, his opmpanion Wang Ching Hang, and others, to go 
tus enygye to the kingdoms in the western ocean. ‘They took 
with gm 30,000 soldiers and « lurge quantity of gold and 
sill The fest consisted of 62 ships, most of them of 
Tus tonnage, some measuring 440 feet Iong and 180 feet 
bread? They sailed from Liu-kia-kiang, an inlet of the 

4/Apm Batata teavelld a Benya and visited Su 


gon 
2 Seca he neon se rece componing_ the 
ae Seton athe Three 
crn thew tne, bre, 
finn epee ety 
bd high ue iy ale hoc 
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‘Yang-tze, situated a little to the north of Wr 
entrance of the Shanghai river. ‘Thoy touched 
way south at Woga, at the mouth of the Min, 
pluce they sailed to Cochin China, and so on to 
countries in the Straits and India, making: kno 
Place the orders from the Emperor. 

‘They gave presents to the princes and chiefs, 
Who would not submit were compelled to do so by fa 
‘Mahuan has loft us an account of twenty of the kingdoms 
visited by the expedition: thoso relating to Java and 
Sumatra have been translated into English by Mr. W. P, 
Grocneveldt, while the chapter relating to Coohin China 
was translated by the late Mr. Mayers. The chapters. 
relating to Siam and Ceylon have been translated by myself, 
and bave appeared in the Journal of the China branch of 
this Society. Tho remaining chapters T have also translated, 
and the one relating to Bengal I am now about to read, 
These travels, handed down to us by Muhuan, are well 
worthy of taking a place beside those of other mediaval 
travellers, such as Marco Polo, Friar Odorie, and Tbu Batuta. 
The most curious point about all theso travallers ts the 
striking resemblance that their descriptions bear to each 
other, which has been most happily described by the Inte 
Tearned scholar, Sir Honry Yule, when speaking of Fe 
‘Tordan’s travels: “One must notioo,” says he, 
coincidences of statement, and almost of express 
this and other travellers of the samo age, 
Polo; at first one would think that Jordan had P. 
‘but he certainly had not Ibn Batata’s, and the coi, 
with him are sometimes alm 
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pilfered direct from Marco Polo und Ibn Bututa and others, 
but this would have been quito impossible. Many, perhaps, 
are apt to think that the navigation of the Eastern soas 
in carly times was.entirely in the hands of the Arabs, 
Tndians, and Persians; auch was not really the case, 

It should be mentioned here that the Indians and Persians 
most probably went to China by sea at the commencement 
of our era, and continued to do s0 for many conturies after- 
wards. For example, the Buddhist pilgrim Fa-hien, in 413 
returned to Ohina from Ceylon in an Indian vessel. I quite 
agree with my friend W. P, Groenevelit, « gentleman 
holding © high post in Her Netherland Majesty's service 
in Java, and a ripe Chinese scholar, that the Chinese did 
not arrive in the Malay Archipelago before the fifth contury, 
and that they did not extend their voyages to India, Arabia, 
and Persia till a century later. ‘There is positive evidence, 
howevei, that in the Tang dynasty 618 to 906, their sailors 
wero well nequainted with the navigation of the Indian 
‘sens, for suiling directions are to be found dating from that 
period, clourly setting forth the route and naming the 
counties to be met with between Qanton and Bussorah at 
the head of the Persian Gulf. In these directions there 
is a most striking pasiage regarding the dangers to be 
guarded against when reaching El-Obollah, where beacons 
were said to be placed in the sea, upon which fires were 
Tighted at night for the guidance of mariners. These 
beacons are mentioned in El-Mnsudi’s historical “ Eneyclo- 
padia,” translated by Dr. Sprenger, He says: “Marks of 
‘wood are erected for suilors in the sea at El-Obollsh, snd 
Took like three seats in the middle of the water, on which 
fires are burnt at night to caution vessels which come from 
‘Om, Sirf, and other places.” Reference is also made to 
these marks in the travels of Ibn Batuta, Lee's translation, 
page 86. ‘This and other passsiges in the directions show 
clearly what knowledge the Chinese had of the navigation 
of these seas, 

Tt will naturally be asked, from what port in China 
did these vessels sail? Canton appears, up to the 
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eleventh coatury, to have been the chief southern port 

juented by foreign ships, and from which native vessels 
sailed for foreign countries, In 1086, or soon after the 
time of the Norman conquest of England, the eastern ports 
of China, viz. Changchow and Ohinchew, were made ports 
of entry and exit for vessels carrying on foreign trade. 
Prior! to this all Fookien eraft, going to and roturning 
from foreign countries, were compelled to report themselves 
to the Canton Customs authorities, ‘This was looked upon 
a8 o great hardship by the Fookien merchants, and, upon 
representation being mado to the throne, a superintendent 
of Customs was appointed to collect the Customs revenue 
‘tt these two Fookien ports. At this time a port sprang: 
up into notive at the entrance of the Ohangchow river, not 
far from tho prosent treaty port of Amoy, which, with the 
neighbouring port of Ohinchew, did much of the foreign 
carrying trade of that port of China, Ships wore built 
by tho richer and manned by tho poorer classes, and, eager 
in the pursuit of goin, were sent on long and distant 
‘Yoyages to foreign countrios, ‘This port was from 1086 
to 1566 known as Gebkong, and is probably the Oaichan, 
or Kaycon, of Friar Odoric, known also as Zaitun.? ‘The 
trado of this port nd that of Chinchow is now centred 
in Amoy, In 1661 this distriot suffored greatly from 
Tapancso raids, and its commerce was almost entirely 
destroyed, 

Te should bo known that the Japanese had been a scourge 
to this part of China for over twenty: yours, and they. had 
inspired the people with euoh fear and dread, that for many 
Years after tho baro mention of the words Oo-a-loi, “ the 
‘Tapanese are coming,” frightoned the children into obedienvs, 
much in the sume way as our fathers and mothors wore 
frightened when they were told that “Boney” would have 
ho a wll seach odes tet eae as a ome 
‘Rts Pein Te 140 thee wae 4 nopeucaa fg Suse 
chow, who collected all. ping dues, ie . deals: 


4 Yo wittaniatin of tle stata I reer the rer to Yel's * Cth 
‘andl the way thither,” vol, ii, appendix, p. xxiv, aoe i “4 
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thom. To this day in Amoy, I um informed by Dr. J. J. 
‘M, de Groot, when the common people are angry with each 
other they make use of the expression Ok-na-kowe-ni, “You 
are as cruel as.» Japanese,” 

The next interesting point we have to discuss is, how the 
Chinese found their way to these distant foreign countries. 
It was my good fortune, many years ago, while strolling 
through @ temple in the neighbourhood of Amoy, to come 
cross a well-educated Chinaman, who was spending the 
summer there, who was most anxious to hear from me all 
about foreign countries, and he astonished me with his 
Knowledge of the medieval geography of India and the 
East generally, I naturally enquired wher he got hin 
Knowledge from, and he suid, “Come with me to my room 
and I will show you my books.” On entering ho handed 
mo a copy of a book called the “Wa-pei-chib,”” which 
related chiefly to the art and scionce of war—a science 
whioh, by the way, has of late been sadly neglected by the 
Chineso to their cost. At the end of this work there is 
1 set of maps said to be « copy of thote used by Ching Ho 
when he went on his expedition in 1416, Although theso 
charts are stated todate from that time, there are to bo 
found in them’every place mentioned by Marco Polo on his 
voyage from China to Ormus, and I am inclined to think 
that charts, or charts of this nature, were in existence in 
Marco Polo's day. My reasons for so thinking are those = 
Marco Polo mentions that he derived some of his information. 
ts to the whereabouts of the countries he described by their 
being pointed out to him on the sea charts of the cousta of 
India. Further, Polo speaks of vessels being navigated by 
‘means of the North Star, and the latitude of places being 
determined by the number of cubits such star was above 
the horizon. In the charts said to be used in Chéng Ho's 
expedition, the latitude of places is shown by the North 
Star being reckoned at so many digits and so many cighths 
high. ‘Those are called in Chinose Chih and Chio: the firat 
corresponds to the Arabic Issaba or Terfa, meaning a 
finger; and the latter to the Arabic Zam. In one word 
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the Chinese manner of navigation appenrs to have been 
the same as set forth in the Mobit, a Turkish work on 
navigation, a translation of which is to be found in the 
Tournal of the Asiatic Socioty of Bengal, vol. v, page 444, 
1836, Tho system of navigation appears to be also the 
tame as that described by the Moorish pilot engaged by 
Vasco da Gama at Melinda, I might mention that in the 
‘identification of the various names met with in Chinose 
bouks of this period, a knowledge of the Amoy dialeot 
faubles one more readily to identify what place iy meant 
than by reading the charactors according to the Mandarin 
ound: for example, Marco Polo mentions a kingdom in 
Samatra called Dragoinn, or Dagoyam; this haw pusaled 
many commentators, but on tho Chinoso chart I havo 
mentioned there is a country called Ta-hua-mion, wl 

in the Amoy dialect is pronounced Dakolion, in which it fy 
Very easy to recoguize the Dragoian, or Dagoyam, of 
Marco Polo, 

T think it is vow timo we turned our attention to reading 
Mliuan’s doseription of Bonga; this account was apparontly 
written not moro than sixty years after Ibn Batuta, had 
visited that country, and most of tha amos given by the 
Arab traveller are easily rocognizablo in those used by on 
hineso traveller. 

T caunot conclude those introduotory remarks to. my 
Paper without paying a tribute to the late learned 
kegraphor, Sir Henry Yulo, in tho wondorful exactness 
with which he has clucidated the travels of Tbn Batuta in 
Bengal in a sketch map given in his work “Cathay, and 
tho way thither." Nothing clearer ould bo given to show 
the Chinese traveller's route to the kingdom of Bengala 
thereon is wen marked Chittagong, whoro tho Chinoe 
tuvoy landed, and the river up which he travelled until 
ho reached Sona-urh-kong, ealled Sonarcawan by the Arab 
traveller; the position of Bengala ua lying to the westward 
of Chittagong, and not to the eastward as placed. by some 
carly geographers, i» hore clearly defined, and fully agrees 
mith the position given to it by our Chinese travellee 
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Manvay’s Accourr or tux Kixonox or Brxoana (Busoat). 
Translated from the “Ying-yai-shéng-lan.’” 


‘Tho kingdom of Pang-ko-lo, #§ 3§ yh, Bengala, is 
reached by ship from the kingdom of Su-mon-ta-la,! 
Bf I") 2 WM, 28 follows: A course is shaped for the Mao- 
shan? ij (ll, and Tsui-lan Islands 8 i (lj; these being 
onched, the vessel then hus to steor north-west, and being 
favoured with a fair wind for twenty-one days, arrives 
first at Cheh-ti-gan,* 7) fi i, whero she anchors. Small 
oats are thon used to ascend the river, up which, at a 
distance of 500 19 or more, one arrives at a placo called 
Sona-urh-kong (Sunarguon),* whore one lands; travelling 





* Swnmtats,. Tho Samara of Marco Tolo, The bagslom ot Samalongn in 
Sumatra, nour Achoon, 

© Afassskun. Ax ind off Achoen Hoa, most probably Plo Brut ot Nua. 

© Yocicion Tsuna. Tho Nicobar 1 an uoablo to ive any explanation 
why thew islands were so named by the Chines; there can, however, be no 
Ahnbt oto thon iid boing the Nicobar for we ace tol by Malian, this 
fattclo on Ceylon," that the langert of these iolande wns catlod Sa-belielund, 
‘which fo w protty aceurnte Chinese rendiring of Sambelong, tho name given to 
‘the Inegent of the Nievbars, according to Millwine, “Oriental Commeres,"* 
‘ol, fi, p. 94, Another Chinese marae for the Nicobacy is Lo-hing-kno, «The 
Kingiom af Naked People," which appellation, acgording to all voyage, ie 
{ally dservd, {ve tho Nicobariane do not go to much expen fa di drow. 

(Bnce writing the above I have thought over the nama Taui-las, give by the 
hinoe to tho Nicobar, and K have ut lito doubt thatthe mame Ks question 
isn corruption of Nocaeraa, th ont given by Marco Pulo to the groap. The 
duractos Twain, LYE, are pronounced’ Ch'ielan ia Amey, wut of 
which itl ary to mako Cuiran, ‘The Ohinese omitted the inital splablo and 
‘all tham the Cueran Tans, while Maroo Polo called them tho Nocueaa 
Fee es cerpatinin a mittee 
mich Chinow trading vowels anchored. Probably the Sudawan of Ybn Batata 
aud the Chittaoug of our dy. 

Lic A fein about the thind of « milo ; 600 1a nppeoximitely 166 milon. 

#9 FY BE HBR, S0-na-sed-tiong or dong. Probably the Sonareawan 
of Tha Batata (Sararat-grunima or Gulden Town) has alraly boon mectioned 
shone of the medieval expitala of Bengal. Tt appears in Frap Mauro's map as 
‘Sonargurum, It lay a few miles south-east of Dacca, hut I believe ite exact 
‘site ts not recoverable in that region of vast shifting rivers.—‘ Cathay, and the 
‘ay thither,” wl. p 405, 
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from which place in @ sonth-wosterly direction for thirty- 
five stages! the kingdom of Bongala is reached. It is a 
Kingdom with walled cities, and [in tho capital] the king 
and officials of all ranks havo their residences, It is an 
extensive country ; its products are abundant, and its people 
nutwerous; they are Mahammadans, and in their dealings 
fave open and straightforward. Tho rich build ships, i 





fare engaged in trade, and a goodly numbor oocupy them 
solvos with agricultural pursuits; while others exercise 
their crafts as mechanics. ‘They are a dark-skinned race, 
although you oceasionally see among them a light-com- 
plexioned person; the mon shave their heads, and wear 
white cloth tarbans and a long loos robe with a round 
collar, which they put on over their hoads, and which ia 
fasteriod in at the waist by a broud coloured handkerchiaf; 
they wear pointed leather shoos, ‘The king and his officora 
fll dross like Muhammadans; their head-dress and clothes 
nro becomingly arranged, The language of the people is 
Bengali; Persian is also spokon there, 

‘Tho currency of the country is a silver coin called 
‘Tang-ka,? which i two Chinese mace in weight, ia one 
inch and two-tenths in Ginmoter, and is engraved on. eithor 
side; all largo business transactions are curried on with 
this coin, but for small purchasos they use a sea-sbell 
called by foreigners. kuo-li2 

Tho ceremonies observed by them on their coming of age, 
their fanorals, scrifices, and marriages ate like those of 
the Mubammadans, 
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The whole year through is hot like our summer. They 
hhave two crops of rice a year. There is also a peculiar 
Kind of rice, whose grain is long, wiry, and red. Wheat, 
sesumum, all kinds of pulse, millet, ginger, mustard, onions, 
hemp, quash, brinjals, and vegetables of many descriptions 
grow there in abundance. ‘Their fruits are also many, 
‘among which they number the plantain; they have threo 
or four kinds of wines, the cocoanut, rice, tarry, and 
Kadjang. Ardent spirits are sold in the market-placés. 

Not having any tea, they offer their guests the betel-nut 
in its place, ‘Their streets aro well provided with shops 
of various kinds, also drinking and eating-houses and 
bathing establishments. 

‘The animals and binds are numerous, among which are 
camels, horses, mules, asses, buffaloes, bullocks, goats, sheep, 
geese, ducks, fowls, pigs, dogs, and cats. ‘Thoy have also 
many other fruits besides the plantain, vie., the jack fruit, 
‘mangoes, pomegranates, also sugar-cane, granulated sogar, 
whito sugar, and various candied and preserved fruits, 

‘Among their manufactures are five or six kinds of fine 
cotton fabrics [muslins] ; one like our Pi-pa has tho foreign 
name of Pi-chih.! ‘This fabrio is of a soft texture, threo 
feet broad, and made up in longths of fifty-six or fity- 
soven feot, 

‘Where is also a ginger-yellow fabric called Man-ché-ti, 
Wh HW, four feet or more wide and fifty feet long; it 
in vory closely woven and strong. 
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‘There is another fabric, five fect wide and twenty fect 
ong, culled Shu-na-kich, # #4 , like our Lo-pa. 

‘There is also another kind with the foreign name of 
Hin-poi-tung-to-li, ff Fy O} GF BH, threo fect wide and 
sixty feet long; the meshes of this texture are open and 
regular; it is somewhat like gauze, and is much used for 
turbans. 

‘There is the Sha-ta-urh, made up in lengths of forty 
or moro fect and two fect five or six inches wide; it 
resembles very much the Chinese San-so, 

‘Thro is the Mo-hei-mo-leh, made up in lengths of twenty 
fect or more and four fect wide; on both sides it hus a 
facing four to five-tenths in thickness, and resembles the 
Ohinese Tow-lo-kien. 

‘The mulberry tree and silkworms are found there. Silke 
handkerchiefs and caps, embroidered with gold, painted ware, 
basins, cups, steel, guns, knives, and scissors are all to be 
had there. ‘They manufnotura a white paper from the bark 
of a tree, which is smooth and glossy like a deer’s skin, 

Their punishments for breaking the law are beating and 
the bastinado, and transportation to near and far countries: 
You find there, as with us, officers of various grades, with 
their public residences, their seals and system of offi 
correspondence; also doctors, astrologers, professors of 
geomaney, artisans, and artifcers. They have a standing 
Army, which is paid in kind, the commander-in-chief of 
which is called « Pa-sz(-li-urh,’ FE M5 Je 2. 

Their mountebanks wear a long white eotton garment, eme 
broidered with black thread, fastened round their waist with 
‘a coloured silk handkerchief; hanging over their shoulders 
they have a string of coloured stones and coral beads, and 
on their wrists bracelets of dark red stones. At feasts and 
partics these people aro engaged to play certain pieces of 
uic, and to sing their native songs, and to go through 
yarious dances together. 
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‘There is another class of men called Kin-siso-su-lu-nai, 
HB MB H, that is to ay, musicians, These men 
every morning, at about four o'clock, go to the Houses of 
the high officials and the rich; one man plays a kind of 
trumpet, another beats a small drum, another a large one: 
when they commence, their time is slow, and it gradually 
increases to the end, when the music suddenly stops. In 
this way they pass on from house to house; at meal-times 
they again go to all the houses, when they receive presents 
of food or money. 

There are many conjurors, but their performances are 
nothing very extraordinary. 

‘The following feat, however, is worthy of mention. A 
man and his wife parade the streets with a tiger, secured 
by an iron chain; on arriving opposite a house they gi 
the following performance: The tiger is unloosed and 
sits on the ground ; the man, quite naked and with a switch 
in his band, dances in front of the tiger, pulls him about, 
knocks him with his fist and kicks him ; the tiger becomes 
enraged, growls and springs upon the man, and they both 
roll over together. ‘The man then thrusts his arm into the 
tiger's mouth and down its throat; the tiger dares not bite 
him; when this is over the chain is again put round the 
tiger’s neck, and he lies down. The performers then beg 
food for the tiger from the houses round, and they generally 
get pivces of meat given them for the beast, with a present 
of money for themselves. 

‘They hare a fixed calendar; twelve months go to the 
year; they have no interealary month. The king fits out 
Ships and sends them to foreiga countries to trade. Pearle 
‘and precious stones are sent as tribute to China. 











Such is Mabuan’s account of Bengala; most of his facts 
fare to be found endorsed in the records of foreign countries, 
to be met with in the Ming dynasty histories, In one 
account I find that Gai-ya-sru-ting, & 2F # J, the king 
of Bengala, sent, in 1409, an embassy with presents to the 
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Chinese court; another king of Bengals, by name Kien- 
fah-ting, 3 jh “J, sent w letter to the Emperor of China, 
written on gold leaf, and accompanied by a present of a 
giraffe, 

‘Tho first embassy, viz, that of Gai-ya-szu-ting, is said 
to have como to China in the sixth year of Yung-lo's reign, 
which corresponds with 1409 of our era, ‘The Bengal king 
reigning at that time appears to bave been Shihab-ad-din 
Bayazid Shab, who only camo to the throne in that year. 
A former king, Ghiyas-ad-din, who reigned from 1370-1996, 
comes very near the Chinese name Gai-ya-szucting, but ho 
had ceased to reign ten years before the embasay is said 
to havo arrived in China. Possibly the Chinese datos aro 
wrong. In tho twolfth year of Yung-lo, 1415, the time 
assigned by tho Chineso chroniclers to the arrival of tho 
second embassy in China, Jalal-ad-din was king of Bengal, 
To make his name agreo with the Chineso Kion-fubsting 
is somowhut difficult, but T think no other can be meant, 
‘Tho two charactors, Fub-ting, can be read Hut-ding in the 
Amoy dialect, and might easily be mude to do duty for 
Ad-din. ‘The charncter Kien may also be read Gien, but 
that in no way rosembles Jalal. Probably the charotor 
Kien may be an error in transcription for some other 
nearer approaching the sound of Jal. ‘This is all cone 
jecture. 

Tho names of tho kings reigning in Bengal are taken 
from a work by Staoley Lane-Poolo, called “The Coins 
of the Muhammadan States of India,” p. 5. 

With regard to the site of tho supposed city of Bengala, 
Tam not sufficiently acquainted with the question to enter 
into a discussion upon the subject, 

Sir Henry Yule, in his “Cathay, and the way thither,* 
gives a small map to elucidate Ibn Batuta’s travels fn 
Bengal, which sooms to be also the route taken by tho 
Chinese travellors from Chittagong to Son-urh-kong, the 
site of which latter city Yule seems to think must be Iyoked: 
for some miles southward of tho prosent city of Dacca, 
tnd tho probability is groat that tho city of Bengala (if 








‘Indian Ocean, which are extremely interesting, as much 
‘now light is thrown upon the historical geography of those 


countries; and I will in another paper give further extracts 
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Aur. XV.—The Story of Yasuf Shah Sarva) (the Sader), 
and of how the inhabitants of Kazwin' outwitted the 
heavenly bodies, A Satire. ‘Translated by Colonel Sir 
Epwaun OQ. Ross, 8,1, MRAS, 


Miret Fath ‘Ali, Akhwand-Zadeb, an officer of Tartar 
origin in the Russian Service at Tiflis, wrote a series of 
comedios in the Avori-Tirki dialect, and this satirical tale, 
about the year 1858, ‘These compositions were translated 
into Persian by Mirai Ju'afur of Karijah Digh, and these 
translations wore lithographed and published at Tebrin 
in 1874. ‘The volume contains six Plays— 

















‘The Waxtr of tho Khia of Lankurin, in four act, 

‘The Thieftaking Bear, in threo acts. 

‘The Miser, in three acts, 

‘The Court-Pleaders, in three acts, 

Monsiour Jourdan, the Botanist, and 

Mast‘ali Shab, the reputed Sorverer } SAS 

Malla Ibrahim Khalil, the Alchomist, in four acts, 

‘And the Story of Yisuf Shab, which comes botwoon the 
fourth and fifth Plays, and is written partly in 
narrative, partly in drama form, 


Tho first of the Plays was edited with a translation, 
notes, and vocabulary by Messrs. W. Haggurd and Guy 
le Strange in 1882, and a most useful little book it hus 
been to students of Persian, 

‘A translation of “Tho Alchemist,” by Mr. Guy lo 
Strange, appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of January, 1886. “The Bear,” “The Pleaders,” 


2 Karwin—Captal of Lik-‘Ajemi, founded by Shap, 
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and “Sorcerer” have been published in the Persian, with 
English translations, by Mr. Rogers, and I learn from Sir 
Frederic Goldsmid that a translation of “The Miser” was 
published in Madras. ‘Two of the comedies, “The Wezit” 
and “Pleaders,” have been translated into French by M. 
Alphonse Cillitre, Paris, 1888. Three of the Plays have 
also beon edited in the Persian from the Tehran edition, 
with glossary and notes, by MM. Barbier de Meynard and 
8. Guyard, Paris, 1836, 

The story of Yusuf Shah has not, as fur as T know, 
beon hitherto translated into English or French. It 
is rather a curiosity in its way, and by no means devoid 
of pungent humour. 

BOR. 


‘Tue Story or YOsor Suan, rue Sappien, 


‘The remarkable incidents here narrated happened in the 
early years of the rule of the Safawis, when, on account of 
the oceurrence of certain events, Mohammed Shah Safnwi 
hhad abdicated in fayour of his son, Shah ‘Abbas the First. 

The scene is laid in Kazwin, in the seventh year of the 
reign of Shah ‘Abbis (a:n. 1592, or cirea). Te ia tho 
beginning of spring, three days after the Nowrii! and 
about three o'clock in the afternoon. Shah ‘Abbi the 
First is sitting in the palace, enjoying the society of his 
beloved Selma Khawatiin. 

Aghii Mubarik, the chief eunuch, raising the curtain, and 
bowing respectfully, announces: “ Mirai Sadred-din, the 
Munejjim? Basbi, solicits the honour of paying his respects 
to your Majesty on an urgent affair.” 

The Shab, signing to Selma Khawitin to rotire to the 
Indies’ apartments, says to the Chief Eunuch, “Tell ‘him 
to come in.” 
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‘Tho Manojjim Bashi, having entered the Shsh’s presence, 
‘and bowed respectfully — 

The Shah: “ What is it, Mirza?” 

The Muncijim Bashi; “May Heaven guard your Majesty! 
Tt appears from the courses of the stars that, fifteea days 
after Nowriz, Mars will be in conjunction with Scorpio, 
and the first result of this malign coujanetion will be that 
in an Eastern land—probably Irin—a great catastrophe 
will befall the reigning monarch. I have therefore con- 
sidered it my daty, as the devoted well-wisher of this 
sublime Court, to give your Majesty timely warning of 
this aspect of affisirs.”” 

‘Now at that time the Shah was not, at most, more than 
twenty-two years old, and it is well known how sweet, how 
dear, and how precious life is at that youthful age, more 
especially in the case of one enjoying the exalted position 
Of a Sovereign. The communication of the Obief Astrologer 
caused the youthfal Shah extreme terror, so that he suddenly 
turned pale, and demeaned himself like one distraught; but 
after s few minutes he raised his head and ssid to Mirza 
Sadr-ed-din, “ Very well, you can go.” 

The Chief Astrologer bowed and retired, and the Shah 
remained alone in deep thought for half an hour, after 
which he turned to Agha Mubarik and said, “Send a 
ferrash' to summon to my presence Mirza Mohsin the 
Wazir, the Sirdar Mirza Zeman Khan, Mirza ‘Yahya the 
‘Mustowfi,? and Akhwand * Samad the Chief Malla‘, 

‘The eanuch goes out and despatches a ferrish, who brings 
the persons designated, who, after receiving permission to 
‘enter, make their bows and await orders. 

The Shah: “I have summoned you to bold « cousultation 
regarding the means of averting a catastrophe, so that, 
a rh pan meer mmarated 
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after due consideration of the matter, you may devise an 
expedient, and suggest an advisable course, This being 
special council, you hye my uugust permission to be 
seated, and proceed to deliberate on this affair.” 

‘These personages having obeyed the Shah's commands, 
his Majesty proceeds to inform them of the intelligence 
communicated by the Chief Astrologer, and asks their 
advice us to the best means of guarding his own person 
against this catastrophe, All are struck with astonishment. 
‘Then, after a momont’s silence, the. Wazir Mirai Mohsin 
delivers his opinion in the following terms:— 

Wazir Mirza Mohsin: “The loyalty and devotion of this 
humble servant towards the illustrious Government are 
unguestionable. Your Majesty will, no doubt, recollect to 
what degree the treasury became doplenished in the time 
of your august father, owing to the iucompetence ani 
neglect of my predecessors in the Waviret. From the day 
that this important function was entrusted to the vigilance 
of your servant, I organized measures for keeping. the 
treasury replenished, in accordance with which every State 
official, on appointment to the government of a province, 
pays a sum of money proportionate to his means to the 
treasury by way of Piskash.! Moreover, whenever your 
Majesty honours a noble by visiting his house, the master 
of that house has to add presents of costly: stuffs to his 
money offerings, By such expedionts, now that it is the 
seventh year of your Majesty's reign, the public treasury 
is, thanie God! well filled with money. As regards the 
adwinistration of the business of the Ministry, therefore, 
your humble servant cannot be accused of any shortcomin, 
Dut in face of the prevailing influences of the stars I au 
powerless and bewildered.” 

Sirdar Zeman Khan next delivers himself as follows: 
“Although [it is known to you all] this servant has 
whitened his beard through devotion and assiduity in the 
service of the illustrious Government, still I may cite an 
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instance: Ten years ago, when the Turkish forces, num- 
bering nearly 70,000 men, under the leadership of Bakr 
Pasha and Marchi Oghli, were preparing to invade the soil of 
Iria, your Majesty's illustrious father entrusted the com- 
mand of the Persian forces to me. Although our troops 
were not ess numerous than those of the Turks, I was 
nevertheless loth to expose the forces of the ‘elect people” 
to the risk of destruction in encountering the hosts of 
perdition, I accordingly issued orders that, from the 
Turkish frontier to the further extremity of Azerbaijan, 
all the crops of the peasantry should be cut, their cattle 
driven in, and all the roads and bridges along the route 
destroyed. So whon Bakr Pishi crossed our frontier, whilst 
not seeing a single man of our army before him, yetyhe 
found the roads s0 destroyed and deserted that he was 
quite unable to move forward his artillery, which he wus 
obliged to leave at the frontier. Pushing on with his 
cavalry and infantry, it was only after experiencing all 
sorts of difficulties and hardships that he succeeded in 
reaching Tabriz, and no matter in what direction he sent 
his cavalry in search of provisions, not a grain of wheat 
or barley, not a single cow, nor a sheep were they able to 
bring in. So after three days, during which his troops, 
famished and dejected, were reduced to great straits, he 
saw no escape from his dilemma bat to beat the drum of 
retreat and fly from Tabriz. By this strategy the kingdom 
of Trin was saved from the invasion of the foreign hordes. 
‘The destruction of the roads and bridges had proved so 
advantageous that even after the flight of Bakr Pishi the 
Persian Government considered it inadvisable to reconstruct 
them, or to re-establish the prosperity of the places I had 
caused to be Inid waste, in order that foreign armies should 
be unable to invade the soil of Irin; and even up to tho 
present time they remain in the same condition. By these 
‘means, whilst not a drop of blood of a single soldier of the 
sublime Government was shed, the whole of the victorious 
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army was preserved safe against the fierce violence of our 
hhostile neighbour. In affairs of this sort, then, the old. 
‘mastiff of the glorious threshold is. by no means without 
resource, but as regards resistance against the stars, his 
limited wisdom is unavailing to devise « remedy.” 

‘The Shah’s terror increases. 

Mirza Yahya, the Mustowft, speaks: “Forasmuch as this 
unworthy servant: was brought up by the Wazir, is of tha 
number of his relatives, and has through the blessing of his 
existence attained his present rank, I accordingly altogether 
follow his exoellent examplo and laudable principles in 
evineing loyalty and devotion, and make the following 
representation before the ground under your Majesty's 
auspicious feet. The pay of the forces and of the inferior 
offers by your Majesty’s command and by my 
instrumentality, paid from the revenues of the proviness. 
When a deficit, as stated by the Wazir, occurred in tho 
Public treasury, I also was grieved on thnt account, So, 
whilst in order that the illustrious Government should not 
be discredited by stoppage of the salaries of Goveromont 
servants, the orders for payment of the salaries were duly 
signed and issued to the various provinces, I sont at the 
sme time secret written orders to the governors of 
provinecs to withhold payment of the salaries, unless 
receiving my separate orders in writing. By this device 
the public treasury has been replenished, and thero is a vast 
difference in that respect; and although the officers and 
tmen of the army have boon kept in arrears of their pay, 
still, thaik God! from the prevalence of peace and 
tranquillity and excoodingly low prices in Ini, they have 
not much felt the want of thoir pay. ‘The skill and 
resource which your servant is endowed with are ample to 
enable him to discharge duties of this sort with honour 
and credit; ut to avert the penetrating influences of the 
heavenly bodies, his intellect is of no avail.” 

Ts being now the Aaa Basi's turn, he speaks an 
follows: “May the blessed Lord, for the honour of the ning 
Tudims, protect the person of his sacred Majesty: from all 


























earthly and celestial misfortunes! The loyalty and fidelity 
of this suppliant for the perpetuity of the victorious 
Government, under the noble Ssfawi dynasty, transcend 
description. When I attained to the rank of Malla Bashi, 
in the time of your Majesty's august father, half the people 
of Persia, nay even half the inhabitants of the capital, 
were Sunni. By judicious exhortation in the first place, 
and secondly by stern commination, I have led the whole 
of the Sunnis into the right path of the religion of the 
twelve Imims, so that now, through the grace of God and 
my sanctity, there are not more than five or six Sunnis 
to be found in all Persia. I am highly pleased, too, with 
the poople of Persia in this respect, insomuch as at my 
mero requisition they forsook the ancient faith of their 
forefathers and submitted themselves to my guidanos. ‘So 
much 0, that I was desirous of trying my band on the 
ows and Armenians, in view to turning them also to the 
Shi'wh faith, but some well-mesning persons thought it 
Dest not to undertake this, and as after all there are Jews 
and Armenians in every country, it matters not if a few 
remain in ours also. Further, in this land of Islam, in 
accordance with the perspicuoas traditions, the possessor 
of the throne and crown is not considered entitled to that 
ultimate degree of obedience and reverence which, according 
to the learned Mijtebids,* is due only to the Imim, and 
the representatives of the Imim. I, however, wrote to the 
preachers in all the provinces, directing thom to ascend 
the pulpits of the vurioas mosques and proclaim therefrom 
those traditions do not apply to the Safawi dynasty, 
for it descends from the family of the Prophet and of the 
Tmims, and it is plain that the Imims (the peace of God 
be on them!) uttered those traditionary sayings concerning 
others, and not in reference to their own descendants. But 
now thut his Majesty is in peril from the influences of the 
stars, my heart, from sorrow, is like a fish grilling in a 
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ing-pan, and it appears to my limited comprehension 
a the accursed Chief Astrologer himself, who understands 
better than we do how to deal with this matter, has acted 
treasonably towards his Majesty in revealing tho danger 
impending from the stars without disclosing the means 
of averting it, The question certainly suggesta itself to 
one's mind—when he has shown the poison, why should 
he conceal the antidote and withdraw himself P 

“The Prophet, on whom be God’s blessings, said: ‘All 
astrologers aro liars.’ I take this saying to refor to th 
dispositions rather than to their knowledge, for tho pro 
Sictions of the wretches have frequently becn fulfilled, but 
thoy themselves ro unprincipled linrs. Let his Majeaty 
suratmon him and demand the specific by means of which 
this imponding ettastrophe may be averted, and if he 
exouses himself lot his head bo struck off.” 

Te in evident that tho Malla Bishi had an old standing 
grudge against the Munojjim Bishi, and seeing in the 
situation fine opportunity for accomplishing his purpose, 
wished to burn his enemy's father and the whole tribe 
of ustrolo In sooth, howover, lot us not bo unjust, 
The Munejjim Bash! most, on his side, havo acted vary 
foolishly, for why should he have imparted. such alarming 
intelligenco to the Shah, and 90 cause all this discussion, 
and bring destruction on himself ? Tt socms that the 
Munojjim Bishi, when afterwards questioned on thin point, 
replied: “I was afraid that if I were not the first to 
communicate this information to the Shah it would be 
imparted by other astrologers, and the Shah would have 
thought me an ignoramus, and T would havo been dististed 
from my post.” 

Seemingly the Shah had become unfavourably disposed 
towards the Munejjim Bashi on account of that news off 
All omen, and, the incitation of the MGllZ Bishi fanning 
the fame, his Majesty, falling into a towering passion, ealled 
out angrily to the Chief Eunuch: “Send a forraah at 
once to bring the Munejjim Bashi 

‘The Munejjim Bashi is brought in, 
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The Shak, seated knees akimbo, and regarding the 
‘Mounejjim Bashi like an angry lion: “Son of a burut 
father! So you threaten me with calamity from the stars, 
and conceal the remedy ! Executioner!" (In the twinkling 
‘of an eye the dread executioner appears, dagger in belt, 
cord in hand. The soul of the haploss Munejjim Bashi 
bounds, and he trembles ikea leaf.) “Strike the head 
off this vile ew 

Sind Zemin Khin, though of the fraternity of the 
sword, was, nevertheless, a very kind-bearted man. Pitying 
the condition of the Munejjim Bashi, he stands up and 
says: “May I perish for you! After they huve strack 
this cur’s head off, of whom shall we inquire about the 
means of warding off the threatened calamity? By the 
honour due to my grey beard, I, your hamble servant, 
would urge that his life be spared, and that he be questionod 
‘as to the remedial measures by which the catastrophe may 
bo averted. If ho fails to reply as required, then is ho 
guilty and deserving of death. It is for your Majesty to 
Aecido in the matter. 

The Shah, to tho executioner: “Very well. Suspend 
tho execution; leave him there, and retire.” Then to the 
Munejjim Bashi : “Accursed wretch! instantly devise 
means of averting this calamity.” 

‘The unfortunate Munejjim Bashi, in evil plight, knew 
no remedy against the occurrence, but in fear of death 
‘and mortal terror, he dared not avow this, and said: “May 
I bo your ransom! The remedy is possible. Grant me 
fan hour's respite that I may go and consult the Tables 
of Alagh Bog, and retarn to communicate tho result.” 

Now nothing was ever recorded in the Tables of Alagh 
Beg about averting accidents of this sort, but the Munejjin 
Bashi wished, by this pretext, to gain time to have recourse 
to his preceptor, our lord and master, Jemil-ed-din, and 
consult him, knowing him to be more learned and ex- 
perienced than himself in the science of the heavenly bodies. 

The Shah accorded permission, bat before the Munejjim 
Bishi got out Agha Mubarik entered and announced: “Our 
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aster Jemil-ed-din * craves the honour of audienee of your 
Majesty.” 

The Shah = “Oall him in.” ‘Then to the Munejjim Bashi: 
“ Reowain a whilo where you are.”” 

Our master Jemil-ed-din, having entered the apartment 
and duly paid his respects, sat down at a sign from the 
Shab, ond spoke as follows: “May your Majesty be pre 
served from all danger! Although your servant hax 
latterly been prevented by old age from attending at Court, 
fund forced to elect retirement, still, as at the present season, 
that is to say duting the fifteon days suecooding Nowrds, 
there seoms, from the conjunction of Murs and Scorpio, 
to be probability of a great catastrophe befilling your 
Majesty's person, I havo, therefore, considered it my duty, 
ont the younger astrologers should be ignorant of, or unable 
to deal with, this crisis, to wait on your Majesty, in ordor 
to inform you and point out the measures necessary. for 
vorting the danger,” 

The Shah, radiant with delight: “My lord, wo have 
just boon discuning this vory mattor; we aro apprized of 
the imponding occurrence = tell us, then, how to ward off 
tho danger.” 

Our master Jematui-tin: “During there days of ik 
omen, that ig to aay, until fifteen days shall vo, elapnad 
aor the fostival, your Majesty must relinquish the throne 
fund seeptre, and make thom over to a eriminal deserving 
of death, you yourself disappearing from the sight of the 
People. In those circumstances that criminal being pro 
fempore aotaal monarch of Trin, the evil effects of the 
stellar influences will fall on his head; aftor which, when 
the event has happened, and that criminal temporarily in 
Postion of tho throne and soeptro shall have perished 
therefrom, your Majesty will come forth from concealment, 
Feawoond the throne, and reiga in all prosperity and 
Jappiness. But it ia ements that not a single pemon 
of the people of the tand shall be aware of this stratagem, 
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nor suspect that your Majesty has duly temporarily abdicated 
and lent the throne and sceptre to another; so that the 
mulefactor seated on the throne may imagine himself in 
verity the monarch, And it is also necessary to divoree 
‘the Indios of th Harem, to tear up their marriage contracts, 
and ask them whethor they are willing to renew them, 
and wedding anew ‘Abbas, son of Mohammed, no longer 
Shah but merely n private individual like othors, be satisfied 
with a life of poverty and resignation. Whosoever eonsents 
lot her marriago be renowod in tho name of ‘Abbas, son of 
Mohammed, and the contract written, and let any who are 
not willing be at onco allowed to depart.” So the Mun 
Bishi found deliverance from death. ‘The lines of care at 
‘once disappeared from the Shah's face, and his pallor gave 
Placo to ruddiness. A chorus of praise of the consummate 
wisdom of our master Jemil-ed-din went up from tho 
members of the Council. 

The Shah, vwrning a radiant and smiling countenance 
towards the Mallt Bashi, inquired, “Havo you in view 
any avil-doer, deserving of death according to tho religious 
Jaw, to whom I may transfor the crown and throne ?” 

The Malla Bish: “May the Ruler of the Universe 
vouchsafe a long term of natural life to your Majesty! 
In this city of Kazwin a good-for-nothing fellow has boon 
discovered, than whom no one on the faco of the earth 
ig moro wicked and dosorving of death. He is known by 
the namo of Yisuf the Saddler (Sarraj), but where he was 
Drought up is not known, only that at tho present time 
hho is residing in the city of Kaxwin, and having gathered 
rowthd him « number of followers drawn from the lowost 
regs of the population, is incessantly attacking and 
denouncing tho illustrious literati! and the ministers of the 
religious law. This accursed wretch is, indeed, constantly 
telling his diseiples in the plainest terms that the honoured 
literati are in the habit of gulling the common people. 
As an example of his doctrine, he holds it unnecessary to 
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wage religious wars, and wrong to pay ‘fifths’ and the 
Imams' dues, and asserts that the ‘ulema disapprove of the 
common people being guided by the opinions of demised 
Majtahids, in order that their own market may be brink. 
He, moreover, impugns even the sublime Government, as 
if all tho officials from Kedkhodi' to Shah wore tyrants 
and highway robbers, from whom no benefit accrues either 
to the country or to the Faith ; who are ever muloting and 
punishing the hapless people merely in tho indulgence 
of their own sonsual inclinations, and are never guided 
in their conduct and acts by law or rule. In short, he 
attributes to those persons the behaviour of ballies and 
highwaymen, It is also alleged that ho professes belief 
in the doctrine of transmigration of souls. ‘This sapplinnt 
for the endurance of the sublime Government deems it 
advisable that your Majesty should transfer the crown and 
throne to this secursed wroteh, so that, having met with his 
oworta through tho planetary influences, he may descend. 
to the nethermost hell.” 

Tho members of the Council unanimously approved and 
corroborated this view, and votiferously exclaimed, * Yiisut 
Sarrij, tho son of a burnt father, is fully doswrving of 
death, and a meet subject for the celestinl wrath!” 

The Shah, pleased nnd hoppy: “T consent to his im- 
molation; to-morrow this plan will be acted on and 
completely carried out.” Tle then dismisses all the mombors 
of the conclave, and the Council breaks up. 

Possibly the readers of this narrative will regard it as 
4 fable, and, inoredalous as to the oceurrence of the events, 
assign them to fiction, In that easo, T trust they will peruse 
tho narrative of the events of tho seventh yeur of the reign 
of Shah ‘Abbis, contained in the “Tarileh-i-'Alim-Ara,”” 

It is now necessary to tell you who Yisuf Sarrij was. 
He was the son of Kerbelai* Selim, a peasant of one of 
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the villages of Kazwin. This Kerbelat Selim, being a 
religious, God-fearing man, wished his son to become 
a Malla, ood join the fraternity of the ‘ulema. He 
‘ccordingly brought him, in the days of his youth, to the 
town of Kazwin, and put him to school, where he remained 
somo years, until he grew ap and became conscious of a 
matured intellect. With a view to acquiring knowledge, 
he then went to Ispahiin, and. thence, after some years, to 
holy Kerbela, where, in the assemblies of the honoured 
‘ulemi, he set about completing his knowledge, and during 
a prolonged residence in that holy place he became well 
yersed in all the learning of Islam. As he saw through 
the charlatanism of tho Millis in many matters, he 
conceived @ repugnance to the class, and had no desire 
to ourol himself in that crew. Returning from Kerbeli 
ho wont to Hamadin, and there, being then forty years 
of age, he ocoupied himself for one year in learning the 
trade of saddlor, under a master of the craft named Khali 
after which he roturned to Kazwin, because, from being 
tho capital, this handicraft seemed to be more in demand 
there, On arrival at Kazwin he chose a wife and opened 
a shop. Being himself a man of gentle disposition and 
blameless life, his mind was constantly troubled by the 
unseemly conduct of the Millis and officials, and he was 
unable to restrain his tongue from reproaching and de- 
nouncing them. Although his coueern about such matters 
‘won him sincere friends and well-wishers, yet in the end 
it was the causo of his undoing. 

‘The next day, in accordance with the Shah’s command, 
all the nobles, the officers of State, the ‘ulema, the princes 
and officials, from Kedkhoda to Wazir, assembled in the 
Royal Hall of Audience at two hours before noon, and each 
person having taken his appointed seat, they all awaited 
the Shah's appearance in perfect silence. Whereupon the 
Shah appeared, wearing the crown on his head, a jewelled 
mace in his hand, diamond armlets on his arms, and sword 
and dagger set with precious stones girt to his waist, and, 
entering the Durbar room, which, raised a cubit's height 
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above the level of the ground, is open in front and without 
screen or anything to intercept the view of the people, 
ascended the throne and took his seat. Then, turning his 
favo towards the assemblage, his Majesty addressed them 
as follows: “0 poople! It is now the seventh year that 
by the will of Almighty God I have been your king, and 
have to the best of my ability shown Ikinduess and favour 
to each and all of you. T, too, am vory well satisfied and 
ploased with you, ns, from the affection you bear to tho 
Safuwi family, you have manifested loyalty and fidelity 
towards me, ‘To-day, for certain reasons which I consider 
it unnecossary to impart to you, Tam obliged to relinquish 
the sovervigaty, and make over the throne and crown to 
one who ix more fitted and adapted for this position than 
myself, ‘This person will bo indicated to you by Sirdar 
Zemin Khiin, tho Wavir, tho Mustowf, our mastor Jotnil- 
ed-din, and the Munojjim Bisbi. You must all go and 
bring im here with the utmost pomp and  coremony, 
and, having seated him on this throne, regard him as 
absolutely your king. Woo betide anyone who swervea 
from obedience to this command of mine, or fails in 
alleginnes to that person 1” 

having concluded his address, removed the 
houd, and quitted the throne. ‘Thon, having 
is sumptuous robes and donned old, worn-out 
clothing, he turns to the people and ways: “Now I am 
simply « common individual, « poor min, by name “Abbas, 
son of Mohammed. Seck mo no more, for you will not 
find me. Farewell, Tam off.” Exit. 

Tho assembled people were umazed, and wero at a lose 
to necount for this stato of affairs, 

‘Tho Sbuh proceeded thenco"to the Harem, and by his 
orders all the Iadies assembled in one room and there 
awaited his Majesty, who appeared before them in those 
fame old garments. ‘The ladies of the Harem, seeing: him 
in this garb, falt inclined to burst into peals of laughter, 
but the Shah's stern looks and bearing restrained thom 
from doing so, and checked their merriment, 
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‘the Shah commands the Head Eunuch: “Bring Malla 
Resil and two of his associates." ‘The Mullis, who were 
already in attendance outside, entered the presence, and the 
Shah signed to them to be seated. Then turning to the 
ladies he says: “My dear eouch-fellows, I am extremely 
sorry to have to announce to you that Iam no longer 
‘king of Irn, no longer the possessor of wealth and palaces, 
or able to maintain you elegantly dressed and bedight, in 
luxurious apartments, I am now one of the rank and filo 
of the people, poor and destitute, Needs must I read your 
divorces, and set you all at liberty to choose whomsoover 
‘you may feel inclined for.” ‘Then turning to Milli Resiil 
% Proceed to carry into effect the formal divorcement of 
these Indies."” Malla Resil reads the form of divorce of 
them all, in presence of the witneses he hod brought with 
When the fair ladies of the Harem saw what a 
strange thing had befullen, they wore greutly alarmed and 
agitated, and not knowing how matters stood, failed to 
understand the case, and were Jost in amazoment. When 
the deeds of divorcement had been read, Khwajah Mubarik 
tore up the marriage contmets by onder of the Shah, who, 
turning again to the ladies of the Harem, said: “If any 
of you, content to endure poverty with resignation, will 
accept me, ‘Abbis, the son of Mohammed, for husband, 
Twill renew the contract of marriage with her.” 

Nearly. all the ladies agreed to re-espouse the Shah, 
for he was young and very handsome, and, moreover, the 
ladies thought it was merely a matter of jest and pleasantry, 
‘and did not for a moment believe that Shah ‘Abbas could 
become plain ‘Abbas, son of Mohammed. But amongst 
thom were two fair charmers who had entered the Shuh’s 
Harem against their will. “These two mado the following 
appeal, very bashfully and in a low voice: “We bavo 
regarded the high honour of being wedded to the Shah 
fas good fortune, and have derived the utmost pleasure from 
our high position, but now that we are to be debarred 
from this enjoyment, it will never suit us to’ espouse “Abbis, 
the son of Mohammed.” 
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Both were instantly dismissed. One of them was a 
Georgian girl whom the Wali of Georgia had sent as x 
present to the Shab, ‘The very next day she set out with 
her cousin, taking with her all her jewellery and wearing 
apparel and a large sum of money, and returned to her 
native land. In Georgia her story was disbelieved ; it was 
thought she had fled, and it was in contemplation to send 
her back to Persia, I know not what occurred to cause 
hor caso to be forgotten, bat this girl eventually married 
4 Georgian youth, und passed tho remainder of her life in 
Goorgi 

‘Tho other heart-ruvishor was tho daughter of « merchant 
of Kazwin. She bad beon betrothed to a good-looking 
youth, but the Shidh’s agents had laid hands on hor on 
tecount of her beauty. and introduced her into. the royal 
Harm. Pereciving, in the position of affairs described, 
the means of attaining her own desire, sho returned to 
ior father's house and was united to her betrothed. 

‘Tho marrioge contracts of all the othor ladies having 
been renewed as between them and plain ‘Abbiis, son of 
Mohammod, the Shah directed tho Chief Eunuch to take 
them all forthwith to a howe that had been prepared for 
them at the entraueo of tho sixth stroct of Kuewin, and, 
leaving them there, to return himself to the royal palace, 
Theroupon ‘Abbas, son of Mohammed, issuing forth frum 
the Harem, wont on his way and vanishes out of aight, 

The shop of Yisuf, tho suddlor, was situated to the 
nat of tho Maidiin (plain) of the Shah's mosque. At two 
s'olock in the afternoon Yisuf, after duly performing. the 
afternoon prayers, was sitting employed in preparing a 
leading halter which a customer had ordered for delivery 
that day, wishing to finish it so as not to break his promise. 
‘Iwo of his friends were sitting in front of him, listening 
to his conversation, He was deploring the dearuea pres 
Tailiog ia the town, und firming that che hapless poor 
were this yeur in great strate and distros, For that year 
wus one of drought, aud in most of the distriots of Kaswre 
no rain had fillen, #9 that cultivation was impossible, and 
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this had occasioned dearness. Yisuf's words were: “T am 
astonished at this Goverment, which is able, in « thousand 
ways, to bring water into Kuzwia, but is so steoped a 
neglect that it does not give the slightest consideration to 
this work, heedless alike of the condition of the people 
and the embellisbinent of its eapital.” 

At this juncture a cloud of dust arose from the wost 
vof the Maidiu, and Yiisuf Sarraj, needle in hund, raised 
his head and perceived that some ceremonial was taking 
place, but it never occurred to his mind that this procession 
and parade were on his account. First camo twelve pur- 
suivants in their liveries, wearing four-cornered hats; after 
them twelve standard-bearers carrying the royal banners ; 
then camo a band of valets with bundles on their heads, 
and a body of footmea carrying rods. Behind them came 
the * Mastor of the Horse,” with led horses having jewelled 
‘wdile-cloths thrown over their backs, headstalls bespungled 
with goms, breast-plates studded with pearls, and emerald 
ornaments hung round their necks. Next came the Milli 
Bashi, Sirdar Zemin Khiin, the Wazir, the Mustowfi, our 
master Jemal-ed-din, the Mungjjim Bishi with the 
honourable ‘Ulemi, the great lords and dignitaries, the 
nobles, the high officials, followed by a body of infantey. 
A detachment of cavalry in fall array brought up the 
rear ut leisurely pace. 

‘As soon ‘as they arrived opposite Yisuf Sarrij’s shop 
all came to a halt, and the Malla Bashi and the Sirdar 
came forward and bowed to Yisuf, who stood up and made 
obeisance in great astonishment. The Malla Bashi then 
addressed him, saying: “Muster Yisuf, by the gracious 
decree of fate, you are to-day King of Iran. Shab ‘Abbie 
hus now vacated the royal throne, Vouchaafe to confer 
on us honour and good fortune by coming to the Royal 
‘Hall of Andience, that your auspicious enthrouement may 
there be accomplished.” 

But Yiisuf Sarraj, ignorant as he was of the circam- 
‘stances, was utterly astounded, and although he saw all the 
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“Pillars of the State” before his eyes for certain, and 
knew the Milla Bashi who hud spoken these words w be 
reckoned one of the solid men of Persia, still the affair was 
40 extraordinary and inexplicable that he was nowise able 
to realize it. Obliged to return an answor, he at length 
spoke as follows: “My lord Malla Bashi! I esteem you 
one of the solid mon of Irin, and I know not whethor 
(God forbid!) you bave become insane or partaken of 
‘bang’? that you address words of this sort to me, I atm 
© poor saddler body. What have I to do with throne or 
crown? I know not, by Allah! to what to attribute your 
proceedings. I am amazed and dumbfounded, and humbly. 
‘beg you will leave your servant in peace, 

Sirdar Zeman Khan thon replied: “To-day you have 
Become tho cynosuro of the world; we, too, aro your slaves 
and as tho dogs of your threshold, and submissivo and supe 
pliant expressions to the like of us are no longer befitting. For 
You lordly command is more suitable, and the issue of orders, 
We aro neither mad nor intoxicated, but all of us in our 
sound and porfoot sensen; but the decrees of tho Lord ara 
not to be changed. This day all the empiro of Iriin and 
tho sovervignty thereof are entrusted to you, In accords 
ance with the words of the Munejjim Bishi, vouchafe to 
come to the royal palace that your auspicious euthronoment 
may tuke place.” Then, turning to tho vuleta: ” Bring 
the regal robes, and attire the eynosure of the universe 
in them.” 

The valets come forward bearing a bundle containing 
4 rogal dress, enter the shop, and place the bundle on the 
ground. ‘They thon prooeod to divest Yiisuf Sarrij of his 
old garments and attire hint in royal robes, Ax opposition 
was unavailing, Yisuf Sarraj resigned himsolf whilst thea 
supiont people carried out their wishes. When they had 
finished dressing him the Mir Akhwar led up a horse with 
Jewolled trappings, on which they mounted. Yasut Suraj, 
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‘and they all set ont for the royal palace with the same 
cerethony and in the same order as before. As they 
marched along, the soand of tho joyful scclamations raised 
in the streots by the attendants made the welkin ring. 
The whole population of Kazwin, male and female, great 
and small, came to the windows and thronged the roof-tops 
to gaze, all from ignorance of the state of the case, boing 
in wonderment. At the gate of the royal palace the 
forrishes dismounted Yisuf Sarraj, and the Milla Bishi 
and Sirdir Zemin Khia, taking hold of his arms, conducted 
him with the utmost respect into an apartment of the 
Palace, and seated him on the royal throne. The “Pillars 
of the State,” the ‘ulemi, the lords, nobles, and high officials, 
forming in ranks in front of the throne-room, stood with 
their hands on their breasts. The Malla Bashi, having 
Tecited a prayer, placed the regal crown on the head of 
Yiisuf Sarrij, then girt his waist with jowelled belt and 
scimitar, bound on his arms armlets of precious stones, 
and placed in his hands a maco studded with diamonds, 
Then, having recited another prayer, be turned his favo 
to the people und said, “give voice to your felicitatious” ; 
whereupon a shout of congratulation went up to tho 
heavens. The palace walls re-echoed the sound of the 
acelamations, and trumpets and kettlo-drame sounded 
joyously. At the samo moment « royal salute, fired from 
the palace, made the heavens ring, and at this signil « 
salute of one hundred and ten rounds was fired from the 
guns of the fort outside the city. Although, since the 
times of Sa'adi and Hafiz, the poetic art had greatly 
declined in Persia, and the verses of the poets were mostly 
meaningless, mero verbosity and trash,! still, in that same 
Year, some accomplished poets, gifted with the art of 
improvization, were found to celebrate in fine sonnets the 
‘auspicious accession of Yusuf Sarraj, comparing him with 
Solomon for wisdom, with Hatim [Tai] for generosity, 
with Ritstam for courage. After glorifying his power and 
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likening it to Destiny and Fate, they passed out of sight, 
The wits of Kazwin found the date of his accession in 
the following words: “Yiisuf was not Shah of fair Indies 
[or of the good], but became Shah of the kingdom of Iran.”” 

When these proceedings had terminated the Mulla BishT 
intimated to the people that they could depart, and all 
went out of the royal lovée hall, leaving only Yiisuf Shah 
seated on the throne, Aghi Mubarik with a few other 
eunuchs, ‘Azim Bog, chief valet, with some valets before 
im, and some forrishes outside the room. Yisuf Shah 
was lost in amazement, and after a short reverie turned 
his fuco to Aghi Mubiirik und inquired who he was, 
Aghd Mubirik replied: “We are the faithfal cunuch 
servants, Iam the chief of them, and these are my 
shbordinutos who obey my commands.” ‘Then turning to 
tho volets, ho usked: “Who are yo?” ‘Asim Beg, the 
, replied: “Your humble servants, the ‘Pish= 
Khidmots”! Tam the chief of them, and theso aro my 
mubord Yiiwf Shah noxt inquired: “Then who are 
thono standing outside?” ‘Azim Bog ropliod: Those are 
08, who aro always ready at your beck and call,” 
uf Shah said; “Go outside, all of you; Aght Mubarik, 
lot all your subordinates go out, and remain yourself’ 
All disappeared. Yiisuf Shah, summoning Agha Mubarile 
to approach, said to him: “I perceive from your eountenunes 
that you must be a good wan, I adjuro you by God to 
toll me what is the origin of this adventure, As you have 
always been un inmate of Shah ‘Abbis' anderiin? it is 
impossible that you can bo ignorant of this matter.” Now 
Aghi Mubarik, obliged to be constantly at the door of 
Shah ‘ADbia’ apartment ready to carry out his bohests, 
‘was fully acquainted with the events of the preceding day, 
and Know all about the consultations which had taken place. 
Hoe was, in truth, a very ingenuous, truthful man, anil 
considering that it would be wrong to conceal the trath 
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from the sovereign, he related the whole of the circum- 
‘stances, from beginning to end, to Yisuf Shab. ‘The 
latter further inquired: “Then where is Shah “Abbas? 
The reply was: “He has disappeared, disguised in the 
attire of a mendicant, and his whereabouts is unknown.” 

‘Yiisuf Shah was a man of sense, who had nover felt any 
fears or doubts on account of the stars, but this mysterious 
clevation filled his heart with terror and apprehension, But 
notwithstanding all such feelings, he saw no possibility 
of escape by declining the sovereignty, 0, perforce, he 
applied himself to the discharge of the affairs of tho Stato, 
and to the exercise of the royal functions, To begin with, 
he sent for Asud Beg the Ferrish Bishi, and gave him 
the following orders: “You will at once take with you 
twolvo forrdsbes and go and arrest Akhwand Samad the 
Malla Bashi, Sirdar Zemin Khan, Mirza Hasan the Wasir, 
Mired Yahya the Mustowfi, Mirza Sadr-ed-din the Munejjim 
Bishi, and our Master Jemal-ed-din ; you will tuke them 
‘und lodge them in the prison of the citadel, and retara and 
report to me the execution of these orders.” 

‘Asad Bog bows and sots out. 

He next summoned ‘Azim Bog, the head valet, and says: 
Seo that they prepare the evening meal for me, for I hava 
eaten nothing to-day.” ‘The Chiet Valet ropresonte = “I 
have already given directions, aud the cooks are engaged 
in preparing the repast.” ‘The Shah said: “Then do you 
and the Chief Eunuch come and show me the various 
rooms and ladies’ apartments, one by one, and point out 
which is my own retiring room.” 

‘Tho Head Valot and Chief Eunuch preceded the Shab, 
and showed each chamber of the “anderiin.” The floor of 
the first room was covered with carpets of various patterns, 
and the walls and ceiling embellished with paintings of 
flowers and plants and rare birds, The second room also 




















was carpeted in like manner, and on its walls were painted 


portraits of formor kings and princes of the Safawi dynasty. 
‘On the walls of the third room were depicted the likenesses 
of the Persian line of monarchs, On the walls of the 
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fourth room they had painted pictures of the’ ancient 
warriors of Iria, and the Divs of Mazanderin of whom 
Firdausi wrote; these were depicted with horns and tails, 
and engaged in combat, The walls of the fifth room bore 
illustrations of the wars between Shah Tami‘ll and his 
rivals. On the walls of the seragtio apartments they had 
painted pictures of youths politely offering flowers’ to 
maidens, snd maidens handing goblets to youths. Every 
chamber was provided with sleeping gear. 

‘Yiisuf Shab, having chosen one of the rooms of the 
seraglio for his own chamber of repose, asked the Chiof 
Eunuch: “Which is the ladies’ ornament-room?” ‘The 
Chief Eunuch repliod = “That is an upper room, but the door 
is locked, and the key is with Agha Hasan, the box-keeper.” 
At the Shah's command a valet at once summoned the 
Box-Reeper, and they opened the finery strong-room and 
showed it to the Shab. It was a large room with boxes 
ranged on every side. Opening the lids of these, they 
showed the Shah some wonderful and rare jewellery and 
rich ornaments; amongst them were Kashmir shawls of 
great value, beautiful ludies' dresses, rich silken robes, eut= 
Fings und finger-rings of diamonds, and necklaces of pearls. 

Yiisuf Shah had three daughters, the eldest fourteen, the 
middle one twelve, and the youngest eight years old; he 
hhad also two sons, six and four years of age. He selected 
for each of his daughters a brooch, two ear-tings, a ring, 
necklace, a dress, and a shawl Kead-dress ; for his wife he 
chose « shaw! bead-dress and a dress. Giving these to the 
‘Head Eunuch he said to him: “Take these to my old house, 
in the second street of Kezwin, and deliver them to my wife, 
and tell her not to be at all uneasy about me, and to send 
my sons'to me here to-morrow.” Aghi Mabirik gave the 
articles to two ferrishes, who went off with them. The 
sun set. The Shah baving, at the instance of the Chief 
Valet, returned to the first rom, found golden candlesticks 
lighted up, and a princely repast spread out, Having first 
Peeformed ablation, and ssid the evening and bud-tine 
prayers, he sat down to table, and the servants presented 
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various kinds of dishes. The Shah ate his fll, and they 
cleared the table. Then they brought ewer and basin, and 
the Shah washed his hands. They brought colfee, which he 
drank, and  “Kaliyau,”! which be smoked. Thereupon 
the Ferrish Bishi entered and reported having earried 
out his orders. The Shah said: “Very well, you can go,” 
After that Agha Mubairik returned to report the delivery 
of the things, and said: “The wife and daughters of the 
Shah were highly delighted with the presents sent them, 
‘They had no anxiety about you; on the contrary, they were 
20 very pleased and joyfal at this unlooked-for event that 
they jumped and danced in their exceeding delight.” So the 
Shuh’s mind was at ease regarding his wife and children, 
He continued to question the Chief Eunuch and Head Valet 
regarding the particulars of the surroundings, until it was 
the hour of four? when he arose and proceeded to the 
sleeping apartment, and they Isid out his sleeping attire. 
He ordered the Head Valet to enjoin the officers of the 
guard to post sentinels everywhere, according to the previous 
practice, Then he donned his night attire and went to 
sleep, and the Ohief Eunuch and Valet went to their own 
upartments. 

The following morning Yusuf Shah repaired to the levée 
oom and sent for Malla Ramazan, Karin Beg, Mirza 
Jalil, and Mirza Zeki, persons he counted amongst his 
friends, and in whom he had perfect confidence in every 
respect. He conferred the post of Malla Bashi on Mulla 
Ramazin and the Sirdarship on Karbin Beg, with the title 
of Khan; the office of Wazir he entrusted to Mirza Jalil, 
and appointed Mirai Zeki to the rank of “ Mustowfi,” and 
abolished the post of Chief Astrologer altogether, as he 
considered that function detrimentary rather then advan- 
tageous to the State and Religion. 

‘Tho Shah directed that despatches should be sent to the 
Governors of all, provinces, containing stringent orders to 
the effect that ia fature no Muslim was on any account to 
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be subjected to punishment without being first tried in the 
courts, and that no person was to be maleted from 
mere personal eaprice. Sentences of death, the mutilation 
of ears and noses, and putting out eyes were to be’ dis 
continued. Furthermore, trustworthy emissaries! were 
selected to go and ascertain the condition of thé various 
provinces and the needs of the people, and report thereon. 
‘Yasuf Shah summoned these emissaries to his presence and 
addressed them as follows: “Tell the Governors of the 
Provinces from me to fear God, and pass no unjust 
sentences, to refrain from harassing the people or plunder- 
ing their property, to accept no bribes, und to rest assured 
that actions of that sort will, in the long run, lead to mis= 
fortune and end in their ruin. ‘They bave over and over 
seen that those who have accumulated wealth by such 
conduet have eventually perished, or else have encountered 
utter misfortune, disgrace, and destitution. When posses 
sions have been amassed by such methods in Iran, they 
havo never remained permanently in any family. Where 
are now the crores upon crores of wealth of Ja‘afar Khan, 
Damghiini? Whither have the flocks, the retinues of Selim 
Ehin Karikulu betaken themselves? What has become of 
the possessions of Mirei Taki Shirici? Whenever the 
monarchs of Iria have peresived that any person of high 
degree has amassed great wealth, it has been confiscated by 
the Government. ‘They know it is the property of subjects 
snd dependants, wrested from them by plunder or in bribes, 
#0 they forthwith call that person to account on some 
pretext, and, stripping him of all he possesses, either pat 
him to death or cast him into misery and destitution. ‘This 
phase of the Governors of our provinces closely resembles 
that of leeches which hare become swollen from sucking 
blood; their owner gives them  squcese, when they vomit 
all that blood; some die in this way, and some live on in 
a weak and languid state. If, on the other hand, the 
Governors be virtuous and content with their lewful 
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fortunes, they will ever retain their rank, be exalted and 
reverenced in the sight of the people, and honoured by the 
king, so that they will increase in dignity day by day.’ 

After muking these instructions clear to them, ha 
dismissed the emissaries. He then repented his commands 
that the taxation and levy of duties should bo reduced to 
& moderato amount, that the roads should everywhere. be 
repaired, and the requisite bridges and caravanserais built 
for each stage, that hospitals should be established in every 
province, and schools opened, that water should be brought 
to places devoid of it, that it should be considered an 
incumbent duty to aid and succour widows and orphans, 
the blind and the paralytic; also, that in the various 
provinces it should not be pormitted to every good-for- 
‘nothing, self-opinionated person to enter himself on the roll 
of the ‘ulemf, but in each particular case the sanction of 
the Malla Basbi must be obtained, and in no place was the 
class of the ‘ulemi to be allowed to be in excess of what 
would suffice for the requirements of the population, He 
also granted fixed allowances from the public treasury for 
all the ‘ulema suflicient for their support, to the end that, 
Veing in receipt of Government grants, they should become 
well-affected to the State and cease to denounce the 
Government officials and royal servants as oppressors. THe 
took the management of the affairs of the courts of justice, 
which constitute the mainstay of the State, out of the 
hands of the ‘ulema, and entrusted it to officials of 
integrity, so that the people should, as regards their Iaw- 
suits, consider themselves independent of, the ‘ulema, who 
‘were only to be so far roferred to as not to be altogether 
excluded from the administration. Lists of the charities 
necessary in each district were to be submitted to four 
uptight persons, and the poor of the province relieved in 
accordance with theso lists, the accounts being submitted 
to the royal court, so that none should be excluded from 
charitable relief, He also ordered that the “fifths” and 
dues of the Imm should no longer be paid, in order that 
the descendants of the Prophet (blessings on him and 
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peace!) should be saved from the disgrace of begging, and 
earn their livelihood, like other people, by plying their 
trades, In this matter, some eminent men of learning 
showed Yisuf Shah decisions which they extracted from 
books of the Iaw. Notifications were also sent to the 
provinces to the effect that in future no one should presume 
to offer presents or spread recepticn carpets for the Shab, 
tho ministers of State, or the attendants of the royal court. 
No ono was to sock offico by means of presents, but to 
consider good services, loyalty, and devotion us the passport 
to the realization of such ambitions. The Government 
revenues of every province were to be handed over to 
trustworthy persons, there to remain to the credit of 
the treasury, and the Government expenditure, boing 
‘spportioned in accordance with the account books, should, 
at the propor time, bo appropriated to that district, and 
the people entirely relieved from any further demands on 
account of expenditure, Further, he ordained, in view to 
increaso of the State revenue, that the merchants, gentry, 
nobles, and princes, us also the literati and Seyyids, and 
all clastes of tho population, should contribute one-tonth 
of their incomes in the towns, and one-twentioth in the 
agricultural districts, The pay of the soldiory and othor 
Govornment servants was not to be withheld, such a course 
being injurious to the State, but was invariably to be paid 
without any delay from the provincial treasuries. ‘The sum. 
of five shiibis! was to be paid to tho treasury from tho 
prico of all property bought and sold, ‘The existing laws 
and conditions of pecuniary tranwetions wero to be 
abrogated, in order that monied people should not be 
tempted by the laws oustomary and in force to roveive 
pledges and! grant loans on them, in view to necossitous 
persons becoming desperate and destitate, and then selling 
up the property placed in pawn at low prices, in hopes of 
the persons requiring advances being unable to redeom 
their property. 
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‘As Viisuf Shah know— 

(1) That the Master of the Horse was in the habit of 
going to the uplands' in the summer on pretence of 
pusturing the royal stud, and committed great oppression 
fon the people of those districts, harrying them and seizing 
their property and flocks ; 

(2) That the Commandant of the Artillery drew the 
whole of the pay of the artillerymen, and did not pay & 
Atnie? to any of them 5 

(8) That tho Treasurer mixed filse money with the 
Imperial coinage, and issued the samo to the publi 

(4) ‘That the Mayor? of Kaxwin was a receiver of bribes; 

(5) ‘Phat the Saperintendent of Police was in the habit of 
shelving casos preferred by tho poor against the rich 5 

(6) Phat the municipal officers neglected the streets of 
Kuzwio, 
hie dismissed all those officials, and appointed reputable and 
worthy persons in their stead, Akhwand Samad, tho Mall 
Bishi, having heard from the juilor in the prison of the 
citadel that his post had been given to hig rival Malla 
Ttamuzin, died of vexation on the spot, 

isa Shah also gave orders that the streets of Kuxwii 
should be widened, und that, for th sufety of way- 
farers, ull open wells in the streets should be covered 
in, Arrangements were made for hearing and inquiring 
into petitions, and’ it was ordered that wheat should bo 
supplied to the poor from tho royal granaries, A committee 
was formed of men of experience and experts in water- 
‘works to confer and consult regarding a wator supply for 
Kazwin, and ordered to submit @ written report of their 
proceedings and recommendations. 

At that period, some of the people of Holland* had 





+ Yolik—The cool summer mountain resorts of tho nomad tribe. The 
‘winter quitters are termed kita. 
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occupied a place in the vicinity of the Persiun Gulf, and 
during these days an envoy from them with bis suite 
arrived ot Knawin, with a view to concluding « commercial 
treaty with the Government of Persia, The envoy and 
his suite were introduced to the presence of Yiiwuf Shab 
nd wore charmed and delighted by his wisdom, sagacity, 
Statesmanship, and wollstimod courtesies. After fully 
‘taining the object of their mission, the envoy and suite 

ismissod with presents, and returned entirely sutlstisd 

A wook had elapsed from the accossion of Yanuf Shuby 
and overy day the people had been shown good deoils 
fraught with justice, and the signs of every kind of walle 
boing were apparent. ‘These were the buloyon days of 
prosperity and gladness in Tran; an era of happiness and 
good fortune had dawned. But “cui bono?” For the 
human race the day of happiness is ever transient. What, 
huply, was lacking or amiss to our father Adam and our 
mother Eve in Eden thut they should have disobeyed God’s 
commands and been driven forth from Paradiso? Such is 
man! 

‘Tho inhabitants of Kazwin, no longer seeing mutilated 
Portions of men’s bodies! hanging at the fort gute every 
day, nor beholding the wonted spectacle of the exeoutionor 
putting men to death, gibbeting thom, gouging out thoit 
eyes, and cutting off their ears and nowes, thought matters 
Had come to a strange pass indeed. At first they. enidl: 
“Undoubtedly this now king is vory clement and fore 
douring?” Afterwards they took to criticizing his mildnoss 
nity, and attributed this conduct to an indolent 
ion and weuknoss of character, Furthermore, th 
Aiscovered a thousand divers faults in Ydsuf Shah, the 
upshot of their talk boing tht life under the rule of # 
soft-hearted king like this seemed insullorably tedious, 
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‘The deposed officials guided the current of popular opinion 
into this channel, and, taking advantage of the favourable 
opportunity they saw, harboured designs of tumult and 
rebellion, and serious disturbances soon broke out in 
Kazwin, 

‘The originator of these disturbances, in tho first instance, 
was the dismissed Mastor of the Horse, who, having met tho 
Into Treasurer in the street, joined him in his walk and said: 
“For God's sako, Mirza Habib, tell me, for I want to know, 
what do the people say about our new king ?”” Mirza Habib 
replied: “The people do not like the now king; thoy are 
having a bitter time of it; they have come to the conclusion 
that he is imbecile and incompetent.” 

The Master of the Horse : “By Allah! Mirza Habib, the 
people have more sense than ourselves, they say truly. In 
God’s name! what folly is this we have committed, to have 
brought forward a low suddler, and made him our king? 
We have drawn trouble on our own heads. In return for 
our services he has deprived us of our posts, Now wo are 
no more esteemed in the land than the street dog. By 
Allah ! nothing could be more ignominious than what we 
have done, 

The Treasurers “Nay, wo made him king by Shah ‘Abbas? 
command : what choive hud we then ?”” 

‘The Master of the Horse: “Troe, but Shah ‘Abbas was 
then king, and his orders were binding on us, But now 
that thero is no Shah ‘Abbi, what is there to provent our 
casting thin accursed frecthinker (who they suy, too, is 
Pythagorean) down from the throne, and putting an end 
to him? Afterwards wo can place on the throne a prince 
Of the Safawi family, who will, at all events, be fitted for 
throne and crown by reason of his noblo origin, 

The Treasurer: “You say well. I shall co-operate, with 
‘you in this respect, but we are only two individuals, and 
What can we effect? Let us go to the Commandant of 
Artillery and ascertain his views; he, too, like ourselves 
is one of those deposed from office. 

The two repair to the house of the Commandant of 
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Artillery, who, greatly pleased at their visit, listens most 
eagerly to their communication, and fully agrees with them 
regarding an insurrection, but says that this affair cannot 
be carried into execution without the concurrence of Bakir 
Khan, commander of the Chagin cavalry. 

The Commandant of Artillery: “Bakix Khan 
particular friend, and I pledge myself to secure 
operation with us in this undertaking. I shall say to him: 
“The mishap which has befallen us in tho days of the reign 
of this unbelieving Yiiuf Shuh will eventually fall on 
your hoad also, You hud better provide aguinst it beforo= 
hnnd.’ Tam certain this language will bo effectual with 
him, for yesterday, at tho pablio lovée, the Shah was angry 
with, and rebuked him, 90 that he drank wine and went 
drunk to tho mosque for prayers, If Baki Khin agreos 
to join in this enterprise, Faraj Khiin, commander of the 
infantey, will also consent, for he is the cousin and son-ine 
law of Bakir Khan, ond never does anything in opposition 
to But do you two gut up and go to tho lute mayor 
of Kazwin, and, having obtained his concurrence, on; 
him to sock the deposed Diroghah and the Kedkhoda to 
talk tho matter over with them, and gain them ovor also,” 

‘Tho conspirators separate, and cach sets ubout the ao- 
complivhment of this purpose, and they very soon suooeoddl 
in their object, as in the course of three or four days all 
those selected were informed, and, all boing disposed. for 
insurrection and ready for the fray, it was wottled that thoy 
should surround the royal palice on Saturday morning, 
and, entering the inner apartments, cast Yisuf Shak down 
from the throne and put him to death ; after which they: 
would appoint a new king for themselves from the Safawt 
family. 

On the morning of the appointed day, before the gate 
of the royal paluce was opened, u large number of cavalry 
and infantry, in complete array, surrounded it on all sides. 
Yiisuf Shab, boing informed of the stato of alirs, gave 
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orders that the gates should not be opened. He had, 
indeed, expected such inequitable actions from the former 
Malla Bishi, Sirdar Zemin Khan, the late Wasir, and 
‘Mustowfi, the Munojjim Bashi, and our master Jemil-ed-din, 
who wero powerful persons and opeuly hostile to him. Tt 
‘was for this reason that ho had, at the outset of his reign, 
taken the precaution to throw them all into prison, But 
the door of ruin opened from another quarter. 

In this juncture the well-wishers of Ytsuf Shah, boing 
apprised, armed themselves and hurried, minuto by minute, 
in large numbers towards the palace, aud confronting the 
insurgents began to reason wi ‘and to exhort them 
to desist from thes proceedings, but to no avail. ‘The 
matter passing beyond the stage of negotiation and con 
iliation, hostilities und fighting commenced, and in the 
miéléo which ensued both sides wore reckless of their liv 
From bullets they passed to swords and daggers, and, falling 
‘on euch other, blood flowed like water, After three hours 
aud w half of fiero fighting nowrly six thousand men of 
both vides were Killed und wounded, At length tho party 
of Yiisuf Shah showod symptoms of exbaustion and defeat; 
for tho ungrateful populace kept issuing from the city and 
joining the ranks of the insurgents, adding to. their 
numbers and strongth. On this account tho adherents of 
Yiisuf Shah suffered defeat, and each one withdrew himselé 

1s best he could from the fray to sve his own life. ‘The 

insurgents, making @ rush, broke in the guto of the Shah's 
ppluce and entered it, but howsoover they searched for Yiisut 
Shah they found him not. He had disappeared, and no 
trace of him was to Ye diwovered. Somo said that, during 
the fight, he had gono amongst his loyal adherents, 
encouraging them by his presence in the fray, and had 
Been killed in the mélée; others that he had concealed 
himself and oseaped by fight. The essential point is that 
his body was not found amongst the sluin, Howbeit no 
one thereafter pointed him out anywhere. 

‘The insurgents plundered the royal palace, and thence, 
surging into the bazaar, looted the shops and caravunsoruis ; 
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from thence they hurried to the quarter of the Jews and 
Armenians, and ransacked and plundered all theit houses, 
committing all sorts of outrages and excesses, ‘The sun set. 
‘The tumult and pillago ceased, and everyone returned: to 
his abode, 

The next morning the Ieaders of the insurrection sot 
out for the citadel, and having released from the prison 
Sirdar Zemin Kin, Mirza Mohsin tho Wozir, Mirai 
Yahya the Mustowfi, our master Jemal-od-din, and the 
Munejjim Bashi, related to thom what had happened, and 
inquired: “Now which princo of the Safuwt family do you 
cousider most eligible for the throne and crown?” Our 
ouster Jemil-ed-dia said: “Tn God's namo, tell mo what 
day of the month is this?” The Master of the Horio 
replied: ‘To-day is tho sixtoonth day after the festival 
of Nowrdz.” Our master, manifesting his delight, said: 
“Bo no longer grieved; the tumult has occurred to the 
vory day; it is clear the catastrophe is over. No ono of 
tho Safawi princes is fitted for the monarchy; thoy are 
all beardloss and blind, some having beon rendored 90 by 
Shah Tamil the second, some by Shah “Abbis himsel?; they 
fire no longer eligible, and would not serve our purpose, 
Shah ‘Abbie is still our king.” 

The Master of the Horse replied : “We ure well pleaswal 
with his kingly rulo, and it wont very happily with all of 
us during his time, but what good is that? Since he has 
wbdicatod tho throne and crown, and disappeared from our 
sight, what can wo do? Moreover, we know not whore 
ho is” 

Our master laughed and said: “There was a roason for 
his abdication; lof that reason no longer exists, Wo ‘ 
ourselves know his place of concealment, Wo shall go 
fetch him, and escort him to his own palugo.” 

All arose and proceeded to the house in which Shah 
‘Abbie lay concealed, and bringing him forth conveyed 
him to the royal palace, He resumed his former position 
as Lord of the throne and crown, and matters settled down 
into the old course, as if nothing had happened, 







































/ Author’a Epilogue. 

Tam amazed at the stupidity of these heavenly. bodies, 
s0 deceived as they were by tho people of Iria, that they 
know not that Yisuf Sarraj was not really Shab, but only 
a mock king sot up to dupe them. Such simplicity and 
credulity as allowed the stars to be hoodwinked by the 
Persians was very wonderful. Strange, too, that they 
should cling to Shah ‘Abbis, consign to his doom poor 
innocent Yiisuf, the saddler, and thereafter for forty years 
behold with indifference the cruelty and tyranny of the 
former. Amongst the least conspicuous examples of the 
‘ruthlessness of Shah ‘Abbis were his putting to death ono 
of his own sons, and putting out the eyes of two others. 
Nor had he any. other son, so grandson bocame heir to 
his throne, However, there is no reason to blame the 
stars, which bad no enmity towards Shah ‘Abbas. It had 
become incumbent on them that fifteon days after the 
Nowrdz they should depose an individual from the throne 
of Persia, and cause his rain. Yiisuf Sarraj was at that 
time seated on the throne of Persia; accordingly the stars 
brought to pass his fil and doom, It nover occurred to 
the stars that the peoplo of Iriin would trick them by suoh 
‘stratagem, and that a mock king instead of the real one 
‘would succumb to their blow. 
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Ant. XVI—The Li Sto Poem and its Author, By 
Professor Leoor, Oxford, 


TL Tue Pom. 


Iw my former paper I endeavoured to set forth the principal 
events in the life of Ch'ii Yuan, the author of the Lt Sdo 
Poom, as they are related in the biography of him by the 
historian Szo-mi Chrien, 

T have now to describe the contents of the poom which 
he left as the principal memorial of himself. It ix his 
longest poem, but it is not itself long, consisting only of 

i literary value is but yery middling, 1 
ho 

















‘says, “The Chinese have little aptitude for the composition 
of pooms of great extent, requiring method and invention. 
‘The admiration with which they regard the work of Ohi 
Yiian is a proof to us of their inferiority in this respoct. 
Tt would bo usless to scok for a rival of Homer or of 
Virgil in the literature of this people, who, notwithstanding, 
Davo their Horace in the person of Li Tii-po of our eighth 
century.” ‘Tho marquis, indeed, had u reason of his own 
for studying the Zi Sao, but it is not necessary for mo hero 
to enter on any account or discussion of it, my object in 
this paper boing simply to exbibit the contents of the poom, 
‘or what the reader is to look for in the perusal of it. In 
doing s0, I will adopt the division of tho pieoe which has 
been made by the Chinese critios themselves, into fourteen 
Sections,’ touching most of them with a light hand, and 





{these divisions are given by the Marquis atferve nt the conslsion of hie 
tosation of the poem. T hace taken them from a note at the lof the 
of at Comments by Ling Chien, styled Kaomehih (BO $B SZ 
Me hp), of he Tain (BF) dusty. Te mys at the clos, © The Target 
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‘spending my strength on the passages which seem to lead 
to important conclusions concerning the history of the 
nation, and others which indicate on the one hand the 
peculin of the writer's character, and on the other 
the fatuity—I can think of no milder term—of his under- 
standing. 

I. The first Section consists of six stanzas, or twenty- 
four lines, The author tells us in it of his lineage, the 









of his earnest discharge of his official dutios; and of his high 
aim, by self-cultivation, to form a character pure, beautiful, 
and righteous, He intimates also his dissatisfaction with 
king Hwai, who wns too roadily accessible to worthless 
advisors, and kept aloof from himself aud his better 
counsels, 

Tho first stanza is, 





“A doscondant am T of the 7! Kio-yang, 
My excellent deceased father was named Po-yang. 
When Sheh-t'i (=the planct Jupiter) culminated in the 
first month of spring, 
On hang-yin (=tho 27th eycle-day) T was born,” 





Ought wo to receive those statements as correct oF even 
possible? ‘The dynustic appellation of the 7¢ (or Emperor) 
styled Kao-yung! wos Chwan-hsi ; and in a carefully 
prepared syitem of Chineso chronology by a ‘Twan Hale 
yi published in 1817, his first year was nc. 2510, He 
was, or is wid to have been, a grandson of the emperor 
Hwang-Ti, whoto first year is put down as n.c. 2697, 
Chwan-hai’s rulo must on this view be ussigned to the 
lifetime of Noah, and placed bofore what wo call «The 
Deluge,” according to the chronology of the Hebrew Bible, 


"FG PB SE=' He of Kio-yung-” Kéo-yang would be tho name of the 
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as caloulated by Culmet ; or, if we prefer the estimates of 
Dr. Hales, based on the numbers in the Septuagint version 
of the Hebrew, it hogan about 350 years before the birth 
of Abraham. 

I am not prepared, however, absolutely to deny the 
statement of Chit Yiian on this ground. I? wo aro to 
accept it, wo must believe that his knowledge of his 
ancestry had been gained from some chronological data 
transmitted from that early time; and there is cortainly 
some reason for our doing s0. We are all aware that the 
Chinese cyclo of timo is arranged in periods of sixty years 
instead of being reckoned by hundreds like our own, It ia 
made up of two series of what aro for the most part short 
and easily written characters, one consisting of what are 
called ten stems! and the other of twelve branches.) By 
joining the characters of those two series together, we 
obtain sixty combinations in which no two terms are the 
same, sixty being tho least common multiple of ten and 
twelve. If wo carry the combination on, we havo simply 
to repent the sume operation ; we have constitated the Chil- 
tazo® oycle, the eyclo of Obinese numeration;—very ingenious 
indeed, while inferior to tho us of our digits and cipher, 
which may be prolonged ad infinitum without any two terms 
doing tho same, ‘This is the whole mystery, which is really 
no mystery, of the Chinese cycle. But how did the old 
fathora of the nation get the idea of the ten stems and 
twelve branches? and what led them to the formation of the 
simple characters by which these are represonted? In a. 
paper on Chinese Chronology written in 1891 I stated that 
Thad been brooding over these questions without effect for 
many years, Since then, however, I have obtained oon- 
siderable light on them from my friend Professor Gustave 
Schlegel, of the University of Leyden, u Chinese scholar of 


1 Ths ten stems aro HB, Gy Fe Ts 1S By BE Es Ey 
tnd the twelve branches are “Fy ky Cs Ss Be By APs ae 
Bw ye 
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great attainments, and well versed also in astronomy and 
mathematics. According to him, the ten stems were made 
to denote the days in the decades of the month, each month 
Being most naturally divided by the Chinese down to the 
present day into three decades, ‘The sume characters are 
also applied to other series of things besides the days of the 
decade. ‘The different volumes, for instance, of a work in 
ton volumes might be marked with them from chid and yf 
down to 2dn and futei, Aa to their application to the days 
of the decade at « very eurly period, we have an instance of 
it in the words of the Great Ya,' as recorded in the Sha 
Ching, part IL, iv, par. 8: “When I married in TQ-shan, 
T remained with my wife only the days dain, stn, 
and chid,” which are the last three and the first of the 
stems. 

So much for the stems, Professor Schlegel has given an 
equally satisfactory necount of the twelve branches. ‘Their 
names, he says, were originally employed to denote the 
months of the year, and he seems to me to estublish this 
clearly in his ““Uranographio Chinoise,” pp. 37 se. ‘Tho 
character representing each month was significant of its 
qoulity or character. ‘That the year consisted, anciontly 
‘as now, in China of twelve mouths of thirty days each and 
1 fraction of a day, appears from the address of the 
sovereign Yio to his astronomers, assigned to the year 
Bc. 2357: “A round year,” ho said to them, “consists 
of 865 days. By means of an intercalary month do you 
fix the four seasons, and complete the determination of the 
year. By regulating the proceedings of the various officers 
in secordance with this, all the business of the yoar will 
bbe fully performed.’ 

Tho more I study the Chinese year of more than 2000 
Years before the birth of Christ, the more am T led to think 
‘of the year adopted by the first French Republic in. 1793, 
and the names given to ita months. The French names and 























1 YG was a decent of Chran-bi, frm whom our author also alma 
descent. He became sovereign in 2.c. 2217. = = 
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the Chinese names, of course, are different, but the meaning 
of the diffbrently sounding terms is in several of them 
very much the same, We find tho equivalents of a 
Bructidor, a Messidor, and a Vendéniaire among the Chinese 
names. I ask if it be more wonderful to discover such an. 
arrangement of the year and nomenclature of its months 
in China 2000 years and more before the birth of Chri 
than to find the same arrangement and a similar nomen- 
clature of ita mouths being adopted in France nesrly 2000 
years after the birth of Christ. I cannot, therefore, 
because of that first Tine in the Li Sdo brand the whole 
oom und the history of its author as baseless and absurd. 
I do not think that Ch'i Yin was writing without 
authority and without book, when he said that he was 
descended from Chwan-bsii, who ruled in China n.c. 2510. 
There is another question suggested by the third and 
fourth lines of the stanza, which is os perplexing as that 














which we have been considering about the origin of the 
cycle, The fourth line tells us that Ch'i Yiian was born 


on the Aang-yin, or 27th, day of the cycle, Thero is no 
difficulty about that; but in what year was he born? The 
third line says it was when the planet Jupiter culminated in 
the first month of spring. Possibly a skilful astronomer and 
muthematician may approximate at least to « determination 
of this year; but it is beyond my. power to do so, and T have 
not attempted it, I showed in my former paper that we 
ean historically come very near to the year of Cl 
death; but the year of his birth is hidden from us, ex- 
cepting as he has told it to us in this line, which he has 
done in a peculiar way. He says that he was bora “when 
Sheh-t culminated in the first month of spring.” Now 
Shel is @ foreign name, having no suitable meaning in 
Chinese, It is employed, however, to denote the planet 
ee which, moreover, is generally called the “Year 
To find our way through this puzzle, we must bear in 
mind that the oycle characters of which T have spoken 
were made to denote days and not years, To use the words 
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of the Rey. Dr. Chalmers "Not a single instance of the 
pplication of the eysle to yoars can be found till after the 
cclussical poriod, and this fuct is sufficient to satisfy us that 
this invaluable method of dating years was never used in 
ancient times. The first attempt to arrange the years in 
cycles of sixty is found in the 26th Book of Szo-mi 
Oh‘ien’s History, in the form of « table constructed for the 
purpose of intercalation, and extending over a poriod of 
7B years, the first year being n.c, 104. ‘This eyele consists 
like that for days of ten stems and twelve branches. It is 
called Sieh Reh, or eycle of Sheh-t't; but all its torms 
are phonetizations of dissyllabic and trisyllabic words from 
some forvign language.” From what language they were 
taken has not yet been made out. Knowing that the 
Sanskrit name for the Regent of the plinet Jupiter is 
Frihaspati, and dividing that word into Vrika and spati, 
and knowing that Ch‘ien’s Shel-t't was pronounced in 
Cantonese as Ship-t'ai, I thought I had got to the solution 
‘of the mystery; on referring, however, to a Sanskrit~ 
English Dictionary, I found that the mythological name 
Vrihasputi was analyzed into Vrikas-pati, meaning “Tord 
of Pra Tt was thus impossible that the Sheli-(4f could 
be derived from the Sanskrit name for the Regent of 
Tupiter, and the illusion of my fancied discovery melted 
away. Nevertheless, the origin of the ten divsyllabie foreign 
names of Chiien's stems, and of the nine dissyllabic and threo 
trisyllabic names of his branches is still to seok. I hope 
that it may soon be found, 

A valuable work called Xitle Sanbulita was published 
at Madras in 1825 by a Lieutenont-Colonel John Warren. 
It is “a collection of memoirs of tho various modes 
according to which the nations of the southern parts of 
Tudia divide time,” ‘There is in it an account of the 
Hindu eycle of sixty, “the origin of which is unknown,” 
but the author appends to it the following noto:—“Tn the 
syole of sixty ure contained five cycles of twelve years, 
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each supposed to equal one year of the planet (Jupiter). 
T only mention this cycle because I find it mentioned in 
some books, but I know of no nation or tribe that reckons 
time after thut account” (p. 212). It is to be regretted 
that Colonel Warren had not heard of the Chid-teso eycle 
of China, which is made up of five eycles of twelve years, 
If at first and for long it was only applied to the succession 
of days, the cumbrous system for years proposed by 
Sze-mA Chien soon ceased, notwithstanding his authority, 
to hold its ground ; and after the year a.p. 21 it disappears 
nearly altogether from Chinese literature, and gave place 
to the terms of tho native eycle for days as applied also 
to years. 

Itis high time that I should leave this first stanza, and 
proceed with the analysis of the poem, As I havo said, 
T accept Tines one and two as historical; and I must leave 
three and four till more light has been thrown on them. 

Of the names which our author received from his father 
I noed not now speak. Ho describes his earnest self- 
cultivation and discharge of his official duties under the 
figure of being fond of, and gathering and wearing, flowers. 
‘The most brilliant in colour, the most delicate in fragrance, 
‘and those yielding the most delicious taste are all collected 
by him and worn at his girdle. Orchids and angelicas, the 
cassia, the pepper-plant, and many others are gathered by 
him and cherished as symbolical of the attributes of mind 
and character which fitted him to serve his king and 
country. ‘This is one of the chief characteristics of the 
oom, und it abounds also in symbolism of other forms. 
Where he complains, for instance, of king Hwai’s want 
of appreciation of him, it is under the figure of » lover 
complaining that the object of his or her admiration is 
failing to keep their promised tryst. 

TI. The second Section of the poem contains thirty-two 
lines, and will not require much elucidation, There are 
mentioned in it first the methods of the founders of the 
three great feudal dynasties, and their glorious predecessors, 
Yio and Shun, These all welcomed to their presence the 
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wise and the good, receiving and following their counsels. 


‘With their methods there are contrasted the courses of th 
two cruel and abandoned sovereigns, Chieh and Chia, with 
whom the dynasties of Hsit and Shang ended, and their 
disastrous results. ‘The poet then shows the difference 
botwoen himself and his envious opponents, and deplores 
the king’s course. His own way was always in the line 
of whut was right, and was the outcome of his loving 
loyalty. Glad would he have been to be recalled to the 
court, and be received there as the king's adviser. But his 
efforts to bring this about were of no avail. Notwith- 
standing his earnest appoals to Heaven in confirmation 
of his truth, 








“The king made no account of the loyal feelings of hin heart, 
But belioved tho slandorers, and burned with anger against 
him.” 





‘What would tho end be, not for himself, but for the throne 
and kingdom ? 

TIL. ‘Tho third Seotion is yory short, occupying only 
eight Tines. It givos very fully, in floral motaphor, a 
description of tho author's self-culture, and laments tho 
failure of his hopes. Ho was disliked and huted the moro 
because of his fragrant virtues, 

IV. The fourth Section, in twenty-eight lines, sots forth 
how, while the king’s favourites were eager only for their 
material ends, Ch‘ Yitan’s wish was to leave a good name 
Uehind him, He would nover give up or rogret his coitrse, 
though nine deaths should await him, Te intimates, indoed, 
in one line that tho idea of torminating his disappointments 

», which we saw in the former paper that he idl 
in the end, was being revolved by him. He says, 

















“Not ngrecing with the practico of the men of to-day, 
T wish to imitate the pattern handed down by Ping Haien 


This Ping Hsien was, it is believed, a worthy Great officer 
of the Yin dynasty, who, when his words of remonstrance 











were not listened to by his sovereign, committed suicide 
by drowning himself. 

V. The fifth Seotion, in twelve lines, is occupied with 
angry references to the king's indifference to him, and to 
the malicious abuse of him by the courtiers. He is the 
beauty of the harem with her silkworm eyebrows, and they 
are her envious associates who dislike and vilify ber. ‘They 
‘ary, moreover, like foolish builders whose work comes to 
nothing through their stupidity. Sudden death would be 

«more welcome to hitn than to act as they did. 

VI. Tho sixth Section, in thirty-two lines, shows how 
impowible it was for the author and his enemies to associate; 
‘ay impossible ax for what was square and what was round 
to fit together, as for two to walk together when they are 
not agreed, Some expressions in it lead us to think that, 
when banished from the court, be had gone back and tried 
in vain to propitiate the king. He had then retired and 
cultivated his old habits, and would continue to do #0. 
All at once the thought occurred to him that he would 
travel, and see “the most distant rogions in all directions.” 
Peradventuro he might somewhere mect with a worthy 
sovereign, who would weleome his counsels and accept his 
guidance, or with some good ministers with whom he could 
cordially co-operate. ‘This gives the key-note to the groater 
partof the poom which follows; whatever the result might 
be to himself, though his body were dismembered, he would 
not change either his principles or his course. 

VIL. The seventh Section, in twelve lines, is an interesting 
episode, in which the lovely sister” of the author appears, 
expostulating with him on the dangerous obstinacy of his 
course, ‘There is a tradition that Ch'di Yan's ancestral 
home was in what is now, I believe, the district of Hsing- 
shan in Kwei-chiu, of the E-ch'ang department of H-pei 
(1 4G ic BHF 5 FH BW My), and that on the north-cast of 
the site there used to be, perhaps is now, a temple to this 
sister. Hearing of her brother's disgrace and trouble, she 
‘now came to him, all the people hoping she would succeed 
im inducing bim to change his way. She reminds him of the 
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fate of their ancester Kwiin, a descendant, like themselves, 
of Ohwan-hsii, and the father of the famous Yu. Kwitn is 
mentioned in the first two books of the Sh0 Ching, as dis 
liked by Yao, and kept till his death a prisoner by Shun. 
We form a more unfavourable opinion of him from tho 
references to him in the ShQ than we do from the 
language of the Indy; but this is favourable rathor than 
‘unfavourable to the genuineness of what sho says about their 
ancestor. Her expostulation, however, produced no change 
in her brother, ' 
VIII. We pass on to the eighth Section of the poem, 
containing forty lines. We saw in Section VI how there 
had suddenly come into our author's mind tho idea of 
visiting “the most distant regions,” and acurehing in them 
for a sovereign and ministers to bis mind, ‘The time right 
seom to have come for him to earry this purpose into effect ; 
bat he thought again that ho would first like to test the 
correctness of his views by thovo of the anciont sages, and 
in order to do this he would visit the grave of the anciont 
sovereign Shun, whose plonary occupation of the throne 
dates in chronology from 4,0, 2255 to 2217. He died in 
‘one of his progresses to the south, and two sites, one in 
Ha-van and the other in Kwang-hst, aro claimants for 
* the place of bis grave. Our nuthor sooms to have sought for 
it in a distriot so-called, comprehended in Tho-chin in the 
dopartmont of Yung Chiu of HA-nan. ‘There, at some point 
on the hill of Chii-f, or “Nino Doubta’” (so-called from the 
great similarity of so many peaks in the mountain's ridge), 
ho knelt, with his skirt outspread near the grave, and 
poured out his complaint, mournfully unfolding the exercises 
of his mind, Ho speaks of Shun by the namo of Oh'ung- 
hw, given to him also in the Sh0 Ching, though there hut 
been, und still is, some difference of opinion as to the 
meaning of the denomination. Briefly und imporfeetly, 
but not incorrectly, he sketched the history of the dynasties 
of Hsia and Shang, showing how they roso by tho virtuos of 
their founders, and fell by the vices of their last sovereigns. 
‘The former were good and cherished their good ministers, 
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the latter were bad and persecuted their good ministers, 
From those references he ascended to the impartiality 
of Heaven, verifying a sentence which, no doubt, he had 
read in the Tio-téh Ching of Léo- ‘At the close of 
the 79th chapter of that Work we find: “In the way of 
Heaven there is no partialit always on the 
sido of the good man’; and this appears in the Li Sdo, ax 











“ August Heaven has no privato partialities 5 
It observes tho qualities of men, and dispenses ita help 
accordingly. 
It is only the conduct fully ordered by sage wisdom 
Which can obtain rule on this earth below.” 


All observation of mon and times confirms the judgmont 
that is thus given, and Ch'ii Yiian adds, 


“Looking back to tho earlier and contemplating the lator 
times, 
‘Wo obtain « complete viow of Heaven's dealings with mon. 
‘Who without righteousness was over fit to be employed & 
‘Who without goodness was ever fit to diroot affairs? ” 


Knooling by the grave of Shun on his outspread skirt, our 
uthor thus made his plaint, No answer, of course, came 
to him from tho spirit of the ancient sovereign; but be 
obtained w clear conviction that his views were true and 
correct. Sighing and sobbing, he could only bewail that the 
timo was 90 unsuitable for him, Ho held his soft orchids 
to hide the tears which fell in torrents, and wetted the lapel 
of hin dress, ‘The time had come for him to commenco 
the groat journey which he hud thought of. 

IX. We have come to the ninth and much the longest 
Section of the poem, occupying seventy-six lines. A 
strange medley it is, and Ohad Hst, the incomparable 
scholar and critic of his country, interjects at this point 
the remark that “many of the descriptions in it are 
imaginary, and wo are not to suppose that there wero 
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such things in reality, or that such occurrences took 





‘The chief placo in the journey is occupied by the K'win- 
Jun range of mountains, which still awaits the investigation 
of the scientific explorer. Starting near what is called. 
“tho Pashtikur knot,” in lat, 86° N., it runs easterly over 
nearly the whole breadth of the high table-land between 
India and Obina, dividing, in part of its course, ‘Thibet 
from the sands or desert of Gobi. The two great rivers 
of China, the Hwang Ho or Yellow River, und the 
Yang-tszo Chiang, and other streams as well, take their 
rive at the foot of its spurs at no great distance from one 
another. 

‘Tho name Kéwin-lun is found in the Shd, in connection 
with the labours of Yi (more than 2000 years w.c,), but 
simply as the denomination of a wild tribe in the fir west, 
whose soat may have been noar the foot of the mountain- 
range, which was not then the famous place in Chinoso 
mythology which it afterwards beoame, In Lich-ts70, not 
long after the time of Confucius, and in Jater Tioist writers, 
it appears as a sort of Olympus und Fairy-lind; and is 
oscribed ax consisting of peak rising above peak to a height 
of more than 3000 miles!" ‘Trees, flowers, and fruits grow 
upon it, of marvellous kind; trocs of pearls, of jado-stone, 
and of the frait of immortality. It ia peoplod also, being 
tho abode of genii nnd spirits, and the seat of tho Royal 
Mother of the West, at tho head of her fairy attendants 
yen, of the rulers or gods of the Elements also, with their 
ogions of Immortals. Mayers, in his article on K‘wiin-lun, 
quotes, from tho “Gatherings of Matters Omitted in the 
History of the Past (f} itt $2),” which is not » work of 
great authority, a statement that “Mount Kéwituclan is 
called in the west Mount Suméru””; but Ido not wish to 
enter hero on the discussion of connection between the 
mythologies of India and China. Suméra is merely a 
dream of faney, while K'win-lun has a very substantial 
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existence, though a mass of fubles has gathered about its 
heights and recesses. 

But how shall Ch'i Yiian ascend the great mountain, 
and accomplish the journey noross it? After his com- 
muning with the spirit of Shun, next morning apparently, 
thore appeared to him a car in the form of a phoonix-bind, 
to which wore yoked four unhorned dragons, smooth as 
jue, nnd in this, through dust and wind, he suddenly 
‘ascended on high. ‘The phamix-bind which thus becomes 
a car is denoted by a peculiar character (S§f, called 1), but 
wwe are not to think of it as other than a real phonix, whiob, 
of course, is « fabulous bird; und, in the “Classic of Hille 
tnd Seas” (i, p. 7), it is thus desoribed: “On the bill 
of Cinnabar Caves there is a bird liko a fowl, with plumage 

‘egated, and exhibiting various characters. On its head 
there in tho character Virtue (=Goodness) ; on the wings 
Righteousness; on its breast Benevolence; on its back Pro- 
priety; and on its belly Good Faith, When it eats and 
drinks, it of itself sings and dances, When it is seen, 
the whole world in ut rest and quict, Tt is called fang 
heang, fing boing the designation of the male, and Ivey 
of the fomalo.”* 

‘Then thin phoonix-car is drawn by a team of four dragons. 
But the dragon is the symbol employed by the Chinese 
to denote “the superior man” and “tho great man." It 
has slways boon the emblem with them of the highest 
dignity and sagehood. I must believe that in the ascond- 
ing car, with its phonix and dragons, we have the symbol 
of our author himself, good and able, untiringly rising 
above the reach and nim of meaner men, and not to be 
contented with less than the attainment of his own lofty 
ambition. ‘This view gives a sort of unity to the poem, 
instead of its being merely # fantastic compound of membra 
digecta, with no internal connection. 

T hasten on from the ear and its team to the journey, 
In the morning our hero started from Ts'ang-w4, and 
towards the evening ho came to Hsiian-pi, the second of 
the three stages into which the whole ascent of the mountain 
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was divided’ According to Nan-hwai Taze, “He who gota 
to the first stage is beyond the reach of death; he who 
gets to the second stage becomes powerful, and can summon 
wind and rain at his pleasure; and he who gota to the 
topmost stage becomes a spiritual being.” At the second 
peak oar traveller was confronted by a gate sculptured like 
that of a royal residence,? and he wished to stay a little 
and enter, but the day was hastening to a close, 

Enger to get on in his soarch for the right sovereign, the 
author tells us, 


“ T ordered Hai and Ho to delay the stages of the sun, 
And not to hurry on as they made for Yen-tazo { 
‘Tho way was very long, and distant was my goal: 

T would ascend and deseond, pursuing my search,” 


Hi and Ho aro hore the charioteors of the Sun, #0 named 
after tho astronomers of the ancient Yio, who appear in tho 
first Took of the Shi Ching. About 200 years after Yio 
we find astronomers of the same name, also in the Sha, 
and throatonod with death by king Chung-k‘ung of tho 
Hit dynasty for having neglocted their duty. 

Here we find the chutioteors of the Sun callod by their 
names about 2000 years later, mythology having assigned 
that office to them at some time daring the long intorvening. 
period. Our hero, anxious to pursue his search, orders 


1 Wang Yt, gusting from a doription of Kéwincun, sayy: “There ara 
three stages af it. The lowest stagy is called Fimn-t'ung (BE HH), and aleor 
Pon-ving (HR Hh) j the second Aron-pa (YF nd also Lang fing 
(NB) Ba) s she last ange ing (A$), ak waa. Toning (FE)? 
* The vame of the penk is writton variously. ‘The better test for it ie 
RG wor in lao found, and tho Maryuis d'Hervey, 
doping thin tramlates: “Ea sole farsa wax jorina sagpendua de Hon 
‘The FF ie pronomond Uke 2, aod Willisms denibes fl 
1 lpsnm in the K'yanclun moaatains, whero the Heavenly Rolar 
reside ent Gilet sinary calls it ‘a peak of the mountain, 
here God rites.” Dat meither the “Heavenly Rolee"* of the ona at 
‘ihn God” of the ether ist be uodeewood of the Confucian Shang TE, 
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them to drive slowly, and not to hurry on to ie mountain 
Yen-tsze,' when the day would bo over, for the sun wus 
supposed to enter this mountain, and plunge into the waters 
at the foot of it. 

‘Thus ends tho first day's journey ; and noxt morning we 
discover Ch‘ in the region of the rising sun! Ho tells us 
nothing about how he had got there; wo are at our wits’ 
end in trying to realize his progress, Wo left him in the 
dusk of the evening drawing near to the hill of Yen-tsxo,! 
which he has gone into in his car and so been hidden from 
our view; and next morning he is before us in the fur 
‘cast, in the country of the rising sun. 

In the fiftieth stanza wo read, 














“T waterod my horses at the pool of Hsien ; 
T gathered up and tied tho roins to a Fa-nang treo ; 
T broke ofa branch from a Zo tree to hold against the sun, 
And thus I enjoyed myself, aimlesaly rambling.” 


“The pool of Hsion” is a namo variously appliod, 
Wang Yi defines it here ax “the placo where the sun 
bathed,” for which Chi Hat has “the pluco where the 
‘sun descended,” meaning, no doubt, the pool into which 
tho sun plunged after passing through Yen-taxe hill, ‘The 
other applications of the name need not be mentioned hero. 

Fo-sang is the name of a tree at the foot of which the 
sun was said to re-appour in the morning, as by Hwaienan 
‘Trze (Book iii, p. 125). Of courve it was to be found in 
the cust; and at a later timo it eame to be applied to a 
country of the east, which not a few speculators in these 
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later times have maintained to be America, in the discovery 
of which the Chinese would thus have anticipated Columbas 
by more than a thousand years. 

‘Nor is this all. Our author, having tied his horses, the 
four unhorned dragons, to a fang, procecded to pluck a 
branch from another fabalous tree, called the Zo (Hwai-nan 
‘Toxo, Book iv, p. 2), the brightness of whose flowers was 
said to illumine the ground below it. Armed with this 
8 a protection against the sun, be rested for a time, and 
sountored leisurely about, enjoying himself. 

Bat he did not rest long. We soon see him en route 
agnin; and ho i asistod by certain mythological porson~ 
‘ages, who still ronintain their places in the sacrificial canon 
of China! Before him he sent Wang Shd, the charioteer 
of the Moon, ax his preoursor, and bohind him hurried Fei- 
# the earl of mar 
attendance the /ean, « fabulous bird, of brilliant plumage, 
generally amociated, an here, with the phonix, and the 
‘Thunder-mastor, called Fang-lung, which is described by 
Hwhi-nan Taxe as “coming forth in the last month of 
spring to regulate the rains (iii, p. 10%," 

Encouraged by having such assistants, Oh‘ Yiian ordered. 
his phanix, for the bird hero displaces the ear, to soar 
aloft, ond continue ite flight day and night, so intent is 
ho to prosecute his search. All at once, however, he it 
mot by a whirlwind, bringing with it crowd of opponenta, 
who came to mect and resist him, as so many clouds and 
rainbows. His bright hopos were thus overcast. ‘Tho 
appearance of a rainbow bas always been doomed unpro« 
pitious by the Chinese? What was Ch'i Yiian to do? 
While the opposing host now separated and now divided 
in great confusion, here ascending and there descending, 
hho soems to have succeeded in attaining the topmost height 
of the mountain; and, reaching the gate of Heavon, he 
eee eS 
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would havo-entored and made his appeal to God, but when 
he ordered the porter to open, that surly minister only 
Jeant against the door and looked at him, 

Denied admission to God, Ch'i felt more than ho 
hud done, that the time was dark and dreary for him. Still 
he maintained his purity. Even in that region he found 
orchids to gathor; deploring how the ood were kept it 
self was the object of jealousy and 
envy. When morning dawned, he was still in the region of 
the Kéwin-lun, and he saw the stream of the White Water,! 
‘one of thoro to which a reference has already beon mado, 
a rising amid the spars of the mountain, being that whioh 
is mid to flow towards China, and becomes the Hwang Ho 
or Yellow River, on entering it. Across the stream, he 
direoted his car up to Lang-fing, height of the peak, 
tind thore tethered his horses, ‘This done, all at once he 
looked back, and was moved to shed tears, lamenting that 
‘on tho lofty height there was no Indy for him.” "Ho 
ooked back,” wo may well suppose that it was on the 
kingdom of Oh‘A from which he had flown ; but the sudden 
introduction of a young lady as the object of his seurch is 















that she is now the emblom of “tho worthy ruler,” 
he was seeking for, or oven to adopt Wang Yi's inter 
Pretation that the lady stands to our hero for worthy 
ministers, like-minded with himself. 

At this point we might make a subdivision of the long 
section of the poom which has thus far cooupied as. Wo 
fare suddenly transferred from the highest western region 
of the Kéwiin-lun range away to the far East, where in the 
tky was the residence of the Green god (jf #%). That 
the reader may understand this, I must ask him to peruse 
in my “Notions of the Chinese concerning God and 
ia” what I wrote in 1852 concerning the Five Tix 
oF gods, which appeared in China towards the end of the 
‘Chiu dynasty. ‘They were the spirits presiding over the 


1 The White Wer ie meatieaed alto by Chorang-tes (Ik. ai, pars 1). bat 
‘with no referenon to it place, and apparently with a metaphorical sigaiteation, 
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Five Elements, the Five Planets, and other numerical 
categories of Five Torms, and were denominated the Five 
‘Tis or gods. It was not till the reign of the emperor 
Win (X ff, wc. 179-157) of the first Han dynasty, that 
these Tis were elovated and styled Shang-Tis, The great 
scholar Ohiing Hstian (s.p. 127-200) styled them the 
Green, the Red, the Yellow, the White, and the Black ‘Tic! 
‘The Green god presided over the eastern quarter, tho 
Spring, and the planet Jupiter, and was called Ling-wei 
yang, the origin of which namo has not yet been 
discovered, ‘Tho. whole thing was of Taoist origin 
(original or derived) in Chinese literature, and, boing 
adopted by the Han emperors and the groat scholar 
mentioned above, continued as an intrusion into the 
Confucian teuching, until it was swept away undor the 
Ming dynasty, to whose decision the presont dynanty hus 
adhered, 

Our author, then, is now at the palaco of the Sprin 
and, rambling about it, ho finds a jade-stone tree, nearly 
2000 foot high, and thirty outspread! arms in circum 
ference.” He breaks off a branch of this treo to attach 
to his girdle, and wishos to soo the attendant of the lady 
to prosont to her the offoring that would be preliminary 
to a union between him ond her. We do not know whut 
Indy he had in mind. He has told us that om the loftiest 
height of K'witn-lun thero was no lady for him. No doubt, 
I think, the one ho has now in mind is the lady FQ 
mentioned in the next stanza, He cannot afford to lose 
any time. He wishes to effect the union with her as 
Fepresenting the worthy sovereign whom he sought, while 
hhe was yot in vigour, and before the glorious flowor of his 























' Seo Chalmee's **Origin of, the Chinese, chapter ii, pp. 24-205. and 
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‘youth had all fallen, The attendant lady may reprowent 
ny minister enjoying that sovereign’s confidence, 

Our author then ordored the Thunder-master, mentioned 
already and here called by his namo of Fing-lung, to 
‘mount on the clouds and search for the place where the lady 
FA was. Ho also wuloosed the string of his girdle, which, 
with all the ornaments attached to it, would serve as the gage 
of his truth, and ordered Ob‘ien-hsid. (3 fff) to transact 
the ifiir for him, All this appears to us very absurd 
The Indy FA was a fabled daughter of Fa Hai, with whore 
reign anything like the line of Chineso sovoreigus. com- 
‘mences, 40 that she mast have lived about 3000 years bofure 
Chit Yiun came into the world. ‘The story about, hor, 
sccording to Wang Yi, is that sho was drowned in tho 
Lo, and came to bo rogarded ax tho tutelary spirit of that 
id, who wus to act as go-botwoon ii 
urranging for the union between our hero and hor, ix 
‘supposed to have boon a minister of Fa Hsi. 

‘The mission of Chiion-bxid proved to be ax ineffectual 
fs had been the attompt of tho author to find admission 
to the Elysium of Hasilan-p (seo stanza 63); and. tho 
fuilure in both eases in told in much the same way., ‘The 
firat statements in both stanzas are exactly’ the saino, and 
the second are built on the same lines. Opposition, not 
to be overcome, is encountered, and Chit is compelled in 
woning to return to the earth again, and halt for the 


























in the present. district of Obang-yeh, belonging to tho 
department Kaa-chiu of Kan-st. Hero had been tho 
Principality of the famous archer {, mentioned in Ch't's 
communing with the spirit of Shun at his grave, and 
near the foot of which the Weak-water took its rise. 
‘There he spent the night, aud in the morning he bathed 
his hair in the stream Wei-p'an, which, probably, was not 
far of! 
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"The Weuk-water is mentioned twice in the Sha (ITI, 
fd pei po hk Oh de ‘Alaa 
wn thas ttn boat So ln" Bwana” 


it at the hill of Ch'iang-shih, which ix to be found * 
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Tn the course of that day, wo may suppose, ho heard, 
probably from Ch'ien-hsid, a bad account of the Indy FO's 
charicter, — Beautifal she was, bat haughty, pleasures 
secking, and regardless of propriety. He gavo up all 
thought of her, and would Proseoute his search elsewhere. 
And where did that search lead him? In his inspection 
ho surveyed the earth to ite four extremities; he travelled 











ho all over the sky, and camo down aguin to the earth: 
‘Then, w long way off, ho saw the lofty tower which the 
Lord of Sung had caused to be built of the finest materials 
for 





beautiful daughter, who ufterwardss becama the 
uurite lady of the emporor K't, und gave birth to 
Usich, the father of the Shang dyvasty. We are 
not to think of the duchy of Sung in the time of 
the Chiu dynasty in connection with this Indy. ‘The 
Chinese names for the two principalities, though similarly 
Pronounced, wre quite different. ‘The lady's name has 
come down to us as Chien-ti, mentioned in the fourth 
of the “‘Srorificial odes of Shang,” for the son whom 
she bore to the Emperor Kt, became, us said above, the 
auvestor of the sovereigns of the dynasty of Shang. Ay 
the reign of K't is placed between no. 2432 and 2962, 
the absurdity of Chiii's thinking of a inion with her 
is hardly Tess great than that of his former desiro for the 
daughter of FO Hal, nor aro tho other details of tho courte 
ship less ridiculous, He sent his proposals to hor by Chin, 
* the name of the secrotary-fulcon, which is said to bo ae 
Poisonous, that even water in which its feathors have been 
steoped cause the doth of those who drink it. This 
atrango go-between, by whom must be intonded one of 
Ch'a's mont virulent slanderers, brought him buck word 
that the Indy was not good. And another, sxaller, opponent 
of the same character come in, and, under the wetublance of 
 jackidaw or 1 cuckoo, sereamed out tho lady's faultss 
but tho suitor only dotested their furtive cunning, 
Full of doubt and mistrust, he would fkin have. gone 
sud made his proposals in person; but that wus forbidden 
Wy te rules of propriety. And then it occurred to him 
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that Kio-hsin, which was the personal uppellation of Ti 
KA, must have sent the phanix to Ohien-ti, and that thus 
his own desire for her had been anticipated by that ancient 
sovereign. 

‘Thus, disappointed a second time, our horo wished to 
settle somewhore fur away, but he knew not where to go 
to, nor was he contented to ramble about and idly enjoy, 
himself, Ha! he thinks of Shio-k’ang, the fourth of the 
line of Yii, who ruled tho dynasty of Hid, and of the Yao 
luidies who bocame his wives; but he doos not consider 
that they nd. all been gone from the world nearly as long 
as Chion-ti! ‘The murder of Shio-k'ang’s fathor and the 
escape of his mother have been mentioned under stanza 39, 
‘Tho Indy fled to her father's principality of Zing, and 
next year guve birth to her son, who grew up in obscurity, 
till, in his 22nd year, ho was obliged to flee to Yu, the 
state from which Shun had sprung, and’ whose ralers had 
the surname of Yio. By-and-by, after he had uoted as 
cook in the ruler’s houschold, his quality and morits wore 
‘ecognined, and he received the ruler’s daughters in marriage, 
along with a city and territory. He continued to prosper, 
nd ere long was able to overcome Ao, the strong son of 
the usurper Han-cho, and regained the throne of Hai 
All this is interesting, but what had Ch'a Pring to do with 
Shito-k'ang and his wives? 

Ho did, indeed, become more than half convinced that 
his search for a good king and for worthy ministors 
like-minded with himself, was likely to be fruitloss, 
He says, 














“Tho ago is one of confusion and greod, and of hatred of 
the wise and good ; 
All love to keop tho excellent in obscurity, and to seo the 
bad raised to distinction.” 


Good colleagues boing so dificult to find, and king Hwa, 
Whom he calls “the wise king,” not awaking to a sense 
of his duty, he comes to the conclusion “to cherish his 
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‘views in his breast and not express thom. Mow could he 
‘bear to associate with such people to the long end 2” 

X. We have come to the end of the longest division of 
the poom, and go on to the tenth Section of it, which 
occupies twenty lines, ‘The marvellous journey or journeys 
up and down Kéwin-lun had given our author no satisfaction, 
tnd to guide him in his future course he had recourse to 
divination. He collects rautorials for the operation,—plants 
of the Hibiscus Syriacws, and splinters of bamboo; and 
obtains the presence of Ling-fiin, » noted diviner of old, 
to interpret the result for him. How the operation was 
performed we do not know, but: the intorprotation was that 
tho “two Beaatios,"” moaning Oh'i imsalf and the good 
Patron of whom he was in search, were sure to come to- 
gether, but not in the kingdom of Ch't.. Who would boliove 
in his self-eulture and desire him? Ho should consider the 
vast extent of thd nine regions of tho country, and go 
slwowhore, In what place were there no fragrant plants ? 
Why should he koop on thinking only of his old. abode ? 

To this counsel Ch'it Yiian responds that the ago was 
ull and dark, and liable to be dazzled by what was bright, 
0 that he knew not who would carefully oxamino his merit, 
People everywhere differed in their liking and disliking, 
Lut his opponente in Chit wor quite peouliar, ‘The 
Partizans in Oh‘, in fuot, preforred the bad to the 
‘They proferred to wear ut thoir girdle bags filled with the 
fiotid moxa, and considered it more fragrant than the most 
delicate orchids, Ho was inclined to take Ling-fin's advice, 
but hesitated and was perplexed in his mind. Tt might 
bo in other places as ho hnd found it in Chit, 

XI. We come to the eleventh Section, in thirty-six lines 
Beforo deciding what ke would do, Ch'd would take the 
advice of Wi Hsien, a famous wicard or conjurer of old 
time, who, he had heard, was to come down to the world 
that same day in the evening. In order for an interview 
with him, ho has the pepper and finest rice mn 
such an occasion made ready 
interpret the result of their di 

















for 
and will constrain him to 
‘ination, 





‘Wa Hsien arrives in great state. Hundreds of spirits 
cast a shadow round him as he came down from above, 
‘and multitudes of othors were seat by Shun from his grave 
on the hill of Nine Doubts to meet him; august Heaven 
also gloriously displayed its power. The object of all was 
to inform Chri that the issue of Ling-fiin’s advice would 
be good. . 

Then Wa Hoion delivered his oracle, and advised him 
to carry on his search, above and below, with vigour, and 
ook for those whose rules and measures agreod with his 
own, even as Yi and ‘Tang did till they found Kilo Yio 
and £'Yin. Loving his self-oulture as ho did, why should 
he call in the help of go-botwoons? Lot him think of the 
builder Fa Yiieh whom Wo-ting mado his counsellor and 
ministers? and of Lit Wang, who was raised from his 
butcher's stall, and from his fishing, to be tho great helper 
of kings Win and W0 in establishing the dynasty of 
Chiu? wnd of Ning Ch'i, who ros from boing a waggouer 
ton honourable position in tho service of the fumous duke 
wan of Ohi. Might not as great distinction be awaiting 
Chi Yiiun in tho future? Wa Hsien therefore exhorts 
him, whilo it was still not too late in his life, to sook a 
reconciliation with king HwAi or to find another sovereign. 
Such was the oracle of Wa Hien, the advice of a shrowd 
man of the world more than tho utterances of a diviner. 
Our author was not cheered by it, however. Ho repliod, 
deploring the confusion and degeneracy of tho time. He 
Was aware of the virtues of his own character, but his 
Tumerous and secret opponents strove to hide them. He 
was afraid that their hatred and jealousy would cause his 
Tuin. Wherever ho looked, he saw change to the worse 
Boing on. Those whom he had formerly compared in his 
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mind to orchids and sngelicas hud lost their fragrance. 
Their beauty and-attractiveness were gone; and he could 
not account for the change, but by the jealousy ond 
opposition which his Ioye of culture seemed to awaken in 
their minds. 

XII. We have arrived at the twelfth Section of the 
Poem, contained in twenty lines. All through it, the 
author writes in his own pereon, and continues his complaint 
of the courtiers, whoso characters had all changed for the 
worse. How could he ever have been 40 mistaken as to 
compare them to beautiful and fragrant orchids? ‘They 
liked to fill the perfume bags at their girdles with the 
frnit of the ha, which, according to Bretschneider, is 
Boynia or Zanthozylon. Another name for it is Oha Ya 
GE Bi). Thus deploring the decay of charscter in the 
officers, descending to and vitiating still more the manners 
of the common people, he comes back to himself; he had 
eon undervalued and misunderstood, but no change for the 
worse had come over him. He had lost nothing of character, 
ability, or will. His mind is made up. Ho will resume 
his travelling and search. Perhaps he may yet meet with 
the sovereign or the minister whom he wished to find, 

XII Tho poem is drawing to its close. Ling-fin had 
encouraged Ch'ii to try his fortune again and repeat his 
journeying; and this Seotion, in thirty-six lines, carries 
us to its concluding stanza, which the Marquis d'Hervey 
calls “the epilogue of the poem.”” 

Having chosen a fortunate day for his departure, he 
broke off a branch of the Ci'iung tree! for his food, and 
macerated or boiled it till it became the richest nourishment: 
Those proparationa having been made, an equipage and 
carriage, substantially the same as that in which he made 
his former journey, appears ready for him, ‘The carriage 
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is further adorned with figures made of the finest jade and 
ivory. He would go far away, and keep himself apart 
from Ch‘. How coald he act in union with those who 
were estranged from him in heart? 

Again he tarned his course to K'win-lun. The way 
was long, and he travelled far, amidst the dark and shady 
clouds, brightened with marvellous rainbows, and the music 
of the bells of jade about the chariot. 

‘He had started in the morning from T’ien-tsin, which at 
first suggests to us the city of that name near the mouth 
of the Pei-ho river, and where our second treaty with China 
‘was concluded in 1858; but the name in the poem is that 
of a space in the Milky Way included in our Scorpio- 
Sagittarius, How Cb‘G had arrived there with his equip- 
‘age, and rested over the night also there, we do not know; 
Dut next day’s driving, he tells us, brought him in the 
evening to the extreme west. At the back of the carriage, 
rose two flags, displaying « pair of pheenixes, one on each, 
which reverently greoted him as he reached his halting-place- 

He did not rest there long. He tells us that “ immedi 
ately he walked over the Moving Sands, and then proceeded 
gaily slong the course of the Red-river.” The “Moving 
Sands” are mentioned in the Sha (III, 1, part i, 73 an 





pt. ii, 5, 28); meaning, no doubt, what we now call “The 
desert of 


or at least some portion of it, “The 

is said in the K'ang-hst dictionary to take 
the south-east corner of the wild in which the 
lun begins. And Chwang-teze (xv, p. 4) says that 
“Hwang-Ti, enjoying himself north of the Red-water, 
ascended to the heights of the K+win-lun, 

Wanting to cross over a ford of the Red-water, Ch'd 
Yilan motioned with his hand to his dragons to make 
themselves into a bridge, ond at the same time summoned 
the Emperor of the West to wade with him across Of 
4 similar living bridge we have an instance, as is pointed 
out by both Wang Yi and Chi, in the Record of the 
adventurous king M0, who caused his attendant guvials 
‘und turtles to render him such a service. 
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"The Emperor of the West” is understood to be Shilo 
Hilo, the son and successor of Hwang-Ti in no, 2504, 
known uly as Chin ‘Tien Shih (4 FE JE), because he 
reigned “‘by the virtue of metal,” whatever that may mean, 
But metal among the elements is connected with the West, 
and therefore ho is called, as here, “The Sovereign of the 
West.” But why is he brought in? And what could he, 
in the 26th century uc, have to do with our author? 
And what had they to do with wading through the ford 
over which the dragons hud made thetaselves a bridge? 

Having crossed the Red-water our traveller continued 
his course to the west, going at the same time somewhat 
to the north. OF course, the way among the monntai 
was yery difficult, and he made arrangements for their 
transit, “ Pu-chdu” was the name of a hill on the north- 
west, called Incomplete,’ in consequence of some peculiarity 
in its form! Clit would go by it as his own route, while 
the other carriages starting before him, should ascend 
Wherever they could find a practicable bye-path, waiting 
for one another. When they all had got across, they 
shonld make for the shore of the Western Sea, and all 
assemble there, By the Western Sea was meant probably 
the Cuspian Sea, or, perhaps, the sea of Aral. ‘Thut. we 
cannot more exactly identify it is of less importance, because, 
there follows no intimation that the rendezvous took place, 

A stanza follows the account of these arrangements, 
in which we aro told that the carriages were a thousand 
in number, to each of which eight dragons were yoked, 
Tho author does uot say where he had collected euch 4 
cavuleado; we hear of it here for the first time and for 
the lust. It. would seem, however, that as he wont on his 
excitoment increased. He felt that he was drawing near the 
end of his quest, and he tells us, 


“T repressed my emotion, and moderated my baste ; 
But my spirit was borue aloft very far. 
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I sang the nine songs (of Ya), ond danced the dance 
(of Shun); - 

Borrowing a day for enjoyment and pleasure. 

‘The second book of Ch'a P‘ing’s poems has the title of 
“The Nine Songs”; but those could not be the songs 
which he chanted now, What is intended are the “Nine 
Songs” of Yu, mentioned in stanza $8; and the dance of 
Shun, often called his “Music,” was divided into nine 
pintomimie performances, and Chwang-tsze (Book xix, 44) 
calls it “The Nine Performances of the Sido. 

We have come to the end of oar author's quest. He 
has told us that his spirit was borne aloft; and, unable 
to repress his excitement, he ascended to the glorious bright- 
ness of the great sky. How he accomplished the ascent 
we are not told. From amidst the supernal light, however, 
he looked down askance, and there beneath him lay ont= 
spread his old neighbourhood or home in Ch‘. The 
Huang in 1. 1 is interpreted ‘as Hwang Ten ($ FR); 
“Great or August Heaven,” for which Giles gives 
“Almighty God”; but am loath to adopt that rendering. 

In L 3 there is to me an echo of the third Ode in tho 
first Book of the Shih; and hence we understand how 
the poct transforms his “dragons” into horses, which 
aye not been mentioned before in connection with his 
marvellous journeyings to the summit of the K‘win-lun 
range. The horses, howerer, partake of his emotion, and 
long for the cherished Ch‘d. 

8@ JF is o difficult phrase. Wang Yi explains it by 
“the appearance of a snake stiff and motionless,” and this 
definition of it is adopted in the K'ang-hei Dictionary. 
So would Ch‘ Yiian tell us that ho was arrested in his 
‘course, and his game lost and ended. 

XIV. The fourteenth and last Section of the poom, af 
which we have now arrived, cousists of only one stanza, 
which contains five lines, being different from the ninety- 
three stanzas that precede, all of which are made up of 
four lines, with the single exception of the twelfth, which 
is manifestly defective. 





















































‘The Marquis d’ Hervey prefixes to it the name “Epilogue,” 
asa translation of the first two characters (Zim Yueh), 
and T was inclined to follow him; but the yieh seems to 
require that the stanza should be taken as the utterance 
of the poot himself. Lean occurs in the Confucian Analects 

, a8 “the name of the concluding part of a musical 
‘and I believe the meaning of the phraso is fully 
expressed by ‘In conclusion I say,” and making the first 
lino to end with fadi, the fifth character, Tt is singular that 
of our three chief Chineso-English dictionaries, Morrison's, 
Medhurst’s, and Giler’s, which may all be pronounced to 
tbe grent Works, not one of them mentions this umge of 
lean, The substance of the 
fruitlossness of tho discarded minister's search for a good 
sovoreign who would adopt him as his counsellor, and for 
loyal ministers who would co-operato with him in his loyal 
seevico; and, failing this, his resolution to commit suicide 
fas Pring Hsien had done. ‘Twico before in the poom bad 
hho givon expression to that purpose, and now he concludes 
with the more positive affirmation of it, At the same timo 
thero is nothing in his language to necessitate our supposing 
thnt the tragedy of his death followed immediately on the 
conclusion of the poom. Stanza sixty-five soemns to indicate 
that king HwAi was still alive when it was composed. In 
stanza seventy-six the sorcerer, Wa Hsien, speaks of its 
not yot being too Inte in the years of Ob‘i’s lifo for him 
to think of resuming his service at Qourt. 














‘The writer has thus gone over the poem of the Li Sto, 
‘and endeavoured to set forth the connection of its parts 
‘and the unity of object which appears in it from boginning 
to end. It is not a great poem, bat it possesses con- 
siderable interest, and awakens in the mind no amall 
amount of sympathy with its author. We start with him 
at his birth; go back with him to the long distant 
time to which be traced his lineage; and only purt with 
him when almost in sight of the deep pool in which he 
‘was to end his life. We admire his self-culture, his devoted 
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‘of his own course and character, 

as a more tissue of ab- 
We rather like the 
and aro sorry for bis 
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Cuarren III, The Yin Dyneaty, 


sich of Yin's mother was Chien Ti, who was one of 
the daughters of Yusung* and the secondary wife of 
Emperor Ku. She was going with her two sisters to bathe, 
when sho suw a dark bird? drop its egg. Chien Ti picked 
it up, and swallowed it, and thus being with child gave 
birth to Hsieh. When Hsieh grew up, he was successful 
in assisting Yi to control the flood, and the Emperor 
Shun, directing Hsieh, suid:* “The people are wanting in 
affection for one another, and do not observe the five orders 
of relationship. You, as Minister of Instruction, should 
teverontly inculeate the lessons of duty belonging to those 
five orders, but do 0 with gentleness.” He held in fief 
the principality of Shang, and was given the surname of 
‘Tri (son). Hsich flourished in the reigns of Yao, Shun, 








1 The term Yusang is doobtlaw « variant of Yu-bsiung, ooo of the namet 
Wf the * Yellow: Hmperoe’ uf the fint chapter of the Records, The swund 
of the two characters may als be read Jeng, for it is the mame asthe ordinary 


‘leceat of the Chine aston from the Hess. The ane Chieo Ti man 
“imetoous barbarian of the North.” 

2 Tha dark bird ipa swallow. Ta the third eacrificial oie uf Shang (+ Sacred 
Books ofthe Bas” hyp. 307) we sre tld that ° Heaven commsivoed the 
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602 ‘PANG THE COMPLETEN. 


and the great Ya. His services were manifest to the 
people, who were accordingly. at peace, 

Hsieh (documents) died, and his son Chaoming (luminous) 
succeeded him. 

Chaoming died, and his son Hsiangt‘a (view land) suc 
ceeded him. 

Hsiangt'a died, ond his son Ch‘ang Jo (bright-like) 
snoceeded him, 

Ch'ang Jo died, and his son Ts'o Yu (cuttle-pens) 
succeeded him, 

‘Te'ao Yi diod, and his'son Ming (obscure) succeeded him. 

Ming died, and his son Chen (shake) succeeded him, 

Chan died, and his son Wei (diminutive) succeeded. him. 

Wei diod, und his son Paoting (report D) sucoveded him, 

Paoting died, and his son Paoyi (report B) succeeded him. 
|, and his son Paoping (report ©) suoceeded him, 

Paoping died, and his son Chujén (lord 1) succeeded him. 

Chujén died, and his son Chu Kuei (lord J) succeeded him. 

Chu Kuei died, and his son Tien Yi (Heaven B) or Tang 
the Completer succoeded him. !* From Haich to T'ang the 
Complotor thero were eight changes of the capital, Tang 
at first dwelt in Po, choosing the residenco of the first king, 
and tho ‘Emperor's Announcement’ was written. When 
‘Tang mndo an expedition against the prinoes, the chief 
of Ko was not offoring the proper sucrifices, aud ‘Tang 
began by punishing him.” ‘Tang said: “I observe that 
if n man looks at the water he sees his reflection; if ho 
seeks to make an impression on the people, should he not 
know how to govern?’ Tyin said: ‘That is clour! If you 
say that you will listen to reason you may offer yourself 
fas ruler of the State, Whether the people do right or not 
depends entirely on the king and his ministers. Rouse your- 
self to action!" ‘Tang ssid: ‘If you cannot respect my 
commands, I will inflict upon you the extreme penalty of 
death. You will not obtain forgiveness” The punitive 
expedition of T'ang was written.” Tyin’s name was Abéng. 

















1 From the praface to the Shuching, paras. 9 and 10, 
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Ahing wanted to mect T'ang, but had no opportanity of 
doing s0; he therefore became cook to the prince of Hsin, 
and while bringing Ttng dishes to taste urged him to 
perfect himself in the way of the ancient kings Some 
‘say that when Iyin was living in retirement ‘Mang sent 
five times to invite him to « meeting before he would obey 
him, and talk about matters connected with the guileless 
king and the nine rulers? T'ang promoted Jén to the 
administration of affairs, ?“Iyin went from T'ang to Hsia, 
Being indignant with the sovereign of Hsia, he returned 
to Po, and as be entered by the north gate met Juchiu 
and Jufung, and the ‘Juchiu’” and ‘Jufung" were written.” 
‘Mang went out and saw a rustic, who was spreading nets 
in every direction, and vowing that every bird in the sky 
should go into his net. ‘Tung said, ‘What! all?’ ‘Then, 
taking away the nets on three sides, he vowed that those 
which wanted to go to the left should go left, and those which 
wanted to go right should go right, and that only those 
whioh were the victims of fhte should be caught in the 
not, ‘The princes, hearing of it, said, “T’ang’s kindness is 
extremo, and extends even to binds and beasts.” At this 
timo Chich of Hsia was oppressive, and his rule dissipated, 
tnd one of the princes K’unwu* rebelled, so T'ang, levying 
fn army, put himself at the head of the princes. Tyin 
followed Téang, who, grasping a halberd, marched against 
Keunwu, and then attacked Chieh. ** T'ang said : Come, ye 
multitudes of the people, listen ye all to my words. It is 
not I, the little child, who dare to raise a rebellion. The 
































04 SPEECH OF T/ANG.. 


ruler of Hsia has committed many crimes. I have indeed 
heard the words of you all, but the Hsia ruler is an 
offender, and, as I fear the Supreme god, I dare not 
bat punish him, Now, as the Hsia ruler has committed 
many crimes, Heaven has charged me to destroy him. 
Now, ye multitudes, you are saying, ‘Our sovereign doot 
not compassionate us; he disregards our husbandry, and his 
government is a cruel one.’ You say, ‘As to his crimes, 
what remedy have we?’ The king of Hsin does nothing 
but exhaust his poople’s strength, and treat the kingdom 
‘of Hsia opprossively. His people have all become idle, 
and are not in harmony with him, mying, ‘When will 
this sun set? We shall all porish together.’ Such being 
tho conduct of the sovereign of Hsia, I must advance, Do 
you help me, the one man, to carry out the punishment 
ocreod by Heaven, and I will groatly reward you. Ou 
no account disbelieve me. I will not retract my words, 
If you do not carry out the words of my speech, I will 

your children to death; you shall not be 
‘This being announced to the army, “the 
pooch of Tung was written,”! ‘Tang thon said, ‘I am 
nd_he was styled tho ‘warlike king.’ 
ich was defoated in the wilds of Yusung, and fled to 
Mingtiao, *“Tho army of Hsia being entirely defeated, 
‘Tang smote Santsung, where he captured the precious 
jewels. Ipo and Ch'angpo wrote the ‘Statutes and 
Jowels’ When Tang hud conquered Hsia, ho wished 
to remove the altars to the spirita of tho land, but was 
unable to do so, und the ‘Altar of Hsin? was written’ 
Iyin made a roport, and the princes being satisfied, Tung 
ascended the Imperial throne, und tranquillized the country 
within the four seas, **When ‘Tang returned he came 


























1 Race tothe Shucing pr 12 
2 Thi notice term ‘rl Klog" was applied to the fours 
of both the Shang nad Chou dynaaten, ax well as 0 the’ Ppenee ee 

seay the hate wrote, co et 


Quotation from the L4th and 13th paragrapb ofthe preface tothe Shih 
4 Ghotation from tho preface to the Shuchiag, pws a 
rn pee 18 aa 16 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF T/ANG. 605, 


to Taichiiant‘ao, and Chunghui wrote his announcement. 
Having made an end of the sovereignty of Hsia, Tang 
returned to Po and wrote the “Announcement of T'ang.’ 
Tn the third month the king came himself to the eastern 
suburb and made the following announcement to the princes 
and nobles: *1f you do not perform meritorious service 
for the people and be diligent in your business, I shall 
inflict the extreme punishment of death. Do not murmur 
against me? Hoe also said: ‘Formerly Yi and Kaoywo 
Inboured long in distant regions. They performed meri- 
torious service for the people, who dwelt in peace. On 
tho east thero wus the Great river, on the north the Cl 

on the west the Yellow river, and on the south the Hi 
Theso four streams were kept within bounds, and the 
people dwelt in safety. Prince Millet told then how 
to tow and cultivate the various kinds of grain. Thevo 
three chiefs all performed meritorious sorvico for the 
people, and were therefore ennobled. Formerly Chribyw 
and his officers raised « rebellion among the people, but 
tho [Yellow] Emperor disapproved, and his crimes wero 
expored, ‘The words of the former kings cannot but rouse 
You to action. If you are unprincipled you shall not rule 
in the State. Do not wurmar against me.’ Thus he 
directed the princes. '*Tyin wrote the book ‘Both possessed 
pure Virtue,’ and Chiutan wrote the * Illustrious Abode.’ 

Wang altered the day of the New Year, and changed the 
colour of the dresses, white being uniformly worn at State 
functions, 2" After the demise of Tang” his eldest son, 
































1 Quotation from the preface to the Shuching, paras. 20 ani 17. The * Beth 
eotieas reer 
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‘EMPEROR T/AICHTA, 


“Taiting (Great D), died before he could come to the 
throne”; and so T'aiting’s younger brother Waiping 
(Outer C), that is Emperor Waiping, came to the throt 

Ewporor “ Waiping” reigned “three years," and died, 
and his brother Chungjén (Middle I), that is Emperor 
Chungjéo, came to the throne, 

Emperor“ Chungjén” reigned “four years,” and died. 
Tyin then set Taiting’s son, Taichia (Great A), on the 
throne. He was ‘T'ang tho Comploter’s cldost legitimate 
grandson. This was Emperor T'aichia. \“Tn the first 
your of Emperor T'aichia, Iyin wrote the ‘Instructions of 
1,’ the ‘Declaration of the Appointment of Heaven,’ and 
the ‘Deceased Sovereign.’ After Emperor Tnichia had 
boon on the throne” three years, “*he proved unintelligent” 

cruel. He did not obey Tang’s laws, and his condact 
wos disorderly, so 'Iyin placed him in the Dryandra” 
(paluco). For three years Tyin administered tho’ govern- 
ment, and as raler of tho Stato gave audience to tho nobles, 
After the Emperor Taichin had dwelt in the Dryandra 
paluco **for threo years, ho repented of his errors, blamed 
himself, and amended his ways.” Whereupon Iyin met 
tho Emperor Taichin and resigned to him tho reinw of 
government. Emperor Tnichia became virtuous, the princok 
fall returned to the Yin capital, and the people wore 
tranquil. Tyin praised him, and "wrote the * Instructions 
to Trichia* in threo books.” Commending Eroperor 
‘Taichia, he honoured him with the title of *Great Master,’ 

*Great Master” died, und his son Wating (Glosy D) 
camo to the throne. In Emperor Wting’s reign, Tyin 
died. When they hud buried Tyin at Po, Chin ‘Tun 
fet forth as lessons tho doings of Tyin's and the “Wuting? 
was writte 

Woting died, and his brother Waikéng (Great G), that 
is Emperor T'aikng, came to the throne. 






































* notation trim the preface fo the Shaching, rss, 18 and 10, “The 
‘osrutions of Tne tho Wain’ are esi of Siang 
* Quotation from Mencins, V, 1, VI, 6, ay at ES Neola 4 
* Quotation fom the pretice Ye Sachin, pre, 2, 








\) came 

Emperor Hsiaochia died, and his brother Yungebi 

(Harmonious F), that is Emperor Yungehi, came to the 
throne. ‘The influonce of the Yin dynasty beginning to 
decline, the princes occasionally neglected to come to 
court. 
Emperor Yungehi died, and his brother T'aimoa (Great 
that is Emperor Tnimou, came to the throne, In 
his reign 'Ichih became prime minister, when there 
wore omens in Po, for a mulberry treo and a stalk of 
grain grow up together in the court.” They attained: 
full wizo in one evening, and Emperor Paimou, being 
alarmed, quostioned Tohih on the subject. Ichih waid: *T, 
Your servant, havo heard that virtue is not overcome by: 
evil omens, ‘Thora may: be defects in your Majesty's 
governmont, but lot your Majesty cultivate virtue.” 
‘aimou followed hin advico, und the ominous mulborry: 
withorod away. 'Ichih consulted with Hsien the wizard” 
who governed the king’s household admirably, ‘and wrote 
tho ‘Haion-ai’" and the ‘‘'aimou,’ Emperor #* T'simou 
spoke on tho subject with Icbih” in court, and said he 
was disloyal. Ichih gaya up his post, and 2 wrote the 
original commands,” Yin prospered again, and the princes 
gave their allegiance to tho Emperor, who was celled 
Middle Ma: 

Middlo Master diod, and his son Emperor Chungting 
(Middle D) camo to the throne. Emperor * Chungting 
removed to Hriao,  Hotanchia lived in Hsiang.” 'Tsuyi 
removed to Kéng- 

Emperor Chungting died, and his brother Waijén 
(Outer 1), that is Emperor Waijén, came to the throne. 
‘Tho omissions in the book ‘Chungting’ were not supplied. 

Emperor Waijén died, and his brother Hotanchia (River 



















2 Quotations trom the prefce tothe Shuching, pars. 22. 

2 tin fom the rts tbe Shing: ar: 23. 

5 diene yaad Std 25 ofthe pace othe bucking. Fare. 26 
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608 EMPEROR PANKENG. 


‘Truth A), that is Emperor Hotanchia, came to the throne. 
Tn his time tho influence of Yin again began to wane, 

Hotanchin died, and his son Emperor Tsuyi (Ancestor B) 
came to the throne. In Emperor Tsuyi’s time Yin again 
prospered, and the wizard Hsien held office. 

‘Tsuyi died, and his son Emperor Tsuhsin (Ancestor H) 
came to the throne, 

Emperor Tsahsin died, and his brother Wuchia (Glosiy A), 
ie. Emperor Wuchia, came to the throne, 

Emperor Wuchia died, and Tsuting (Ancestor D), that is 
Emperor Tsuting, who was Wauchia’s elder brother, was 
put on the throne, 

Emperor Tsuting died, and his brother Wuchia's son, 
Nanking (South G), that is Emperor Nankéng, was put 
on the throne, 

Emperor Nanking died, and Emperor ‘Tsuting’s son 
Yangehia (Male A), that is Emperor Yangohia, was put 
on the throne, In his reign the power of the Yins declined, 
Ever since the reign of Chungting the legitimate heir hud 
been set aside, amd junior scions put on the throne instead, 
These used to fight and displace each other. For the last 
nino generations there had been anarchy, and the princes 
neglected to come to court, 

Emperor Yangchia died, and his brother Pankéng (Plate 
G), that is Emperor Pankéng, came to the throne, In 
his reign the Yins had their capital on the north of 
the Yellow river, but Pankéng crossed to the south of 
tho river, and reoceupied the old palace of ‘Tang the 
Completor. ‘This ‘made the fifth change of capital,” and, 
as they had no fixed place of abode, 'the people of Yin 
Murmured and repined,” for they did not like moving about, 
Pankéng made the following announcement to the princes 
and ministers: ‘Formerly our exalted sovereign Tang the 
Completer, in conjunction with your ancestors, decided 
what laws and regulations of the empire should ‘be attended 
to or sot aside, but if you do not make wn effort how ean 








1 Feom para. 27 of preface to the Shuching, ‘The Panktng ie the ven 
sce en a7 vet ing. ‘The Pankéng is the seventh 





WUTING’S DREAM. 609 


‘you atfuin perfeotion?? He then crossed over to the south 
of the river, set up his capital at Po, and having adopted 
‘Trang’s aystem of government, the people were thereby 
tranquillized, and the fortanes of Yin were again in the 
ascendant. ‘The princes came to court, and were influenced 
by the virtues of T'ang the Completer, 

Emperor Panking died, and his brother Hsiaohsin 
(Little H), that is Emperor Hsiaohsin, came to the throne. 
To his reign the power of Yin was again on the wane. The 
people remembered Pankéng, and ‘the ‘Pankéng” in three 
parts was written,” 

Emperor Hsinohsin died, and his brother Haiaoyi 
(Little B), that is Emperor Heiaoyi, came to the throne, 

Emperor Hsiaoyi died, and his son Emperor Wating 
(Martial D) came to the throne. When Emperor Wating 
was on the throne, be pondered how the Yin dynasty could 
be revivified, but as he had not obtained an assistant he 
did not speak” for three years, government affairs having 
to be conducted by the prime minister, who examined into 
the customs of the country. Wuting * dreamed” one night 
“that he had found a holy man named Yue,” and, in order 
that he might secure the man he bad seen in his droam, 
he passed under roviow his officers and ministers of State, 
but not ono of them was the right man. He then *“ made 
all his officers search for him in the wilds, and Yue was 
discovered ut the crag of Fu.” At this timo Yuo was a clerk, 
nota builder at the crag of Fu.” He had an audience of 
‘Wating, who said, ‘That is the right man’ Having talked 
with him, and finding that he really was a holy man, 
Wating # promoted him to be his prime minister.” ‘The 



















Change to Yue," 
oe of Shang, « port CoH, pe i 
‘250, white the king saya: “* As it ix mine to eeurs what i right inthe fout 
‘quarters of the empire, I have beet afraid that my virtue is not equal to that of 
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ently 

feisty who shoal spevk for me. ; 
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found like,”” ete. 

"Para 28 of prefice to the Shuching. 
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10 ‘THE ‘SACRIFICE OF KAOTSUNG." 





kingdom of Yin was well governed in consequence, and 
he was named after the omg of Fu, being called Fu 
‘Yue. Wuting was sucrificing to Trang the Completer” 
the next day, “when a pheasant flow up, lighted on the 
ear of a tripod, and crowed.” Wuting was alarmed, but 
24 Twuchi (Ancestor F) said” the king should not be 
anxious; he must first rectify the admi 
wuchi necordingly lectured the king, saying, ‘In its super- 
intendence over men below, Heaven pays special regard to 
their proper behaviour, and bestows on them accordingly 
length of years or the reverse, Heaven does not out short 
mon's lives; they bring them to an end themsclves, Some 
wen may not have conformed to virtue, and: will not 
acknowledge their crimes; Heaven then charges them tw 
correct their conduct, but they say, ‘What shall we do®? 
Ah! tho king should continuously treat the people. with 
respoot. Are they not Heaven's descendants? Be constant 
in morificing, and do not worship with the rites of a 
discarded religio Wating instituted a government 
roform, and practised virtue, ‘The whole nation rejoiced, 
nod tho fortunes of Yin again flourished, 

Kmporor Wating died, and his son Emperor Toukeng 
(Ancestor G) came to the throne, ‘Tauchi commended 
Wuting for considering tho omen of the pheasant as n 
ground for practising virtue, and conferred on him the 
posthumous title of ‘exalted ancestor,’ and the “Day of the 
Supplementary Sacrifice of Kuotsung? and the ‘Instructions 
[to Kuotsang]" were written, 

Emperor Tsukéng died, and his brother Tsuchia (Ancestor 
A), that is Emperor Chia, came to the throne, He was 
dissipated, and the fortunes of Yin again waned, 

Emperor Chia died, and his son Emperor Linhsin 
(Granary H) st on the throne. 

Emperor Linhsin died, and his brother Kéngting (G. D), 
that is Emperor Kéngting, sat ou the throne. 
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Emperor Kéngting died, and his son Emperor Wuyi 
(Martial B) sat on the throne. The Yins again left Po, 
and crossed to the north bank of the river. The Emperor 
‘Wuyi was unprincipled and made images, which he called 
‘Heavenly gods’ With these he played chess, ordering 
some one to make the moves for them; and when the 
“celestial gods? did not win he abased them, and making 
a leather bag, filled it with blood, threw it up and shot 
ut it, This he called shooting at Heaven, While Wuyi 
was hunting between the Yellow and Wei rivers, there 
was a clap of thunder, and Wuyi was struck dead by 
lightning. 

‘His son Emperor T’siting (Great D) came to the throne. 

Emperor Tsiting died, and his son Emperor Yi (B) 
‘at on the throne. In his reign the fortunes of Yin 
Aeclined still further. Emperor Yi's (B) eldest son was 
Ch‘i, viscount of Wei. Ch'i’s mother being of low caste, 
ho could not be heir to the throne. His younger son was 
Hsin (I), whose mother was the principal consort, and 
40 he became the heir-apparent. 

Emperor Yi died, and bis son Hsin sat on the throne. 
Emperor Hsin wns called by everybody in the empire 
Chou (the tyrant). Emperor Chou’s discrimination was 
toute, his hearing and sight particalarly good, his natural 
abilities extraordinary, and his physical strength equal 
to that of u wild beast, He had cunning enough to evade 
reproofs, and volubility enough to gloss over his fialts, 
He boasted that he was above his ministers on the ground 
of ability, and that he surpassed the people of the empire 
‘on account of his reputation. He indulged in wine, women, 
fund lusts of all sorts. His partiality for Tachi (Actress F) 
caused him to carry out whatever she desired, so that his 
ministors had to devise new forms of dissipation, the most 
eprayed dances and extravagant music; he increased the 
taxation in order to fill the Stag tower with money, and 
to atore the granary at *Big bridge” He made a collection 
of dogs, horses, and curiosities, with which he filled his 
palaces; and ‘enlarging his parks snd towers at Shach‘iu, 














612 THE TYBANT CHOUHSIN. 


procured numbers’ of wild beasts and birds and put 
them therein. He slighted the spirits, assembled a great 
number of play actors at Shach'iu, made a pond of 
wine, hung the trees with meat, made men and’ women 
chase each other about quite naked, and had drinking 
Bouts the whole night long. ‘Tho people murmured, and 
when the nobles rebelled Chouhsin increased the severity 
of his punishmonts, instituting the panishmont of roasting? 
Ho appointed Ch‘ang Chiof of the West, the princo of 
Chiu, and the prince of Ow his three principal ministers. 
‘Tho prince of Chia had « beloved daughter who was sont 
in to the emperor, and when she disapproved of ix 
Aobaucheries the tyrant killed her in his rago, and made 
mincemeat of her fathor. ‘The prince of Ou objected, 
‘and vehemently romonstrated with him, whereupon he was 
sliced to pioces. Chang Chief of the West, hearing 
of oll this, sighed furtively, but “Tiger? the prinoo of 
‘Te'ung, being aware of it, informed the tyrant, who 
thereupon cust Chief of tho West into prison at Yuli, 
His vorvant Hungyao and others procured a protty girl, 
Taro curiosities, and fine horves, which they prewnted to 
the tyrant, who thereupon pardoned Ohiof of the West, Tho 
latter went forth and gave the country to the west of the Lo 
river to tho tyrant, and begged that he would abolish tho 

ment of roasting. The emperor agreed to this, and 
gave him bows, arrows, axes, and halbords, with w comic 
tission to start on a warlike expedition. Ho was appointed 
Chief of the West, aud Feich'ang was employed in the 
government. Feich'ung was fond of Auttery and greedy 
of gain, so the men of Yin were not attached to him, ‘Tho 
tyrant also gave Alai an appointment, but Alai was fond 
of vvilifying persons, so the princes became more and more 
estranged from the court. Now Chief of the West, on 
returning from his expedition, seorotly cultivated virtue, 
and was charitable; many of the princes revolted from 
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the tyrant and gave their allegiance to Chief of the West, 
who from this time gained in influence, while the tyrant 
rather lost his authority. ‘The monareh’s son Pikan 
remonstrated with his father, but he was not listened to. 
Shangyung. praised his worth, and the people loved him, 
Dut the tyrant act him aside. Chief of the West marched 
against and conquered the Chi State, and the tyrant’s minister 
Tsui" heard of it, and’ blaming [the house of] Chou 
hurried off in alarm to report it to the tyrant.” 3 Ho 
suid: ‘Heaven is bringing to an end the destiny of our 
dynasty of Yin; great men and the ancient tortoise do 
not venture to foretell good fortune, It is not that 
the former kings do not aid us men of this later timo; 
but you, O king, by your dissoluteness and oppression are 
cutting yourvelf off, Heavon hus therefore rejected was 
wwe do riot oat our meals in peace, we do not consider our 
heavenly nature, we do not follow and observe the statutes, 
Our people are now all longing for the destruction of the 
dynasty, saying, Why does not Heaven send down ite 
awe-inspiring authority 2 Why is not its great docroo 
manifested? What remedy is there against the prosent 
king #? ‘Tho tyrant said: ‘Is not my life secured 
by tho decree of Heaven ?? ‘Tou-i returned, and, said,” 
‘The tyrant cannot bo remonstrated with,’ Chief of the 
West having diod, King Wu of Chou ia his march enat 
ward arrived at the ford of Méng. ‘The prinoos revolted, 
and 800 princes of the house of Chou having assombled 
declored that the tyrant ought to be attacked, King Wu 
said, “You know nothing of Heaven's decree,’ and retired. 
‘The tyrant abandoned himself all the moro to lust and 
dissipation, and tho viscount of Wei? remonstrated with 
him several times, but he would not heed, so haying con- 
sulted with the souior and junior tutors the viscount 
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64 DEATH OF THE TYRANT. 


of Wei withdrew from court, Pikan said, ‘A minister 
eannot but argue to the death’; he accordingly remonstrated 
vehemently with the tyrant, who in a rage said, ‘T have 
heard that the heart of m holy man has seven apertures,” 
and cut Pikan open to look at his heart, ‘The viscount of 
Chi, in terror, then feigned himself mad, and 1 became 
‘alavo,” and the tyrant again imprisoned him, The senior 
and junior tutors of Yin, accordingly, taking the sacrificial 
and musical implements, hastened to the Chou State, and 
King Wu of Chou upon this marched at the head of tho 
Princes to attack the tyrant, who also sent out an army. 
to withstand him in the plain of Mu, On tho day Ohia- 
tz the tyrant’s troops wore beaten, and ho himsalf fled 
to the Stag tower, which he ascended, and, putting on his 
gorgeous robew and jewels, burnt himself to death, King 
‘Wa of Chou then cut off the tyrant's head and exhibited 
it on a polos he also slow Tachi, *rolensod the viscount 
of Ohi from prison, raised a tumulus over the grave of 
Pikav, and made « eulogy to the memory of Shangyung.” 
Hin rons, Wukéng and Liifu, were appointed to continue 
the sacrifices to the Yins. He rostored Pankéng’s modo 
of administration, ond the people of Yin worw greatly 
rejoiced. Whereupon King Wu of Chon became Son of 
Heaven (omperor), His descendants abolished the title of 
1 (divine emporor), and called themsclvos kings (Wang) 
snd the descendants of the Yine wore mado princes 
subordinate to the house of Chou. 

Aftor the death of King Wa of Chou, Waking, 
Kunnshu, and To'aishu rebelled. King Ch‘éng ordered the 
uko of Chow to execute them, and tho visoount of Wel 
was established in the Sung State to continuo (the ancestral 
worship as) a descendant of tho Ying? 

















4 ‘This expremion is found in the Analact, 18, f, 
1 uataton from the thin! book of Chou, called «Sacco Completion of 


the War: 
ind recorded in this chapter wttenls from m0. 2266 to 1122, 
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Ant. XVIIL.—Some Buddhist Bronzes, and Relies of Buddha, 
By Rovrrr Siwent, MRAS. 


Portion of this Pay ting to the brotzes has been cat the 
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The Buddhopad Bronzes, 


Tax bronze images and fragmenta figured in the accom- 
panying plates are a few specimens taken/ from) a largo 
collection now lying at Berwada, all of whigh wre found, 
‘some timo before the year 1870, by some lubdurers employed 
under the Public Works Department of the Mudras 
Presidency whilo excavating a canal at nm place called 
Boddhapid, or Buddhavini, about 20 miles wostwards from 
the right bank of the river Krishna, and 30 miles from tho 
nearest mouth of its delta, 

In 1870 the Inte Mr. J. Boswell, thon Colleotor of the 
District, who took a decp interest in antiquarian work, 
sont in to the Madras Govoramont an intoresting and 
Ynluable report on the remains to be found on the river 
Krishna, which was afterwards published jn exteno in the 
first volume 6 the Tudian Antiquary. Th describing the 
romains at Beawada (or Bejyadi), now a flourishing railway 
centre on the north bank 60 miles from the sea, he wrote 
ax followa: “There are... a number of copper Buddhist 
images in the Library at Bojwada. These were found 
‘buried at Buddhavani in tho Repallo Taluga, a place which 
retains trices of its origin in ity name..... There are a 
number of... images of the Buddhist saints, yarying in 
size from one to two feet in height. They ore beautifully 
executed ....-Euch figure formerly stood on a pedestal 
of its own, but I am informed that, as these pedestals bore 
ruse 1898. 0 
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certain characters, probably the names of the saints, they 
were sent to Madras to be deciphered. They have, 
however, never beon returned. I presume they are in 
the Government Central Museum. I would recommend 
bringing the figures and their pedestals together again. - ..”” 

‘Those pedestals have entirely disappeared with tho 
exception of one (PL V, figs. 20, 2b) which was found 
by \myself under the cireumstances shortly to be related. 
Endhirios have, I believe, since been made by the officers 
in charge of the Government Central Museum at Madras 
though without success, but as that building contains 








image diffony@ from thove now under consideration. 
The imagfs noted by Mr. Boswell consisted of entiro 
figures, and I saw none but these when first stationed at 


Bezwada edfly in 1875. One day, however (I cannot 
exactly remdmber the dats but it was probably in that 
year), I was tyformed that in the workshops of the Public 
Works Department at that place there were « number of 
broken pisces of bronze lying about and ding for 
aid sic ales, Casupt the RUNAOSIOP Nala ha 
charge, I found that they consisted of specimens similar 
to those already at the little museum or library. This 
Ted to a search being made and in the end I succeeded 
in resouing soveral baskets full of imagos, heads, arms, fect, 
dagobas, bases, and other fragmonts, mostly belonging to the 
Buddhist period, all of which had for somo years lain 
condemned as old and uspledy metal. It was said that they 
hai formed part of tho ‘Baldhapad find, and they were 
placed by me in the library along with the others. In 
1879 T brought to England the pieces forming the present 
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collection—a small fraction of those which I had rescued 
—and they remained on exhibition in the Indian Instituto 
at Oxford till handed over to the India Office at Dr. 
Burgess’s instance about the year 1382, 

OF the statacttes and fragments now figured, Plate I, 
No. 1 represents Buddha in the Varanudrd position, giving, 
or bestowing, or granting boon, ‘This is represented by 
the open right hand. ‘The Ie hand holds between the 
thumb and forefinger some object not easily recognizable 
as it is completely broken off, but it may well be a sprig 
of foliage, as shown in the Sopira image of Maitreya 
Bodhisattva (Jour. Bomb. Br.R. A. 8., vol. xv, pk: ¥, p. 208, 
Dr. Bhugvanlal Indraji’s paper), where also the position of 
the right hand is similar, ‘The head of the Buddha is as 
usial bare, tho hair twisted in crisp curls and always 
bending to the right; the cars are very long, the lobes 
being artificially elongated according to the universal 
fashion of the time, This was accomplished by the in- 
sertion of plugs or rings, ever increasing in sizo as the 
Years went on, into holes bored through the centre of the 
lobes. ‘The fashion is portrayed in all the ancient seulptares, 
and is abundantly seen on the Amarivati marbles. 

‘The Buddha is shewn with his long yellow robe clinging 
tightly to the figure, hanging down to the ankle, and 
with the long loose end caught up from the outside of the 
left forearm;—the Roman toga was similarly worn, It is 
tightly fastened round the waist. The right. breast is us 
‘usual bare, the cloth passing over the left shoulder, 

PILI, No. 2 is tho largest of the three full figures. The 
sme description applies to it, In this ease the feet are 
ising, as also is the left hand. The right is 
Varawwitra position, as with the first. Behind the figure at 
the height of the shoulder is a small projection and ring 
intended evidently to hold the decorated nimbus, which, 
85 with our own pictured saints, is constantly found in 
Tepresentations of Buddha. 

PL. I, No, 8 is very perfect. It has, as have most of 
the apparently more modera images, a peculiar bunch of 
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hair on the top of the head, a feature somewhat difficult 
to understand since it does not appear that Buddba’s hair 
was allowed to grow long, or was worn knotted or twisted 
on the top of the head, All genuine images of Buddha 
ave short curly hair of a negroid type, and even on the 
knot here seca the ame short twists are observed. I notice 
thot the statue of Buddba figured by Mr. Rea in his lust 
volume (of which I myself made a careful drawing in 
1875) has not got this peculiar knot on the top of the 
head. ‘The right hand in this cuso is in the Abhayanindrd, 
or blessing position, upheld and with’ the fingers raised, 
‘The loft hand of this image is slightly bent, with the 
fingora closed. 

Pl. TL, Nos. 1 and 2 aro two separate heads. Tt is 
always difficult to say whether cach is meant to represent 
Buddha himself or one of the saints, but tho bare head is 
cortuinly characteristic of the former, It will be noticed 
that in No, 1 tho artist hs piorocd holes to give » more 
Aifelike appearance to tho pupils of the eyes, 

PL. IT, No. 3. ‘Tho small head and shoulders is, I think, 
part of n cated gure. ‘The hend reste against some objeot 
hich may be assumed to bo tho weual seyen-houded cobs, 
ind if 90 this certainly mouns that the Buddha was sitting, 
on ite coils, probably in tho attitude of meditation, with 
the hands resting on the folded lowor limbs, 

PL. I, No, 4 shows us how some, at least, of these 
bronze statuettes woro made to stand erect. ‘There wan a 
otus-base below the foot through the top of which padsod 
two pins under the two fect of the figure, the pins being 
fustonod probably by nuts screwed on to them on the lower 
side of the hollow base. ‘The size of the fuet in. thin case 
tlso conveys an idea ns to the relative size of tho figure 
for which this base was intended. It will be seon that 
the figure in question was larger then any of our three, 
and according to the proportion of size of fect to 
hoight of statue in the two we posiess the figure should 
aye been 20 inches high. ‘The base has three rings om 
the outside of the lower rim, which were probably intended. 
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to receive hooks for fastening the image securely in its 
place. 

Pl. IIT, No. 5 is a Buddhist dagoba, ‘The material is 
thin, and it was apparently never filled up on the inside, 
Dut stood as we sce it, a hollow shell. ‘The buse, the 
procession path, the dome, and the tee are shewn as in 
all similar figures, but degenerated so that the whole is 
‘® mere symbolic ornament, Older specimens would show 
the base with vertical sides, and the procossion path with 
w lovel flooring. The dome, again, does not rest square on 
its baso, but the sides curve inwards to meet it. 

PL. IV, Nos. 2 and 20 aro the back and front of 
4 small image of the Buddhu seated, with his hands 
folded, in the Dlydnamulra or meditating attitude, Tt 
is also called the Padmdsana, or lotus-seated attitude, Tho 
bronze sholl has been filled with a black substance, but 
the head rested on @ small bronze column running vertically 
up the centro. At the back of the figuro (No. 2) is sen the 
tail of the ndga—generally a seven-headed cobra—whose 
hoods canopy the seated image, It will bo noticed that this 
figuro is only a half-length—from head to waist, ‘The logs, 
even, aro not represented a4 folded, and yot the attitude 
cannot be mistaken. 

PL. V, No. 1 was till recontly so coated and encrusted 
with dirt that I mistook it for » modern image, since its 
shape in precisely that of the innumerable cheap shrines 
% commonly made by modern workers in brass and copper: 
But sinco ita cleaning it is plain that we have to deal 
with a puroly Buddhist, though apparently very modern 
Buddhist, figure. ‘The faco is heavy, coarse, and rough, 
‘and all the peculiarities are exaggerated. Tho image is 
seated in the Diydnamudra attitode, surrounded by a 
number of attendant genas, on a mutkara torana, or fish- 
monster canopy ; above its head is a nimbus and triple 
chattra, or umbrella of sovereignty, ‘The yaua is strongly 
in evidence in all Buddhist sculptures. He is a 
natural beinig, dwarf-like, often grotesque, often positively 
‘humorous, always in attendance on and worshipping the 


Principal figure. 
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‘This image is so much injured at the base that the 
figures below the Buddha’s throne cannot be deciphered. 
They take: the place oceupied in all similar Brakmanical 
shrines by the deity’s rdhuna, or vehicle. ‘Thus, Siva 
has his bull, Vishnu the garuda, Ganeéa the rat, and #0 on. 
Tt would be interesting to know what the design on this 
baso was intended to represont—possibly two crouching 
gann, 

PL. IV, No. 1 is tho gem of the collection, Tt line been 
figured in three positions (1, 19, 1) 90 as to convoy somo 
idea to tho reader of the artistic beauty of the original. Tt 
is hardly too much to say that the modelling of this little 
right hand is almost porfect, and for grace and delicacy 
can hardly bo surpassed. One fault and one only ean 
bo found with it, It may bo thought too fominino in 
charuoter for u man's hand according to European ideas, 
Dut it should not be forgotten that the high-class clorkly 
Brahman or priest is not a man of action. Seldom taking 
exercise,’ never playing’ manly’ games, occupied solely 
with pursuits that from youth upwards make no call. on 
tho muscles, the priestly or Brahmanieal lass, expocially 
those of higher rank in life or possessed of more worldly 
wealth than others, do, asa fact, rotain a luxurious sofiness 
and flexibility of hand aud forearm during their wholo 
lives that a European would characterize at emasculate— 
unmasly; and therefore to the mind of the artist. who 
framed the statue of which this exquisite hand is w small 
fragment there may bave prosonted itself the desire soto 
tmoilel the band of the Buddha us to recall his princely 
Youth, the luxury of his palace life, the thoughtful bont 
of his mind, rather than the austerity and rigour of his 
isolation in the forests, or the hardness of the life which 
must in later years havo braced and strengthened the 
fabric of his body, and toughened’ and disfigured the 
original elegance of hand and arm, 
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The right arm in this figure was slightly bent cross 
the body 0 as to meet the left hand in front of the chest, 
‘The forearm was almost at right angles to the upper arm, 
‘The position is that of teaching or discoursing, where the 
fingers mark the sequence of argument. It is called in 
Sanskrit literature the Dharmachakra attitude, 

Lhayo referred above to Dr. Bhagvanlil Indraji’s paper 
on “Antiquarian Remains at Sopira and Padana.” Tho 
position alluded to ia seen there in tho attitude of Vipaéyi 
(plate xii, Jour. Bomb. Br. R.A. S., xv, p- 800), and in the 
Arawings from the Ajanta Cave (id plates xvii and xvii 
Nos. 2 and 8). 

PL, HE, No. 1 gives us the whole of a right arm; and 
the connection with the body whence the fragmont way 
broken off shows that the arm was held dropped to three 
quarter Jongth and not hold stiffly at full length, so that 
the forearm was slightly advanced. In the hand is lightly 
hold some object, probably the branch or sprig of a treo 
or oreoper, tho thumb and forefinger meeting on the stalk 
and the rest of it, touched by the fingor-tips, passing 
over the palm to the little finger, whore it has beew 
broken off, 

Pl. ILI, No. 2 is @ small right dand, advanced so os 
to be at right angles to the upper arm, or horizontal from 
tho clbow. It is in the Abhayamudra, or blossing attitude, 
and may be compared with No 4 in pls. xvii and xviii 
bn the paper referred to above on a figure from the Ajanta 

fave, 

Pl. IIL, Nos, 3 and 4 aro fragments, a forearm and 
4 foot, 

‘The last is the inscribed fragment (PL. V, Nos. 24, 2b, 2¢) 
which apparently formed part of the base of w figure. 
was submitted to Dr. Buhler and he has very kindly 
farnished me with w note regarding it which is printed 
‘in ezteno a8 an appendix to this paper. 

‘Tho question now arises as to the age of these relics. 
vis not difficult to fix a minimum of years, since we know 
from various contemporary sources that Buddhism in that 
































trnct ceased to exist as the religion of the anneses after 
the conquest of the Buddhist kingdom of Vengi! by tho 
Chalukyan conqueror, Kubja Vishnuvardhana, about the 
Year 4.0. 605, I say “about” because the actoal year is 
Mill matter of some slight uncortainty 5 but for present 
Purposes that date will suffice. Additional proof of the 
decadence of Buddhism about that period ix afforded by 
the interesting, narrative written by Hiouen ‘Theang (or 
Hwen Thang), the Buddhist traveller from China, who 
was on the Krishna in the year a.v, €39, He declares 
(Sicsuck ty Julien) that in his day the tomplos where 
Buddba was worshipped numbered only twenty, wheres 
thero wore 100 temples erected “to the goda” 
Brahmanieal gods) in the 
Past no monks (réligiews) avo resided hero. ‘The spirit 
of the mountain changes his form; ho assumes’ at times 
the gure of « wolf, at times that of « monkey, startling 
all travellers, and it is for that reason that the monastory 
is deserted, and holds no moro the worsbippers of tho trie 
Faith.” Ho is speaking horo of a special Vibiea, apparontly 
Tot many miles from Buddhapiid, though the preciso apot 
has been for some yours a matter of discussion, ‘The 
companion volume of Hoéi-li hus a similar pasage : “The 
spirits of the mountaina havo for tho last hundred years 
changed thoir demeanour, and breathe forth violence and 
Page without ceasing. “Travellers, filled with terror, dare 
no longer visit tho monastery; and to-day it is completely 
Aesorted, 20 that one sees there neither monks nor novices” 

Ts will be observed that fiowen ‘Thang travos the de= 
eadenoo of Buddhism from 100 years buck. Taken exuctly 
tat would apply to the year an. 639 and’ it is posible 
Hhongh wo havo no historical record to prove the point, 
that priestly influence, being on tho side of the Vaishnava 
conqueror and against the ti i 
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something to do with Visbnuvardhuna’s success. ‘Tho stato- 
ment would imply that the Brabmanical religion began to 
regain its hold about sixty years previous to the downfall 
of the Vengi kingdom. It is, of course, quite possible 
that these bronzes were cast during the period of decadence, 
8 that we cannot wssume for them a date positively eatlier 
than about an, 650, ‘That is the latest date, They may 
belong to the flourishing period, in which case we should 
have for thom an antiquity varying from about ».c, 250— | 
the dite of the great proselytizing monarch, King Afoka— 
to the date already found, a poriod of 800 years. Wo know 
that during the earlier half of that period Buddhism 
flourished abundantly on tho banks of the Krishyi,. stupa 
ftor stupa being erected over relics of Buddha and the 
saints; one—the stupa at Amarivati—being unparalleled 
for maguificonce. 














Relics of Buddha at Bhottiprolu. ss 

‘This londs me to the second portion of my subject, vir \ 
GhacBOMRieh chsiuaioale dovitbet wBlolty erento over thal | alm 
relies of Buddha, particularly the stupa at Bhattiprila \/- 
‘ud the relios actually found there by Mr. Rea of the / 
Archmological Survey Ae 

‘The story of tho collection of the ashes and fragmontary 
remains of the body of Buddha nfter his cremation forms 
tho subject of tho concluding portion of the "Maha Pari 
nibbana Suttanta;" a work of great antiquity which has 
boon translated by Professor Rhys Davids in vol. xi of 
the “Suored Books of the Eust.” It is an account of the 
“Great Deoeass” of Buddha, and is the Buddhist repre- 
ventative of what among Christians would bo called 
Gospel, It was probably composed before the nccount of 
the first council of Rajaguha given in the concluding part 
of the Chulla-ragga, but after Pitalipatra, the modern 
Patna, had become tho capital city of Magadha, It pro- 
bably dates from about 100 years after Buddha's entry 
into nirvina, 
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‘The story aa there given is substantially tho same os 
that given in all subsequent Buddhist writings and 
seriptures. 

‘The cremation of the body of Buddha was carried out 
with great pomp and ceremony. After all was over the 
Malls of Kusindra guarded the remains, On hearing 
the lamentable news of the death of their master, the Kin, 
of Magadba, Ajitasatra; the Lichchayi princes of Vestl 
the Sikyas of Kapilavatthy, Buddha's own kinsfolk; the 
Bulis of Allakappa; the Koliyas of Rimagrima; 9 
Brahman of Vethadipa; and the Mallus of Pavia, all 
begged for portions, of the remains, promising to erect 
stupas over them, The remains were divided into eight 
portions and distributed to the eight claimants, Dona the 
Brahinan keopiog the yossol they had Jain in, and the 
Moriyas of Pipphalivana receiving tho embers of the pyre. 

About 200 years ater King Asoka—one of the only 
Hindu sovereigns who really held extensive away over 
sthe whole of India, and who therefore bud thev/actual 

1 power to do whut he determined to do—collected, after 
j'vis conversion to Buddhism, tho relics of Buddha, and 
Aistributed them all over India. Ho is said to ave desired 
to crect 84,000 stupas over w similar number of genuine 
| portions of the body of the great raster, 

In proof that he, at least, began to carry out his wishes 
wo have the fact that many stupas wore begun in bis day, , 
and that they were erected over relic caskets carefully 
secured and covered under such massive buildings of | 
oli brick ®s to inspire a hope that they would remain 
for ever intact, like the pyramids of Egypt, We find also 
that Asoka inseribed his edicts on great boulders aud cliffs 
in several pluces, even so far south as Mysore; so that 
history and tradition alike support the contention of 
modern urchwologists: that several of the stupas of the 
south are, in their origin, at least as old os Asoka’ 
A large group of them, —probably-the-layget number 
erected in so small on area, is found in the neighbour 
Weood of the mouths of the Krishna, and along ita banks 
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North-west of Amarivati there is the stupa not long’since 
examined by Dr. Burgess and excavated by Mr. Rea, at 
Taggayyapsta, north of the river. It is 30 miles from 
‘Amaravati, and is situated on the summit of a bill. Dr. 
Burgess, from the epigraphical evidence afforded by an 
insoription, considers that at least part of the building 
may be as old as the second century 1.c. 

Seventeen miles east of Amarivati we have Bejvi 
or Bexwads, undoubtedly the seat of the secular govern- 
ment, Few Buddhist remains have been found there, but 
this is easily accounted for by the fact that the débris from 
tho lofty hills surrounding the town, coupled with the 
perpetual increase to the soil of the valley owing to 
successive inundations from the very muddy river, have 
long-ago buried all relics of this poriod deep below ground. 
In 1886, when diggitg foundations for tho modern railway: 
station, tho workmen came on the topmost stone of a temple 
somo foot underground, and, dooponing their excavation, 
discovered a small stone shrine of the carly Hindu period, 
the floor of which was about twelvo feet below the surfuce, 
The ground-level in Buddhist days must have been even 
lower than that, and we may tuke it that ubout fifteen 
feat: of solid silt, on the summit of which stand the crowded 
houses and streets of a busy town, cover most of the 
remains of that poriod. ‘Two marble statues of Buddha 
were, however, found in the rocky débris under the 
Telegraph Hill somo years ago,t and a black granite statue 
of the seated Buddha (which is now, I believe, at the 
musoum at this place) was alleged to have boon removed 
from the top of one of the hills close to the town, on 
which a modern bungalow was afterwards built. 

‘Twenty-six miles east of Beawada is Gudivada, the site 
of a very ancient town. ‘There was a stupa here, which 
wns destroyed by our Public Works Department, and the 
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materials used for road-making. The remains of the great 
dome were dug into and carted off, and the coolies unearthed 
the relic-caskots. Mr. Boswell stated that there were four 
\coskets found in the four corners, but I cannot help 
thinking that this must be a mistake, and that the caskots, 
prolu, to which I shall como presently, 
had been Iaid one above another in the centre of the 
basement of the structure. OF one, at least, wo have 
positive information from a contemporary report. Under 
slab of black granite, 2 ft, in diameter, was found a white 
marble receptacle, and in this a second receptacle also of 
marble. Within this were four small slabs of marble 
abranged #0 as to form a square box (such ia the description 
—the shape was probably-that ofa srastika with a hollow 
{contre prs ido. this hollow chamber 
| was a small white marble casket, and within tho casket 
was a covered crystal cup, the relic-casket-itself, in which 
hie a number of gold and silver flowers and somo pearls 
avd corals, ‘These wero all sent in to headquarters, and 
buye sineo then disuppoared, = 
jp, It is belioved-that somo of the caskets now at the 
fBereremeat Contral Museum, Madras, were thoso found at 
{/Gudivida, but owing to carolowness there is nothing to 
I/show to what stupas theso caskets belonged, and it is 
impossible now to classify and identify them. 

e ia a vory fine black granite statue of Buddha at 
Gudivada, with its naga canopy and triple umbrella com 
ploto; and as tho locality is high, gravelly, dry, aud situated 
above the inundated alluvial area, everywhere Buddhist 
Temains—beads, coins, pottery, and the like—are found 
strewn about on the aurface of the: ground, 

Fifty miles north-east of Bezwada, at Guntupallo (or 
Nigalapalle, for either name will do), is the very ine 
teresting series of rock-cut monastic dwellings, chaitya cave, 
vibiira, stupas, and other extensive remains, regarding 
which T sent « papor to this Sooiety early in 1887 (J.2,4.S. 
1887, Vol. XTX, pp. 608 to 511, and plates). Tt is much, 
to bo regretted that these have not yet been fully explored. 






































tho site of the discovery of the bronzes which 
form the subject of the first part of this paper, is situated 
ine miles south of Bezwada, and about fifteen west 
of Bhattiprola, 

‘A fow miles east of Bhattiprala is Ghantasala, where the 
remains of a fine stupa wero excavated and examined by 
‘Mr, Rea, Forty miles further, in a south-westerly direotion, 
‘wo come to'a group of Buddhist sites clustered about a coast 
that must at one timo have been the site of a busy trade 
‘and the residence of a large population. Tt was there, at 
Motupallo, that Marco Polo disembarked in the end of 
the thirtoenth contury a.n., thero being, if not « harbour, 
‘it least fine anchorage close to sore, At the present time 
tho wholo coast ix ruined by accretions of Krishna alluvium, 
but wo may be suro that in Buddhist days Motupalle was 
thriving por 
ts one of their devices, for purposes of coinage, a two~ 
masted sailing ship. Buddhist romains have boen found 
in ten or a dozen places in its immediato_noighbourhood. 
(See Mir Rea's too Reporte to The Madras Government, 
‘published in ordere in Tuly, 1888, and April, 1889.) 

‘At Chozarla, fifty miles wst-south-west of Bezw 
a Buddhist chaitya hall converted into a Brabmanioal 
tomplo; and a little to the west in Garikepad, whore 
Mr. Rea found « stups. 

Of all those stupas, that at Bhattiprolu appears to havo 
been tho largest and ono of the oldost, besides being oon- 
structed of superior materials and made of solid brick 
throughout its groat extent, while some of the others were 
portly Glled up with earth-packing. It was faced all over 
with marble casing, it was surrounded with marble rails, 
tand it had sculptured projections of marble at the cardinal 
points. While Dr. Burgess fixes the limits of the Amarii~ 
ati topo aa between v.c. 200 and A. 200, Dr. Biahler 
declares the inscriptions found at Bhattiprola to be not 
later than n.c. 200; it may be earlier. From the centre 


















‘Tho Andhra rulers of this tract adopted | 
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of this Bhattipralu stupa,' which bad been 0 sadly ruined 
and disfigured that excavation had become a necessity. in 
onder to save the entombed relics, Mr. Rea in 1802 ex- 
ree caskets (there bad been four as will presently 
be narrated), and amongst the inscriptions found on the 
caskets themselves, ors dating not Tater than about 
250 years after the Nirvana, was found one which ex- 
Plisitly states that the relies wero relics of Buddha, It 
runs thus7— aE 
“By the father of Kura, the mother of Kura, Kura 
(himself) avd Siva, the preparation of a casket and a box 
of crystal in ordof to deposit some relics of Buddha By 
Kava the von of Binava, associated with his father, (has 
deen gicen) the casket,’ 
This inseription was found on the rim of the stono casket 
first discovered, the uppermost of the three found by Mr. 
Rea, Insido this casket wns a globular black stone casket, 
‘and inside this a crystal casket containing a small fragment 
‘of bone. ‘The crystal easket lay on a nasil 
cid Goin arranged ia the form of w 
maatita, with sone jeweld —_ 
Amongst tho jowels and other articles found in the outer 
stone casket, but outside the globular casket, was a largo 
hexagonal head_of crystal with an inscription in charsotors 
similar to the ating That it had beon 
the women of a cortain villa 
vligious mendicants,— 
Below this first casket was found a sceond, somewhat 



























(\similar, ‘There was a largo black stone casket outside 


with inscriptions on it, one of which montions relics of 
the body of Buddha? (Budhaaha sarirani) ; and another 
that the cusket, a box of atone, und w crystal casket, had 
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been given by certain persons, chief amongst whom was 
King “Khubiraka’ (Kuberaka). In this instance, however, 
it is curious that no relics were found. ‘The cavity of the 
outer caskot was nently filled with earth. ‘There was no 
inner casket or box as described, and the crystal phial 
inside, the lid of which was shaped like a dagoba, was i 
lying open with its two portions separated. ‘There was 
no sign of w relio inside it, but in tho outer stone casket | 








were found a largo number of gold—flowors and other 
objects, 177 in all, a number of jewels, and a adsanam or 
inscription on a twisted silver leaf, 

Beneath this again was a third heavy stono casket also 
Dearing inscriptions, on ono of which is made further 
mention of King Kuberaka, The cavity was nearly filled, 
with earth, but in it was found a orystal phial about thnea 
inches high, the two portions of which Tay apart, and 
close to it appeared a tiny caskot consisting, of a single )/ 
beryl bored in the contro and shaped like a relic-caskot | 
having within it threo small picoes of bone, As usual 
thore wore found surrounding it a number of small jewels, q 
and flowors made of gold leat, 

Naturally tho quostion arises as to. what likelihood thero 
is of these sncred pieces of bone being really portions 
of the body of Buddha collected after his cremation, and 
boforo the idea ix rejected us a simplo absurdity it will bo 
well to bear in anind cortain points which must vitally 
affeot all conclusions formed on the subject. 

‘The tradition of tho collection of relies from tho funeral 
pyre ia, as T have stated, one of very high antiquity, and 4 
that it was earnestly: belioved in we have ample proof in i 
the very existence of the relic stupas. 

‘Apart from this, it is only natural to suppose that the 
relics would havo been very carefully collected. We must , 
remember that during hia lifetime (and he preached for i 
many years) the Buddha had collected about his person an . 
immonse body of devoted adherents, Tis noble birth, his ‘ 
stctifice of all his worldly prospects for tho suke of saving 
the inhabitants of the world from lives of misery, his long a 
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years of example and teaching, his gentle character 
overflowing love for his fellow-men, would all com! 
together to attract round him crowds of adoring followe: 
50 that, spart altogether from any ancient records or 
traditions, it would be in the highest degree surprising 
if relies of his body after the cremation had not been 
carefully collected, and reverently preserved. 

As to their preservation for about 260 years and their 
Appearance 50 far south as the banks of tho Krishnit 
all arguments must, of course, be based on pure conjecture. 
Granting that, in tho natural order of things, the relics 
would be carefully preserved after division, there can bo no 
real reason W ‘roup of stupas erected at such 
Yast labour in the neighbourhood of which we are speaking 
should not havo been erected over genuine fragnents— 
Possibly at the instance, or under the orders, of King 
Asoka. It is, at least, quite us likely that some of the 
Smgments wero genuine ns that they wore all spurious, 
It is hnrdly likely that such huge structures would. in all 
‘cases bo erected, ut prolonged cost and with infinite about, 
ovor forged relics. It is possible, of course, and we must 
be careful not to be too eredulous§ all T contond ix, that 
the genuineness of the Bhuttiprita relies was passionately 
believed in by the poople as far back as 1,0. 200 ut Latost, 
and thot To ¥ems-fust as likely that they may have been 
otal portions of Buddha's body, as that they may have 
been fragments of someone else’s body substituted for the 
originals during the 250 yours betwoon Buddha's Nirviga 
fand the constraction of the stupa. But it may be argued— 
Granting that tho stupa may havo been erected over genuine 
relies, how can we assume that those found by Mr. Rea 
‘rv the same as those originally placed there ? 

‘The answer is that everything points to their never 
having been disturbed. 

A stupa is nothing more or less than « giguntie relie- 
casket, deliberately constructed with a view To Tasting” 
darability, and for the perpetual maintenanco and preser= 
Yation of the relics deposited therein, 
































‘The Bhattiprotu stupa was built in the following manner. 
First, foundations were dug deep in the soil, and a great 
circular base built of solid brick, 148 ft. in diameter, or 
10ft, largor than that of the Amartvati stupa which 
mowured 138 ft, in diameter, Above ground this great 
circular mass was continued in the shape of a huge brick 
drum, 5ft. high, all of solid brick, the bricks used being: 








The relic-caskets were placed, one 
in the contre of the base, but Mr, Rea 
found that they had been firmly built into the brickwork, 
the hollow alluded to being only 9 ins. in diametor,’ while 
the outer caskets mousured, respoctively, ¥ft. IL ins, by 
2h. Bins, 2M Iins. by 2M. Fins, and 2ft. Sins. by 
2ft. Bins, oo that it is abundantly clear that they could 
not have beon lifted out of the hollow at any period. 
Above this great drum was constructed a dome, also of 
solid brick, having a base of 152ft. diameter, thus leaving 
procession path round tho oxterior of St. in breadth. 
‘The whole of this outside surface was then encusod in 
marble slabs, so that it presented pure white glittering 
surfuce, visible from a great distance, ight feot beyond 
tho baso all round was a marble rail with gateways, the 
total diamoter of the rail measuring 164 ft. 

It is thus ubunduntly evident that tho relics wore securely 
interned from the beginning. Now although in process 
of centuries, during twelve of which the religion of this 
tract was Brabranical and not Buddhist, this great edifico 
hud been sorely injured, the marble being partially pulled 
down and a quantity of the enclosed brickwork being 
pulled to pices by the villagers, probably for house- 
building, it romained till a few years ago in a confused 
but generally circular mass 30 or 40 fect high, ruined at , 
the top. At that period a zealous officer of the Public 
Works Department utilized a large quantity of the bricks 
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for road-making, ond large quantity of the marble, 
almost all in fact that remained above ground, for the 
floor and walls of a small sluice in the canal close by. 
He dag down so far that the topmost relic-casket was 
found (there were originally four, one above another). 
Where was a large outer stone casket of slabs dovetailed 
into one another, inside this a elay-pot, inside the pot 
| a “‘soap-stone””! casket, and inside this a crystal phial. 
[Tn this phial was pearl, a few bits of gold leaf, and 
| some ashes.-Wishing to remove his discoveries, the stone 
casket was accidentally broken and the remains left at 
Bhattiprola. ‘The earthenware pot was broken. ‘The 
inner stone casket was smashed during a voyage to 
England, and the fragments thrown away. And the 
crystal phial was presented to Dr. Burnell, and has never 
deen seen sines. 
Tn spite of all this the height of the remains was, when 
I saw it first, about 14 or 15 fect, and it remained in 
this condition till Mr. Rea’s excavation. 
Mr. Rea found the ciroulur courses of the portion that 
remained entirely untouched, the small central 9-inch well 
us it had been originally constructed, with eight 
large bricks radiating from it, and “another ring of sixteon 
wedge-shaped bricks each placed with the apex pointing 
to the centre.” The little well “went down with its sides 
straight for a depth of 54t. 9ins. from tho (then) surluce” 
“Below that the courses wero stepped, leaving alternate 
diameters of 9} ins. and 1ft. Bins” Below all this were 
the caskets, one above the other, the outer ones in each case 
being so large that they could never have been disturbed? 
If any additional proof be demanded that the caskets 
had never beon disturbed during the 2002 years from 
¥.0. 200 to A.0, 1802, it may be noted that had snch been 
the caso the disturbers would have rifled the caskets and 


4 Perhaps realy marble 
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carried off all the gold flowers, coins, and precious -/ 
stones that were found therein. The presence of these / 
in the caskets ix by itself almost conclusive proof that the 
caskets had been left untouched during that long period. 

I should add that the relies are now lying carefully 
Preserved in a glass case in the Government Cen 
Museum at Madras. 





APPENDIX. 


‘Tux Ixsontrios ox rae Papestat, rrow Bezwani. 
By De. Bomex, PaD., OLE. 
The three fragments of the copper pedestal from Bezwadt 


bear un inscription, mutilated ut both ends, in a single line 
of southern characters, which rans as follows :— 


A, right side,’ — — — wrfersa- 
B, centre piece? gad} weTeTadtacren: fara 
©, left vide? qo See 


Tho first syllable of A is slightly mutilated on the left, 
Dut enough remains to make the reading certain. In B 
the ninth syllable is divided into two halves by the break. 
If the two fragments are joined od is distinctly visible. 
‘The twelfth and the sixteenth syllables of B are damaged 
by verdigris, but not doubtful. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, ‘The spelling 
shews the common doubling of the consonants immediately 
preceded by yr, and an unusual retention of the visarga 






8 Height, 2°9 inn 5 length below, 

> Tangth’ above, 6:6 ins. ; below, 
in the mil, 1-7 ins. 

# Langth below, 1-2ins. ; shove, jin. 
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* 
before the media ja. The rhythm in the extant syllables 
suggests thut the document was metrical, and consisted of 
an anustubh loka :-— 
~ == =~ ~ = = wnferstaart vere [1°] 
sarritacten: farta~— ~~ [a"] 

And with this supposition the visarga would be ad- 
missible, as it would stand at the end of a pada where 
the sundhi may be neglected. According to their sense 
the preserved words belong to two mutilated sentences 
BIE a Arantir Jayamati and pardm aredm acikarat taayah 
Jinnent .... ‘Tho last five words mesn—" Jinasena 
caured to bo made a most excellent image of her.” ‘Though 
Tinaseng, © well-known Buddhist and Jaina proper name, 
hhas not the sign of the nominative, which probably formed 
part of the noxt lost syllable, it is mo doubt the subject 
of tho verb acikaruf, the third person singular of the aorist 
of Karayati, “ho causes to be made." ‘The object of the 
vorb is arcdm, the singular accusative of area, literally “an 

nd conventionally “a statue of @ 
vo fasyth “of hor,” which arodm 
shows that 9 separato stenco proceded that 
beginning with partm aredm, and that this contained the 
name of a goddess, ‘The namo has in all probability to 
be looked for in Jayamath, literally “the victorious one.” 
Jayomati is known from the Rijataraiigini ax a femalo 
propor name. ‘This will not do here, as arod ean refor 
only to the statue of a deity. Now according to tho 
‘rikipdasesa the Buddhists called their great goddoss Tard, 
also Jaya “Victoria,” and considering that tho Hindus 
very frequently, especially in pootry, substitute synonyms 
for the names of their gods, eg. giriwuéa, adrija, and 90 
forth, for Pareati, Jayamati may be used legitimately for 
Jaya or Tari. Tt agrees with this explanation, that the 
Aodicator, Jinnsens, must have been, according to the 
etymological meaning of his name, either a Buddhist or 
a Jaina, and that Bezwida actually was the site of » great 
Buddhist establishment, 
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The remaining word of the first sentence krdatir (kranil), 
the singular nominative of kranti, “ gait, walking, onslaught, 
the ecliptic,” gives by itself no appropriate scuse, But, 
if it is taken as the remuant of a lahwerihi compound, it 
may haye belonged to an adjective describing Jayamatt 
or Tara, As Tira is the great protectress of mankind 
(Wassilief, Dor Buddhismus, p. 125), the compound probably. 
‘expressed tho idea that the goddess saves from the onslaught 
(iranéi) of misfortane. ‘Tho metre would require a phrase 
like [jitanartha)krantir. or possibly [vikalanarthay’, “who 
‘conquers the onslaught of misfortune.” ‘The verb belonging 
to the two nouns of the first sentence can only have beon 
eiiayati or jayati, ‘ix victorious.” 1 would, therefore, 
Propose to fill up the two breaks as follows : 


[ovreeit forererti] erfersterr at eT | 
wararstercrrer: farrdia [were 1] 


“ [Victorious is that] Jayamatt [who conquers] the 
onslaught [of misfortune]. Jinasena, [who bows to her], 
caused to be made a most excellent image of that (deity).”" 

T claim, of course, no more than a certain measure of 
probability for this restoration, but I believe the interpre 
tation of the goneral import of the fragment, vis, that 
it records the dedication of a statue of Juyamati~ by 
‘ono Jinasena, to bo more than a mere conjecture. 

‘The dato of the insoription probably lies between 900 
md 1000 a.n, ‘The letters agree very closely with those 
of the imcriptions of the Ristrakiite king Kye TL 
incised in Sakesaihvat 822 and 831 (Ind. Ant. xi, p. 126, 
and xii, p. 220 ff.), and of the Eastern Calukya grant, issued 
about Sakasathvat 817 (Ind. Ant. vii, p. 16). But it may 
also fall w little earlier, 





























Aur, XIX.—Sinhalese Copper-plate Grants in the British 
Museum, By Dox Mantixu ve Zi.va WiokneMastnonr. 


‘Twene are threo Sinhalese sanias (grants of Innd) on 
copperplate amongst tho Sinhalese MSS. of the British 
Museum, catalogued under the press-marks Add. 11,5654, 
b, and ¢, ‘The sunnas were presented to the British Musoum 
by a Mr, J. Barlow Hoy as long ago as the 80th of March, 
1899. But who Mr. Hoy was and how he got thom I have 
not been able to find out. ‘Tho two marked b and c are neatly: 
engraved on smooth rectangular copper-plates, measuring 
10g” by 2)" and 129" by 2” respectively, leaving in each 
case a margin on the obvorse side to the left, in which 
the royal symbol Cri, signifying prosperity, is cut in large 
type, ‘The other sannaiat (a) is ornamented with a plain 
silver border running round the rectangular plate of coppor, 
16g” by 3” in sizo, ‘The letters aro well out, with Auydali 
flourishes at the beginning and end of each line, On 
the loft of the obverse is the usual margin, which ix hero 
separated from the text by a thin silyer band right across 
the plate, so us to receive a large-sized Qri engraved boldly. 

The first sannasa (Add. 11,555¢) has ten lines, five 
‘on each side, with Aupgali to mark important words and 
clauses, Tt is dated “ Wednesday, the Lith day of the 
waxing moon of the month of Duruti,* in the year Ceycle], 
named Prajapati, Qaka 1673" (a.v. 1751), ‘The second 
(11,555 4) also has ten linos, five on euch side, also. with 
Auyjati both at tho beginning and end of each Tine, and 








4 Sammana (plur. smnay), & grant of Ind on copper-plate or palmyra laf. 
* Paris of January and February. 
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in the body of the text indicating important words and 
clauses, Iv bears the date “Saturday, the 13th day of the 
waning moon of the month of Duruti in the year, named 
Tarund, Qaka 1686” (Ap. 1764). ‘There seems to be no 
doubt as to the genuineness of these two sanas, granted, as 
they are, by the then ruling monarch, Kirti Qri Rajasitiha 
(1747-1778 4.p.), and agreeing in their phraseology with 
another grant of this king, viz. the @afaberiya! Sanna 
of 1760 a.n, published in Mr. Bell’s Archwologioal Report 
‘on the Kogalla District (Colombo, 182), p, 99, and not 
improbably with the sunnas of Lonagala (1754 A.0.)s 
Hottimulla (1757), Vekoladeniya (1757), and Duldoyiya 
(1761), attributed to the samo king (Lo. p. 105). 

third sannava under consideration, marked Add. 
11,5954, is dated “Friday, the 11th day of the waning 
moon of the month of Madindina® in the your, named 
Rudhirodgari, Qakw 1725" (r.p. 1803), and oontaine 
fourteon lines, seven on each side, Tt is ono of those 
granted by the Inst Kandyan 5 Qri-vikrama Raja- 
sinha, who reigned at Kandy from 1798 to 1815. ‘The 
insoriptions, royal grants, and other publio doouments of 
this und of the latter part of the previous oontury aro 
eusily to be recognized by tho language in whioh they 
are written.” Tho redundant style, the loose construotion, 
and tho mass of Sanskrit words used in profarence to 
their more suitable Sinhalaso equivalents, are indeod dis- 
tasteful, and contrary to the real spirit and original 
simplicity of the Ianguage, 














2 Tay be permitted to point out that the Sishulore a, anit Tengthenal 
form egy whic have the wn of in ten *bi. oe mn,” an wel 
ers of the wound in the Tail langage, woth a 2, ey ee, are ot 


* tea fine Mellgwia sna in Me. Ball's report, p. 101. 
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‘The following aro transoripts and translations of the three 
vannas — a 


Sanwasa. App. 11,555 ¢. 


Transoript. 
Obcerse— 

Qu. 

1, Qri lankigvaravii' utum apagé devisvamiduruvaiy’ 
Yohanstgé asndrisa® atigambbirwi grt mabikarayit- 

© divas eliys 

2, mahimativayen vadilava papata nam arivo vijaya 
sundara mudiya nnht mabivisilata ekitnta pals 
pitaminatvayen veda po- 

8. yida karskiy® oppu karamin soiida sitin daggwos * 
siting niga? hévihoyé mogodatiha bada talmuké 















4. piya biju amun'ayi 
aavoddurna bija paspalayi tuttirikuiabura biju palayt 
totanufalin biju pi 

5. bohipen biju pal 
bada godagoma volikuibura biju depilayi kurufa 
kurbura biju. 





Reverse— 

1, dopétlayi dustivala bija yelamun'nyi axibsleuinbura bij 
amun'ayi bogaba kuribura biju pélayi udatismaddare 
biju amun‘uyi pall 

2. tismaddare biju amun'ayi wtoluva mulbiju daha amunfa 
tum pale vapa sariyat mia adutta goda mada gevat 
gaha kola rtujava mo- 





heres 


ear. 
nist 
te 











4. ma gam badavexdili deka meyin matu niravulva pravéni 
esmata bhukti vifidinad setiyata gaka varsa ekvi- 
aabassusiya haotya* 

4. tunuta pomini prajipatt? namvi mema varsayehi 
duruta masa pura ekolosvak nam tithiya lat badada 
mo davasa mé senhasa 

5, devi vadila panatat 6 panatat mestma pantivuda 
Papatayi, 





Travalation, 


Hail! Our noble [and] divine lord of lords, who ia the 
illustrious chiof of Layict, by the ronjesty of his very 
Profound, incomparable, exalted, and most beneficent divine 
Knowledge, delivered [tho following] order :— 

Whoreas Vijayasundara Mudiyanniho, of Aviva, takes 
pains and performs services in carrying out ordors with 
good will and sincere loyalty to the royal house, ho was 
Granted one annua’ in sowing extent of Talmuké-vaduviva, 
oue anuua of Tddapiya, ono anya of Diilmurumulla, five 
pal of Asymlduma, one parla of Tuttirikuribura, one pal 
of Totanutala, one paiva of Boliopa, situate at Mogodatiba 
in Hewabwta; two pa! in sowing extent of Vulikutibura, 
two pal of Kuralukusibura, one and a balf amimu of Deli- 
vals, one amuya of Aribakuiibura, one pila of Bogabi- 
kurhbura, one aimuna of (upper or) Uda-Tismaddara, and 
‘one amuna of (lower or) Palle-Tismaddara, situate at Goda- 
gama in Kafdupalata of Siduruvipa-Yatinuyara—in all 
ten amuru and three pit in sowing extent of land, together 
with high and tow lands, houses and gardens, treea and 
plants, appertaining thereto. ‘These [forming the] two 
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village-bafararili® [are thus granted,] that be may, without 
dispute, possess them in future as praveni* land. 

Tn the year, named Prajapati, of Quka 1673 [a.p. 1751], 
on Wednesday, the 11th day of the waxing moon of the 
month of Duratu; on this day the order delivered when 
granting this sannasa—this [very] order is thus the pro 
claimed decree. 


Sawasa. App. 11,55 0, 


Transcript, 
Obverse— 
Qn. 
1. GH lnvakégvaravil® utum apagé dovisviimiduruvadyan- 
vahans®go asndrisa® at 
2. gambhirayi grt mabikaruna divas eliy 
tivayon vudijfivi panata nam 
8, dodaiivala yikramasiiha candrasckara karupitilaka 
senoviratna pandita mudaliya 
4, utumevi mahivisalata soiidasitin dukgwna® 
nis sidurnviind bada udu- 
5. nuvarn modapalits delivela kiyana gama mul bija 
Aolohomun’é yapasariyat ©. 
Reverro— 
J. hi dada goda mada arak gevatu gasa-kola otujuva 
mokungé dara munubu- 
ru vargga® parampariva pavatinatara niravulva 
Dhukei viiidind rafigata Qaka varga 








mahima- 








+ Badaeaditle (plur. bagaregi). Land grunted by Government to certain 
intiate conde a aoc Meld reves Peer by them (als 
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3, kva-dabas-soriya asthayata pemini tarund namva 
mé varpayehi durutu maga? aya te- 

4. Jesvok nam tithiya Int sepusuradz me davas mé 
sanhasa devil yadila panatat 

5. © panatat meséma papivuds panatayi, 





Translation, 


Tail! Our noble [and] divine lord of lords, who is tho 
illustrious chief of Layki, by the majesty of his very 
profound, incomparable, exalted, and most beneficent divine 
knowlodgo, delivered [the following) order :— 

‘Whereas Vikrumsitiha Candrasckara Karupitilaka Senovi- 
raton Pandita Mudaliya of Dodanvala is, with good will, 
rendering services to the noble royal house, twelve amivny 
in sowing extont of the village called Dalivela in U 
novara-miedapalita, of Siduruying, together with the high 
and low Innds, houses and gurdens, and troea and plants, 
appertaining thereto, wore granted to be porscssed indi 
Dutably by [him], his childron and grandchildren and thoir 
deseondants, #0 long us the family exists, 

In tho year, named Tiruni, of Qaku 1686 [an. 1764], 
on Suturday, the 13th day of the waning moon of the 
month of Durutu; on this day tho order delivered when 
Granting this sannasa—this [very] order is thus the pro 
claimed decree, 








Saxwasa. App, 11,5554, 


Transcript. 
Obeerse— 
Qn. 
1. Qrighapta caraa sarasiruha mata madhukara sumitra 
“1 gotra pavitra vicitra ciritra samusta glstra pratarapa® 
a" Aarupal nai- 


















ca digantara vyapta yaso kirti' teja pratipa viguddba 
guidha stiryya? vamgabhijata para gastra® kudjara 
plikara ntirtkarana 

8, pravin’s Kesar vikrumAnvita — trisinbaladbistvara 
‘uttama pravara grestha jagadesvara’vil utum apagd, 

4, dovisyimiduruvananvabanss sakala naiigaringa? grin 
samurddha'® sampannavit grivardhana purapravaraychi 
svargna® vara sitithit- 

5, sania mastaka priptava gakra dévéndra Wlvayen veda 
‘vwsa vadirana prasthavehi asadrisa'? atigambbirav 
grt mabiikaru- 

6. na divasoliyS mabimatiivayen vadilivd payata nam 
dorandgama bannidka hératmudaliya dba- 

7. ranigvarayii!! utum mahiviisalata soiida sitin pakga 

pitavya duggat nisit ayitiviel wti nisit 











Reverse— 

1, harasiya-pattuya bade —_koJugammana siyapattusé 
ratayana praveni # vasamata tibunu popguvata rtulat 
‘vatavalatwnnd bij palat papols 

2% palkada biju tumpilat gamakusibura biju paspiilat 
Kalaldora biju tum-péla halahat Godarakurhbura 

t udavala Indaviba- 

2. lidoniya bija amunYat palmulla bija depiilat yana 
moki mal biju pahamun™a depiila halubé vapasariyat 
mita aduttu goda mada 
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4. gevatu gahakola volvil aiigudalupat saha mekung? 
dara munubaru vargga' parampariva dakvi 
niravulva bhukti vidi-? 

5, n& ratigata Quka varsa ekvidahas-satsiya visipahata 
pomini redhirot'giri nomi md yaryaychi medindina 
aya ekole-* 

6, s vak nam tithiyn Tat s 
dovit vadila payatat Spaatat, 

7. meséma panivuda payatayi, 





Translation. 


Hail! Our noble and divino lord of lords, the most 
exalted [and] eminont lord of the world, the chief of 
‘TrieSihhala (Ceylon), endowed with  lon-liko might 
capable of destroying a host of elephant-like foreign 
enemies, who is born of the excoedingly puro [and] noble 
solar dynasty, who is possossod of heroic lustre [and] 
of renown [and] glory that has spread in many n distant 
region, who is like unto a mino of compassion and is 
versed in all the Gaséras, who is of puro and charming 
character, being of the lineage of Sumitra, and who is 
ike unto a sportive bee upon tho lotus-foct of Buddha. 
[lis majesty], having ascended the exalted lion-throne 
of gold in the chief city of Qrivardhanapura (Kandy), 
which is replote with all tho wealth and requisites of 
cities, [and] boing sented with tho mien of Qukra, th chiof 
of the gods, [he,] by the majesty of his incomparable, 
very profound, oxalted, and most beneficent divine 
Knowledge, delivered tho [following] order :— 

Whereas Banneka Herat Muduliya, of the village 
Doraniegams, hath, with good will and loyalty, performed 
servicos to tho noble royal house, which is supremo on 
earth ; and whereas ho hus [already] possessions [in the 


ier 











ent] : 
extent] of Palkoda in Pispola, five pat of Gamakuribura, 
three pal and 6 ide! of Kalaldora, one amuna of Gedarakutii- 
Dura, one amuna of Ladambalideniya in Uduvala, and two 
pel of Palmulla, which were included in the share that 
‘was [reckoned ns] the praceni land at Ratarana, in Kula 
gammana Siyapattuva, situate in Hiresiyapattuva, The 
Aforesaid [Iand, forming] in all five amwnx two pal and 6 lade 
of seed [paddy] in sowing extent, together with the high 
and low ground, houses and gardens, trees and plants, 
tanks and ponds, and plantations, appertaining thereto, 
is to be possessed without dispute by [him], his children, 
grindobildren, and their descendants. 

Tn the year, named Rudhirodgit, of Qaka 1725, on 
Friday, the 11th day of the waning moon of the month: 
‘of Mrdindina ; on this day the order delivered when. 
grunting this sannasa—this [very] order is thus th pro- 
claimed decree, 


1A taka or tthe (play, Ms) =a Aurspip (onl). 
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Aur, XX—Some Noles on Past and Futuro Archaologicat 
Explorations in India, By G. Biren, Hon, Membor 
Royal Asiatic Society. 


Jose thirty-five years ago, in 1860, the Government of 
India agreed to institute an Archsological Survey of Upper 
India, and thus to take an active part in the exploration 
of the numerous and extensive historical remains of the 
country, which task until thon had been left to the desultory 
efforts (occasionally aided by grants from the public funds) 
of the learned societios and private individuals. Adverso 
circumstances, however, very soon counteracted tho effvets 
of this official recognition of tho claims of antiquarian 
rewearch to continued Government assistanco and guidance. 
Already in 1866 financial pressure induced Lord Lawrence 
to stop the work which Sir A. Cunningham bad barely 
Degun. ‘The Survey was abolished, and there followed a 
rogrettable timo of inaction, which lasted until 1870, when, 
in consequence of urgent representations from various ine 
Aluential quarters, aud especially from eminent members 
of the’ Royal Asiatic Socioty, the Seoretary of Stato anil 
the Supreme Govorament of India consented to return to 
the principle laid down in 1860. The next result was the 
re-opening of the Archwological Survey for the Northern 
hulf of India, which was now organized ou n Inrger scale, 
fand the issue of orders by the Secretary of State for the 
registration and preservation of the historical monuments 
all over India. Soon afterwards, in 1873, the Government 
of Bombay was permitted to establish a survey of its own 
for the Western Presidency, and somewhat later the Govern- 
ment of Madras likewise directed its attention to the 
FAA 1805, , 
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collection of notes regarding the antiquities of Southern 
India and to their scientific exploration. ‘The movement, 
begun in 1870, continued in full force for nearly twenty 
yours, and extended during this period even to the more 
Advanced Native States. ‘The Maharajas of Mysore, Baroda, 
Bhaunagar; Jopur and Udepur in Rajputana, and others, 
either availed themselves of tho services of tho Archieological 
Surveyors or established amall departments of their own, 
among which the Jepur and Mynore Surveys especially havo 
furnished most valuablo outributions, But in 1889, with the 
abolition of the post of the Diroctor-General of the Survey, 
‘ renction began, which sinco has become more and moro 
pereoptible, The number of the Provincial Surveyors 
who at first were allowed to continue their work has 
Deen reduced almost every year, and the fow mon atill 
kept on aro engaged meroly for short terms, somo of which 
aro now closo on their expiration, ‘These facts look us if 
the statements, now and then appearing in tho nowspapers, 
were not without foundation aocording to which Goverumont 
intonds, or ut least is not disinclined, to aeyar its connection 
with antiquarian rovearch in « fow years, and porbups (0 
ntirely withdraw its aid, 

Even the possibility of such a prospect naturally eauses 
Aeop concern und regret to all those engaged or interestad 
in Indian research, as the stoppage of Governmont assistance 
would most seriously topes perhaps mako impossible, the 
further reconstruction off the political, religious, and literary 
history of India, which undoubtedly possessos a great and 
general interest, not only for the Hindus but for tho whole 
sivilized world. ‘The possibility of such ‘a prospect makes 
it lso incumbent on all Oriontalists and friends of India 
to miso their voice and once more to urge on the Indian 
Government the necessity for the continuation of the en= 











lightened policy adopted in 1870, in spite of tho no doubt 


considerable financial difficulties of the present day. 


Already the lato Congress of Genova has spoken on tho 
fsubject, and bas passed @ resolution addressing a petition 
to Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India und to the 





‘Viceroy in favour of the preservation of the Agokn inserip- 
tions, and of the preparation of impressions to be deposited 
in the Imperial Museum at Caloatis. Something more is," 
however, required, and with the hope that the Royal Asiatic’ 
Society, which is most nearly concerned with the question, 
and whose action will, no doubt, possess the greatest 
influence, may be induced to move in the matter, T venture 
to offer, at the request of a distinguished member of its 
Council, the subjoined notes on past and present archieo- 
logical explorations, intended to show the necessity of tho 
continuation of the work and to indicate the direction in 
which it ought to be carried on. 

‘The operations falling within the province of tho 
Archwologionl Survey may be classed under threo main 
heads—(1) the registration of the visible architectural 
and epigraphic monuments, as well as the description and 
tho identification of the ancient ruins; (2) the preparation 
of exact reproductions of the visible monuments and their 
publication, with the necessary explanations, viz. scientitle 
dincussions of the sculptures and architectural detail 
well an transcripts and translations of the insoriptions; 
sand (8) excavations of the more promising and historically 
important folds of ruins. 

Work of all these three classes has beon undertaken by 
the officers of the Archwological Survey, with the assistance 
of a large number of oatsiders, but the amount of attention 
Which each has received and the results actually achieved 
vary very considerably. With the description of the old 
sites and the registration of the visible monuments, which 
naturally must precede the other operations and at the 
Sime time presented least diffcalties, by far the greatest 
Progress hus been made. 

‘The several Series of Survey Reports and Papers contain’ 
fn enormous mass of information regarding the location 
of many thousands of architectural monuments, sculptures, 
and inscriptions, scattered over nearly the whole of India, 
and, though additions no doubt would be possible for most 
districts, they yet give the archmologist a very good goneral 
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‘ides where the chief fields for his labours lie. ‘There is only 
one larger tract, Western Rajputana, which hus not yet 
Feceived its due share of attention, It in ulso highly 
@esirable that the notes should be arranged for all the 
Presidencies and minor territorial divisions us systematically 
and intelligibly as has been done by Mr, Sewell for 
Madras,! and by Dr. Fihrer for the N.W. Provinces? 

With respect to the operations falling under the second 
hhend, the preparation of drawings and photographs of 
architectural monuments and sculptures, and of impressions 
of inscriptions, us well as their publication, it is only 
pomible to say that a very fair beginning has boon made, 
Something appreciable has no doubt been dono, but much 
‘moro remains to be accomplished, 

As regards Indian art, Sir A, Cunningham's volumes 
on Bharabut and Gay’, Major Cole's photographs, and 
Colonel Maisey’s work on Sinchi give, togothor with Dr. 
Ferguason's older publication, w good general iden of its wtato 
during the Maurya ond Sunga periods, But it ia a mutter 
of regrot that the sculptures of the Sanchi and Bhurahut 
Stupas have not boon published all and throughout on auch 
& seule as to bo of servic to the student of archwology. 
‘Tho art of the Andhra period has beon illustrated very fully 
by Dr. Burgess in several volumes of hin Arch, Survey 
Reports, and has. been treated systematically by the sume 
soholur and Dr. Fergusson in the “ Cave ‘Temples of India.” 
To Dr, Burgess’ Reports we owe also our knowledge of the 
development of Indian art during the rulo of the Chalukyas 
and Rishtrakitas over the northern Dekban, and of the 
Chaulukyas and Jethvis over Gujarat and  Kathiawar. 
Farther publications referring to Southern Indis, and 
based on Dr. Burgess’ own and others’ arople collections 
of photographs and drawings (mostly in the India Office), 
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are in course of preparation. Mr, Griggs’ plucky resola- 
tion to publish wutotypes of the Ajanta Paintings will 
‘satisfy another want, long felt by all archmologists. 

‘As regards Upper and Central India, many notices and 
illustrations of monumenta from the times of the Tndo- 
Soythians, the Guptas, the Palas, Chandellas, Kalachuris, 
and other dynasties, as well as important discussions on 
various styles of architecture, aro scattered in Sir A. 
Cunningham's Survey Reports. But not a single period 
ly, oF such details as to 
give a perfectly clear idea of all its characteristics. The 
Survey Reports are a perfect mine of information ond of 
most valuable suggestions, but difficult to use for any but 
those fow students who poasoss other extensive collections, 
of materials, ‘The real work, I fear, has still to be done 
for the districts to which the Survey Reports rofer, and 
it is a task of very considerable magnitude, which will 
require yours, not only of offico work but of now researches 
in tho anciont sites—evon if merely the most important 
periods nd styles are taken up. To the most proving 
wants belong systematically arranged comprehensive works 
‘on all the Known so-called Indo-Grecian soulptures, of 
which Major Cole's photographs only givo « portion, and 
on the native Indian art of the Indo-Soythian and Gupta 
period 

With respect to Epigraphy, for which, owing to the 
insufficiency of the earlior facsimiles and estampages, a new 
beginning had to’be made, matters stand, no doubt, even 
Better, But much, very much, has still to be done before 
tho accessible monuments can all be published in critical 
ditions. ‘Thanks to the efforts of Drs. Burgess, Fleet, 
Fahrer, and Hultzsch, trustworthy impressions of all the 
insoriptions of the Maurya period have. been proparcdjand 
ory good facsimiles of most of them have appeared 
the Epignaphia Indica and the Indian Antiquary. Theonly 
desiderata for this period are complete photolith 
the Shabbazgarhi and Mansehra Rock Edicts, of 
Edict to the Sangha, the otherwise excellent 
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which, published by M, Senart in the Journal Asintique, is 
on too small a scale, and of the newly discovered Nigliva 
Pillar Edicts, as well as perhaps some moro specimens of 
the 450 small votive inscriptions from the Sanchi Stupas. 
Among the fow inscriptions of the next two centuries the 
large Huthigumpha inscription of Kharavela requires a 
good impression and fuesimile, Aw regards the Saka and 
Kushana periods, the inscriptions in Khurosbthi must nearly 
all bo re-edited with facsimiles, and the series of those in 
Brihma characters has to be completed. Tho partly con- 
femporancous and partly somewhat later documents of the 
Western Kshatrapes, the Andhras, and the Abbiras require, 
with the exception of n few inscriptions from Kathiawar 
and a cortain number from Kanheri, nothing further than 
“what bus beon dono for them by Dr, Burgess in, his Survey 
Reports of Western India, ‘The epigraphio remains of 
tho dynasties ruling in Western India and the Northora 
Dekban during the fifth and later centuries, have. boon 
Published in great abundance in the Indian Antiguary, tho 
Wostern India Reports, the Epigraphia Indioa, and. in tho 
Journal Bom. Br. Roy. As, Soc. ‘The inscriptions from 
Southern India aro well roprosented in. tho volumo of the 
Southom India Reports, the Jndian Antiquary, the Epic 
grophia Indica, wnd Dr. Hultesch's two volumes of South- 
Todian inscriptions. But in spite of the great progress 
made, especially sinco Dr. Hultzach’s appointment us 
epigraphist, thore is work for many years, as the number 
of the known, but untouched, inscriptions in the Madras 
Presidency amounts to many thousands, 

Among. the inscriptions of the dynasties which held 
Central and Uppor India ufter the Indo-Seythie poriod, thowe 
of the Guptas alone have buen edited fully and on scientific 
Principles—by Dr. Fleot in vol. iii of the Corpus Inscr. 
Andicarum. Yor the documents belonging to all the other 
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numerous rages a great deal reniains to be done. ‘Though 
the Julian Antiquary, the Bpigraphia Indion, and the later 
‘volumes of the Journ, As. Soe, of Bengal contain, perhaps, 
‘4 hundred or more inscriptions of the later rulers of Kanauj, 
of the Palas, Senas, the kings of Nepal, the Kalachuris, 
Chandellas, and Paramiras, und of other less notable 
families, in good editions and with good reproductions, 
there are several hundreds noticed or given in insufficient 
facsimiles in the Archwological Survey Reports of India. 
‘A number of tours will have to bo undertaken in order to 
collect the fresh materials, and the work will tako years, 

‘Ay regards the operations falling under the third head, 
the excavations, it is ible to deny that little has 
Boon done beyond what might be called “prospecting.” 
A vory considerable number of Stupas have no doubt boen 
‘opened, rifled of their deposits, and searched for inscriptions, 
Surface diggings and mall clearings have also been made 
‘und archwological wolls havo been sunk, us Sir A. Cunning- 
hous Reports show, in many of the ancieut mounds wud 
fiolds of ruins, But really scientific excavations, os under- 
stood at present, which lay bare the whole of the monuments 
or sitos to be explored, have been attempted only in vory 
fow placos, ox at Sanchi, Gaya, Bharahut, Amarivatt, 
Tuggayyapota, aud quite recently at Bbattiproly, and in 
the Kankali ‘Tila at Mathur, In all these casos only 
singlo monuments or small groups have been attacked, 
which, with a single exception, are not situated in the 
‘ancient oontres of civilization, bat either in isolated positions 
or in towns, which have sprang up and become fimous 
aus places of pilgrimage in consequence of the existonce 
of the monuments, And all the monuments excavated 
Belong (again with one exception) solely to the Buddhists, 
who were, ns recent researches have shown more and more 
clearly, by no’ means the oldest nor the only important 
sect of ancient India. 

‘The reasons which have induced the Indian archwologists 
to pay less attention to excavations than to the other 
‘Drauches of their work, are clear enough and perfectly 
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sufficient, It was, no doubt, their first duty to ascertain 
and register the localities where the historical remains are 
found, and to make known the monuments still visible on 
tho surface. And the costliness of extensive excavations 
‘maie it advisable either merely “to prospect ” or to attempt 
full exploration only in such places where suocess was 
fan absolute certainty. 

‘The results, which even these restricted operations have 
yielded, undeniably poasoss a very high value. ‘They have 
extended our knowledge of Indian art yery considerably.~ 
‘They have brought to light many hundreds of epigraphio 
documents, somo of which, like those on the Jaina sculptures 
aro of the first importance for the political and 
ory of India, while othors, like the inscriptions 
inttiprola relio caskets, and the masons! alphabet 























hut, permit, 
us now to ascribe with confidence a high antiquity to the 
important Jitakn texts, Thin undeniable and great accor 
in certainly a strong argument in fayour of further 
excavations, But I boliove that a still stronger case may 
be mado out for their continuation on a definite plan, 
framed in accordance with the experiences. gained, and 
with the most pressing wants of Indian historical research, 

A real progress with the reconstruction of Indian history 
ean only be made if new authentic documents aro obtained, 
much as aro older than Aéoka’s, ns well ay such os will fill: 
up the great gapx which occur in the second and first 
centuries 1.0. and in the third and fourth centuries a.n. 
And such will bo only found underground, nnd partly only 
At a considerable depth. ‘Tho expectation that inscriptions 
of the times of the first two Mauryns, and of tho dynasties 
which preceded them in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
may and will turn up, is, T-think, by no means unfounded. 
Both the literary and the palwographio evidence shows 
that the art of writing was known und extensively practised 
in India for several centuries before Aéoka's times, and 
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thore are even some inscribed coins, which cannot be later 
than the fourth contury. To theso belong certainly the 
Persian Sigloi, with countormarks in Kharoshthi and 
Brahmi, discovered by Mr. Rapson, and very probably 
some of the native Indian coins found by Sir A. Cunningham 
at Taxila, Eran, and in other ancient sites. Moreover, the 
probability that writing was used, not only for marking 
coins but for longer inscriptions, becomes vory strong, 
through certain stories contained in the Buddhist eanon, 
‘Tho Jatakas tell us that kings inscribed “the laws of the 
Kurusy” the maxims of good government, and versos of 
their own composition on gold plates, and that even 
merchants perpetuated the record of their family history 
in the sme manner; and the Muhivagga spesks of 
proclaimed thief, whose name was put up in the royal 
‘palace, Such statements certainly point to the conclusion 
that the times when they woro written wore not destitute 
of opigraphio documents, and tho works in which they 
scour appear to be older than the third contury. With 
respect to the other two poriods mentioned, which full 
after Agoka’s: times, thero can be no doubt; that they were 
rich in epigruphio documents, und that romnants will turn 
up if they are looked for in the right places. At prosgnt 
‘Worpossess barely a dozen inscriptions from the second and 
first contaries v.c., and the period from 200-350 a.p. is for 
Upper India almost « blank. 

‘The answer to the question where our desiderata may be 
expected to turn up and should be looked for, can only be 
that the search for them must be instituted in those fields of 

wsins which the Archieological Survey has proved to be the 
Casa the capitals of tho anciont empires, or of great 
sentres of the national life, Such sites are chiefly found 
in Upper India, whero their number is so great that 
their exploration cannot possibly be undertaken at once, 
even if the Government of India could be induced to 
sanction us large un expenditure on archwological work 
‘4s the sums allotted to the Survey in its pulmiest days. 
Te a practical result is to bo attained, a selection must be 
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mnie, and a few of those places be chosen for thorough 
excavations whore the results aro likely to be most im- 
portant, And I believe that it will be amply sufficient 
if I point out three, ‘oue for each of the great territorial 
divisions of Upper Iudia, and briefly give my opinion about 
their respective merits, 

‘The most important historical sito in the whole of Tudia 
is, without a question, Patna-Pataliputea, which was tho 
seat of the Government of India in the days of the Nundas 
and Manryas (between oa, 420-195 1,c.), and probably the 
capital of an important kingdom even in much later times, 
Tt seoms most wonderful that the numerous ruins in such 
 placo should have remained unexeavated for so long « 
time. The reason probably is that the first surveyors 
believed the ancient buildings to have beon swopt away 
by the river. But now both Sir A. Cunningham und Dr. 
Waddell, tho latest authoritios on the historieal remains 
of Patna, though differing in details, agree that tho ruins 
of tho palaces of the Nundus and of Asoka, and those of 
tho other buildings described by tho Chinese pilgrims, are 
traceable. Moreover, Dr. Waddell points out a number 
of workable plicos, in which ancient sculptures have beon 
found and are still being found. This is suffidient to justify 
fan attempt at thorough excavations, which, if carried on 
with the necessary care and porseverunee, will tio doubt: 
place tho ancient history of India on w much’ sounder aud 
more solid basis, 

Next in importance would be the continuation of the 
explorations at Mathur, and thorough excavations in the 
ruins of Shah Deri or Tuxila. With respect to Muthurd, 
the important finds of Pandit Bhugvinlal, tho results 
obtuined by Sir A. Cunningham and by Dr. Burgess, and 
the splendid success of Dr. Fithrer in 1889-01, which put 
the history of the Jaina sect into altogether « now light, do 
Hot leave the slightest doubt that its numerous untouched 
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or superficially explored mounds will yisld a great store 
of important inscriptions and valuable sculptures. Their 


persistent and careful exploration will certainly throw light 
on the dark period between 200-350 av, and bring 
additions to the inseriptions of the second and first conturies 
1.0, Possibly it may also produce something for the period 
before Asoka, as the Greck accounts prove the existence 
of the worship of Krshna in the fourth centary n.c. 
Perhaps a search, instituted in the accessible parts of the 
Katra Mound, under which lies inter alia the old temple 
of Keéava, may lead to discoveries which are of importance 
for tho history of Vaishnavism. 

‘The solection of Shah Deri or Taxila for operations in the 
Panjab seoms advisable for many reasons. Its ruins, among 
which Sir A. Cunningham? has truced fifty-five Stupas, 
twenty monasteries, and nine temples, extend over six 
square miles, and are, according to the same authority, in 
fa better state of preservation than those of any old town 
in the Panjab. Even with the “ prospecting” undertaken 
hitherto, they have furnished various very important in- 
soriptions, like the Society’s famous copper-plate of Patika, 
fs woll as numerous highly interesting sculptures, among 
thou, uccording to Sir A. Cunningham, the only real Greck 
column ever found in India, and » large number of vory 
‘valuable coins, some of which are inscribed with legends 
in tho oldest Kharoshthi and Brahma characters, and 
probably belong to the end of the fourth century. To 
these points may be added that, according to numerous 
Passages of the Buddhist canon, Taxila was the greatest 
university of India during the fth and fourth centuries 
2c, and possibly earlier, to which even the Brahmans 
and Kshatriyas of Benares and Eastern India flocked in 
order. to study the three Vedas and the eighteen branches 
of science under world-renowned teachers, and that also 
the Greok authors bear witness to its wealth and importance. 
‘The site of such a city, which besides was for a long time 
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under Greck rule, will, if patiently and carefully explored, 
in all probability yield results important for the history of 
various periods, 

‘The circumstances stated furnish, it scems to me, good 
yeasons for muking an effort to secure the continuation 
of the archseological and epigraphic work in India. And 
if it is decided to make such un effort, the points to whicl 
particular prominence ought to be given aro, in my 
opinion— 

(1) The maintenance of an Archeological Survey, with 
it least one duly qualified officer for each of tho larger 
territorial divisions, especially for those of Upper India. 

(2) The necessity of employing these Archological 
Surveyors both to fill up the gaps left in the work of 
former years (mentioned above under heads 1-2), and to 
carry on thorough and scientific excavations, which, in the 
first instance, should be restricted to the most important site 
in euch provinee (whethor that proposed aboye or some 
othor found to be more suitable on further considoration), 
and should be continued until tho site is completely cleared. 

(8) Tho continuation of the epigraphic work, particularly 
in Madras, under a compotont Epigraphist, who should 
‘ho, us under the present arrangements, edit the Kpigraphia 
Indica, tho future existence of which periodical ought like 
Wise to bo nssured, 

(4) In addition it would be, perhaps, advisable to call 
attention to the fact that the consultation of experts ot 
of the Asiatic Societies of India and England, with 
reference to the work of the Archeological Surveyors, 


would be most beneficial and important for the duo progrest 
of their work, 
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1, Rasoxa on Luvna. 


Netherelay House, Taunton, 
April 24th, 1895. 


Drax Sin,—In @ short article at p. 466, vol. xlvii 
Zeitachrift d. D.M.G., Dr. Babler proves that the word 
Lajuka or Rajuka, used in Asoka's edicts to denote sme 
high official, is w shortened form of Rajjuggahaka (=Skr. 

» and that the title was derived 
in question was 
omployed (probably among other things) in measuring 
ficlds with a rope for the purpose of assessing them to 
land revenue, then, as now, one of the most important dutics 
of officials in India. This derivation seems on all grounds 
‘point out a curious con~ 
‘an official title atill existing. As is well 
known, the native official in a collector's office (and 
in many other offices also) is still known by the title of 
“Serishtadar,” as it is commonly written. This is the 
Pervian phrase, 19.25) sari riskla dir, literally “he 
‘who holds the end of a rope.” We have been accustomed 
to regard the word as meaning “one who conducts or rules 
the sarrishta,”” and the term “‘sarrishta” is now commonly 
used to imply an office or department. But by what fur- 
fetched metaphor it came to have this meaning I never 
could understand, ‘The matter seems now clear. 
Buhler rightly denies to Todar Mal, the great finance 
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minister of Akbar, the honour of having invented the 
modern land-revenue system of India. He, of course, 
merely modified and improved a system which had been 
in existence for centuries before his time. But he probably 
found the old Prakrit term rajuka in common use, and 
naturally enquired into its meaning, which he forthwith 
translated into Persian mri rivita dar, It”is truo that 
modern sarishtadar’s daties are no longer confined to 
settlement work, nor does he often condescend to hold the 
rope himself. But the rope is still uscd for measuring 
lands in settlement procoodings, where it has not been 
superseded by the bamboo daggi, or the more scientific 
Gunter's chain, and Dr. Bihler’s explanation is undoubtedly 
the solution of the puzzlo which has exercised so many 
English officers in India, why tho highly respectable. on 
experienced head of  Inrgo olfico should be dosignated 
by tho simplo title of “one who holds tho end of a rope.” 
—Yours traly, 





Joux Brawes. 


2 Vipvapmans Prrawa, 


Tn the letter from Mons, Louis de la Valléo Poussin, in 
our last issuo, readers are requested to correct the following 
misprints — 
P. 435, lines 18, 28, for Tapiis road Tupis, 
p. 436, line 6, w» corteot collect. 
» Tine 29 » Kangika ,,  Knuyika, 





9 Ancumovoo1caL Reseanon. 


Sm,—The discussion of Hofrath G. Buklor’s proposals 
4s to fatare Arcbwological Research in Indin ended without 
any definite voto of our meoting on June 11th; and I 
myself, speaking late and pressed for time, could say little. 
Thave, therefore, the honour to offer the fol 


i rks 
‘in black and white ssi Tipe 
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The first point in the matter is, that in the presont state 
of Indian finance the Government of India cannot be 
expected to spend much money on research, 

‘Who seoond is, that any researches carried out by othor 
machinery are likely to be unsystomatic in execution, and 
still more in record, esposially in tho case of excavations. 
These, if not most carefully planned and supervised, are 
apt to obliterate more than they bring to light. And unless 
their record is kept, at the pit’s mouth, by a skilled observer, 
what is brought to light might often much better have 
boon left ander the kindly protection of the eurth, until 
time and funds wore available for deliberate and thorough 
research. It happons that sinall objects aro overlooked or 
stolen by the coolios; that the exact position of objects 
found escapes obsorvation, or is even misstated ; and that 
hoavy materials, such as sculptares or walls, are loft exposed, 
and destroyed, misappropriated, or injured by more weathor~ 
wear, All thoso things have happoned within my own 
‘experionce, and in that of many other mombers of our 
Socioty, I neod only touch upon the obvious probability of 
‘wusto of money. 

What has chiefly to be considered is how the risk of 
fruitless or mischiovous research is to bo, ax far ax possible, 
led, ut reduoed exponso, until better days come, 

In quoting Hofrath Bibler’s paper T must, of course, 
trust to memory; and write subject to correction. But 
his principal point, as I take it, is that thero should 
be in each province an officer acting as the archioo- 
logical adviser of Government; without consulting whom 
(a) No expenditure of public funds on urchwological research, 

should be sanctioned. 

(0) No object of archwological interest in the possession 
(or under tho control) of Government should be 
disposed of. 

(0). No exeavation, or other research, likely to alter the 
condition or position of any such object should bo 
encouraged by any public servant, even in regard 
to places and objeots not, direetly under such eontrol, 
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() And through whom all such researches should, as far as 
possible, be reported to the Provincial Goverament, 

This proposal, ina general way, appeared to have had 
the approval of the meeting. It is eminently practicable, 
fas might be expected from a scholar distinguished, amongst 
those who knew him well, for administrative skill and 
intimate knowledge of district and political business in the 
mofussil. 

In a province where financial exigencies provent tho 
appointment of w special Archmologival Surveyor, it may 
frequently be found possible to ussign the duties of the 
office to some qualified officer of the Revenue, Educational, 
or Public Works Departmont, “in addition to his own 
duties,” with or without addition to his personal salary j 
but, of course, with » propor establishment and accom 
modution, which need not be vory costly. 

Only thos who have very lately served in Tndia can 
Know how much the work of the past has inoreased. general 
interost and individual acquirements, in arcliwology ax in 
othor sciences, amongst Hor Majesty's sorvants in that 
country. In the departments named the average lovel of 
wequirement in such mutters is such as would have earned 
special notice only twenty years ago, I um speaking hero 
especially of Archwology, which comes most home to their 
officers. Other branches of science ure more in the way 
of those of other departments, though there ix no branch 
of tho sorvice without antiquaries, particularly numismal 
‘There are, indeed, competent scholars outside of the services 
but their presence only requires acknowledgment here, a8 
an archiological officer of Government must necessarily 
be its servant, and under its full control, The business 
is one which could not, I think, be properly assigned evon 
to the local learned sovietios. 

I need not here discuss the duties of an archmological 
surveyor, well enough ascertained by experience, wor the 
methods of research which he should adopt, nor even the 
fields of operation. Enough about these matters was said 
at the meeting of the Lith of June by other speakers. 
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But there is one point of detail too often neglected in 
India, and that is the’ necessity of recording possession 
and proper custody of such objects as sculptures. ‘Theso 
are not unfroquently brought into offices, courts, gardens 
of publio buildings, oF store-yands, fit enough to hold them, 
fat least for @ time, But it commonly happons that they 
fare simply left there, and not entered in tho stock-books 
as Government property; for the custody of which sone 
particular public servant ia responsible, In consequence, 
their provenanee and ownership soon become mere matter 
of tradition amongst underlings; and they are too often 
tmislaid or misappropriated, 

Te should be a standing ordor of all departments that 
such objects should be entered in the stock-books, just ws 
much as office chairs and tables worth » fow rupeos, and 
copy of the entry sent to the Arohwological Surveyor. 





W, F. Sixctate, 





Tune 12th, 1895. 
To the Secretary of the Boyal Aviat Society. 


4, Tar Tarss, 


The Homestead, Bornes. 
Tth July, 1895. 


Dear Sre—With reference to the paper recently read 
before the Society on tho aubject of the Jain religion, 
it may be of interest to members to have the following 
translation of the opening words of the 10ith Sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya 

“Thus haye I heard, Once on a time the Blessed One 
‘wus dwelling among the Sukyas in Siragima. Now it was 
at this time that Nigantha Natupatta bad just died at 
Piva. By reason of his death the Niganthas were broken 
up, divided into two camps; filled with dissension and 
contention, and were always wounding one another with 

sak 1808. o 
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biting words, such as'—You don’t understend this 
‘Dootrine and Rule; I do, How can you understand thi 
Doctrine and Rule? Your conduct is crooked, mine 
upright, What I say is to the point; what you say is 
irrelevant, You say last whut ought to be said first; ond 
‘You say first what ought to be suid last, I have refuted 
ur theses; your errors ure exposed; you are put to 
me. Begone and purge yourself of your errors; or 
defend yourself if you can,’ Indeed, the followers of 
Nigantha Nataputta appear to have gone to any lengths 
short of murder. As for those disciples of Nigantha 
mutta who were of the laity and wore the white robo 
[of the layman], they, 100, were sick and disgusted and in 
revolt against the following of Niguntha Nitoputts, as 
with an ill-proached nd ill-taught Doctrine and tule, 
Jeading not to salvation, offering no asylum, not proclaimed 
by a Very Buddha, a broken shrine, in whieh was no 
refuge.” 

Unfortunately the Sutta gives no further details; and 
Buldbaghom’s commentary is wilont on the subject of 
Nigayha Natapatta—Youra faithfully, 























Ronewr Cuarwens. 
Ta the Seerctary of the Raya Aulathe Soeaty, 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 
~ (April, May, June, 1899.) 


1, Guxanar Muzrixos ov tHe Rovat Astanio Socirry, 


9th April, 1895.—Mr. B. L. Brandreth (Hon. Treasurer) 
in the Chair, 
‘Tt was announced that— 
Captain Bower, 
Professor P. Sunderam Pillai, 
‘Mr. Walter Lupton, LOS, 
‘The Rey. F. B. Shawe, 
Dr. Ed. Miiller, and 
Syed Muhommed Latif 
hha been elected members of the Soviety. 
Mr. G, Phillips, MLR.AS, read a paper ou “ Mabuan's 
desi ‘of Bengala.”” ‘The paper appears in the present 
umber, 


7th May, 1895, Annual Mecting—Lord Reny (President) 
fn the Ohain. 











608 ros ov Tm QVAREER 
Professor T. W. Rhys Davids (Scoretary) read! the 
Reroer or THe Couxct, rox Tire rear 1804. 


Tho Council regrets to have to report the loss, by death 
or retirement, during the year 1894, of the following 
twenty-seven ordinary members :— 


‘There have died— 


1, Mr. Brinn Houghton Hodgeon, 
2. Mr. Walter Hooper, 

8. Mons. Terrien de Lacouperie, 
4. Sir Austen Layard, 

5, The Rev. Dr. R, Morris, 

6. General Maclagan, 

7. Mr. G. 'T, Beppe, 

8. Kavi Raja Shymal Das, 

9, Prof. Robertson Smith, 

10. Sir H. Verney, 

11. Colonel Walsh, 

12. Lord Wentworth, 

13. Colonel Holroyd. 


There have resigned— 


1. Mr, T, Adkins, 
2, The Rev. ©. O. Brown, 
3. Mr. HH. Batts, 
4. Mr. A. Constable, 
5. Mr. W. Davies, 
6. Mr. W, J. Dickson, 
7. Sir Lepel Griffin, 

8. Mr. W. Heinemann, 
9. Mr. G. H, Hoffmann, 
10. Mons. 0. Mont 

11. Mr, Rees Phillips, 

12. Mr. W, Richer, 

13. Sir R. Temple, 

14. Vidya Bhaskar Pandit Lal Chandra. 





i 
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On the other band, the following thirty new members 
have been elected :— 


Mr. G. R. S. Mead, 

‘The Rey. A. Kluht, 

‘The Rev. T. Witton Davies, 
|. Mrs, Plimmer, 





. Prof. Sanjiban Ganguli, 
, Prof. Serge D’Oldenburg, 


10. Mr. A. 0. Taylor, 


|. Sardar Sir Atar Singh, 
. General G. G. Alexander, 


13. Mr. R. Stevenson, 


. Captain P, R. Gurdon, 
5. Munshi Debiprasad, 


16, Prof, James Gray, 


22, Mr. HL. 


. Mr. 0. H. Wylde, 
|. Mr. J. M’Crone Dowie, 
. Mr. E. D. Muclagan, 

). Mr. B, Rose, 

. Mr. E. D. Ross, 

‘elgon Wright, 
. Colonel G. A. Jacob, 





24, Mr. B. A. Coleridge, 
25. Mr. A. J. May, 


j. Mr. M. N. Dutt, 


97. Mr. 0. A. Fox, 


1. Mr. E. D. H. Fraser, 


29, Mr. Bickford-Smith, 
20 is 


|. Mdme. Ragozin. 


One subscribing library, the Philadelphia Mercantile, has 
resigned; and three others, the Columbia College, New York, 
the Ziirich Town Library, and the Geological Society, have 
‘become subscribers. 








Since January of this year we have farther lost by death 
‘the following three members : 


1, Mr, Hyde Clarke, 
2. Sir W. Mackinnon, 
3, Sir Heory Rawlinson. 





On the other hand, there have been elected the following 
twenty members: — 


1, The Rev. W. G, Shollabear, 

2, Miss Kennedy, 

3, Major Livermore, 

Mr. 0. Otto Blagdon, 

Mr, Kunwar Kushal Pal Sinha, 
‘Mr. H. Raynbird, 

The Rey. J. J. Bumbridge, 
Mr. G, Phillips, 

Mr. Diwan Tok Chand, 

10. Mra. Bode, 

11, Mr. A. Nicholson, 

12, Prof. E, Miiller, 

13. The Rey, F. B. Shawe, 

14, Prof. P. Sundoram Pillai, 

15. Osptain Bower, 

16, Mr, W. Lupton, 

17. Syed Muharamed Latif, 

18, Mr. Pervival Lowell, 

19, Mr. H. Peatling, 

20. ILH, the Maharaja of ‘Travancore. 


SRnsas 


Four libraries hava also bocome subscribing members, #0 
that the total up'to date comes to 514, which is the largest 
number of members and subscribers that the Society has 
had since its formation, * 

Tt may be well to’ recall the fact that in the first year 
pf the Society's existence there wore 217 paying members 
‘That number gradually dropped, with some spasmodic 
increases, till in 1874 it had fallen to 183, and in 1876 
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to its lowest point, namely 143. It then gradually rose, 
with slight fluctuations, till in the year under review 
‘was 281, or very nearly double the lowest point of eighteon 
yeara ago. To ascertain the full number of members and 
‘subscribers it is necessary to add the Honorary Members, 
the Compounding Members, and the Library Members. 

‘Tho number of Honorary Members remained stationary 
at betweon. thirty and thirty-five for many years, and 
has now been permanently fixed at thirty, and oddly 
enough the number of Compounders on oar books in sny 
fone year has but very slightly varied. They were 111 in 
the Society’e first year, 98 thirty years afterwards, in 1864, 
and 106 last year, after another lapse of thirty years. 

‘The pormiasion to become subscribing members was only 
granted to libraries in 1889. Since then the number of 
adheronta under this head bas steadily, if slowly, increased 
till it stood on the Ist of January at 28, and is now 42, 
‘There are also between fifty and sixty other libraries which 
purchase our Journal through the booksellers without giving 
us their names. All sach sales were, for many years = 
porquisite of the publisher, us were also the advertisements. 
‘The receipts from these sources appearing this year in 
the Socioty’s accounts amount to £181 6s. Ld. ‘The unused 
copies of the Society's Jouroal, that is, those not ised 
to subscribers, were also formerly a perquisite of the 
publishers. ‘These are now all stored on the Society's 
Promises, and a rogular stock-book is kept ax a record of 
the Society's property in this respect. 

"The accounts also show an amount of £400 placed on 
deposit, and £200 withdrawn from deposit. The remaining 
sum of £200 has been invested in the purchase of £177 
Midland 3 por cont. Debenture Stocks, and a farther £50 
has been deposited in the Post Office Savings Bank. | This 
Dringg the capital account of the Society up to £1170. 
‘That account stood in 1887 at £1200, but had been reduced 
chiefly by the very heavy expenditure on repairs and 
cepecially on the roof, rendered necesary at the expiration 
Of the iease of the Society’s rooms by the terms of the 
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Tease, Tt was vory desirable to replace the amount ns soon 
as the Society's finances allowed; and the Council ix glad 
that it has been able to do s0, so nearly, during the year 
1894. This year the Council have more than made up 
the full original amount of £1200 by placing another £50 
to the credit of the Society’s deposit account in the Post 
Office Sayings Bank, so that tho total capital account 
Row stands ut £1220—and this has been done without 
withdrawing any sums from the expenditure on the 
Journal or the Library. P 

‘Tho printing of tho Journal and illustrations cost this 
Your £324, us against £318 last year; and the accounts 
again show a heavy expenditure on the library, mot so 
much, indeed, as last year, but much more than the amounts 
the Council was able to spond in previous years. 

The following table will show the total amounts spent 
‘on the library for the years 1850-1804 
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‘Tho Council rogrots that tho expenditure on this head 
for this year shows #0 amall an amount for now books, 
It will be seon that the principal item ia on necount of 
the now catalogue. But now that the cataloguo has beon 
completely paid for, moro funds will be available for new 
books. ‘The Council hopes to utilize the sum so set freo to 





secure copies of all standard works as they from time to time 


‘Appear, ‘To fill up the gaps of former years is a moro serious 
task, but part of the money the Council is now able to vote 
each year ean be dovotod to this end. The other items 
of expenditure call for little remark. ‘The Council havo 
thought it expedient to provide new stair carpets, which 
hud not been renewed for many years, and the other items 
fare fixed charges, which vary but little from year to 
year. ‘Th usual statoment of accounts is submitted for 


inspection. 
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Tho Council has to report that the Oriental Translation 
Fund, started by Mr, Arbuthnot’s generous example, has 
steadily progressed. Mr, Tawnoy’s translation of the Katha 
Kosa, for which Mr. Arbuthnot has himself provided the 
fands, hus now appeared; and Prof. Thibaut’s translation of 
the Pafica-dagt, the costs of which are defrayed by am 
anonymous friend, and Prof. Cowell's translation of tho 
Harsha Carita, towards which Lord Northbrook contributes 
£100, and Mr. Boscawen's volume of Assyrian Texts are 
well in hand. 

‘Tho Council has to regret tho death of four of their 
Houorary Members— 


Prof, Dillmann, 
Prof. Whitney, 
Brugech Pasha, and 
Prof, Darmosteter. 





In their place the Council recommends the election of — 


Prof, Naville, 

M. Barth, 

Prof. Tiele, 

Prof, F, H. Miller, and 
Prof. Donner. 





By the rules of the Society five gentlemen, of whom two 
aro re-cligible, retire from the Council, that is to say = 
By seniority— 
Sir Raymond West, K.O.LE. 
Mr. Delmar Morgan. 


By least attendance— 
Gol. Plunkett, RE. 


‘Mr. Chalmers, and 
‘The Rey. O. J. Ball, M.A. 
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In their place the Council recommends the eleotion of — 
Sir Raymond West, 
Mr. Delmar Morgan, 
Mr. Baveridge, 


Mr. Robert Sewell, and 
Mr. Henry Morris. 


Under Rule 16 Professor Sayoo and Professor Legge 
retire from the Vice-Presidency. The Council recommends 
their re-election for another term of three years. 

‘The Council recommends the election of Sir W. W. 
Hunter as Vieo-President of the Society. 


Sir Raymond West, K.O.LE., LL.D, said: My Lord, 
Tadies and Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in moving 
the adoption of a report at once 90 satisfuctory und 80 
businesslike. It must be gratifying to the members of 
the Society to find that it is in a better position, financially 
and otherwise, than it has been for many yours, and eyed. 
than it was when it was started, with so great a flourish 
of trumpets, many yours ago, ‘There is one expression, 
indeed, to which I would take exception, the one which 
speaks of a large expenditure on the Library. I do not 
think that the accounts show what T should call « large 
expenditure on this head, and I trust that the funds of 
the Society will enable us in future years to increase very 
considerably the sats we ean devote to the Library. 

In looking over our financial position we shall not, I 
hope, ever overlook the great importance to the Society 
of s high level of value in the contributions to ita Journal. 
It is only in recent years that the Council have ventured, 
first to isso a quarterly journal and afterwards to take 
the whole publishing arrangements into their own hands. 
Both these steps have been crowned with « large measure 
of smecess. 

The very substantial Journal of the year 1894 contains 
twenty-four longer articles, apart from the shorter notes, 
Teviows, and correspondence, ‘These form, I think, a very 


aw 
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interesting and useful portion of our yearly volume, and 
might oven, especially as regards the book notices, be wisely 
increased. ‘The longer articles are, it is to be hoped, each 
and all of interest to the students of the particular branch 
dealt with; bat I should wish to direct your attention 
to some of them that seem to me personally of particular 
interest, ‘There is the article by Mr. Granville Browne 
onan old Persisn commentary on the Kurin, which is one 
of the earliest specimens of Persian prose as yet mado 
known to scholars, ‘Then there is Mr. Robert Chalmers's 
text and translation of @ very early document, probably 
as old as the fourth century ¥.c., on Indian Caste ; and with 
this may be mentioned Miss Foley’s account of a similar 
Sutta of like age, illustrating the psychological basis 
of Buddhist Ethics, ‘Then we have Professor Sayeo's article 
on the very ancient inscriptions from Van, in continuation 
of series of similar articles, in which he has Inid before 
the Society all that is known on these the earliest historical 
documents of the region now often called Armenia. My 
friend Prof. Biller and Mr, Rapson have given us articles 
founded on. the remains of a great native scholar—I mean 
Bhagvaalal Tndraji, an honorary member of this Society— 
and dealing with archeological and numismatic questions of 
great importance for the early history of India. Professor 
Macdonell, of Osford, has discussed two ancient Indian 
logends found in an old MS. of Shadgurusishyas and Mr. 
‘Waddell hus given us no less than four articles dealing with 
‘Tibetan Lamaism und Buddhist Archmology. Finally, 
Mr, Beveridge, for so many yeurs a distinguished momber 
and for some time President of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
whose accession to the number of our working members 
We are glad to welcome, has given us a full: account of 
hitherto unpublished work, in Persian, on the history 
of Muhammadan India, entitled the Khaligat-at-Tawartih. 
‘All these articles are founded on historical material now 
for the first time mado accessible to scholars, and are, 
therefore, real contributions to existing knowledge, not 
ruerely discussions about what ia already known, This, 
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T venture to think, is precisely the sort of work which wo 
desire to seo in our Journal, and it is to my mind not a 
subject for regret, but the reverse, that so much of the work 
done hus relation to India. 

General Pearse, O.B., had much pleasure in seconding 
the adoption of the Report. He felt that the Council hud 
made the best uso possible of the very limited means at the 
disposal of the Society, and begged to express his entire 
agreement with the words that had fallen from Sir Raymond 
‘West with regard to the articles in the Journal. 

‘The President, in putting the resolution to the meeting, 
said: Iam glad to be able to express my own thanks, 
and the thanks of the Society, to the writers of the in- 
teresting papers in the Journal, and to those who have at 
our meetings put before us valuable evidence of their 
reeearches in yarious fields of learning. We oan, iniecd, 
congratulate ourselves on the progress the Society is making. 
But our feelings should not merely be those of self-com- 
placeney. Indeed, we should guard against that, and rather 
compare our position with that of other countries who 
dave such a smaller stake than our own in Oriental matters, 
but whose activity is so much greater. In that) respect 
tho Government will, I hope, take advantage of one 
opening which lies before it. A bill for the reconstruction 
of the University of London will very shortly be introduced 
in the House of Lords. And I have good reason to expect 
that the new body will be in every respect an Imperial 
University with an Oriental School not unworthy of our 
Srout Empire in the East, so that those Oriental acholars 
‘who have hitherto too often worked without suitable reward 
could receive due recognition for their luhours, It is to be 
regretted that our Governments, both at home and in India 
—Vhilst the doctrine that the State, in higher educational 
matters, should leave everything to privute initiative and 


support, is 40 universally being disearded—should still <0 
often adhere to. it where i 
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attached to it will be a credit to our nation and x centre 
of original and valuable research, Meanwbile it is « matter 
of legitimate pride to this Society that it has striven for 
so many years, and with so great a measure of success, to 
keep the lamp of Oriental learning alight in England. 

‘he resolution was then put, and carried unanimously. 

Dr. Rost, Chairman of the Library Committee, moved 
that in Role 67, instead of the words “The Council may, 
under special circumstances, suspend the operations of Rules 
64 and 65," there should be read “May authorize the 
Secretary and Librarian to suspend, under special cireum- 
stances, the operation of Rules 64 and 65.” 

Sir Raymond West seconded the adoption of this slight 
Alteration. Tt had already received the careful attention of 
the Library Committee of the Council, and would, no 
Aoubt, huve the effect of making the Library more useful 
to the members of the Society. 

‘The resolution was adopted. 








Mr. Vircband R. Gandhi read a paper on the “History 
and Religion of the Jains.” 

He said the old error that the Jains were a scot or off- 
shoot of the Buddhists was now universally abandoned by: 
European scholars. ‘The Nigantha Nataputta mentioned in 
tho Pali Pitakas os a contemporary and opponent of the 
Buddha, who died a fow years before him, bus been rightly 
identified with the Mahavira Vardhamina, the founder of 
the Jain community. ‘Their own records showed that ho 
was a Kshatriya of the Jaatri clan, and Jiatri would in 
Pali beoome Natha, ‘The word Nigantha, meaning “free 
from ties,” that is, the tics of the world, is an epithet still 
often applied to the Jain monks, It was true that among 
the Gucohas, into which the Jain monks were divided, there 
‘was ono, the Nigantha Gaccha, which ceased to be so called 
fit the ninth in Iineal descent from teacher to pupil from 
Mahavira, But the name was only changed from Nigentha 
to Kotikn to celebrate the fast that the chiefs of the Jain 
community in. the ninth Patta (or spiritual generation) 
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had repeated a Koti, that is, ten million times the Sirya 
Mantra, a mystical invocation of the sun called by that 
name, Theneeforward the Gaocha received the epithet 
Kotika, but it was none the Jess also Nigantha. The 
lecturer then explained the doctrine of non-resistance which 
has made the Jains so peace-loving and law-abiding a people. 
He also compared the Juia doctrine of the soul with that 
of the Vedantists on the one hand and the Buddhists on 
the other, showing that the Jains, in accordance with their 
Anckanta Vide, or method of looking ut both sides of the 
question, had always steored a middle cours, In conclusion 
he touched on some points of Jain ethics, espocially: om- 
phasizing the tone of moroy which pervades their writings, 
and which was well exomplitied by tho formula of the 
Prati Karmana daily repeated, “I forgive all I 
T ask all living things to forgive me. 
followed by a discussion, in which General Pearse, Mr, I. 
Baynes, Prof. Bendull, Mr. Raynbird, De, Leituer, Mr, 
Boveridge, and Prof. Rhys Davids took part. 
11th Tune, 1895. 
Tt was announced that— 

Mr. St, George Lane-Fox-Pitt, 

Mr. Poroy M. Sykes, and 

Mr. Virehand R. Gandhi 
hd been elected members of the Society, 

‘Tho Secretory rend a paper by Hofrath Buhler, of Vienna, 
on “Past and Future Archwological Researches in India.” 
A discussion followed, in which Dr. Leitner, Mr, R, Sewell, 
and Mr. W. F, Sineluir took part. 

‘The paper appears in the present number, 
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THT. Osrrvany Norrcr. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, Bart.—As it is understood that 
Biography of our Late Director and ex-President will be 
shortly published by a most competent authority, this notice 
Will be restricted to the relations of the deceased with this 
Soviety, and his Tinguistic, and archmological, Inbours. 
‘We have, indeed, lost the most illustrious of our members, 
who hus left an imperishable memory in our Journal. 
4x45 1908, “ 
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‘Tho Council has decided not to fill up the post of Dircotor, 
ccoupied in succession by Colobroke, Hayman Wilson, and 
Rawlinson, till someone worthy to rank with these heroes 
‘appears, 

Sir Henry Rawlinson wont out to India round the Cape 
in 1827, in the same ship with Sir John Malcolm, Governor 
of Bombay. His first period of employment in Persia was 
from 1833 to 1839. He was nt Cabil, and Candahir in 
Afghanistan during the first Afghan war, in 1841-1842. 
Ho was at Culoutta in tho Autumn of 1843, and proceeded 
thonco to his new appointment of Political Agent at 
Baghdad, in Turkish Arabia, Wo published his account 
of the Inscriptions of Behistiin in the Journal of tho Royal 
Asintio Society in 1846, before he became a member of the 
Society. 

Ho was lected a Member of this Society in 1847, and 
Dirootor in 1862, which office ho held by annual re-cloction, 
up to the dato of his death, for 33 years, Ho was Prosident 
of the Society from 1878 to May, 1881, Ho contributed 
to tho Journal eight papers of first-rate importance; but 
thoy aro but a small portion of his literary achievements, 
fas. year and a half before his death he forwarded to me a 
copy of a catalogue of his writings prepared by Professor 
Paul Haupt, and printed in the United States, comprising 
151 soparate itoms ; and in his letter to my address dated 
Sopt. 6th, 1893, he pointy out, that two important papers 
have beon omitted from thut Catalogue, Few have left 
such a roll of continuous literary activity. 

Tt must be recollected, that he was not a secluded Student, 
or the Professor of a University, or one, who closed an 
‘activo oareor in learned labour: from the date of hia landing 
in India to tho day of his death, « period of sixty-eight 
years, he was in active service, as a soldier of the Indian 
Army, an organizer of now armios in Persia, a fighting: 
member of a successful garrison at Candahér in. Afghanistan, 
@ Political ee Consul-General, and Minister Pleni- 
Potentiary, in the Empire of Turkey and Kingdom of 
Persia, « Momber of Parliament, u Member of the Oconcll 
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of India, President, Councillor, and Member of Learned 
Societies, Trustee of the British Museum ; in the year 1839, 
while the writer of this Notice was Oaptain of Eton College, 
he had obtained the modal of the Geographical Society 
he was a constant writer and speaker almost to his last 
years, He was Interproter of his Regiment in Bombay 
‘at the ago of nineteen, and when he was of the age of 83 
tho writer of this Notice felt honoured in being permitted 
to listen to his remarks on linguistic subjects, and to look 
over the pile of Manuscript notebooks, which he had accumu- 
luted from year to year, for he had the wisdom to record 
‘at once scraps of knowledge, which he gathored orally, 
to note the references to pussages of printed volumes, when 
he came upon something, worth referring to hereafter, and 
still more to reeord the points, on which ho required more 
light, It is ouly by keeping such notebooks for " Notanda, 
Legenda, Quierenda” that in this busy Epoch an all-round 
knowledge can be maintained, and our decensed friend was 
essentially a thoughtful man, one ready to import from 
his fulness to others: it must have been a strain to him 
to koop abroust with the ever-advanoing tide of expanding 
Knowledge of his favourite subjects, and it is not to be 
wonilered at, that au octogenarian man did not succeed 
in achieving a task, to which a man in his primo, betwixt 
tho ugo of 46 and 65, doos not always succeed. 

Tn tho Meetings between 1860 and 1880 ly one 
took plioo without the President asking Sir Henry 
Rawlinson to make communication on the subject of 
Cuneiform Research, or, if Sir Henry wero himself 
President, his undertaking to communicate the lust 
discovery: those were days, when we were contented with 
the drops of the comiug shower; we have the whole subject 
how at our disposal. It may bo confidently asserted, that 
in \the History of the World no greater and more 
unexpected revelation was made of buried and forgotton 
literary knowledge, than that of the Inscriptions of Persia 
and Mesopotamia, and Sir Henry Rawlinson was the leader 
of that great movement; he set the ball rolling. 
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Grotofend had indeed beon the advance-guard : he died 
in 1853, Professor Burnouf died in 1852 at the age of 
only 51; if he bad lived longer, the world would have 
boon wiser. ‘Their material wos restricted to Persepolis, but 
Burnouf's knowledge of Asiatic Ianguages enabled him 
to leave hints, which have been valuable for those, who 
‘came after him: he did not live long enough to seo the 
full glories of the Tablets at Behistin, copied by Sir Hk 
Rawlinson, consisting of Insoriptions in throe languages, 
Persian, Assyrian, and Median, unfolded, Professor Lassen 
died in 1876; ho bad published at Bonn, in Gormany, in 
1836, his Essay “Dio alt-porsischen Keil-Tnachriften” one 
month earlior than his friend Bursouf"s “Memoire sur 
eux Insoriptions Cunciformes” in Paris, ‘They were both 
Scholars of the highest eminenco, and the Memoir by 
Sir Honry Rawlinson on the groat Inscriptions of Bohistiin 
‘was not received by our Society till 1880, but the whole 
of it had boen drawn up by the Soldior-Politieal in hi 
isolated residence at Kermansha, on the frontier of Pe 
in, ignoranco of what had boon done in the way of 
Cuneiform interpretation two years previously in Europe. 
Sir Honry was not a Scholar of the type of the French 
and German University Scholars: he was a traveller, 
explorer, decipherer, and by the aid of hiv own genius an 
indopendent interpreter: he told me once, that it was bis 
familiarity with some of the rural dialects of Persia, that 
enabled him to grapple with tho Old-Persian of the time 
of Darius 

I find in my Journals of 1843, that on the 26th of 
September of that year I was invited at Caleutta by Mr. 
‘Thomason, Sooretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, to mect Major Rawlinson on his 
rowl to Baghdad to take up his office of Political Agent 
in Turkish Arabia: I remember his conversation, a he 
asked mo, then studying Sauskrit in the Colloje of Fort 
William, several intricate questions on Sunskrit Grammar, 
explaining that he was going to try to interpret some Old- 
Persian Inscriptions at Behistiin, So entirely was he in 
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advance of his Epoch, that neither I, nor any of the 
company, understood what he was after, and it was not till 
several years had passed away, and the troubles of the Sikh 
and Panjab wars of 1845-16 and 1849 were over, and 
peace had. been restored to my Province, that I understood, 
what was meant by Major Rawlinson's plan of copying 
and translating Oli-Persian Inscriptions, and the word 
Cuneiform first became to me an object of interest, whiol 
it has never ceased to be for moro than forty years. All 
the romance of these disooveries has become mere History 
now to the younger generation, but the secret, concealed 
4 many years, was unrolled bofore the very eyes of the 
few oldor survivors of tho old generation: the world 
bons the secret now, which the Greck and Roman never 
ow. 





Artem, quiv latuit Grmeos, latuitque Latinos, 
‘Nostrorum sollors extulit ingenium. 


‘Throo other honoured names connect themselves with that 
of Sir Henry Rawlinson; the bearers of those names are 
all doad, and their obituary notices uppear in the Journal 
of our Society: Edwin Norris, for thirty-five years Assistant 
Honorary Secretary and Honorary Librarian of this Society? 
he carried through the Press the important Memoirs of the 
fbsent diacoveror and decipheror, and became one of the 
chiof authorities in Cuneiform Philology ; he died in 1872, 
having. translated the third, or Median, Tablet of Behistin. 
Dr. Hintks, an Irish Clergyman, exhibited a wonderful 
aptitude for deoipherment, and materially assisted the 
progress of the discovery by his contributions to our 
Journal; he died in 1860, Mr. Henry Talbot, « private 
gentleman, greatly advanced the study by a series of papers 
in this Journal, and died in 1877. 

It is tou certain extent a misfortune to live too long 
after having made in early life a great discovery; for 
Knowledge advances, and leaves the original discoverer far 

















in the rear. At the Meeting of this Society on the 12th 
of March, our present President, Lord Reay, drew attention 
“to the great loss, which we bed auffered: “It was im- 
powible,” he said, “to exaggerate the importance for the 
“history of the development of Oriental ideas and institu- 


ions, of tho magnificent work of the decipherment of 
“the tablet at Behistin, and it was a matter of pride to 
«the Society, that the results of his remarkable discoveries 
were given to the world through the medium of the 
Society's Journal.” 

The President of the Royal Geographical Society, at © 
‘Meeting of that Society on the previous day, had expressed 
his rogrot at the loss of that Society also, mentioning that 
Sir Henry Rawlinson had received the gold medal fifty-five 
years bofore, and had been a Fellow more than fifty years. 
Te had filled the post of President of both Societies: we 
had no medal to grant him, or wo should certainly havo 
givon it to him. Sir Frederick Goldsmid bas inserted an 
obituary notice ia the April number of the Geographical 
Journal, detailing the Services, which the deceased had 
rendered to Geography. In Germany, Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son's claims to bo regarded as the first decipherer of the 
Cuneiform havo always boca allowed without hesitation, 
notwithstanding the labours of Lassen and others in the 
tame field. My friend Henri Cordier, Professor of Chinese 
at Paris, and a Honorary Member of our Society, has 
forwarded to me a printed copy of the tribute paid by 
him at a Meeting of La Société de Geographic at Paris, 
snd he quotes the opinion of Profesor Jules Oppert, of 
the College of France, extremely laudatory of the services 
of Sir Henry, of which I quote the concluding lines: “Les 
“jeunes allemands, et anglais, feignent de ne pus le eon- 
“naitre: um anglis me disait méme, qu'il n'avait jamais 
“la ane ligne de Sir Henry Rawlinson, Je lui repondis: 
“<1 muppoted just so ; because if you had read thom, your 
““* Papers would be less imperfect than they are.””” 

Str Heary was one of the two colleagues of his brother; 
the Rev. G. Rawlinson, Canon of Canterbury, in his Edition 











of the History of Herodotus, published in 1858: the Author 
in his Preface says, that “Sir Henry exercised a general 
“ supervision over the Oriental portion of the work, and lent 

his aid throughout to all that concerned the Geography, 
“ Rehnology, and History, of the Eastern Nations: without 
“ this assistance the Author would not have undertaken 
“ the work.” 

Sir Henry Rawlinson was a knight of the Prassian Order 
of Merit; associate momber of the Academy at Paris 
momber of the Academy at Munich; Hon. D.O.L, Oxford 
Hon. LL.D. Cambridge and Edinburgh; D.L, of London ; 
he reosived the Grand Cross of the Bath about five years, 
nd ho was made a Baronet about throo years, before his 
doath. Ho well deserved every honour that he obtained, 
Dut his caso is but another illustration of the neglect shown. 
by the British Governmont to litorary merits, upon which 
T commonted in the obituary of another grout veteran 
Scholar of the sume Epoch, Brian Hodgeon, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s carver in India did not exceed five years as 
4 Rogimontal Offloor: when he loft India for Persia in 
1832 he novor returned to work in that country, though 
in 1843 ho passed through Northern India on his way 
to tako up his now employment in Turkish Arabia: the 
honours, whiok ho roceived from the Stato, wore in return 
for his great political services in Central Asia, and ad- 
ministrative services in Great Britain; had ho never 
‘unveiled tho seoret of the Cuneiform Script, he would have 
received, and deservedly reovived, the samo honours. Bi 
Hodgson did a work as great for the languages of India, 
‘ud the Buddhist Religion, and received nothing from his 
country, though France was not bebindhand in conferring 
Honours on him also; and the Asiatic Society can truly say, 
that it ia not likely ever to have on its liste mon who are 
4s illustrious, nor could it wish to have men more illustrions, 
than these two departed worthies: their portraits adorn the 
walle of the rooms of the Society, and remind a younger 
generation of what Genius and Industry ean wo! 

The following is a list of Sir Henry's coutributions tu 

















our Journal: they are no ordinary papers: some oral 
remarks aro added :— 


[Yo | Pape 
1846 Jos. IX |v | Tho discoveries of Major Rawlinson are anaouncel 
| ‘to the Society, 
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370 pages. 
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g To this enumeration must be aided the reports of 
‘1 Progress of Cuneiform interpretation made at our Meotings 
1s nbove described. I think that it is creditable to thore, 
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who at that time had the control of our Journal, that they 
spared no expense to curry out Sir Henry's wishos, aud, 
indeed, sometimes volumes of the Journal fell into arrears 
from the delay arising in getting the material ready for the 
Press, or in completing un essay, a portion of which wi 
already in type. 

In the year 1873 the Royal Asiatic Society kept its first 
hulEcentury Jubilee, and in the Caloutta Review of that 
year I described at length the work, which it had 
accomplished, and T venture to quote the following lines 
written twenty-two years ago: 

“Tn the year 1844 Sir H, Rawlinson had made copies of 
“the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Persepolis, and had solved, 
tho great problem, giving new life to the decrees of King 
Darius after a slumber of more than 2000 years. ‘Tho 
“ Asiatic Society lent its countenance and influence, and 
opened its purse liberally, to tho support of this great 
“ discovery : the Journala of the Society suddenly uequired 
4 now interest, which was increased a hundredfold, when 
“Ninovoh and Babylon disclosed their long-buriod. 
“ troasures, the literature, language, and history of a period 
“ separated from the presont era by twenty-five centuries: 

it was then (1849) that the Sooioty, becamo the contre 
“of a great literary movement, and their publications 
“wore subsidized by a National grant; it was then that 
“the greatest and most eminent mon, headed by the Prince 
“Contort, attended at our Meotings, and tourists abroad 
“found that a copy of the Journal, unfolding the wonderful 
luneiform discoveries, was the moat acceptable present 
in the scientific world ut foreign Capitals. In heading 
hia movement the Society noted ws if by inspiration, 
fas there was for a long time a great wave of incredulity 
“to resist, and Sir Henry Rawlinson has always gratefully 
“acknowledged the debt, which he owed to his earliest 
supporters, and styled himself their alimnus.” 

‘Another characteristic of our departed friend was that, 
like M. Waddington of Paris, and Baron Kremer of Vienna, 
hw attracted to tho study of Oriental Languages and 
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Archwology fashion and popularity: he was at home in 
the Camp, the Court, the Council Chamber, and the Senate, 
as well as in the Pablio Library, the British Musoum, and 
amidst his books and notes in his own study. I have 
during the Inst twouty years attended the International 
Oriental Oongrosses at all ‘the Capitals of Europe, and have 
thus mado the acquaintance of nearly every Oriental 
Scholar in Europe: some of them were learned mon indeed, 
but quaint in appearance, and in mode of utterance a4 
narrow-minded and limited in their range of knowledge 
‘8 specialists only can be: it was difficult for an experienced 
brain-pickor to oxtract anything out of some, who were 
‘mero profossorial recluses in spectacles; hut in conversation 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, when he found himself amidst kindred 
spirits, passed readily, and gaily, and instruotively, from 
4 disoussion on tho policy of the Shah of Persia, or the 
Amir of Afghanistan, or from somo geographical detail 
regarding the rogion of the River Oxus, to the intricacy of 
tho trandation of a Cuneiform word of sentence, whether 
Semitic, or Old-Porsian, or Akkadian, or the probable dato 
und affinity of a now variety of Alphabetic Soript lately 
discovered in Arabia, ‘This was a great and wpecial gift 
almost peculiar to himself, which rendered hia society #0 
delightful and profitable. In looking round the citule of 
my duily diminishing contomporaries, or of my sonior 
follow-lubourers, I know of no ono like unto him: it is an 
honour, a profit, and a joy, to have known him: each right- 
minded student pays a lasting homage to the storehouse, 
from which, sither through the channel of word of mouth, 
or of printed page, he has derived valuable contributions 
to his own evor-increasing stock of knowlalge. 








May 25th, 1805, Rover Crst, 
Hon. See. of Royal Asiatic Society. 





_ NOTES AND NEWS. eo 


TY. Nores axo News, 


A new Bdiot of Avoka—Wofeath Biblor, in The Academy 
for May 28th, 1894, gives an acoount of the discovery, by 
Dr. A. Fiibrer, near the Nepalese village of Nigliva (thirty~ 
toven miles north-west of Uska, on the North Bengal 
Railway), of a now pillar edict of Asoka. ‘The pillar is 
broken, the inscription is on tho lower half, and several 
lines are buried. ‘These latter can only be read aftor por 
mission, which has been applied for, has been obtained from 
the Nepalese Government to excavate. But the lines abovo 
ground are sufficient to show how important and interesting: 
this new find ia, ‘The readable portion says: “When tho 
god-beloved king Piyadassi had boen anointed fourteon 
yours he inoreased the stiipa of Konikamana for the second 
time, and when he had been anointed . . . . years he 
himsolf came and worshipped it! 
__ The earliest mention of Kopfigamana (as ho is called 
in Pali) in printed texts is in the Buddha Vansa (one of the 
Intest books included in the Pitukus), where an acoount of 
him ax the twonty-thind Buddhu is given in full. But tho 
ovens Inst Buddhas, of whom he is ono, aro known to be 
roferted to in inedited portions of the older books, such 
88 the Digha and Mojjhima. According to the Buddha 
Vansa, he was born at Sobbavati and died in the Pabbata 
Arama, that is, in the Mountain Pleasaance, which suggests 
to Hofrath Babler the conjecture that we have to look 
near the sito of the newly discovered pillar for the traditional 
place of his death. 

Yuan Thsang tolls us how the relics of Kassopa, the 
twenty-fourth Buddha, were still preserved in his time near 
Savatthi, under a stiipa said to have been built by Asok: 
‘ind also of a vibra niear the Bo Tree, containing Kassapa’s 
image, and a cunkama, where he was supposed to have 
walked up and down in meditation. But this edict is 
Probably the earliest archiological confirmation we have of 
the actual preservation, in early Buddhist times, of the 
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memory of Konigamans, The only other evidence of 1 
similar kind is the bas-relief of Konagamana’s Bo Tree 
figured ot pl. xxix of Cunningham's Bharhut Tope. ‘The 
name in the legend there is spelt with the g, not with the &. 

Ur. 8. Arthur Strong, of St. Fobn’s Oolloge, Cambridge, 
has been elected to the Chair of Arabio at University 
College, London, which was vucated by Prof. Rieu’s transfer 
to Cambridge. ‘This appointment will not interfere with 
Mr. Strong’s performance of the duties of librarian to the 
Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. At the same time the 
Rev. Dr, Robort Bruce was elected to the Chair of Persian, 
which was also held by Prof. Rieu, 





V. Norices ov Booxs, 


OnOL% Kawta Maxoata: tie Toxsune Cereaony as 
Penvonten x Sua, By G@. E. Gusixt, Large 8v0, 
pp. 186, Bangkok, 1893, 


Though dated in 1803, this book by Captain Gerini, of 
the Royal Military College, Bangkok, has only appeared 
in 1895, Tt gives first alight and not very reliable 
Account of tonsure ceremonies throughout the world, and 
more especially in India ond in Siam, ‘Thon, in seven 
Consecutive sections, we huve a very detailed and fully 
illustrated deseription of the tonsure ceremony as performed 
now-a-days in Siam, distinguishing throughout the cero: 
monies observed in the caso of boys and girls, and in the 
fase of ordinary people and children of the royal house. 
‘The ceremony ns performed for Prince Vajrivudha, the 
Inte Crown Prince of Siam, in detailed at length, ‘There 
are thirteen full-page illustrations from Photographs, and. 








in countries, has been adopted and modified 
in accordance with Buddhist beliefs, ‘The adoption of this 
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ritaal in Siam seems to be of Iate date, as the author eannot 
find any montion of it earlier than 1640 4.0, Tt was very 
probably borrowed from similar customs in India. ‘Though 
tho historical portions of the book, in which the Tndian 
origin is taken for granted, is very weak, the volume is 
valuable is a detailed and evidently reliable description 
of @ curious ceremony as now practised in Siam. 








Eaaty History ov rite Demax pows To Ti Manomnpax 
Coxavusr, By Rawxwisnya Gorar Buaxnaxnar, 
2nd od. Bombay Gov. Cent. Pross, 1895. 


In minor details Dr. Bhandarkar bus added to his now 
dition of the History of the Dekkuns but the book is, 
in the main, little more than a reprint of his earlier work, 
Sinoo the publication of the latter in 1884, research has, 
in fact, thrown little new light on the history of tho 
dynasties with which it is concerned, and such fresh 
evidence as has since appeared seems to have atrengthened 
rather than weakened Dr. Bhandarkar’s belief in tho 
conclusions formed by him at an earlier poriod on various 
historical end chronological questions. 

With regard to the Andhras, he hus seen no reason to 
chango his earlior viows, which, it may be added, differ 
materially from those of other scholars, A cousiderablo 
number of historical and chronological data as to the later 
princes of the dynasty has lately accumulated ; but, tho 
rashnoss of busing conclusions on these, while scholars are 
40 divided in their interprotation of them, is exemplified 
in the present work, ‘There is scarcely @ point in 
eonnection with the Andhras upon which Dr. Bhandarkar 
does not differ from his. colleagues, not only as to the 
interpretation of the data, but with regard to the 
conclusions to be drawn from them. 

For some time past the date of Gotamiputra I. has been. 
considered. to be fixed within very narrow limits by the 
synchronism connecting him with Nahapina, ‘Two of the 
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‘Nasik inscriptions have beon attributed to Gotamiputra, 
dated in the fourteenth and twenty-fourth yeara respectively. 
Scholars have taken theso dates to refer to his own reign, 
and as tho inscription of the fourteenth year is dated from 
the victorious camp at Goyardhana, and records a grant 
of lands previously hold by Nahapana, and as Nahapan 
latest known date is $. 46, ie, ap, 124, the inforenco 
ha» been drawn that Gotanfputea's initial dato must fall 
tomowhere about Av, 113. Dr, Bhandarkar, howover, 
takos an entirely different view of these inscriptions, ‘The 
your 14 ho evidently reads as the year 18, and ho 
refers both it and that of the year 24 to the reign 
of Polumiyi, arguing that Gotainfputra and Pulumiyi 
ruled contomporancowsly, the first at Dhanakataka, the 
wecond at Nisik. Ho finds a support for this hypothesis 
in the insoription at Nasik, dated in the nineteonth year 
of Pulumayi, in which Gotami, the donor of the cave, 
called the mother and grandmother of a groat king, and 
Gotarniputra’s exploits. are enumerated in a way which 
‘suggests his being still alivo at the time. 

With regard to Chaturnpana, Madhariputea, and Yajiasri, 
Dr, Bhandarkar likewise holds ditferont. views to those of 
other scholars. Pandit Bhagwanlal supposed Chaturapana, 
from his bearing the name of Vasishtiputra, to be a brother 
nd successor of Palumiyi, and he thought to have proved 
from ono of his coins that he was the father of Yujiiastl 
Gotawiputes II. Dr. Bhandarkar’s reading of the coin 
in question, however, exactly roverses the Pandit’s con 
clusion, and makes Yajfiuiti the father of Chaturapana. 

Midhariputra’s exact relation to the other Andhras bas 
never been satisfactorily determined, but Dr. Bhagwanlil 
claimed to have established his position, botween Palumiiyi 
and Gotamipatra IL on the evidence of the Kolhapur coin: 
‘The grounds on which ho based his argument were, first, 
the workmanship of the coins; and scoond, the fact that 
AMadhariputra re-struck coins of Pulumiyi,.and that coins 
of hin own were in turn re-struck by Gotamiputra. The 
restriking by Gotamiputra of Madhariputra’s coin is denied 
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by Dr. Bhandarkar, who considers the re-striker to be 
Madhariputra, and the coin in question originally ono of 
Gotamfputra’s. At the same time he brings forward a picos 
of evidence in support of his view of which Pandit Bbag- 
winlil was unable to make use. The coins of Vi 
(Pujamiyi) and Gotamiputra bear the legend Viliedyakura, 
those of Madhariputra that of Seo/akura, which Dr. 
Bhogwiulil was unable to interpret, Some time ago 
Dr. Bhandarkar broached the theory that these were tho 
names of tho vicoroys appointed by the Andhras to rule 
that part of the country, the coins in question being issued 
in their names, and this supposition was mado almost a 
cortainty by the identification of Vilivayakura with the 
Baleokuros, governor of Hippokura, mentioned by Ptolemy: 
as contemporary with Pulumiyi. ‘This theory tho Professor 
still holds, aud it incidentally confirms his view as to 
Miihariputra’s position in the list of the Andhra kings; 
for, us Visishtiputra and Gotarsiputra have the same viceroy, 
tho inference is that they succeeded each other; while 
Miadhariputra, haying « differont one,! may have preceded 
‘or sugoeeded them, but could not have come betwoon them. 
On various other points connected with the Andhi 
Dr. Bhandarkar maintains his old views, He is inclinod 
to give its full weight, for chronological purposes, to 
Ptolemy's mention of Ohashtana and Pujamiyi, and disposes 
pretty muccessfully of the objection raisod against it by 
other acholars, With rogurd to the disputed passage about 
the Sitakurni King in Rudradiman’s inscription, Professor 
Bhandarkar has modified his earlier translation; though 
it is ovident that ho still differs from Dr. Babler as to 
the exact interpretation to be put upon the words in 
question, and is not, apparently, inclined to follow that 
webolar in the deductions ho draws, from it in connection 
. With the Kunheri Cave insoription of the Queon of Visi 
Putra Sitakargi (soe Ind, Ant. xii. 272 ff). 
Tt is open to question whether tho dato for th rise of 
tho Andhra dynasty yielded by manipulation of the Pauranic 
Tecords, ia so reliable as Dr. Bhandarkar seems to think. 
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‘Tho Niniighat inscription of Simuka, who has been identified 
with the Pauragic founder of the dynasty, belongs, according 
to Dr. Bilhler, to the period ‘n.c. 200-150, a date which 
the resemblance of the Nanighat charactors to those of 
the Hithigumpti inseription (Maurya era 165, i, n,c, 150) 
goes far to confirm; while the date derived by Dr. Bhan- 
darkar from the Paripas is w.0. 73, 

It is true that the agrooment of the various Paripas 
as to the number of years occupied by the Maurya and 
Suiga dynasties gives'a certain plausibility to conclusions 
Dased on these, but Paurapic chronology must always be 
used cautiously, On the other hand palogruphic evidence, 
if unsupported by any other, can nover be more than an 
approximate guide for chronological purposes, as the develop- 
mont of alphabets is probably not everywhere a uniform 
Process, but liable to be modified by accidental and luoal 
influences for which it is not wlways easy to account, It 
may bo well, before committing ourselves to either date, 
to await some fresh light on the subject, 

‘With the Chilukyas we touch firmer chronological ground, 
and, as the main lines of their history aro well established, 
but little addition of now material is to be expected in the 
present work. 

With regard to Maigaliéa it is to be noted that the 
Professor differs from Mr, Fleot in his reading of the 
Mabikita pillar inscription, which, according to the latter, 
is dated in the fifth year of Morgaliéa, the Siddhirtha 
Samyatsarn full-moon tithi of Vaisitkha (Ind. Ant., xix. 7), 
corresponding to the 12th April, 602, thus fixing Maiigalisa’s 
initial dato in Av. 597 or 698. Dr. Bhandarkar adheres 
to his original date of a.0, 591, being that furnished by 
Tndravarman’s Goa grant of $, 532, issued in the twentioth 
year of the reign, which reign Dr. Bhandarkar tkes to 
be Mufgalisa's, while Mr. Fleet regards it as Indravarman’s 
(we a Ant, xix. 11), ‘The Professor discusses the question 
in a footnote, and gives: hi iffer 
Sure gives his reasons for differing from 

Considerable doubt atill existe amongst scholars as to the 
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Chilukya rulers of Gujarat, Dr. Biber (Ind. Ant., xvii. 
199) recognized two Gujarat branches of the dynasty. Mr, 
Fleet, whose list in the third volume of the Epigraphia 
Tudion is tho atest, gives three branches; but the grant 
of Vijayarija, from which he derives his first branch, 
is considered spurious by Dr. Bhandarkar, who, even if he 
wore to admit its genuineness, would be inclined to identify 
the “Jayasinha” mentioned in it with the brother of 
Vikeamiditya I, rather than to regard him as an carlier 
prince of the same name, as doos Mr. Fleot. ‘The dato 
Swit, 894 ho would rofer to the Gupta rather than the 
Chedi era, ax hns hitherto beon done, 

In his account of the Risbgrakfites the author hax 
inoorpornted womo {usta which have como to light sineo 
ho wrote his earlior work, ‘Tho date of 8, 705 furnislied 
by tho Harivariéu Parinn for Govinda IT, and already 
montioned inthe sppendix to the carlior edition, is worth 
noting. Mr. Fleet seoma to have ovorlookod it in his 
list of the Riiahgrakiitas (Kpig. Ind., iii. 64), or, what 
in moro likely, has referred it to Govinda IIL it 
oxnotly corresponds to ain. 782, the first date given by him 
to that monareh. Dr. Bhandarkar quotes somo interesting 
notices from Jaina works about the first Amoghavarsha, 
showing that he patronised the Jaina creed, if he did not 
actually hold it himself. The Diganbara Jainus attribute 
to him the authorship of the Praiuotlara Ratvawalika, and 
8 stanza at the end of their copies of it mys he composer 
throne “in consoquonce of the 
growth of the ascetic spirit within him." ‘This statement 
throws Tight on a chronological difficulty hitherto un- 
expliined. A. Kanberi insoription of S. 799 mentions 
Amoghavarsha as king, while another at Saundatti of 
§, 797 names his son Krishna as reigning, If Amogha- 
Yarsha really abdicated his throne, this discrepancy. may 
easily be accounted for. 

As regards the rest of the Rashtrakiita dynasty, the 
conclusions already arrived at by the Professor in his first 
edition of the work, and verified by the evidence of the 
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Wardba grant (J-B.RAS,, xviii. 23946), have required 
ication. Mr. Fleet, who formerly differed from 
him as to various points in the genealogy of the dynasty, 
has, to judge from his latest table of it (pig. Ind, iit. 54), 
‘sccepted, in almost every caso, Dr. Bhandarkar’s views. 
In the case of the later Ohalukyas, the Kalachuris, and 
the Silahiras, there has been no material addition lately 
to the historical facts already Known about them. The 
Samgamner plate of Bhillama IE and the Kalas Budruk 
grint of Bhillama TIL. bave enabled the author to throw 
light on some doubtful points in the earlier chronology and 
genealogy of the Yadavas of Devagiri, while Jublan's 
Siktimuktavati has yielded some information about the later 
Yadavas. Dr. Bhandarkar, like Dr, Hultvach, seeks to 
sfablish a synchronism between the Yadava Jaitgi I. 
and the Kakatiya Ganapati of the Ekimranatha inscription 
of S. 1172; but, as T have pointed out in the Ind. Ant, 
xxii. 926, these kings can only be made contemporary by the 
assumption that Ganapati reigned forty or fifty years, fur 
which assumption there seems little justification, and still 
Jess, if any reliance is placed on the evidence afforded by 
contemporary literature for the Kakatiya dynasty. 
Amongst other points of interest in the new work are 
the Professor's adherence to his old views regarding the 
dates of Panini and Patafjali, and his rejection of the 
theory that Kanishka was the founder of the Suka era. 
As to Patatjuli’s date probably fow scholars now differ 
from him, but it is doubtfal whether his relegation. of 
mini to the seventh century wc. will find the same 
support, With regard to Kanishka, the Professor seems 
to lay rather too much stress on the difficulties in the way 
of identifying him with the founder of the Saka era. The 
ere Tegan, we know, in 4.n. 78, and all evidence hitherto 
available points to Kanishka’s having ruled about that 
Period. He is known, not only from coins and insoriptions, 
but from contemporary notices, as a very powerful ruler 
qith @ widely extended dominion. He was, morcover, 
and, s0 far as we know, there was no other king of 
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that period likely to have started the era. Consequently, 
though direct proof is wanting, probability is strongly in 
favour of the theory that the era was inaugurated at his 
coronation, 

Indjan chronology is like a gigantic and incomplete 
puzzle, the pieces of which tax all one’s ingenaity to put 
together, A great portion of it is still in almost hopeless 
confusion, but here and there gaps aro gradually being 
filled up. A book like the present is a striking example 
of the amount of information which patient research has 
gleaned from the materials at its disposal, and, coming as 
it does from the pen of one who has rendered such brilliant 
services to the cause, it inspires the hope that more of 
the missing pieoes may yet be found to complete the picture 
which scholars are so luborionsly putting together, and that 
the method which has been #0 effective in elucidating the 
early history of the Dekkan may be applied with equal 
‘success to other obscure regions of Indian history. 


©, M. Derr. 





Tar IRraKs, on Srontes or THE Bupowa’s ronwer 
Biers. Vol. I. Translated by Ronner Onanstens, 
B.A. Cambridge: University Press, 1895. 


‘This beautifully printed volume is the first instalment 
of the promised translation of the Jataka, under the 
superintendence of the veteran Professor Cowell, who has 
contributed an interesting preface. Out of the 590 stories 
constituting the whole work, the present issue contains 150. 
This corresponds to the number in the first volume of 
Fausbdll’s edition. Forty of these hud been already 
translated by Prof. Rhys Davids, fifteen years ago, who 
had also. rendered the. precious introduction, the Vidina~ 
Matha, in which the life-story of Gotama up to the 
Attainment of Buddhahood was related. ‘The plan of the 
Tew enterprise has not included this; and it bas also 
dropped the Pali commentary on the Giathis which 
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accompanies Fausbéll's text. These omissions are not of 
any great consequence. English readers can still resort 
to Prof. Davide's version of the legendary biography; and 
professed students of the Githis eannot dispense with the 
original. 

‘The interest of these stories is, of course, manifold. ‘The 
enquirer into social history sees here an unrivalled picture 
of ancient Indian life. Kings and courtiers, Brahmans 
and ascetios, merchants, huntsmen, peasants, slaves, pass 
swiftly across the scone. ‘The robber is never far off, and 
constant brigandage introduces an element of violene like 
that of medieval Europe. Behind the ever-moving human 
Stoups aro tho fhiries and ogres haunting farest and pool, 
and the delightful animals whose wisdom or folly is 
alternately employed for the instruction of man—the 
monkeys who, having only a limited quantity of water 
with which to water some young trees, pull them up by 
their roots that they may adjust the supply to their various 
sizes; the crows who try to bale out the sea by their bills 
toreseue one of their number swept away by a wave. ‘The 
student of folklore finds here the earliest great collection 
of tho materials of his science, for whatever superior 
antiquity may be claimed for the novels of the Nile, they 
cannot rival these stories in abundance or variety. To some 
of tho tales here translated Mr. Chalmers has affixed notes 
‘ou the traces of their subsequent wanderings; he might 
have noted in the situation of Prince Five-Weapons caught 
by the hairy ogre (p. 198) the curious analogy with the 
‘Tar-baby of Uncle Remus. 

But the stories will. probably prove most suggestive to 
‘the student of Buddhism, Many of them aro, of course, 
wholly independent, but they illustrate the general atmo- 
sphere of thought and feeling in which Buddhism arose. 
Others are probably the more direct product of the stress 
which it lid om particular virtues or sina. The story of 
the Brahman ascetic who provided a water-trough for 
thirsty animals in a great drought (p. 274), has more than 
‘one moral in close harmony with Buddhist ethios. Some 
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have the air of being little moral apologues designed to 
counteract the dangers of lust (Professor Cowell bas re- 
marked on the low opinion of women, p. x), of greediness, 
or the surrender of that strenuous moral effort which the 
Buddhist discipline so continuously demanded. The study 
of the stories from this point of view may help to throw 
Tight on the genesis of the introductions, desigued to conneet 
each tale with some incident in the Buddha's life. Prof. 
Cowell expresses the opinion that these ure “ the Inboured 
invention of a later age, like the legendary history of the 
early conturies of ancient Rome.” ‘The comparison seems 
& Tittle far-fetched. In some cases passages are quoted 
from the older texts, just as the editors of the Psalter 
pluged references to the biography of David before so-called 
Davidic Psalms. In other cases the parallel incidents of the 
introductions are no doubt deliberately devised, as in the 
series of which Dovadatta is the arch-villain. But there 
re some which are so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of Buddhism that they may at least represont the creations 
of a period when its moral impulse was still fresh—such 
are those in which the Buddha ate poor man’s bran-coke 
(p. 252); or fed five hundred brethren at once from the 
slender meal prepared by a rich but avaricious city- 
treayurer and his wife (p. 197); or gave to a young 
brother overburdened with the detail of the three moralities 
the simple rule “do no evil, whether in word or thought 
or act” (p. 140. Why has Mr, Chalmers altered the Pali 
order, which gives a fur better sequence—'in act [body], 
in word, or in thought”’?); or that in which the watchful- 
ness of the Buddha over his disciples is so strikingly 
Pourtrayed (p. 314), The sixteen dreams of the king of 
(p. 187 ff) are interesting samples of expectations 
of the futare decay and corruption of society, which 
Probably belong to some sort of Indian eschatology, and 
‘may haye arisen out of hints of decline anulogous to those 
uttered by the Buddha in the Mahiparinibbina Sutta. 
Enough bas perhaps been ssid to show the immense and 
‘Yaried interest of this yolume. Mr. Chalmers's translation 
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seems, on the whole, remarkably successful, His command 
of language is admirable; his perception of humour 
quick; and his idiomatic equivalents are often exceedingly 
felicitous—one can hardly open a page without lighting 
on them, e.g. “A name only serves to mark who’s who” 
(p. 238, ndmm ndma parnattinattam), At times the ap- 
Propriate limits of paraphrase seem to be transgressed in 
the employment of alien terms of Western theology, as 
where the phrase “to deny the saving grace of my doctrine” 
replaces a repetition of the more cumbrous denial “that my 
doctrine leads to the destruction of sorrow in him who 
follows it” (p. 229), The devotional idioms of Buddhism 
‘and Christianity are quite difforent, and had better be kept 
apart. But Mr. Chalmers has set a high standard of 
accuracy, ease, und grace for his successors in this important 
enterprise. If the volumes that follow ure at once as 
faithful and as readable, the little band of scholars whom 
Prof. Cowell has enlisted in the work will have rendered 
no small service to true culture by thus helping to make 
the Kast intelligible and interesting to the West, is 
1B Oo 


Cia, Paesest axp Past. By R. S. Guxpey, author 
of “China and her Neighbours.” London: Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd., 1806, 


Mr. Gundry’s new book on China is very opportune. It 
brings our information on tho attitude of the Middle 
Kingdom towards her Western uninvited visitors down 0 
the Japanese invusion of 1894. Tt is in a manner a supple- 
ment to the author’s “China and her Neighbours,” and 
these two treatises aro indispensable to all who would form 
clear and correct opinions on China in her relations with 
other countries, 

In the introduction to “China, Present and Past” the 
sathor tells us how the book was made, Several of the 
chapters, we learn, are magazine articles amplified and 


brought up to date, while others are now published for 
the first time, 
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‘The subjects of the book are numerous, and they are 
grouped under the four categories—Foreign Intercourse, 
Progress and Resources, Heligious and Social, and the 
Yellow Riyer, Under the first head the author gives an 
account of the early diplomatic intercourse between China 
and Western lands, and especially of the missions under 
Lord Macartney and Lord Amberst, We havo next a 
chapter on the right of audience, in which there is a fair 
account of the struggle on this point from the making 
of the Tientsin Treaty to 1804, when the Foreign Ministers 
‘were received by the Emperor for the first time in his 
palace, ‘The author next proceeds to tell of the competitive 
system us in force for appointments to public office, aud 
of the new departure made in establishing the T'ung-wen 
Kuan and other government institutions for Western 
learning. In a chapter headed ‘* Attainments,” our author 
gives a sort of justitication or excuse for the Chinese claim 
that Westorn science is founded on Ubinese astronomy, the 
author basing his remarks mainly on certain Mémoires by 
Remusat. 

‘The next division of the book, which embraces a variety 
of topics, is entitled “Progress and Resources.” In it we 
havo chapters on Signs of Progress, Industries and Re- 
sources, Currency, ‘Trade with South-west China, the 
Imperial Maritime Customs. Among the signs of progress 
are the large and increasing adoption of steamers by the 
Chiness to replace, not only the sea-going junks but also 
the river-boats, and the gradual introduction of railways. 
‘The chapter on the trade with South-west China gives the 
‘most recent information about the trade routes in this part 
of the empire. We have here some account of the reports 
on the West River of Kuangtung, and of the facilities for 
commeres in the region through which it flows, In the 
chapter on the Imperial Muritime Customs Service we have 
1 Yery good summary of the history of that excellent 
service, of its strength, and of the work it is doing and 
has done. 

From some points of view the most important purt of the 
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‘book under notice is that occupied with the Religious and 
Social topics. The author is fair and dispassionate in stating 
the case of the Chinese antagonism to missionaries and 
Christianity. The Chinese object to foreign missionaries 
as teaching immoral doctrines, as disturbing the existing 
state of affairs generally, as building on improper sites 
tall houses, or houses with tall spires calculated to offend 
the unseen powers. Mr. Gundry, however, is not quite 
correct in stating that the great French cathedral at Canton 
is “a source of permanent irritation.” On the contrary, 
this cathedral, with its double spire, is supposed by the 
natives to have had a very good effect on the district, 
the fong-shui of which ia said to havo improved since the 
erection of the cathedral. ‘The author refers to some of 
the anti-missionary disturbances which have broken out 
in Inte years, and especially to the riots of 1801. In 
connection with the latter he quotes the edict issued by 
the Emporor on tho ‘subject in response to the importanate 
requests of tho Foreign Ministers, ‘This edict was ex 
tensively circulated among the officials and made generally 
Public, and it had a good effact. In the translation quoted 
{p. 226) there is an error of the translator which is 
sufficiently important to require notice. He makes the 
Emperor write: “The religion of the Western countries 
simply admonishes people to become virtuous, and the native 
converts are Chinese subjects under the jurisdiction of the 
local oficials. ‘The religions and peoples ought to exist 
peaceably side by side.” Here the words ‘The religions 
and peoples” should be replaced by words like “Our 
subjects, Christian and non-Christian,” or “The native 
Christians and tho rest of the native community.” 

‘The chapter on Ancestor Worship is a very interesting 
‘ons, and quotes good authorities, ‘The attitude of Protestaut 
missionaries towards ancestor worship has helped to make 
thom and their religion dialiked by the Chinese. ‘These 
missionaries look on the services to the dead as wor 
While Roman Cutholic missionaries havo been disposed, st 
Teast in some cases, to regurd the services as not of the 
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nature of worship to a supernatural being. Our author 
is disposed to-hold the latter opinion, and he states his 
reasons, This is a subject upon which, not only among 
foreigners but also among Ohinese, there is a considerable 
‘variety of opinion, Nor can the conflicting opinions be 
easily reconviled, for the faith and practice of the Chinese 
in the matter of ancestor worship are not alike in all 
places and at all periods. 

Tn tha chapter on the Goddess of Meroy we have an 
unfortunate mistake. ‘The author identities Kuan-yin with 
the Tien Hoo, or Queen of Heaven, so largely worshipped 
along the sea-coast. But the Queen of Heaven is the 
Ma Tsu (or Ma Tsupu), mentioned afterwards by Me. 
Gundry under the name Ma Chu. By foreigners Kuan-yin 
is commonly called the Goddess of Mercy, but the common 
Chinese designation is Kuan-yin P'usa, 

The lust chapter in the Religious and Social di 
the book is taken up with “Judicial Torture,” including 
legal punishments. For anyone acquainted with the modes 
of procedure of Chinese officials and their underlings, it 
will not bo easy to see why “Judicial Torture” is ranged 
under “Religious und Social.” Neither to the torturer 
nor the sufferer are the cruel tortures and punishments 
pious exercises or religious functions, and there is nothing 
social about them. But the whole chupter is interesting, 
sud especially for the vory recent instances which the 
author has recalled to our notive. 

‘Tho Yellow River, “China's Sorrow,” has a chapter to 
itself, and tho information brought together in it wbout 
the vagaries of this dreadful rivor will prove interesting 
aud instructive to all readers. ‘The workings and effects 
of Chinese officialdom are seen in the treatment of this 
river better than in any other department of State servive. 
One of the latest of the Directors General, Wa Ta-chéng, 
who hus been inj the North to repel the Japanese, proposed, 
8 our author relates, to make a chango by having « Board 
Of trained experts to serve us surveyors. ‘The answer from 
Peking was that “no notice be taken of the suggestion.” 
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Mr. Wu's Memorial is one of sevoral interesting official 
documents given by Mr..Gundry as an Appendi: 

‘The author of “China, Present und Past” is evidently 
not a man to joke or jest on serious subjects, and his book 
is eminently and throughout serious and solemn. Still, 
there is one small joke in it, and one which we must 
probably ascribe to the printer and not to the author. The 
joke will be found on p. 215, in the words “Mr. Lecky’s 
history of the rise of Ritualiam in Europe.”* 








T. W. 


Les ftrepes Crrxoises (1891-1894). Par Hexxr Conniet, 
Professeur 4 IBeole des Langues Orientales vivuntes, 
Paris. Leide: E. J. Brill, 1895, 


‘This pamphlet is reprinted from the “TYoung-pao,” and 
the merits of its contents entitle it to an independent 
existence, The author begins by giving obituary notices 
of the lately deceased sinologiste—the Marquis D'Hervey 
de Saint-Denys, G. yon der Gabelentz, and Terrien do 
Lacouperie. ‘The notices include carefully compiled lists 
of all the contributions made to sinology by these dis- 
tinguished men. In the ease of M. de Lacouperie the 
list is a very long one, and many of the contributions 
recorded are merely short notes or articles contributed to 
magazines, 

These accounts are followed by shorter obituary notices 
of such men as Mr. ©. Rudy, M. A. A. Billequin—"un 
des Frangais qui ont fait le plus d’honnour a leur pays dans 
VExtriime Orient”—and M, Georgievsky. 

M. Cordier next proceeds to give a summary of sinological 
bibliography for the four years 1891 to 1894, beginning 
with China and Hongkong. This summary: includes the 
Journals of the Societies, the China Review, the works of 
the Jesuit Missionaries, and the contributions of otber 
workers chiefly in China, Under Germany we are told of 
the appointment of Dr. W. Grube to the chair held by the 
Inte G. von der Gabelentz. Under Austria the death of 
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the sinologist Dr. A. Pfirmaier is recorded, and we have 
a list of the contributions to sinology from Dr. Frans 
Kiihnert. In Belgium, we learn, Professor C. do Hurlez 
is continuing to dash off books on Chinese subjects. M. 
Cordier, who gives the titles of four of the latest, states 
traly that the Professor ‘traite aven Ia mémo fucilité du 
‘Two-kino ou de Jou-kino, de la poésie que de la médecine 
oy do Ja musique.” 

Under France we have the announcement af the clever 
young scholar Mf, Chavannes to the Chair in the Collége 
de France, held in succession by Abel Remusat, 8. Julien, 
and the Marquis D’Hervey de Saint-Denys. We have 
also short: notices of contributions to Chines» learning made 
by old acquaintances, such as M. Fauvel, Dr. E. Martin, 
and others, 

Tn Great Britain we find Dr. Legge renewing his youth, 
writing on Chinese romances and poems, and bringing 
out a new edition of his Chinese Classics. But M. Cordier 
‘has to express his aurprise at the little interest in Chinese 
studies which is taken by the people of these islands. 

Under Holland we have special notice of the recent con 
tribations to Chinese studies by Dr. G. Schlegel. Under 
Russia we Teun what has been done with the Orkhon in- 
scriptions. We have also a reference to Dr. Bretschneider's 
Travels in Mongolia, und to the great map of China 
which M, Wacber has compiled—a work of many years. 

‘This little book of 89 pages is full of useful informati 
given in a caroful, preciso manner. Like the author's 
work generally, it shows conscientious industry and general 
accuracy. I should like, however, to point out that the 
note on p. 15—" Miryak=Sht-jen” or stone-men—is not 
correct, Miryck is the Corean pronunciation of the two 
Chinese characters for Milo, ic. Maitreya. 
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Norwe sux Le Tarox. Par Heer Coupree, Paris: H. 
Lamirault et C, 1894, 


‘This i a separate reprint of M. Cordier’s article “ Japon” 
in the “Grande Encyclopédie,” now in course of publication. 
In compiling the article M. Cordier had, as be acknowledges, 
the co-operatipn of MM. Deniker, Dubois, De Milloué, and 
Pauly. We have in it some of the latest and most preciso 
information about the now First Empire of the East. But 
as the compiler’s space was necessarily very limited we do 
not expeot full details on any department, 

We have first a geographical summary giving the 
situation, boundaries, and natural features and character of 
tho inlands whieh constitute Japan, Next the Fauno and 
Flora aro treated of, but in a very cursory manner, Wo 
havo olso sections dealing with the Religions, the Manvers 
and Customs, the Government, Agriculture, History, Lan 
guage, Liternturo, Fine Arts, and Legislation, ‘The wooomnts 
of the Army, Navy, and Legislation are purticularly intot~ 
eating at the present moment, as they: desoribe tho changer 
which have boon made in rocont years down to the rupture 
with China last year. 

The Map and the Bibliography appended to tho arti 
will be found very useful by all who wish to study the 
history and actual condition and prospects of Japan. 


T. W. 























“Tue Pantavr Text Senies."—Vol. I. Nimugista 
Photo-zincogruphed Fuesimile of one MS. with an 
Antroduction and a Collation of another. Edited by 
Daas Dastox Pusuorax Saxzana. (Bombay + 
‘Trustees of the Pursee Punebayet.) 

pe following is taken from The Academy of April 6th, 

95 — 
s When the late Prof. James Darmesteter was in Bombay 
19 delivered @ lecture to the Parsi community upon their 
religion and sacred, books, on February 2, 1887, in which 
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he earnestly advised them to raise a fond among themselves 
for the publication of a few important Pallavi texts which 
existed only in rare or unique MSS, He farther suggested 
that a Victoria Jubilee Pahlavi Text Fund would bo a 
suitable Parsi memorial of the jubilee of the Quoen- 
Empress, which wus then rapidly approaching. ‘The fund 
was raised! and a committee was appointed to arrange for 
the publication of three such texts, one of which, edited 
by their secretary, a son of their high priest, has now 
appeared. 

So far as is yet known, the Nirangistin consists of two 
‘or more fragments of the Hispiram Nask, one of the law~ 
books of the Zorowstrian religion in Sasanian times; and 
it was probably copied in Persia about 4.0. 1471, or earlier, 

ice lost. ‘The copy 
of 1471, of an early descendant of it, was taken to Tndia 
by n Persian priest in 1720, where it was copied by Jiimisp 
Asi, the best Pahlavi scholar of his time, in 1727; ond 
it is his copy, now belonging to Dastiir Hishang of Poona, 
that has beon photographed for this edition, the copy 
brought from Persia having disappeared. ‘Tho editor haw 
‘lo printed the text of some dofective and missing folios, 
with a collation of the remainder, from an independont MS. 
obtained by Bevad Tahmuras from Persia some twenty 
years digo, This MS. is certainly older than Jamasp Asi’ 
copy, and is moro complote at the beginning ; but it has 
lost about sixteen folios at the end, and a fow others aro 
duinaged, If these defects had not existed, it would have 
been the better MS. to have photographed. As it contains 
the text of three folios missing in the Indian copy, it must 
bo descensled from an earlier copy of the old MS. in Persia, 
written before that MS. had lost those threo folios; and 
its text is generally more intelligible than that of the 
Indisn copy. 

Like the Vendidad with Pahlavi, the Nirangistiin containa 
an Avesta text alternating with its Pablavi transl 
but interspersed with much longer Pahlavi commentaries, 
80 that the proportion of Pablavi to Avesta text is nine 
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to one, instead of the Vendidad proportion of rather moro 
than two to ove. The Avesta text has been extracted 
and translated, with the assistance of the Pablavi, by 
Darmesteter in his French translation of the Zend-Avesta 
(vol. ii, pp. 78-148), and. he has shown that it forms as 
connycted a troatise as most parts of the Vendidad. An 
English translation of the same will accompany the second 
edition of his Vendidad in the “Sacred Books of the East.” 

Although Hang quoted passages from the Nirangistin 
in the Zond-Pahlaci Glowary (yp. 76, 77, 126) in 1867, and 
Fave some woeount of the contents of the Nirangistin 
section of the Hiispiram Nask in the Pohleci-Pasand 
Giossary (p. 130) in 1870, he did not attempt to identify 
the two texts, This identity seems to have been first 
suggested in the socond edition of his Essays on the Parsis 
(p. 99), in 1878, But it was not until the epitome of the 
Nasks, contained in the Dinkard, was translated in 1802 
in tho “Sacred Books of the East” (vol, xxvii) that the 
identity of tho Inst soyen-oighths of the Nirangistin MS. 
with the first three-fifths of the Nirangistin section of the 
Hiispiram Nask booame fully evident; while the beginning 
of the MS. was found to agree with tho beginning of the 
AGrpatistiin section of the same Nusk. ‘The Agrpatistio, 
or pricst-code, contained the laws and regulations affecting 
the rights and duties of the Zoroastrian priesthood, and 
it preceded the Nirangistin, or ritual-code, which regulated 
the details of many religious ceremonies. ‘There can be 10 
doubt that these Iaws, collected and commented on in 
Susanian times, will be of much interest to the Parsi 
priesthood when fully translated, while such of them 
have become obsolete may afford a wide field for polemical 

pute, To the Jnity, however, who are eminently 
practical, religious commentaries are only entertaining 4s 
records of old customs, 

‘The facsimile of 195 octavo folios has been well executed 
by the Bombay Government Photo-sineographie Depart- 
ment; and the editor's collation of the Tranian MS, seetis 
to have been carefylly made. In his new edition of the 
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Pahlavi Vondidad, which is well advanced, he will have 
1 better opportunity of displaying his abilities as an editor 
of texts, It should be noticed that the first folio af the 
facsimile commences with a short Nirang, or rite, for the 
preparation of the Vars, or filaments of hair, supposed to 
aymbolize the ancient hair-sieve for filtering the Hom-juica 
prepared and tasted during the ceremonies, ‘This Nirong 
is followed by a Persian-Pablavi colophon dated a.y. 840 
(the last of the three ciphers being unfortunately erased 
from the photograph); and the colophon states that tho 
Nirang was found by the writor of that date (av. L471) 
in the position he bas copied it, It forms, however, no part 
of the Nirangistan, 








E. W. West. 


Ostavooun ov Saxskurr MSS, in THe Racuundtna 
Terie Lisnary or TLE. rae Mananisa ov Janney 
avo Kasnnit, By M. A. Stats, Pu.D. (Bombay: 
Nirnaya Siigara Press, 1894, to, pp. xlix and 423,) 


‘This catalogue has boen prepared for the Kashmir State 
Council, and ut its expense, by Dr, Stoin, the Principal of 
the Oriontal College, Lahoro, It gives, in 240 pages, a list 
of titles of nearly 6000, MSS. arranged alphabetically: under 
cach of twenty-five heads (Vedas, Grammar, Law, Vedants, 
Astronomy, Epies, te. parallel columns. giving, 
whenever ascertainable, the namo of the author, state of 
the MS,, character used, number of leaves, and goneral 
remarks, ‘These data have been prepared in slips by native 
Pandits on the spot specially selected for the work, and 
toting throughout under Dr. Stein's direction and super~ 
vision, Introductory eboptors are devoted to tho history 
of the library, and to special notes on particularly note~ 
worthy MSS. A supplementary division (125 pages) is 
devoted to extracts from the more important MSS,, giving 
the beginnings, the endings, the colophons, and occasionally 
other passages. ‘There follow complete indices to authors, 
to books, and to miscellaneous notices. 
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‘Tho library wns established by the presont Mabarija' 
father to supply the practical wants of the Sanskrit scliool 
(Pathosil) founded by him at Raghunatha, The Jammu 
pandits, through whom the collection was made, “had to 
"as is stated in the preface, “the requirements 
,” and could scarcely be expected to uppreciute 
the historical value of works which had long ago ceased 
to be studied by the indigenous scholar. Nor were they 
likely to take special pains about the acquisition of MISS. 
of great age and critical intorest, seeing that in practical 
use such copies would often have beon anything but oon~ 
venient. It is appatent, however, from Dr. Stein's notes 
that a very considerable number of works in this library 
have been hitherto almost, if not quite, unknown to Western 
scholars. 

‘The Inbour inyolved in the completion of this catalogue 
must have been very great, and we congratulate both the 
Kashmir Government and Dr. Stein upon the wisely thought- 
out plan, and the careful carrying out of w most important 
und useful undertaking. 








Linen MayitTir at-Ontst ExPLACANS VocamEA ‘TROHXICA 
SCRESTIANUM TAT ARAMUM. QUAM PEREGRINAKTSC 
avcronr As? Anpattan Monawaen aux Anse 
mx Jisor at-Kirm at-Kuowanezwr. — Baidit, 
indices adiecit ©. Vay Viores. Lugduni Batavorum = 
E. J. Brill, 1805, pp. 7 and rra. 


‘The Keys of the Sciences” is the name of a small but 
most comprehensive encyclopmdia of technical terms of all 
branches of knowledge with which the Arab world was 
nequainted at the end of the tenth century. It gives 
evidence not only of the rapidity with which Arab students 
hud, in the short space since the awakening of Moslim 
science, mastered nearly every subject which then offered 
& ficld for research, but also of the progress made in 
mothodical work. In this respect the MO—us well as the 
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neatly contemporaneous Kita? al-Fihrist—is greatly superior 
to later books of similar character, e.g. the Kitab al-Ta'ifat, 
which, being an alphubetical reference book of technical 
terms, scarcely extends beyond theology, philosophy, and 
linguistic. Now, although many of its paragraphs are 
Jonger than in the I/O, the lutter not only collects the 
terms belonging to each subject very systematically into 
groups, but also comments upon their etymologies. The 
omission of an alphabetical arrangement has, however, 
een made good by the editor, who attached a very complete 
index to the text. 

Dr, Van Vloten justly points out, that the author does 
not name all the sources upon which he drew for his 
information. It seems to me that he was not always able 
to do 40, because in some cases he evidently did not rely 
upon written books at all, but upon verbal instruction, which 
ed to some inacourscies. In a short introduction he states 
his object to be first of all a linguistic one, viz. to save 
‘those who wish to write a book on a special subject from 
employing incongruous expressions. He gives several 
instances which tend to show how the same term assumes 
different meanings in the different departments of science. 

‘The book itself is divided into two parts, of which the 
first treats of subjects, sacred and profane, peculiar to 
‘Arabic-speaking mankind, whilst the second is devoted to 
foreign (Persian and Greck) branches of knowledge, As 
‘a mutter of course, the book begins with an enumeration 
Of the terms of the Figh in all its subdivisions, but, strange 
to say, omits to give a definition of the term Qordn' (see 
ET. p, 181), ‘The (second) chapter on the Katim not only 
offers a list of the Moslim sects, both Sunnite and Shiite, 
Dut also of those of the Christian and Jewish churches, 
Tn thore rather unfamiliar subjects the ‘author evidently 
derived his information from verbal instruction. His 
mistakes are, however, of somo linguistic interest, He 
traces back €2ske] (the Qaraite followers of Anan) to 


1 fh in the ines iw misprint for (without Madde). 
soma. 1805, 6 
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JEs which name he, according to his own illustration, 
framed on the analogy of <ilsll, the followers of s+. 
With this vulgar Wisba he gives a fow pages Inter on 
(p. 87) the formation 4s, which might haye been 
looked for also on p. 34. But evidently influenced by his 
faulty explanation of 


Dells l= MN paca! 
Syed coe SE Jl (see Wright, Grammar T, §254). ‘He then 
mentions the sect L=,i\ with the very peculiar explanation 
All pestsl asl gaily Joi pealee ast. It is possible that 
the author here followed the account of Abi Yisuf Ya‘qub 
al-Qirqisini (887)? who, however, gives no satisfactory 
explanction of the name 6f this sect. Perhaps it is no 
but  misinterpretation of the goneral name of the @arailes, 
Which is usually spelt £350) or «3731), 

‘Tho chapter treating on the grammatical terms is very 
fall, and also frequently draws attention to the different 
employments of terms in the schools of Basra and Kata. 
‘The definitions of the single terms are pleasingly terse, 
and, beside being much more detailed than in the KT, 
furnish a whole grammar in nuce. 

Of special interest is the chapter on public affuirs, com- 
prising the Boards of taxes, finances, mail, army, estates, 
measures, weights, and distribution of water, As a matier 
of course there are here many foreign words, especially 
Persian, of which the author adds the etymologies. ‘The 
Paragraph on rhetoric attached to this chapter forms 
4 very welcome supplement to Mehren’s list (Die Rhetorik 
der Avaber, Wien, 1853). ‘The chapter on postry which 
comes next contains a complete theory of prosody (fifteen 
metres with their branches and poetic licenses), many 
example yerses, farther the rules of the thyme, the 
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etymologies of the technical terms used, collections of 
thetorical figures, ete. 

The following chapter, being of a historical character, 
gives a list of Persian kings, and another of Omayyad and 
Abbasside Khalifas, with their surnames, The list goes 
down as far as At-TA%, who ascended the throne 974 
(cf: Editor's preface, p. 4). To this are attached lists of 
kkings of Yaman and Ma‘add in the pre-Islamic period. 
The series of the “Kings of Rim” begins with the 
successors of Alexander of Macedonia. In this list the 
author enumerates ten rulers who had each tho name 
Ptolemy, and among whom he also places the author of 
the Almagest. To this chapter are joined explanations 
of (mostly Persian) expressions connected with the record 
meutioned before. A special chapter treats of the 
"(battle-)days of the Arabs.” 

‘Whe second part of the book begins with a definition of 
the term philowphy, its divisions and its relation to. logic. 
‘This is followed by some chapters on theology, or rather, 
metaphysics, in which the whole repertory of the Arab 
scholastic school is displayed. Logic (#9) and propwdeutics 
occupy one ebnpter, and Aristotle's categories another. 
Expositions of other writings of Aristotle fallow, in which 
the author also included one on Sophism. The next seo 
treats of diseases und medicaments. ‘Then follows arithmetic, 
with a table of the numbers till « thonsand, also tablet 
showing the numerical value of the letters of the alphabet. 
Geometry and stereometry form the contents of the following 
piece, In the section on astronomy one chapter is devoted 
to the names of the planets, both Arubio and Persian, 10 
the 2odiug, “stations” of the moon and the other. con~ 
wellations, others to spherical geometry and astronomical 
instruments, Chapters on music, mechanics, and chemistry 
close the book. 

‘This brief skotch will show how well udvised Dr. Va 
YVioten was to undertake the publication of the book. ‘The 
nature of the subject and the unusual amount of foreign 
words rendered the task rather embarrasing, and the 
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copyists of the MSS. haye contributed little to smooth the 
difficulties. The editor, however, managed to steer with 
great skill and discrimination through the very numerous 
arive lectiones and corruptions, On p. 3, 1. 3 it is porhaps 
Dotter to road (with ©) 5 cAll “who brings owt (a book) on 
Adab.” In the index sub %a25\ read rr, 

On the whole the edition affords a new proof of the 
thoroughness and efficiency of the Leyden school. 


H. Hunscnveuo, 


Tux Buopnisx or Timer, on Limatsy, wirn rss Mysrio 
Cours, Srawotiss, ap Myrvovocy, axo IN 118 
Ruaniox to Iyvian Bunnies, By TL, Avstine 
Warm, MB, F.LS, F.R.GS8,, ote Loudon: 
W. H, Allen and Co, L4d,, 1895, 


This book comes to supply a sorious want, long felt by 
‘ll who take an interest in Buddhism and i 
It in, in fact, tho first Wortorn buck giving a pruotical 
account of Limaism derived from or based on original 
research among Tibetan books and ‘Tibetan monks and 
people. ‘The special characteristics of the book,” to quote 
the words of the Prefico, “are ita detailed accounts of tho 
external facts and curious aymbolintn of Buddhism, and its 
analyses of the internal inovements leading to Lamaism wnd 
its sects and cults, It provides material culled from hoary 
‘Tibetan tradition, and explained to mo by Lamas for 
dlucidating many obscure pointe in primitive Invlian 
Buddhism and ite later symbolism. ‘Thus a clue ix supplied 
to several disputed doctrinal points of fundamental 
importance, as for example the formula of the Causul 
Nexus And it interprets. much of tho interesting 
Mahiiyina and ‘Tantrik developments in the later Indian 
Buddhism of Magadta.”" 

‘The author groups the subjects of which he treats in the 
Present book under sight comprebensive headings, ‘The 
first is entitled “Historical,” and under it we have aocounts 
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of the Changes in Primitive Buddhism leading to Lamaism, 
of the Rise, Development, and Spread of Limaism, and of 
the Sects of Lamaism. In the second group, headed 
“Doctrinal,” the subjects treated of are the Metaphysical 
Sourves of the Doctrine, the Doctrine and its Morality, and 
Scriptures and Literature. Under the third heading, 
“Monastic,” the author gives minute descriptions of the 
Order of Lamas, the Daily Life and Routine, and of the 
Hierarchy and Re-inearnate Lamas, Tn the fourth group, 
entitled “Buildings,” we have Templos and Cathedrals, and 
Shrines and Relios. The fifth group, “Mythology and Gods," 
includes the Pantheon and Images, and the Sacred Sysnbols 
and Charms, In the sixth group, headed “ Ritual and 
Soreery,” woh apters on Worship and Ritual, 
Astrology and Divination, and Sorcery and Necroman 
“Festivals and Playa” is the title of the seventh heading, 
under which wo have chapters on Festivals and Holiday 
and on Sucrod Dramas, Mystic Plays, and Masquenides. 
‘Tho eighth and last group ix entitled “Popular Limainn," 
and it has a short chapter on Domestic and Popular 
Lamaixn, 

As Appendious the author has given a very useful 
Chronological Tuble and an excellout Bibliography. ‘There 
is ulso a good Index, and the treatise is profusely illustrated, 
the ‘illustrations being “mostly from originals brought 
from Lhasa and from photographs by the wuthor.’ 

This book is not easy reading. It bristles ovor with 
ugly Tibetan words and sentences, und it treats of subjoots 
most of which must be quite new to all reuders. It is, 
however, a most painstaking and thoroughly honest attempt 
to present to the student all that is known or can be known 
about the religion of Tibet, The author has evidently 
made a careful study of Buddhism and its fortunes in other 
countries before proceeding to treat of the history and 
Peculiar developments of that religion in Tibet, and be 
shows an extensive acquaintance with the chief contributions 
of Western writers on Buddhistic subjects. It is impossible 
to give here even a meagre outline or abstract of the 
































contents of his book, Tt is fall of useful and curious 
information, at times overflowing into long notes. 

‘The account of the changes which led to Lamaism, and 
of the origin and growth of that sect aud of tho sub-seots 
which arose in it, is specially interesting. It is possible, 
however, that some students of Northern Buddhism may 
feel disposed to take exception to the author’s description 
and estimate of the great Mahayana system. Moreover, 
in treating of the protont distribution of Lamaism, he puts 
down the Chinose province of Manchuria ax “largely 
Lamuist, with a population of about 3,000,000.” But 
Lamaisn certainly does not prevail in Manohuriw at present, 
cither among the Chinese or Manchoos. Near the capital, 
Moukden, there arv two small Buddhist monasteries, with 
Tibetan Lamas in them, but those and probably the other 
Lima temples in Manchuria aro merely imperial chapels. 

‘The account which Dr. Waddell gives of the Lamas 
thomsclvos also is exooedingly interoating. Ho describes 
minutely for us the training of the Tibetan boy devoted 
to tho racred office, the grades through which he has to 
poss before he receives ordination as a priost, his material 
equipment, the various degrees of rank among the priests, 
und the “Re-incarnato Lamas.” ‘The discipline of the 
monastic establishments, and the great authority exercised 
by tho bigher Lamas over those of inferior rank, and also 
allowed to them over the common lay-people, are fully 
described. 

Our author gives also a most intoresting account of the 
numerous religious serviees porformed on various occasions 
at the request of laymen. Many of these services, he 
shows, do not belong to any form of Buddhism, bat to 
the old demon-worship of pre-Buddhist times. He shows 
also how deeply the fear of malignant unseen powers enters 
into the daily life of the ‘Tibetans, and, connected with 
that subject, how the Lamas have obtained a spirituil 
Power over the people which holds all in abject servitude. 
‘Then follow chapters which give copious information about 
the Pantheon and Images of ‘Tibetan worship, ubout the 
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Sacred Symbols and Charms, about Worship and Ritual, 
Astrology and Divination, Sorcery and Necromancy,, and 
the Domestic and Popular Lawaism. These chapters will 
afford useful and interesting reading, not only to the 
students of Buddhism but also to all who are interested 
in religion and folklore. For, us the author shows, much. 
of the worship and many of the beliofs and practices 
prevalent among the ‘Tibetans are due to low types of 
religion and knowledge not connected with Buddhism, 
* Both Lamas and people,” ho writes, “are so steeped in 
pagan superstition and idolatry that their wn-Buddhist 
features aud pructices are most conspicuous, As tho 
‘Tibetans goo nature in its ultimate stronghold, in all ite 
pitiless forco and fury, terrorizing the brave as well as tho 
timid, their child-like character impele them to worship 
the moro proximate agents which seom to visibly wreck: 
their ficlds and flocks, and yex them as with disenso and 
aauter, 

‘Their invetorate craving for material protection against 
those malignant gods and demons has caused them to pin 
thoir faith on charms and amulets, which are to bo seen 
everywhere dangling from the dress of every man, woman, 
and obild” (p, 570). 














T. W. 
Nores on Avntcax Pitttotooy. 


‘Tho most notable feature is the appearance of the 
“Yeitachrift fur afticanische und ocoanische Sprachen,” 
edited by Herr A. Seidel, Sooretary of the German Colonial 
Society. It is published at Berlin (D, Reimer), and appears 
quarterly in parts, and quarto-sized paper, in the German 
Tuoguage, but Roman character. Part I and IT for 
January and April, 1895, are before me: these are most 
important contributions on African languages by the Editor, 
and Dr. Obristaller, and Grube, and Meinhof, and Krause, 
‘Yhe contributors are chiefly German, and the languages 
fre chiefly within the sphere of German influence, but the 
enterprise is a most important one, und deserves. every 
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mipport. Tt i much to be regretted tbat there is not 
similar publication for the scores of languages spoken in 
the African Colonies, Protectorates, and spheres of influence 
of Great Britain. One paper on the languages of Ocoanin 
is contributed by an acoomplished young English Board- 
School Muster, Mr. Sidney Ray. 


North Afrion, 

J, Major-Genoral F, T. Haig has published in Londoo, 
in 1895, a tentative Grammar of the Beidawi language, 
spoken by the tribes in the North-Fastorn Sudan, with 
short vocabulary and sentences. It conaista of only 
seventy-nine small pages: tho author spent somo months 
M Suakin, while engaged in assisting the distribution of 
relief in the famine-stricken tribes, who hud crowded down 
fo that Fort. On his return to England he supplemented 
his original collection Y reference to the celebrated work 
by Professor Almkvist, of Upsala, in Sweden, 


Went Africa, 

11. Major Leonard Darwin, M.P., has published in the 
Nationat Review w popor on the iger Torritories and Hausa 
Association, which has for its object to gather information 
ith regard to the Hatisa language, the important. lingua 
franca of that part of Africa, 

TIL. A new accession to our knowledge of the languages 
of the Guinea const has come to us under the tile of 
Manuel Dahioméen, by M. Delafoss, comprising an intro: 
duction, grammar, reader, and dictionary. ‘The inhabitants 
of the Kingdom of Dahémey speak a dialéateof tho far- 
aproad Ewé language, 

South Aprica, 

Ty. Dr. Lavs has published at Edinburgh an important 
English-Nyunja Dictionary, ‘This in an important language 
spoken in the neighbourhood of the Nyfsa lake in British 
Ganteal: Altice. Tt id prtwnaetly or the cae at che 


Missionaries of the Free Church of Scotland, but it is a 
Breat aldition to knowledge, 























‘V. I mention the remaining small works of the Bantw 
Family of languages collectively : In Swahili we have to 
record « new edition of St, Matthew's Gospel in the Arabic 
charucter; in Kagéru portions of the Book of Common 
Prayer; tho samo, as well as hymns, in the language of 
‘Tavéta, & mountainous district about 120 miles W.N.W, 
of Mombéss, to which language Mr. J. A. Wray has also 
written an excellent grammatical introduction, The lan~ 
guage, treated of in this little manual, is culled Sagalla, 
We further mention a Catechism and a Primer in Ganda, 
and a First Reading Book in Nyanja, The Universities’ 
Mission Press at Mugil ‘the Bondei district, has issued. 
a yolume of Bondei Exercises, on the plan of Stoere's 
Swahili"Exercises, by tho Rev. G. Dale,  vory accurate 
and trustworthy book. There is ulso a book of Stories, 
Enigmas, and Proverbs, in the sumo language, elited by 
the Rev, H. W. Woodward, and a translation of the Gospel 
of St, Matthew. From South Africa we have received a 
useful Rnglish-Mashéna Dictionary, with conversations, by 
the Roy, A. M, Hartmann, and a Distionary of Suto by the 
late Rey, A, Mabille, Approaching now the groat Angéla 
Region in Portuguese Africa, we first note am essay by 
Holi Chatelain, on the geographic names in the province. 
‘This paper and the throo following have appeared in the 
Bulletin of the Amorican Geographical Society. They 
are entitled “Banta Notes and Vocabularies,” and treat 
of Shilange and Luba, with comparative lists of words 
in Bunda, Bangéla, Kiéko, Landa, Songe, Kuba, Bendki, 
‘Teke, and few other languages, We owe ta the same 
Bantu scholar also a volume of ‘Folk-tales of Angéla,” 
in the original Bunda, with English translation, an 
introduction, and notes. 





Nores ox Ocrante Purrovooy. 


T. Graf von der Schulenburg has published, at Leipzig, 
® Grammar, Vocabulary, and Sentences, of the language 












of Murray Island, adjacent to New Guinea: it is in the 
Gorman language, and comprises 133 pages. 
IL. I mention the publications of that industrious and 
promising scholar, Mr. Sidney Ray, collectively : : 
(1) Note on a Vocabulary of Ulia, in the Caroline 
Tolands. 1890, 
(2) Sketch. of Aulua Grammar, with Vooabalary of 
Aulua, Tomangkan, Malekula, New Hebrides, 





(3) Language of British New Guinea: Journal of 
Anthropological Society. 1894. 


Parts I. and II. 
(4) Languages of the Now Hebrides: Royal Society 
of New South Wales. 1895, 
(5) Oceanic Ethnology. 1895, 


VI. Apprrioss to Te Livnany. 


Prevented by the India Office, 


Windisch (,) and J. Bggeling. Cataloguo of Sanskrit 
‘MSS. in the India Office Library. Pt.4. Philosophy 
and Tantra, Ato. London, 1804. 

Haidar, Dughlit, Mirza Muhammed, Tarikh-i-Rushidi. 
A History of the Moghuls of Central Asia, English 
Version edited, with Commentary and Notes, by 
N, Bling, ‘Translation by B.D, Ross, 

8vo. London, 1895. 

Gusottecr of Sikhim. Introduction by HL. H. Risley. 

Ato. Calcutta, 1894 





Presented by the Author, 

Rorlger (0. J.). Catologue of the Coins of the Punjab 
Government, Pt, 2, Miscellancous Muhammedan 
Coins. Sy0, Caleutta, 1894. 

(Ql ZA.) Vedio India. 
Svo. Neie York and Tendon, 1895. 
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Sandberg (Rev. Graham). Handbook of Colloquial 
‘Tibetan. Bvo. Caloutta, 1004. 
Oust (Dr. R.N.), Linguistic and Oriental Essays. 4th 
Series. vo, London, 1805, 
——— Common Features which appear in all Forms 
of Religious Belief. Byo, London, 1894. 
Whitehouse (F, Cope). Irrigation in Egypt. Bvo. sl. 
Phillips (G.). Some Fuh Kien Bridges. 
8v Leiden, 1893, 
Identity of Maroo Polo's Zaitun with Chang- 
chau. Pamphlets, 8vo. Leiden, 1890. 
Casartelli (Rev. L, 0,). La Religion des Rois Achéwé- 
-sd'aprés lour Inscriptions, 8vo, Brurelles, 1895, 
Cordier (IL). Notico sur lo Japon, 8vo. Paris, 1894. 
‘Los Etudes Chinoises (1891-94). 
Bvo. Leide, 1895. 
Boyeridgo (Mra). ‘The Emperor Akbar, translated and 
revised from Count Noor's work. 8vo. Calcutta, 1890. 
Tiele (Prof, ©. B,). Geschichte der Religion im 
Altertum. Ba. I, Halfte 1. Deutsche Ausgabe 
von G. Gebrich. Bvo. Gotha, 1895+ 
Pillai (Prof. P, Sundaram), Some Milo Stones in tho 
History of Tamil Literature. 8vo. Madras, 1805. 
Do Cara (Padro Cesare), Gli Hethei Pelasgi, Vol. T. 
8y0, Roma, 18% 
Rookbill (W. W.). Notes on the Ethnology of Tibet. 
By0, Washington, 1895. 
Bastian (Prof, A.) Der Buddhiamus als roligions- 
philosophisches Systora. 8vo, Berlin, 1803. 
io Samoanische Schdpfungs-Sage und 
“Anschliessondes aus der Sidsee. Svo. Berlin, 1804. 
bor die graphische Darstellung dos buddlist- 
fachon Weltaystems. Pamphlet. Svo. Berlin, 1804. 
‘Thornton (Dr. T. H.). Colonel Sit Robert: Sandemun + 
hia Life and Work on our Indian Frontier. 
So. London, 1895. 
Grunzel (Dr. J.), Entwurt ciner vergleichenden 
Grammatik der altaiscben Sprachen. 
S8yo. Leipsig, 1895. 
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Prearuted by H, Raynbird, ag. 
Mundari, Hymns. Sm. So, 1881, 
——— Bible History. 8y0. Qaloutta, 1882. 


——— The Four Gospels,  8y0.  Ca/oulla, 1981. 
——— Epistles and Gospels. 8vo, Ranchi, 1886. 
—— Catechism, 12mo, Gialeutta, 1881. 
—aa ere, Bvo. Cinleutla, 1885. 
Epistles of St. James and St. Peter. 

8yo, Calcutta, 1888. 
Santali, Bible History, 8vo, Culentla, 1882. 
‘The Four Gospels. 8vo, Culou/ta, 1877, 
—— Pra 8vo, Caloutla, 1887. 
—— Epistles and Revelations, Bhoveanporo, 1887. 
Molto. ‘The Gospels, Svo. Agra, 1887. 
—— Prayer Book. Bvo, Agra, 1886. 
—T— Grammar by BE. Droone, 8yo, Agen, 1884. 
—— Tracts, Sm. 12mo, Allahabad, 1886. 
Gondi. St. Matthew's Gospel, Sm, 8v0. Allahabad, 1872, 
Ho. Prayers and Catechism, Sm. 8vo. Caleulla, 1875. 
—— Prayer Book. Catoutta, 1876, 

Nottrott (A). Grammatik der Kolhspracho, 
Sv, Guteraloh, 1882. 

Skrofsrud (Rev. L. 0). Santali Grammar, 
Bvo, Benares, 1873. 
Sulaokhi(B.R.). Ho Grammar, Sm. vo. Benares, 186 
Phillips. Santali Grammar, 8vo, Caleutta, 1852, 


Presented by Mrs. Beveridge, 
Beveridge (H.). Trial of Nanda Kumar, 
8vo.  Caleutta, 1886. 
District of Bakirganj. 8vo, 1876. 
Prenented by the Royal Library, Bertin. 
Arubischen Handsehriften, Bd. 7. W. Ablwardé, 
Ato. Berlin, 1895. 
Hiy the Minister of Public Tnatruction, Paris, 
Chavannes (E.), Voyages dea Pélérins Bouddhistes. 
8v0. Paris, 1894. 





















By the Government of India, Tnteligence Department. 
Colomb (Capt. F. 0.), Routes in Sikkim in 1894, 
Fol, Simla, 1894. 


By the Publishers, 


Gundry (I. S,). China, Prosont and Past. 
8v0. London, 1805, 


By the Kgl. Museum fir Volkerkunie, Bertin. 
Pander (Bugen). Das Pantheon des Tschangtacha 


Hutukti cin Beitrag zur Ioonographie des Lamaism. 
Ato. Berlin, 1890. 


By Prof. Rhys Davids, 


Pope (Roy, Dr.). ‘Tamil Hand-book. 2nd edition, 
8yo. Madras, 1859. 


——— Mand-book of the Tamil Languages. Pt. 1. 

Bvo. London, 1883, 

Devdxo (G.). Gukuntala, drame Indien version Tamoule 

Aon texto Sanskrit. Bvo. Paris, 1388, 
Dyorinck (1.). Hot Book der Spreuken, 

Roy. 8vo, Haarlem, 1883. 


‘Hebrew Elemonts. 8vo. Lowifon, 1807. 


Purchared, 
Favro (Mons, UAbbé). Diotionnaire Malais-Frangais. 
2 vols, Large 8v0. Pienve, 1875. 
Grimmo (IL). Mohammed 2 Teil Einleitung in don 
Koran. 8y0. Minster, 1895. 
Knauer (Dr. Fr.). Gobhilagrhyasiitra, 

8vo. Leipsig, 1885-6. 
Kirsto (J.). Gribyasitra of Hiranyakesin, Extracts 
from Commentary of Matridatta. Bvo. Vienna, 1880. 
Kessler (K.). Mani. Bd. 1. 8 vo. Berlin, 1480. 

‘Dandin’s Poctik. Kavyiidarga. Ea. O. Bobtlingk. 
Bvo. Leipsig, 1800. 

Winslow (Rev. Dr. M.). Tamil-English Dictionary. 
Sto. Madras, 1362. 
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Williams (S. W.), ‘The Middle Kingdom. 2 vole. 
8vo, London, 1883. 
Simon (R.). Das Amarucataka,  8vo, Kiel, 1893. 
Jensen (P.), Kosmologie der Bubylonier. 
Svo, Strasburg, 1 
‘Maspéro (G.). Histoire ancienne des peuples de tovent 
8vo, Paris, 1893. 
Merx (A.). Paléogrophie hebraique et Arabe. 
to. Leyde, 1894. 
Zotenberg (H.), Barlaam et Joasaph. 8vo. Parit, 1886. 
Kibn (E. W. A). Beitrige zur Puli Grammatik. 
Byo. Berlin, 1875. 
‘Meadows (T. 1). ‘The Chinese and their Rebellious. 
8vo. London, 1875. 
Desultory Notes on the Government and 
People of China. 8vo, London, 1847. 
Bergaigne (A.).  Quarante Hymnes du Rig Veds, 
publiés par V, Henry. Bvo. Paris, 1895. 
Lidabarski (M.). Die neu-aramaischen Handschriften 
der k, Bib. zu Berlin. ‘Teil 1. 8y0, Weimar, 1804. 
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Awr. XXI.— Southern Chin Vocabulary (Minbu District). 
‘By Bexsanp Hovoxtos, 


‘Tue accompanying words and phrases of Southern Chin, 
‘as spoken at the foot of the Arakan Yoma Mountains in 
‘the Minba district, were taken down a few years since by 
‘Major B.A. N. Parrott, LSC, who later on presented 
to me the book in which they were written, along with 


Which reaches its most Southern point in the Sandoway 
distriet. (1 pass by the dialect spoken in Bassein and the 
‘South of Henznda as being much corrupted by the extended 
intercourse which has there taken place between the Chins 
and the Burmans.) In pablishing now this Vocabulary of 
‘Minbu Chin it bas seemed advisable to compare it word by 
‘word with that of the Sandoway district, not merely in 
order to show more clearly the dialectic variations which 
exist, but also as am assistance towards the elucidation of 
‘the still obscure philological laws which obtain in this 
family of languages. In a speech which has suffered so 

FRA 1895, 





5 
. Sis, 








extraordinarily from phonetic corruption and decay. as 
latter, all evidence which will in any way tend to join 
together tho scattered links of verbal stems and endings 
must be considered as scientifically useful. 

As regards the accuracy of the list of Minbu Chin 
words, it will suffice to say that even if they hud not the 
imprimatur of so able an officer as Major Parrott, the 
internal evidence is all in favour of their being a careful 
and painstaking representation of the spoken words of the 
people themselves. I have ventured, however, to bring 
tho spelling into lino with that now usually adopted in 
reference to the languages of the Far East, the methol 
of transliteration authorized by the Burmese Government 
hardly answering all the requirements of a true scientific 
aystem. It should be added that the modified u (i), which 
probably exists, is not distinguished from « simple, nor 
‘ure any tones represented, 

Most of the verbs are given in the present tense, or rather 
sorist, and in these, as well as in the few forms given 
separately from the vocabulary, there will be noticed 
curious variation in the affix—a variation which scems 
partly, but not altogether, due to a law of phonetic sequence. 
Thus, we have /e-it ‘he asks,’ but su-ot ‘he assembles,’ 
and fauk-it ‘it is bor Occasionally: the ¢ changes to k, 
a hon-dk or hin-ot ‘it is dark’ ‘This change, as well us 
interealated w, (o-wot ‘it burns’), is common enough in 
Janguages of this family, but ‘the same cannot be said of 
the J, which is sometimes prefixed to of, as in ‘li-ko-hot. 
HT generally represents a softened t, or K, and is never 
used merely euphonically. The termination of, it, or OF 
is, I apprehend, merely tho verb of ‘to be,’ ‘to remain,” 
(Burm. né), but whether this verb has dropped an initial 
A or whether the / in the termination represeats another 
root compounded with of is doubtful, though the latter 
‘seems the more plausible explanation. In the centre of the 
Sandoway district @ is the termination of the aorist, and 
nit of the past, us compared with Ad and ni-hi in the 
more Northern parts, 























merely euphonical. Padi or pon in the past tense appears 
to be the mime as pin in the Sandoway Chin perfect, and 
indeed, judging from the form of the verb, it is not 
improbable that it is really perfect and not a past tense. 

‘The termination né or ‘xé for the imperative, if correct, 
is certainly curious, as in the Sandoway district this is the 
termination for the negatice imperative, (do not go). ‘Ni for 
‘may? is possibly a corruption of the Burmese colloquial 
“nin, as the regular 8. Chin verb Ko is also used 
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Maxmes Saxpowars 





Can you got? n'lako-a-mi nal k’o-wa-mi. 
How largo will it be? pati | pabyo ‘lén-aib-mi, 
How fur ‘pazi ‘lo-wa-mi. 
tint ke et-yaih. 
Ho ia bald alu-i shon mé-ln olu-i sin moi-l6, 
Lam unable to go kyé kodin' sit-k’o ky@kodiin ka sitk’o 
myself Ini? In. 
Who will go? ani siti-mt ani st-yaih ma, 
Teannot come ky@ ‘Ia kot la-haii_ky@ ka lo-k'o la. 
‘Try to aak he-sauti-né hi-san-wé. 


Tlive in the city ky mlu-Tknot-wi kyé mlii-a ke fini, 
Beat the dog ‘T-i shau-we? ei sho-we 






Tt docan’t matter Kaisa mé ean moi-l6. 

T don't know a ‘mo lait ka “wak-lé, or ka 
“ma-lé, 

Under the house in-kit in-go-wi. 

Miscettancons. 
Numeral aucitiaries, To in used for animals. 

‘One dog G-i-lu-hot Ti ziin-hd. 

One horse shi luchot sho aiin-hi. 

Lei for flat things. 

One mat plauk li-hot —‘supouk lo-hi. 





‘Tho only masculine and feminine of  noun/given (@--han 
“a dog,’ fieienu ‘a bitch) aro the same as in Sandoway. 





is morning 
‘This evening 
On that side 
By day 
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Bitch 
Bittor (bo) 
Blood 
Torn (be) 
Brook 
Breasts 


Bridgo 
Bring 


‘nuchot-shit 






ks 
hon 
nielu-ot 


apres 
tu 


take 
he-it 
sof 
pat 
hai 





‘lin-shés alin, 
PWwoi-lat boi-nii, boi-li=not 


yu yo. 
ahonat ths. 
ot an, 
Kéd6-un awaicié —akitedon-hoi. 
“nu-pada, no-pada ‘nil-klin, 
tik’ 0, dau. 
Tienn iin, 

Ko. 


ati, 

tau-é, 
mun. ‘ 
W'ed-i. 











ta-k'aut-da-ni. 





taile-a all-woe 

kyet-kyot 'un-lat 

sa 

ai-hin 

tani-k'w 

a 

no ond, 
‘t'un-ho lwi-it loi. 
mé moi. 
‘myek ami. 





Father 
Fell, out down, 


Fovor (haye) 
Fire 

Fish 

Flea (dog) 
Foot 


Fort 
Fruit 

Ginger 

Glad (be) 
Grandfather 
Grandmother 
Great (be) 
Grind 

Hair (of head) 
Hund 

Hand (be) 
Head 


Hear 


Kernel 


nD 
wil 


i 
‘ko-shaut, k'a-shaud 


twot, 
tai 
tea 
ansek 
pakto 


pana 
“lin-a-hot 


tu-wot 





“Wiko-fot, & dt-et 
pati, pad 
pado 


kye 

twicba 
ba 
Vauk-et 





uit-gyt 
hawt 








man). 
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Meme. 
~— Kurshaua hon ali-ok 

Know ‘mad-ek 

adder wlauk 

Lake twi-dog 

Last wnu-la 

Tasily tackyo-dani. 

Lazy (bo) fon-ot 

Leaf wou! 

Leg ko-shauit 

Light (be) tanuea-hot, waiak 

Lip mon-ha 

Look “lnid-at 

Lost (be) Ayip-ut 

Louse 3 hait 

Man Klan 

‘Mat pauk 

Meet Kon 

‘Millet kyaui. 

Mix yarteot 

Mother nu 

Mouth: mon-"ma 

‘Much (how) parkyét, pu-sd 

Neck hauk-pon 

Necklace yon 

Nest pa-ho-bu 

Nove not-’o 

Now twa 

Obtain, In 


Koni kyak 
“wsk. 








Plantain 
Play 
Press down 
Posh 


Quickly 





Reap 
Romembor 
Return 
Rice 


Salt 
Salt (bo) 
Scream 


Shoot 

Shoulder 

Shut (down) 

i, Side (of body) 
(generally) 

Silently 

Slave 

Sumock-frosk 








han-but ov ba 
kywi-it 
pu-fo Is tauk-k'o: 
shun-et 






plu-tun, myan-myan, myan-myan, 
purdun 


tand 
saddi Ta-0k 
Dbii-hot 
sau 


yan, 
n'zun-mi, 


Din. 


a 

ackw 

do-ot 

shwi-yé 

kye-kyait 

lapot ke'u-iot 
a 

ut 

sen-kyé 

ota, pda 

Pipi, titi 

ta 





pa 

te 

‘tu-wot 

Piishot, koko-ik 
yuswo-it 

Ikridit 

lun 

tu-yit 















abi. 

- ¢&n, (ySn=atalk), 
tawii-pauk. 
aot. 
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Ant, XXIL—On the Mediweat Castle and Sanctuary of 
“Abrtk, the mosdern Avabhir ; with some further Notes on 
Mesopotamia as described by Ibn Serapion. By Gov 
ux STRANGE. 


Fro two of my friends, Profosior Do Gooje and Mr. 
Hogarth, I huve had the good fortune to receive many 
corrections for my recent papor on Ibn Serspion,' and 
theso I now hasten to publish, as throwing much now 
Hight. on the subject of the geography of Mesopotamia 
in the timo of tho Caliphs. 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth has recently returned from « voyuge 
in Asia Minor. ‘The critical romarks which he has sent mo 
refor eapocially to tho propor identification of the streams 
doscribed by Tbn Serupion, and there aro of the highest 
value, us being the testimony of ono who bus himself 
travelled oyor the whole of this country ; for it must always 
bo romombered that the Kieport map (the best wo posses 
for this region) is here fur from nccarate, besides being vory 
deficient in detail. 

With what Mr. Hogarth writes T havo intercalated the 
mote important of the series of corrections and remarks, 
extending ovor the wholo of my puper, which Professor 
De Gooje, of Leyden, was good enough to forward to me 
‘a hort timo after tho receipt of my paper. No words of 
mino are necded to emphasize the valuo of emendations by: 
tho achalar who has edited the text of Tubari and tho series 
of the Bibliotheca @eographoruim Arabicorun. 

‘ho corrections for the Arabio text (chiefly grammatical) 
T must keep for future publication, but T may take this 
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opportunity gratefully to acknowledge how much I feel 
indobted, both to Professor De Govje und to Mr. Hogarth, 
for the kindness they have done me in thus minutely 
examining my work, and for the liberality with which they 
have placed the results of their oriticism at my disposal. 

Before, however, communicating the notes which hive 
boen sont me, I must in the first place plead guilty to 
notablo blunder made in identifying the Custlo of Abrik 
(vee pp. 68, 63, and 65) with the Byzantine Tephrikd, which 
is tho modern Divrigi, situated on the Tohalta Trmuk. As 
it bus been rightly marked on my map, the Castle of Abrik, 
which stood on the Nahr Abrik, is undoubtedly to be 
identified with the prosont Arabkir lying on tho Saritehit- 
chok Su; for this latter stroam is the Nahr Abeik desoribed 
by Tbn Sorapion. My blunder was causod by a noto in the 
recent olition of Mas‘idi’s “Tunbib,” where it is statod 
(note d to p. 183) that by Kalla Abrik  intelligitur urbs 
‘Tephriké." Tho rivers.as given by Ibn Sorapion, however 
(seo pp. 64 and 63), prove beyond question that the Abrik 
fortress is to be identified with the modern Arabkit ; while 
Divrigi, which lion a short throe-daya journoy to tho north 
of Arabkir, is doubtloss tho “Single Fortress” which Ibn 
Sorapion (p. 64) rofers to as standing on the Nahr Liikiya. 

While on the subject of Abrik, I may take the op- 
Portunity of giving a trauslation of the curious account 
which Yakit quotes in his “Geographical Dictionary” 
(i, p. 87), having copied it from the work of his con- 
temporary ‘Ali of Horat, who wrote about the year 
1215 an! 

‘Yailkiit, who spells the name Al-Abritk, says that the 
place lies in the Grook country, and that it is a sanctuary 
venerated alike by both Christians and Moslems, who como 
thither from afar in pilgrimage, He then quotes the 
Aesoription givon by ‘Ali of Herat, as follo 

“The account that I heard caused me to visit the place, 
which I found to lie on the flank of a mountain. You enter 
































* Foran arwunt of *Aliot Herat sve" Palestine under the Moslems," p- Ss 
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by a gato in a tower, and walk some distance underground, 
until you come to a wide spaco where the mountains ope 
out so that the sky is seen. In tho centre of this space 
is w luke, and round its border are houses belonging to the 
Grock husbandmen, their arable fields lying at tho back 
therdof, ‘There is seen here a beautiful church as well as 
hence, if the visitor be « Moslem he is eonduoted 
to the mosque, while if he bo a Christian he is taken to 
the chureh. Further there is an uppor-house, where on 
entering you may see the bodies of certain men who have 
been slain, for they bear the marks of Ianco-thrusts and 
avord-blows, and somo of thom have lost their limbs. They 
‘aro clothed in cotton raimont, and this has not rotted. 
Tn another place aro four bodios standing upright, being 
supported with their backs against the wall of the cavern, 
Among thom is a youth who has placod his hand on the 
head of one of tho men, the tallest of them all, who is 
Drown-akinnod, and he wears a cotton vest. Tis hand is 
olitetrotehed as though he would grasp something, and the 
head of the youth is near his wrist. Next to hip is « man 
whose face hus rocoived a cut that has divided his upper 
lip 40 that tho tooth show. All theso men woar turbans. 
Clon boride them stands a woman carrying » obild in 
Lior arms.) whom who sucklos at the breast. Further thera 
‘ure to bo noon five other mon, all standing upright and with 
their backs to tho wall of the place. Here also, in « high 
upper-chambor, ig a throne, on which sit twelve mon, and 
among them a’ youth whose hands and foot aro dyed (red) 
with /enna. ‘The Grocks assert that these men were of thoir 
nation, while tho Moslems say they wore certain warriors of 
Ialim who wont forth in tho days of the Caliph ‘Omar—may 
Allah acoopt him!—and who were pat to death here in 
cold blood. The people stated also, in regard to them, 
that their nails grow and that their heads need to bo shaved. 
But there is no surety in all this: the only fuct being that 
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the skin is now quite dry on their bones, and hence the 
Vodies do not suffer decay.” 

‘Thus fur from ‘Ali of Herat, who, though a pious 
pilgrim, is evidently animated by a certain spitit of 
criticism. ‘The only other detail that may help to fix the 
identification of this place, is the statement found in 
Mas‘idi (“Tanbih,” p. 183, and “Meadows of Gold,” 
vili, p. 74) that Abrik was tho capital city of the Bailakt 
people; but who these were, I haya been unable to 
determine. 

‘The following paragraphs contain the substance of the 
notes which Professor De Gooje and Mr, Hogarth have 
sont - mo: 

Of the places lying on the Tigris, Professor De Goeje, 
correcting my note on p. 35, line 6, writes that the ancient 
Persian name of Mosul was Bidh Ardashir (se Tbn 
17), not Nawardushir or Bawardashir os 

is ‘Turning to page 41, Dayr Kuni, situated 
on the Tigris below Baghdad, ix named, on the authority 
of Yaklit, the Convent of Marmirt As-Saltkh, “tho 
Tmpotont.” ‘This lust epithet should bo changed t 
AwSalih, meaning Mormiri “the Apostl appears 
from the more correct text of the “Tunbib,” p, 14 

In tho description of the Euphrates (p. 47), the town 
of Al-Mubiirik (line 6) should bo written Al-Mubirak 
“the Blessed” (the passive not the active participle), and 
tho ‘ame correction applies to the othor Al-Mubsirak 
mentioned on pages 307 and 308. Tn the next place, 
lin 13 of page 47 demands an important correction, for 
ft involves an emendation of tho text. ‘Turning buck to 
page 10, line 12, it will bo soon that the MS, gave tho 
ending bi-/-‘arbi wa, which, to make sense, I had emended 
hy the addition of u dincritical point to read bi-/ghardié 
(omitting the 1 “and"), and translating (see p. 47) “to 
the westward of” Al-Anbiir. ‘Tho trae reading, as Profestor 
Do Gooje writes, is without a doubt bi-r-Radb wea, and tho 
translation (on p. 47, line 13) should read: The Euphrates 
comes “‘next to the city of Hit, from whence it flows by 
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ArRabb and Al-Anbir.” Ar-Rabb is the halting 

on the road from Hit to Al-Anbar, being twelve leagues 
or two marches from the former and seven leagues or one 
auarch from the latter city (ef Tom Khurdadbib, p. 72, 
Kudima, p. 217; and Mukaddasi, p. 134). From this 
point, as T shall have cause to show later on, the old Dujayl 
canal branched off from the Euphrates. 

Coming now to the affluents of the Euphrates and their 
tributaries, Professor De Goeje has the following: The 
name of the tributary of the Arsinis (p. 63, line 6 and 
note 1) is better written Salkit, without the Arabic article, 
it boing a forsiga proper name. In the paragraph relating 
to the rivor Karakis, an emendation of the Arabic text 
needed (p. 13, line 7 from below) where, the diacritical 
point boing wanting in the MS., I have printed min bart 
Hilddivr-Ram, Bar, literally * sea,” 1 had supposed to be 
slip for Bujayra “uke,” and so tronslated it. But for 
translate (p. 63, line 19) : The souroo 
is in the confines of the Grook Country." 
Tu tho next paragraph Professor De Gooje holds that 
Az-Zarniik (not Az-Zarbik) is the trae reading. ‘The word 
Zarntk, in Lane's dictionary, bas among other signification» 
the moaning of “rivulet”; and the Arabic article shows 
that the name is not one of foreign origin. 

Concerning the other tributary of the Kubikib river, 
which Ibn Serapion calls Jarith, bat which Yai it 
Mirith (we p, 63, antopenultimate paragraph, and note 5, 
P- 87), Professor De Gooje would hold to the spelling 
Jarith; unless there were better evidenco against it than 
Yakiit, o late authority, and who certainly knew nothing 
about the stream from personal knowledge. Besides the 
good authority of our MS., it must be remembered that the 
guttural being « purely Arabic (Semitic) lotter, the J 
is more likely to oceur in s foreign name, as the one in 
question undoubtedly is In the matter of Al-Hadath, 
which lies near this stream, my note (p. 67) has a mistrans- 
lation of the passage quoted from Biladhuri (Baladhiiri, 
by the way, is the more correct pronunciation). What this 

ean 1805. “s 
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authority really says is that the place was originally called 
Darb-al-Hadath, ‘the Road of (bad) News or Luck.” This, 
for a better augury, was changed to Darb-as-Salima, “the 
Road of Safety or Good Lucl 

Tn regard to the tributary of the Abrik river which 
Ibn Serapion refers to as the Nahr Zamra (aco p. 05), 
Mr. Hogarth wéuld identity this stream with the modern 
Kixtek Tohai, whose waters join the Saritobitehek (the 
Abrik river) two hours below Arabkir, Contrary to whut 
ia shown on the Kioport map, Mr. Hogarth writes that 
the Miram Tehai (with which T had identified the Zam) 
does not flow into tho Suritchitchek Su, but falls directly 
into the Euphrates, below Ankhiti. 

Tho next affluent of tho Euphrates below the Abrik 
rivor is the Nubr Anji. This, instead of being the atroam 
at tho mouth of which lies the villago of Tehormile (seo 
P- 58), is more likely to be the stream now called tho Soynt 
Tohai, a broad river flowing into the Euphrates about two 
hours march to the north-east of Tchormik. On its bank 
(Me. Hogarth states) is the favourite halting-placo for 
travellers going from Arabkir to Malutys, or from Hakim 
Khin (Sivas road) to the forry actos tho Huphrates at 
Kebon Ma‘den, 

Wo now come to the Kubikib river, which, after the 
Arsanis, is the chief affluent of the Upper Kuphrates. 
This river in anciont times was called the Melas, while at 
present it is known as the Tokhma Su (seo p. 68). Ono of 
its main tributaries is the Karikis, which I had identified 
(p. 65) with the present Sultia Su, coming down from 
the mountains to the south-west of Malutyn. Now, 0s 
‘Mr. Hogarth points out, the whole region of Malatya and 
the country lying westward towards Mar‘ash had by the time 
of Thn Serapion (900 4.n.) been permanently conquered and 
settled by tho Moslems, Henco this could not then be 
known as "tho Greek country” (p. 63) whore the Karakis 
is stated to tako its rise. It seoms probable, therefore, in 
tho first place, that the Zarnik river, which rises “in a 
mountain between Mulatya ond Hign Munafir,” and its 
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Uranch-stream, the River of Malatys, should together be 
identified with the Sultia Sa aforesaid. In the second place 
it is more likely that the Karakis is a worti-bank afflueat 
of the Tokhma Su, probably the present Aivali Doreh, 
which flows out of the mountains of Cappadocia, é.. “the 
Greek country.” Mr. Hogarth describes the Aivali Dereli 
as being so important an afilueat of the Tokhma Su, that 
Ton Serupion would hardly have omitted all mention of it, 
Its waters join the latter river on its left bank near the 
great fortress of Derendeh. If this identification of the 
Aivali Deroh with the River Kurdkis be correct, Derendoh 
would then represent the ancient Zibatra, unless indeed a 
Place called Hauz (on the upper waters of the Aivali Dereh, 
‘and where remains are reported to exist) be the site of this 
celebrated fortress, It must be admitted, however, that 
neither Dereaideh nor Haux correspond very exactly, 9 
regards position, with the indication given by Aba-l-Fidi 
(quoted on p. 66), who writes that Zibagra lies “two marches 
southward of Malatya.” No Arab author, however, can 
bo relied on for anything like exact orientation of the 
Pointy of tho compass, and in the present case there are 
besides, vory possibly, clerical errors of the MSS. which 
‘would agcount for the difficulty. 

Tn regard to the identification of Al-Hadath with the 
present Gurus, I find my suggestion coufirmed by what 
‘Mr. Hogarth reports of the stream which at present flows 
past that place. ‘This stream is now called the Angon Tebai, 
‘and, exactly os was the case with the River JGrith (see pp. 63 
and 67) of Ibn Serapion, the Angon Tchai flows through 
‘ sinall lake which is situated just above Gurun, and the 
stream has a long course bofore reaching this lake, for it 
rises near ‘Azizioh, in the Uzan Yaila country. The River 
‘Al-tArjan, as described by Iba Serapion, would then 
correspond very exactly with the affluent which now enters 
the Augon Tehai on its right bank sboat two miles below 
the said lake, and whose waters are even at the preseut 
day used to irrignte the gardens of Gurun. From what 
‘Mr. Hogarth writes it appears that this stream rises in 
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the foot-hills of the Auti-Taurus, now called the Bimboa 
Dagh, and these presumably are the Jabal-ar-Rish of Tbn 
Serupion, 

Before quitting the subject of the Kubakib river, it may 
be pointed out that the city of Malatya of the date of Ibn 
Sorupion, which he speaks of as standing ‘two miles 
distant from the Euphrates” (p. 47), doos not occupy 7" 
for this 
fully eloyen miles from the ancient bridgo, called 
Kirkgi, crossing the Tokhma Su, immediately above itv 
junction with the Euphrates. Old Mulatya is the. pluco 
now called Eski-sheher “old town,” and this stands but 
four miles from the Kirkgda Bridge, and some threo milos 
from the nearest point of the Euphrates. 

Tn regard to the Jabal Misfina (seo pp. 46 and 48), round 
whose spur the upper (western) Euphrates cuts its way, 
Mr. Hogarth considers that Ibn Serapion here refers to 
the great range lying along the south and left bank of the 
stream, to-wit, the Darsim group—not the mountains ou 
the north bank near Arzinjain, us I have suggested. Of 
the Darsim group Mr. Hogarth writes: ‘This is the most 
atriking mountain on the river's eourse by fur; and it is 
round its spur—Hoste Beli Dagh—that the Euphrates 
raakes its great bend from a westerly course to a southerly. 
No one who had seon the upper atream could have failed 
to mention this chain of snow-penks, which hang right 
‘over tho river for five days’ journey.” ‘The fortress called 
Higu-al-Minshir (see p. 48) T hud marked near this point 
on my map with a query, for I was unable to find any 
placo on the Kivport map with which it could be identified. 
Mr, Hogarth, howover, writes that there is a romarkablo 
ruined fortross, which he desoribes as situated about fiftoen 
hours’ journey west of Kamkh, and one hour north of 
Pingin, the town on the loft bank of the Euphrates opposite 
the point where the Divrigi river flows in, ‘This fortress 
stands about one mile from the right (northern) bank of 
the Euphrates; and though no positive evidence of date 
eould be found, Mr. Hogarth judged from the character 
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of the building that it must have been of Roman or 
Byzantine construction, and, farther, it appears to be the 
only fortress of ancient date in all this region. In con- 
cluding his notes, Mr. Hogarth remarks that the fortress 

_ of Kharshana, which Ibn Serapion places “in the Greek 
country" (see pp. 54 and 58), is possibly the present Alaja 
Khan. ‘This is mentioned as a remarkable ruin by both 
Von Moltke and Tozer, and it lies on the upper waters 
of the Kuru Tehai, which is the river Jurjariya of Tha 
Serapion. 

For the remaining notes I am indebted to Professor De 
Goeje; those, however, which he has sent me as corrections 
for the topography of Baghdad (Ibu Serapion, Sections X 
to XII) I for the moment shall keep back, in order not 
unduly to lengthen the present article, also because T hope 
to make Baghdad the subject of a paper in a future number 
of the ERAS. 

In my translation of the text, I have constantly supplied 
the proper name, in the English, for what in the Arabic is 
1 pronoun. ‘Thus, throughout Section V every paragraph 
in the Arabic begins with the words “From it is taken,” 
ete, while I have translated “From the Euphrates,” or 
"From the Tigris,” as I imagined the case demanded. 

‘This has led me into a grievous error; for, though without 
doubt the Dejayl was only a loop canal of the west bank 
of the Tigris above Baghdad ofter the middle of the 
fourth century of the Hijra (s.v. 950), before this date 
(that is, as described by Ibn Khurdadbih and Tba ‘Serapion) 
the Dajayl was a transverse canal running from the 
Euphrates to tho Tigris, like the Nahr ‘Iai and the canals 
below. ‘Thus, Ibn Khurdadbih (p. 7), writing in av. B64 
(At, 250), describes “the Iands watered by the Dujayl and 
the Euphrates”; and in my translation of Tha Serapion 
(p. 68, line 10 from below) I should have written: “From 
the Euphrates ix taken the canal called the Dajayl,” and 
this, of course, changes note 2 on page 70. Ar-Rabb, ou 
the Eaphrates, is a well-known post-station lying, as 
already stated (ride ante, p. 743), seven leagues above 
































8 ‘ 
Al-Anbir and twelve below Hit, Starting from “a Teague 
oF more” above this point, as should be marked on my rnp, 
the Dujayl canal flows eastward und falls into the Tigris 
“between ‘Ukbart and Baghal Hence on my map 
Ar-Rubb, on the Tigris, i# to bo taken out and marked 
instead on the Euphrates at the place just indicated. 
Lastly, page 70 of my paper, lines 4 and & from bolow, the 
words from “Tho village” down to geographer " 
bo erased. 

From the data here given it follows that between the 
years 900 and 950 a.n. (Ibn Serupion to Istakhef) tho 
Western part of the Dujayl must have fallen out of use 
and become silted up; for Istakhet (p, 77), writing in the 
middle of the tenth century a.m. says that tho Dujayl 
starts from the Tigris immediately below Takrit: in other 
Words, he transfers the name Dujayl to the canal which Tha 
Serapion calls the Tshikt (see p. 265, Section VIII, first 
paragraph). 

‘Turning to the last paragraph of Seetion VIF, on p. 2 
it may be noted that the MS. gives the’ pronunciati 
Hign Kia (not Kayfa), and this is nearer the old Grook 
name Kiphas; further (Professor De Goeje. writes), 
Satidami, without the final d, ia tho true reading for the 
pame of this affluent, Some distance lower down the 
‘Tigris, the threo Katal Canals branched off near the village 
called Barkuwitra (s00 p. 272). On this namo, of whieh 
the variants Ralkwedrd and Baskuedr ocour, Profoaot 
Do Gosjo makes the remark: “Te ia strange, but certain, 
that often an original + passed into a. We find very often 
Aulashr for Ardashir, otc. ‘The first r in this word 
(Barkuwaa] is confirmed by the ¢ [in Balkuwari], which 
vould mot come from a x fie. Bulkuw 
from Barkuwitri, mover from Baskuwirt]. The same 
intorebanging of y and tis found in Huw! and Mawr’: 
0 page 298, noto 2; also of Tubari, iii, 1921, line 9. 

Tn regard to the “Blind Tigris” (ete note 1 to p. 800), 
Profesor De Goeje gives in his glossary to the “Tanbih” 
smother meaning for the word ‘Awrd, genorally trunalated 
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“blind of one eye," which when applied to « river has, 
ho says, tho signification of “dried up” or “become arid.” 
DijlacalAwra would therofore be understood us the ** Ari 
Tigris”: taking this name from that given to the upper 
reich above Al-Madbir, which, sino the shifting of the 
channel, bad become waterless. ‘Tho firat westward canal 
‘on the ‘Tigris estuary, called the Nabr-al-Marith, bas (on 
the same authority) nothing to do with the Canal of Murra, 
which Inst was derived from that of Ubulla, Hence my 
note 2 to p. 805 is in error; and lines 8 to 11, from the 
‘word “appoura”? down to “Abu Bakr,” havo to be cancelled. 

In the heading of Section XVI (p. 307), the word 
West should be East, Further, in lino 2 of the sume 
T had substituted Al-Madhar for A/-Minar in the name 
of the first canal on. this enstern side of the Tigris Estuary ; 
Dut Profestor De Goeje (und I have no doubt rightly) 
corrects my correction to Al-Mubarak. In the second line 
of the second paragraph, therefore, of this section Al- 
Mubarak is to be restored for [Al-Mudhir]; while on the 
next page note 1 will huve its first two lines cancelled, 
and in the Arubie text (p. 30, line 2) Al-Madhar has to 
be altered to Al-Mubirak, and noto 4 to the sume cancelled. 

‘Whe last remark which I shall quoto from Professor De 
Goojo relates to the place on the Abwi estuary called 
Fam Dahostan, about which I was in considerable doubt 
(so p, 310), ‘This place, he writes, is probably to. be 
identified with tho locality mentioned by Mukaddusi (p, 12) 
under the name Fam-aeSeb’, and which is marked on the 
(ative) map in the MS, of Istakhri us Fom-al-Asad, both 
amos signifying ‘the mouth of the lion.” The true 
roading for the text of Ibn Serupion is perhaps “* Dabiin~ 
i-Shir,” which, in Persian, has tho sumo meaning as Fam~ 
fiw-Sabs, and doubtless the place stood at the point of origin 
(mouth" in Persian and Arabic) of the water-way called 
the Lion Canal. 
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Ant, XXUL—The Nativity of the Buddha, By Ronenr 
Cuataens, 


Iw fulfilment of the undertaking given by mo on p. 387 of 
the GR.A.S, for 1804, T submit the text of an anpablished 
Sutta from the Majjhima Nikitya dealing with the ‘marvels 
‘and mysteries? of the Buddha's nativity. Buddhaghosa's 
commentary on the Sutta is also given, though the absence 
of MSS. for collation loaves the readings in many instances 
fae from satisfactory to me, I hope in an carly number 
‘of the Journal to havo an opportunity of discussing the 
subject-matter in tho light of the Lalita Vistara and the 
Nidiua-kathi of the Jataka, 





AconARrvaDwHUTA-SUTT ASE. 


(Anjjhina Nikaya, No, 123.) 


‘Eyam me sutai. Ekam samayait Bhagavii Sivatthiyare 
viharati Jotavane Anithapindikasa firime. Atha kho 
sambahulinath bhikkhiinah paccbibhattain pindapatapatil- 
Kantinain upatthdnasilayath sannisinniinaih sannipatitiner, 
ayam antarikeath® udupi ‘Acchariyaia, Hvuso, abbhu- 
tu, yuso, ‘Tathiigatassa mahiddhikata mabinubhivata, 
Yatra hi niiwa Tathiigato atite Buddhe parinibbute chinaa- 

pafice chinnayatume pariyadinnavatte sabbadukkhavitivatto 
‘Finissati ‘Evain-jaccd to Bhagavanto abesurn iti pi, evari- 
nimi te Bhagavanto ahesuia iti pi, evarn-gottt te Bhagavanto 
« evati-dhamma . . . evati~ 
evain-vimutt® te Bhagavanto 
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Evath vutte, ayisma Anando te bhikkhi etad avoca:— 
“Acchariya c'eva, avuso, Tathagata acchariyadbamna- 
samannigati ca; abbhuta c'eva, avuso, Tathagata abbhuta- 
dhummusamannigat Ayuiicah’idun tesaza bhikkhiiuain 
antarakathav Atha Bhagava siyuphasama- 
‘Yurh patisallana vutthito yen’ uy it i 
‘upasaikamitvl pai ‘Nisajja kho Bhagava 
Dhikkhi amantesi ‘a nu'ttha, bhikichave, etarabi 
Kathiya sannisinna? Ka ca pana vo antardkatha vippakatt 
112” “Tdha, bhante, amhitkaih pacchabbattatn pindapataps- 
Yikkuntinain upotthinasiliymh sannisinnainai sannipati- 
tino ayam antarakath® udapidi: * Acobariyais, ivuso, 

(te. as above, down to) . .. abbbutadhammasaunan- 
uiigata citi’ Ayu kho, bhante, antarakatha vippakat@. 
Atha Bhagava anuppatto Atha kho Bhagava ayas- 
manta Anandath amantesi:—“Tasmitiha tama, Anat 
Dhiyyosomattaya patibhantu tain Tuthigatassa acchariya 
abbhutt dhammi ti. 

“Sammukha me tart, bhante, Bhagavato sutari summukbi 
patiggahite Ananda, 

































ahmit, bhante, Bhagavato accheriywi abbiutaii dhammuia 
dhifremi.” 

“Sammukbi mo taza, bhante, Bhagavato sutath sammukhit 
Patiggabitsr : * Yavatayoka, Ananda, Bodhisatto Tusite 
Kaye atthasiti;” yam pi, bhante, yavatyuke Bodhisutto 
Tusite kaye atthisi, idam p’ ubasa, bhante, Bhagavato 
scchariyaia abbhutait dhammain dhiremi.”” 

“Sammukba me tari, bhunte, Bhugavato sutaii sammakbi 
Patiggabitwi: ‘Sato sampajino, Ananda, Bodhisatto Tusitd 
kaya cavitva matukacchiz olkami yam pi, bhante, sato 

© Bodhisatto Tusitt kay cayitwa mitulcuochitit 
okkarmi, idm p’ ahmin Bhagavato aechariyaih abbhutari 
abammar dbiremi,” 

“Scmmukhi me tata, bhante, Bhagavato sutai sammukbi 
Patiggabitwin: *Yadi, Ananda, Bodhisatto Tusita kyl 
cavitva mitukucchiti okkamati, atha sudevake loke samrake 
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sabrahmake samanabrahmaniya pajiya sadevamanussayw 
appamigo ujaro obhiiso patubhoti atikkamma devainarty 
devanubbivam, yi pi ti lokantariki agba assinvuta andl 

karat andbakiratimisi, yattha p' ime candimasuri 
muhiddbiki evath-mabiinubbava abaya nanuhonti tattha pi 
appamiyo uliro obhiso patubhavati atikamm’ eva deviinati 
devanubbivain, ye pi tattha satti uppanni te pi ton’ 
obhiisons afifiamadiain sampajananti: Afie pi kira bho santi 
sattd idh’ uppannd, ayaii ca dasasahassi lokadhita saikam- 
pati sampakampati sampayedhati, appamayo ulfiro obhiiso 
loke patubhavati atikkamm‘ova devanara devinubhivan ti.” 
Yam pi, bhante, . . . idem p' abara, bhante, Bhagavato 
acchariyatn abbhutata dbammar dharemi 

“Sarmmulhd ma tain, bhante, Bhagavato sutain sammukhi 
patiggahits “Yada, Ananda, Bodhisatto mitukucebitia 
okkanto hoti, eattiiro nan devaputta eatuddisa rakkhfiya upa- 
gacchanti: Ma natn kho Bodhisattain va Bodhisattamitararh 
Va manusso va amanusso va koci mi vihetthessiti.” Yam 
pi, bhante, « idam p’ shai, bhante, Bhagavato acchari- 
yay abbhutai ahammar dhiiremi. 

“ Sammukhi me tara, bhante, Bhagavato sutarh sammukhi 
Potiggabitain : ‘Yada, Ananda, Bodhisatto mitulucchisix 
‘okkinto hoti, ps hoti_virata 
Winatipata virata adinnadiud virat® kiimesu micchicara 
virati musivaid virat® surdmerayamajjapamadaythana ti, 
Yam pi, bhunte, ... idam p' ahati, bhante, Bhagavato 
acchariyaia abbbutait dhammait dbirem 

“Sammukbi me tai, bhante, Bhagavato sutarn sam- 
mukha patiggahftain: ‘Yada, Ananda, Bodhisatto matukue- 
chiiy okkanto hoti, na Bodhisattamata purisesa. minasatit 
uppajjati kiimaguntipasainbitai anatikkamaniy® ea Bodhi- 
sattamit® hoti_kenaci purisena rattacitteuati.’ Yam pi, 
bhante, ... idam p' abaii, bhante, acchariyaz abbhataii 
bammath dharemi.”” 

“Sammukhi me tara, bhante, Bhagavato sutaia sammukbit 
Potigguhitaia: ‘Yada, Ananda, Bodbisatto matukuechith 
okkanto hoti, labhin? Bodhisattamita hoti pafieannath 
gunna si paicahi kimagugehi samappita samabgibhatt 
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pariviretiti’ ‘Yam pi, bhante, 


- idam p’ ahati, bhante, 
Bhagavato acchariyaia abbhutarn dhammath dhiremi.” 
“Sammukhl me tats, bhante, Bhagavato sutaih sammukbi 
Patiggahitamh : * Yada, Anands, Bodhisatto skucehis 
okkanto koti, Bodhisattamiita kocid eva abadho n’ uppajjuti, 
sukhini Bodhisattamata hoti akilantakaya Bodhisattan ca 
Bodhisattamats tirokuechigatara passati sabbaiigapaccaigatit 











abbinindriyatn. Seyyathapi, Ananda, mapiveluriyo subho ja- 
tima atthariso suparikammakato, tat i 





Aysin kho maniveluriyo subho jitima atthathso suparikam- 
smakato, tate’ idasi sattanh @ivutarh nila vi pitaria vi lohitain 
Vi oditas va pandusuttaih va ti; evain eva kho, Anands, 
yada Bodhisatto mitukuechiti ckkanto hoti, na kho Bodhi- 
‘sattamiatu kocid eva abadho uppajjati, eukhini Bodhisatta- 
mati hoti akilantakaya, “Bodhisattai’ ca Bodhisattamati 
tirokuechigntara passati sabbaiigapaccaiigitn abhinindriyari” 
‘Yam pi, bhante,... idum p’ ahari, bhante, Bhagavato 
sechariyaia abbiutais dhammath dhiremi,’ 

“Sammukba me tmi, bhante, Bhagavato sutarh sammukhia 
Potiggabahituin > *Sattahajate, Anunds, Bodhisatte Bodbi- 
sattamata kilo karoti, Tusitaim kiyaiy uppajjatiti’ Yam 
Pi, bbante, . . . idam pt ahaia, bhante, Bhugavato aochari- 
‘Yorn abbbutaza dharomara dharemi.” 

“Sammukhi me tama, bhante, Bhagavato sutaih sammul 
guhitai : *Yatha kho pan’, A 
‘Ya dasa vi mise gabbhaiit kucchi 
na h' eva Bodhisattaia Bodhicattamift 
Hodhisattath Bodhisattamata kuccbind purihuritva vijiy 
‘Yam pi, bhante,... idam p’ shai, bhante, acchariy: 
abbhutazt dhammatn dhiremi.” 

“Sammukha me tari, bhante, Bhagavato sutari sammukhi 
Potiggshitem: *Yathi kho pan’, Ananda, afd itthiki 
Risin’ va nipanna va vijayanti, na h’ eva Bodhisattaia 
Bodhisattamata vi 
tamata vijayat idam p' ohaia, 
Dhante, aechariyai abbhutain dhammath dhiremi 
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Sammukha me tara, bhante, Bhagavato sutari summukhit 
Potiggabitain: ‘Yada, Ananda, Bodhisatto matukuechismi 
nikkhamati dev pathamash. patiganbanti paccha manussd ti” 
Yam pi, bhante,.. . idam p’ ahaa, bbante, Bhagavato 
acchariyaia abbbutari dbammara diremi.” 

“Sammukhi me tara, bhante, Bhagavato sutari saramulhit 
Patiggahitarh: ‘Yada, Ananda, Bodhisatto matukucchisma 
nikkhamati, appatto va Bodhisatto pathavith hoti, cattaro 
nun devaputta patiggahetva mata purato thepenti: Attamana 
devi hohi, mahesakkbo te putto uppanno ti.’ Yam pi, 
bhante, . .. idam p’ abar, bhante, Bhaguvato acchariyatit 
abbhutarn dhiremi.” 

“Sammukhi me tai, bhante, Bhagavato sutaii sammukba 
patigguhitam: ‘Yada, Aoanda, Bodhisatto matukaechisma 
nikkhamati, yvisado va nikkbamati amakkhito uddeua 
amakkhito semhena amakkhito ruhirena smakkhito kenact 
asucing suddho vissdo, Seyyathapi, Anands, mayiratanarh 
Ikisike yutthe nikkbittah n’ eva maviratanai kisitarn 
vatthma makkheti na pi kasikait vatthatt mogiratanam 
makkhoti ;—tarir Kissa hetu? ubbinnarh saddhatta ;—evasin 
eva kho, Ananda, yadi Bodbisatto matukucchisma nikkha- 
mati, visado va nikkhamati amakkbito uddena amakkbito 
sembena amakkhito rubirena amskkhito kenaci asucina 
suddho visado ti.’ Yam pi, dhante, .... idam p’ shat, 
bhante, Bhagavato acchariysin abbhutai dhammaiin dbaremi." 

“Sammukha me tain, bhante, Bhagayato sutaia summukba 
Patiggabitain: ‘Yada, Ananda, Bodhisatto ‘matukucchisma 

‘kkhamati dve udskassa dhirt antalikkha patubbavanti 
ck sitassa oki uphassa yena Bodhisatiassn udakakiccarit 

= idam p’ aha, 































Patiggabitain : ‘Sampati-jato, Anands, Bodhisatto, samehi 
TMdehi patitthahitva uttardbhimakha ssttapada 

hati setamhi chatte anubhiramane sabi ca dist vilokett 
Habba ea vicar bhisati: Ago ‘ham asmi lokssss, settho 
‘ham asmi lokassa, jettho bam asmi lokasss, sysm antima: 
iti, na ‘thi dini punabbhavo ti’ Yam pi, bhante, 
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idam p’ sbava, bhante, Bhagavato acchariyai abbhutaii 
dhammatn dharemi.” 

“‘Sammukbi me tam, bhunte, Bhagavato sutain sammukhit 
Patiggahitui: ‘Yada, Ananda, Bodhisatto matukuechismi 
nikkbamati, tha sadevake loke samirake  subrahmake 
sussamanabrabmaniya appamino 
ulro obhiso pitubhavati atikamm’ eva devinain deviinu- 
Dhavaih, ya pi ta lokani 
andhakiratimisi, yattha pi ime candimasuriya evamma- 
hiddhika evammahiinubl Znubhonti, tattha pi 
Appamino ulire obbiso patubhavati atikamm 'eya devinaii 
devinubhiveri, ye pi tattha sutt® uppanni te pi ten” 
obbfsena afifiamadimi safjananti: Aiiie pi kira, bho, santi 
mm pi ea dasasahasstlokadbata 
swvikarpati sampakampati eampavedhati appatniino ea uliro 
obhiiso loko pitabbavati atikamm’ eva devant devinu- 
Dhavan ti” Yum pi, bhante, ... idam p' shath, bhante, 
Bhagavato acchariyas abbbutash dharma dhitremtti.” 

“Tasmatiha tvara, Ananda, idam pi Tatha -aochari- 
yain abbhutart dhammai dhiirehi. Tah, 
gatsssa viditt vodani uppajjanti 
abbhattar gacchanti vidita suit uppajjanti vidi 
uppajjanti viditi abbhattatn gacchanti. Idam pi kho tyati, 
Ananda, Tathiigatassa uechariyati dhammari dhareb 

“Yam pi, bhante, Bhagavato vidita vedand 
vidita upa 
uppajjanti viditd vitakki uppajjanti vidita upagthahanti 
vidita abbbattham gacchanti, idum p' ahaa, bhante, Bhaga- 
vato aechariyata abbhutaya dhammuta dbiiremiti 

Idem avoon ayasma Xnando. Samanuiiio Satthd shosi. 
Attamand te bbikkbii ayasmato Anandassa bhisitai 
abhinandun ti, 


































Acchariyubbhuta-suttaia tatiyati, 
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‘Exrnact Prom rae “ ParaXca-Sopant. 


Being Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the foregoing Sutta. 


Eeaii me suntan ti Acchariyadbamma-suttaia. 

Tattha yatra hi ndmati acchariyatthe nipite, Yo nima 
‘Tuthigato ti attho. 

Chinnapapatico 4 ottha papaiied nima tayht mano ditghiti 
imo tayo kilest. 

Chinnacatume ti ettha yatuman ti kusalakammay: 
‘yuoeati, 

Pariyadiynaeatte (i tass’ eva vevacanatit. 

Sabbadukkhaciticatte (i sabbain vipitkavattasaikbittar, 
ukkharh vitivatte jiimisatiti, Tdath yatra hi nipitavasena 
aniigatavaeanain attho pan’ ettha atitavasena veditabbo. 
Bhagaya hi te Buddhe is 

Bean-jacea ti Vipass 
dayo brahmanajaced ti. 

Eewin-gotta ti Vipassitdayo Kondaiiagotta, Kakosandhii- 
dayo Kassapagottati. 

‘Eoani-aila ti lokiyalokattarasilena evarh-sila. 

Eenin-dhemmati tattha samidhipakkhi dhamma adhippett, 
lokiyalokuttarena samadhini evari-samadhino ti attho. 

Ecari-parid ti lokiyalokuttarapaifiays evasn-paitia. 

Eean-vihart ti ettha pana hettha samadhipakkhana 
@hamminata gabitatta vihiiro gahito va, puna kasmit 
gahitam eya gaghatiti me na idaih gahitam eva ida bi 
dirodliasamipattidipanattharin, tasma evath-nirodhasamapatti- 
‘Vihiiri ti ayam ettha attho. 

Evwii-oimytta ti ettha vikkhambbanavimutti tadwiga- 
‘Yimutti samuochedavimatti patippsssaddhivimatti nissaraya~ 
‘vimuttiti paficavidba vimutti. Tattha atthasamapattiyo saya 
vikkbambhitehi nivaranddthi vimuttatti vikkhambhana- 
Yimuttiti saikhain gecchonti, unicednupassanadiki satta 
Anupnssand saya tessa tassa paceanikaigavasens paric- 
cattithi niccasadiadihi vimuttatta tadadgavimuttiti safkharn 
gacchanti, cattiro ariyamagg® saya samucchinnehi 
Kileschi vimuttatta samucchedavimuttiti saikhain gacchanti, 











1yo. Khattiyajaced, Kakusandha~ 
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cattiro simafiapbalaui magganubhavena kilesinaii pati- 
passaddhante uppannattd patippascaddhivimuttiti saikban 
gacchanti, nibbiuarh sabbakileschi nissatatti spagatatti 
nissarapavimuttiti saikhih gatara iti imisath paficannai 
vimattinaia yusena evani-cimutta ti, Eyam ettha attho 
datthabbo. 

Tumatihati yaswa tas Tathigata acchariy® ti vadusi 
tasma tart bhiyyosomattiya patibhantu  ‘Tathijgatassa 
acchatiya-abbhata-dhammati. 

Sato mmpgjtno ti ettha dve sampajaiit ti manussaloke 
devaloke ca. Tuttha Vessantarajatake brihmunassa dvo 
putio datvi punadivase Sakkassa devitn dutva Sakkena 
pasiditva dinne otthayare gayhantos Ito yimuoeamino 
“hain suggagiimi visesagii anibbattitato asso attbame ta 
vara yareti, eva Tusitabbayane me patisundhi hotil 
varaia agguhesi, Tato patthaya Tusitabhavane uppajjissi 
ti jinati, ida manussiloke sampajadian, Vessantarabbiivato 
pana cuto Tusitabbayane nibbattitea nibbatto ’smiti aitisi, 
dasa devaloke sampajaiiai:. Kiin pana sesadevuti no 
jiwantiti? No na janunti. ‘Tapana-uyyanavimanakappara- 
Kkhe oloketyl devanijukehi turiyasaddena pabodbiti’ marisa 
ya devaloko tumbe idha nibbatta ti sarita jananti, Bod- 
hisatto pathamajavanavarena janati dutiyajavanato pati 
Janiti. Tecassa aiiehi usadhitranain jananatn hott 
pi aie pi devd tattha ¢hiti 
te pana chasu dviresu balavat 
it{hirammanona abbibhuyyamand satic vissajjetva attano 
Dhuttapitabhivam pi ajinanta aharmpacchedena Kalli 
Karonti, Bodbissttassa kit tatharpai drammanain na 
“uhiti# No na’tthi, So hi sesadeve dasahi thiinehi adbigan- 
Lati Gmmmapena pana attinam maddituin na deti tid 
Hrammuyoin abbibbavited titghati, Teus vuttah tuto sim 
pajino, Ananda, Bodhivatto Ti i 

Yaeatayukan ti Avatayukain ma 
igghati? Ama na tighuti. Adiada hi digh@yukaderaloke 
nibbatto tattha plruniyo na sakki piretun ti akkhiui 
nimmiletva adbimuttikalakiriyata ofa kutva snunussaloke 
nibbattati, Ayam Kilukiriya aiiesai na hoti, ‘Tada pana 
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adinnati dinath nfma na ‘tthi srakkhitam silain nima na 
‘tthiti subbapiraminsth piritattd yavatiyukaih atthisi. 
Sato sampojaino Tusita kaya cacited matukucchins okkamit 
cvuii tiva sabbapiramiyo piretva tada Bodhisstto yavat 
yukai atthasi, Devatiinath pana manussagayanavasena 
iddni sattahi divasehi cuti bhavissatfti pafica pubbanimittini 
uppajjanti,—mila milayanti vatthani Kilissanti kaochehi sed 
muceanti kaye dubbenpiyari okkumati devo devasanena 
santhiiti. Tuttha mala ti putisandhigahsnadivase pilandhana- 
ta kira sutthisatasshassadhaka sattapanndaakotiyo 
amilayitva tada milayanti. Vattha pies’ eva nayo. Ettakari 
pana kala devainaza n’ eva sitazh on unbaii boti tasmini 
Kilo sarirato bindubinduvasena sedi muceanti, ettakai a 
kalota tesaza sarire khandiccapaliceadivasena vivannata 
Padiiayati devadbita solasavassuddesikt devaputtt 
Visativasauddesikt viys khayanti marapakal nest 
Kilantaripo attabbiivo boti, ettakai ca nesaia Klass devaloke 
ukkanthitd ima ua ‘thi marapakile pan’ asa nissasanti 
vijambbanti sake asane nabhiramanti. Imani pans pub- 
banimittani yath@ loke mshapadiianarh rajarajamahamatta- 
dina yeva ukkapatubhiimicalacandaggahadini nimittani 
Paniayanti oa sabbessrs, evain evaih mabesikknatn deva- 
yatba ca manussesu 
es inanti sabbe, evaiit 
tani pi sabbadevata ma pessanti pandita eva pana jananti. 
Tattha ye mandena kusalakummena nibbatta devaputti te 
tesu uppannesa idini ko javati kubim pi nibbattissimati 
bbayanti, Ye mabapuiia ambehi dinnsdanam rakkhi- 
tain silaih bhavitaih bbivanas Sgumma upari devalokesu 
sampattish anubbavissamati na bhayanti, Bodhisatto pi tui 
pubbanimittini disya idani anantare attabhave Buddho 
Dhavisimati na bhayi. Ath’ assa tesu nimittesa patu- 
Vhiitesu dasasshassacakkavale devati sannipatitva: Marisa 
tumhehi dasa paramiyo pirentehi na sakka sampattits na 
‘Mara-Brahma-cakkavatti-sampattipatthentehi piritt loke- 
nittharanatthaya pana baddbattati patthayamanebi piritt so 
id@ni kilo marisa buddhattaya samayo marisa buddbat- 
‘Yiyati yaoanti, Atha Maba-satto devatdoamn patifiiazh 
Fak 1906, re 
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adatva va kiladipadesakulajanettiayuparicchedavasona pafica- 
mabi-vilokanaia nina vilokesi, Tattha Kalo nu kho na kilo 
ti pothamari Klatt yilokest, Tattha yassusatasahussato 
dhita-dyukalo Kalo nima na hoti, Kasma? 
Todi bi sattiinarh jati-jard-marapani pa pasijyanti 
Budhana ca dhammadesani nama ti-lakkhanumouttd 
na ‘tthi, nesah aniccat dukkham anattain ti kathentinara 
nim’ etary kathentiti” n’eva sotuth na saddhitu 
maifanti. Tato abbisamayo na hoti, tasmia asati aniyya- 
nikaii sisanam hoti; tasmi so akilo. Vassa-sntato ina- 
Gyukilo na hoti, Kasma? Tada suttd ussannakilest honti, 
ussannakilesinai ea dinno ovido ovidatthiine na titth 
udake dandaraj 
Satasahassato pana patthiya hetthi vassasatato pat! 
uddham ayukalo Kilo néma, tadi ca yassasatakiilo hott. 
Atha Mabisatto ‘nibbattitabbakalo ti” passi. Tato dips 
vilokento saparivare cattaro dipe oloketva: Tisu dipesa 
Buddba na. nibbattanti Jambudipe yoya nibbuttantiti 
Giparh passi. Tato Jambudipo nama mabi dasayojana- 
sobassa-parimano. Katarasmizh nu kho padeso Buddha 
nibbattantiti, desata yilokento Majjhi i, 
Majjhimapadeso nme puratthimaya. ai 
nama nigamo ti Aiding nayena Vinaye vutto va; so & 
ui yojanasatini vitthirato addhatiyani [yojanasatani] 
parikkhepato navayojanasatiniti, Etasmitn hi 
Buddbi pacccka-buddhi aggasivaki asiti mal 
cakkavattirija atiie en mahesukkbi khuttiyabrahmanagaha- 
Patimshisala uppajjanti; idath c'ettha Kapilavatthu 
hagarai. ‘Tattha maya nibbattitabban ti” nigthasi agains 
Tato kolata vilokento ‘Buddha nima Iokasaminate kulo 
nibbattanti 

































Tol surddhutta na hoti kappasatasahessata piritapairami jitito 
Patthiiya akhundapaficasila hoti; ayaa ca Mahamiy 

syaia me mata bhavissati ; kittakaia pan’ asst 
a dasannati masdnara upari sattadivasini passi. Iti 
‘imath pafica-vilokanaya viloketya ‘kalo me marist Buddba- 
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bhivayati’ devatinaih sungabats karonto patififiais datva 
‘gacchatha tumhe ti’ Tavatitasa-devata uyyojetva Tosita- 
devatahi parivuto Tusitapure Nandanavanati pavisi. Sabba- 
devalokesu bi Nandanavanath atthi yeva. Tatra naih dev: 
‘ito ento sugatith gacchs, ito euto sugatinin gacchati’ pubbe- 
Katakusalakammokisaih sirayamana vicaranti. So evar 
devatahi Kusilath srayaminahi parivuto tattha vicaranto 
ya cavi; evath cuto va cavamiti jiniti euti-cittan na 
Patisandhith gahetva patisundhi-cittam eva na 
imasmith mo thine patisandhi gabita ti evar pana 
Keci pana thera ‘ Avajjanapariyayo nama laddbuin vattati 
jya-tatiya-cittavire yova janissatiti’ vadanti. ‘Tipetaka- 
Mahasivathero pana: *Mubasattainath patisondhivh na aiifiesarh. 
Patisandhisadisd, kotippattai tesaih sati-sampejafifiayn; yasma 
Pana ten’ eva cittena tain cittmin fiatuzh na sakka tasma 














sandhicittesu mettapubbabbagassa somanassasahagatafiana- 
‘ampaynttansnikbarikakusalacittassa sadisah mabavipaka- 
cittena patisandhita ganhi. Mabasivathero pana upekhasaba- 
Gatendti aha. ‘Patisandhis ganhonto pana asaJhipuynamaya 
Uttarasdi]hanakkhattena aggahesi. 

Tada Kira Mahimaya pure punnamaya sattamadivasato 
vigatasurapanaii maligandhavibhitisumpannaia 
jattakijam anubhavamana sattame divase pato va 
Ulthiiya gandhodakens nahayitva sabbalaikiravibhits 
Varabhojunain bhudjitvi uposathangini adhitthasi, Siri- 
gubbham payisitva sirisayane nipanna niddari ok 
mamind imax sapinaii dasa: Cattiro kira nasi 
‘Miharajano sayanen’ eva saddhid ukkhipitva Ano- 
tattadabaty netva ekamantatn attharisu; tha nesatit 
deviyo igantva minusamalabaranatthara nahipetva dibba- 
Yatthain nivasetya gandhehi vilimpitra dibbapapphini 
Pilundbitva tato avidire Rajatapabbato tas anto kanaka- 
Viminath atthi tasmizh pacinato sissin katva nipsjjapesurh. 
Atha Bodhisatto sctavaravirapo hutya, tato avidire eko 










































Raji vibhitaya rattiya eatusaythimatte brahmana-yamok- 
Khe pukkosipetvii haritupattiya 1ijadihi kentamaigala- 
iya Dhimiy® mahirahini Asandni paitipotva tattha 

ih_Drihmapinais suppimadhusakkitribhisaikhi- 
Fass varupiyfiassa savanparajatapatiyo piiretva savant 
Tajatapitibi yeva patikujjitva adisi adfehi ca abutavattha- 
kapilagividinadibi te suntappesi. Atha nesatir sabbakiinn- 
Santappitiuai supinath Grocotva "kit bhavissatiti” pucohi, 
Brihmapt ahamsu: “Ma ointayi, mahiraja; deviye ta 
Kucchimhi gabbho patitthito; so ca kho purisagabbho na 
itthigubbho putto te bhavissati ; 50 sace agiraiiy ajjhitvasissnti 

bhavissati cakkavattl; saco Agari nikkharmma pabba- 
jissati Buddho bhavisati loke vivattacohaddo ti” 

Evath auto sampajiino Bodhisatto Tusita kiya eavitwas mitu- 
Kucchitn okkamati, Tattha sato sampyjdno ti imini entutthi 
gabbbavakkan: okkamatiti dassoti, atasso hi gabbhii- 
vakkantiyo, Kutami imi, bhunte, gabbhivakkantiyo? 
Tdbs Dhunte ekxceo asampajino ceva" mitukuoehithn 
okkamati astmpajing miitukuoshismiih yati wsanpajiuo 
mitukacchismi nikkhamati; aya pathami gubbhivakkanti. 
Puna ea para, bhante, idh’ ekacoo sumpajino, hi kho 
Kucchismisn okkamati asampajino  mitukuochismitit 
asampajino mitukucohiama nikkhamati; ayaih datiya 

ikkanti, Puna ea parain, bhinte, idh? ekucco sain 
Pajino witukucchitn okkamati sampajino matukuochise 
mii yiti asumpajino mitukuechisma nikkhamati ; ayati 
tatiya gabbhivakkbanti. Pana ca parnti, bhanto, idh’ ekucco 
sampajino hi c'ova matukuochiri okkamati sampajino miti- 














































‘ggasivakiinh pacceka-bodhisattinsd oa, Eta kira kamma- 
Joh vitehi uddhapadi sdhosira nekasataporise.papate viya 
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onimukbe (?) Khittd tiJachiggujena hatthi viya sambadhens 
Youiwukbe na nikkbamamaoa anattain dukkhath papananti. 
‘Teaa nesain mayain nikkhamamiti sampajiuatt na hot 
Catutthl sabbadiiu-Bodhisattiinaia. ‘Te hi matukucchismi 
patisandhiia gaghanta pi jananti, tattha vasantit pi jananti, 

ikkbamanakile pi ca nekkhammajarat® uddhapiide adho- 
sire katva Khipituth na sakkonti; dve hatthe pasiretvi 
akkhfni ummiletva thitaka va nikkbamantiti. 

Kuochiin okkamatiti ottha kucchiti okkamanto hotiti attho, 
Okkamante hi tasmini evati hoti na okkamamine. 

Appamaya ti buddbappamipo vipulo ti attho. 

Clatro ti tas’ eva vorncanatit. 

Decanasi deednubhdean ti ettha devanain ayam Goubbivs 
nivatthavatthassa pabb® dvddasa yojandni pbarati, tathit 
sorfeassa, tathi alaikirassa, tathi viminasss ; tasis atikekae 
anitva ti attho, 

Lokantarika ti tinpatinnara cakkavajioarh antara ki 
lokantarikea hoti,—tinnatn sakatacakkiinain pattinath vit 
Aifamaiiiaih Thacea thapitioata majjhe okiso viye. So 
puna lokantarikanirayo paminato at{bayojanasahasso hoti. 

Agha ti niceavivati. 

Adarieuta ti heyyhit pi appatittbit. 

Andhakard ti tamabhita. 

Andhakaratimisa ti cakkhavititdiguppatti-nivaranato andha- 
Dhivakarapa timisena samannagata; tattha kira cakkhu- 
visiiaiyasiy na jayati, 

Evavivmahiddhika ti candimasariya kira ekappabiren’ eva 
tin dipesu patidayanti, evain mabiddbika, ekekiys di 
havanayayojana-sitasahassini andbakirain vidhamitvi Glo- 
sit dassenti. 

Evwin-mahdnubhaca [abhdya] nanubhontiti attano abbiiya 
bappahonti; to kira cakkavalapabbatassa vemajjhena caruntiy 
cokkavijapabbatad ca atikkamma lokuntaniray’, tasma te 
tattha @bhaya nappahonti. 

Ye pi tattha eatta i ye pi tasmit lokantara-mabiiniraye 
atti uppanna. Kirn pana kammatin katva tattha uppajjantiti? 
—Bhiriyain darupamitapitannamn dhammikasamanabrih- 
mapinad ca upari aparadbath fifa ca divase divase 
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pnavadhadisthasikakammarh katva uppajjanti, ‘tambapanni- 
ipe Abbayacora-Naigacoradayo viya, 

‘Tessin attabhavo ti-gavatiko hoti, vaggilinain viyn dighit 
nakha honti; te rukkhe vagguliyo viya nakhehi cakkavajapade 
lngganti; yada sathsata affiamadiassa hatth ipaisagata honti 
atha bhakkbo no laddho ti maiiaman, tatthn vavata vipari- 
Yattitva lokawndhiiraka-udake patanti, vite paharante pi 
madbukaphalini viya chijjitva udake patanti, patanti va 
sccantakire udake pitthipindi viyw villyanti, 

Aitie pi kira bho santi satta ti ho yathi: mayaih mahi- 
dukkhaiy snubhaviima, eva afte pi kira enti imain 
dukicham snubbavanatth idhippanna [ti], tain divasain 
Passanti. Ayath pana obhiso ckayigupinumattam pi na 
titthati, yava tint sayitvit pabuddho aenmmagaih vibhiveti 
tattakuin Klara hoti, 

Dighabbiipaka pana accharisaxnaitamattam eva vijjubhiso 
niccharitva kisi idan ti Dhapantinaiy yeva antaradhiyatiti 
vadanti. 

Swhkampatiti samantato kampati 
padassa vevacanath, 

Pano appamdno eati tint gamanattharn vuttatn, 

Cattaro nan devaputta catuddiea 
Httha coftaro ti catunnath Mahitiijanash yasena yottasi 
dnsasahaea-cokkavilo pana eattiro eattico katy enttlsn 
honti.. ‘Tattha imasmiti calkavaJo mabiij@no 
Khagguhatth’ Bodhiattassa Grakkhattiya. upagantvit 
gabbhari a it i 
ddhakaparisupisi 
cakkavali Grakkbaia  gaphitasu, paniiyaa 
rakkha? | Nanu patisandhikkhspo kalalakilato patthaya? 
Saco pi kotistarahassath Sinoru wkkhipitva Bodhisattassa 
Ya Bodhisatamituy® vi antariyakarapatthaih  digacehe- 
yyimi “sabbe antart va antaradbapeyyuit.  Vuttam pi 
c'etath Bhagavati Arijbiruppadavatthusmith 
“tai ‘bhikkbave anavakiso yath pariipakkamena ‘Tathie 
‘gatain jivita voropeyya; anupakkamena bhikkhave Tathi- 

















itaradvayain purima- 





















* Vinaye TT, 104. 
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gato purinibbiyati; gaechatha tumbe bhikkhave yatl 
vibiirath ; arakkhiyd bhikkhave Tathagata ti” Evatt etati 
na paripakkamena tesmi jivitantarayo atthi. Santi kho 
pana amonuss virdipa duddasiki bheravarita pakkhino 
yesut ripaia disva saddam ya sutva Bodbisattamitu 
Dhayatiy va santiso va uppajjeyya; tesum nivrapatthiya 
rakkhaiy aggahesuia, Api ca Bodhisnttassa pufifatejonn 
tagi@rava attano giravacoditd pi te evam ukathsu, 

Kish pana to antogabbhars pavisitva thiti cattiiro mal 
rijano Bodhisattamatn attaino dassenti na dassontiti? Nubitoa- 
‘maydlana-bhojaniidi-sarirakiocakile na dassenti, sirigabbhari 
pavisitva varasayane nipannakile pane dassonti. ‘Tattha 
kitcapi amanussadassannn nama manussiinaris sappatibhayach 
hoti, Bodhisattamiti pana attano o'eva puttasss ea puidie 
nubbivena te disvit na bhiyati, Pakati-antepurapalakesu 
viy’ ssi tesu cittari. uppafjati, 

‘Pakatiya atlavaty ti sabbiven’ eva silasampanni 
Anuppanne kira Buddhe manussi tipusaparibbijakiioati, 
santiko yunditva ukkutikatn nisiditvit silath ganbe 
Bodhisattamatt pi Kijadevalassa suntikee ganbi 
Bodhisatte pana kuechigato affinssa pidamile nisidituih 
nama wa sakki; samisane nisiditva guhite-silam pi aval 
Lieaaisia hoti; tasmi suyam eva silat gabositi yatta 
hoti, 

Purisestti Bodbisattapitararh Tdi kate tesa manussesu 
purisidhippaya-eittasis n’ uppajjati, ta ca kho Bodhisatto 
kiravona na pabinukilesntiya, Bodhisattamitu ripai pane 
sukusalasippiki ‘potthakammadisy pi itu na sakkonti 
‘Tash disva purisassa rigon? uppajjatiti na sakki vatturs. 
Saco pana tari rattacitto upasarhkamitukiimo hott padi na 
Vahanti dibbasaikkhalikiya bojjhati. asm anatikkamaniya 
4 adi vuttarn. 

Paeannan kamagunanan ti Pubbe. kamaguytpasainhitan 














































ti purisidhippiyavasona vatthupatikkhepo kathito, idha 
Frammapapatilabho dassito. Tada kira deviya evariipo putto 
kkuechismiza uppanno ti hutv samantato rajaino mabagghia- 





pdcadvirdrammanavatthubbitari 
Bodhisattassa ca Bodhisuttamitu ea 
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‘katakammassa ussannattilbhasukkitrassa pamipapariechodo 
niima ma "thi, 

Abitantakiya 4 yutha itthiyo gabbhabhirena kilamanti 
hetthapidiuddbumakatadini papayanti, na evain tess koct 
kilamattho ahs 

Tirokuechigatan tiantokuccbigatain. Kulaladikillara atikka- 
nitva saijata-aiigapaceuiigar abbinindriyabhavaupagatarh 
Yeva passati, Kimatthatn paswati?-sukhaviaatthati, Yuth? eva 

mat puttona saddbisir nisinn® vt nipannit va hattbaat. va 
piidati vat olambantatn ukkbipite® saythapessimtti sulhavi- 
satthath pattarn oloketi, evar Bodhisattamatir pig yam tari 
miitu utthinagamanaparivattananisajjadisy unbasitalonika- 
tittakagukahire ajjhobarapukilem ca gabbhassa dukkhait 
uppajjati: Atthi nu Iho me tain puttassiti? sukbavisntthari 
Bodhisattarr olokayamana pallahkai abhujitva nisinmati 
Bodbisattain parsati, Yuthit hi afifo antokuochigatt pukkit 
sayuri ajjhotaritva imi sayntn ukkhipitya udarapaple 
pitthito katvi pigthikantakath nissdiya ukkuyikadisn mutthie 
hanukati thapotvi—deve vassante rukkbususire mukkota 
viya —nisidanti, na evar Bodhisatto panay pitthi- 
Kaptokarh pitthito katva dhammisane dhammakathiko viya 
Pallankata Abhujitva puratthabhimukko nisidati, _Pubbeka- 
takammath pan’ assa vatthuri sodheti, suddho vatthumbi 
sukhumacchavilukkhanati nibbattati, Atha 
paticohideturi ma sukkoti; olokentiyi® oa babi thito viya 

HAiiyati; tam atthwriy upamiya vibhivento seyyathdpiti 
im aha. Bodhisatto puna antokuechigato matarazi na 
passati; na hi antokucchiyatn cakkhuvinitinatn uppajjati. 

Kalwiv kavotiti vijitabhivopaceay Syuparikkhayen’ eva. 
Bodhisattena vasitatyhiinmia hi cotiyakutisadisain hott 
Aiifesaxi aparibhogain; na ea sakki Bodhisattamitaraih 
‘spanotva affiaih aggamahesitthine thapitun tattakarn 
yera Bodhisattamitu aynppamayaih hotis tasmi tad kilai 
karoti 

Katarssmiti pana vaye kala kerotiti? Mujjhimavaye, 
Pathamavayasmin hi suttinmi attabbave chanduriigo bulavt 
hoti, tadi safjitagabbha itthi gabbbath anurakkhituia om 
rakkoti, gubbho bavbabadho hoti, Majjhimavayaasa pena 
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vo kotthise atikkamma tatiyakotthase vatthami visula 
tioti, visade vatthumhi nibbatta daraki arog honti. | Tasmit 
Vodhisattawata pi pethamavaye sampattiin anubbavitva 
majjhimavayassa tatiyakowhiise vijayitvl kala karotti, 
‘Nara vd dasa ed ti, Ettha vi-saddo vikappavasena; satta 
‘yi aftha vi ekiidasa vi ti evasn-adinam pi suzhgaho veditabbo, 
‘Tattha sattamasajato jivati, situhalkkhamo pana na hot 

















Pait Mahamiya pi devi upa- 
JAAR Kulagharath gamisstiniti rafiGo Aros Raja 
Kapilavatthuto Devudahanaigaragimimaggam ol 
dovitit suvaynasivikdyn nisidapesi, Nigar 
i doviix gahotvat 
re Tambinisilavan= 
cittaiiy uppidetvi 
niin patijaggapotvi 
nis pavityharvatt 
















ruiiio  safidariy 
Trakkhain sasividahipesi. Deviya uyy 
Iijyaduklhari abosi, Ath’ assii manga 
uiiniipeted sfiiy parikkhipiinsu, Si antostniti. pavisitvat 
silasileh@ hatthonu gahotva ofthisi. Ath’ nvall tivad eva 
gnbbhavutyhinath abosi- 

Deed pathomars patiganhantt Kbigisavd suddhavisabrah~ 
gaplianti, Kathain? Sitivenain ganhitvl ekok 
pana patikehipites, Idan vuttorh : tad Bodbisattamatt 
suvaynalchathitaii vatthath nivasetvat makkbisidiswi dubitlas 
pottath yava pidantt va pirupitvat aghiists au h? asl 
tallahukah — gabbhavutthlnain —ahosi ;-dbammakarato 
Wakuniklebamannsndisarh ; tha to pakatibrabmavasen’ eva 
ityusarikannitvd pathamer: suvangajatens patiganbesurh 5 
esata hatthato manuss® dakilacumbatakena patiggabesutt, 
ona vuttarn : derd pathamasn patignuhanti paccha manused (iy 

Cattaro nam decaputta ti eattiro mabitra}ino, 

Poliggahetea ti ajinappaveniy® patigaahitea, 

“Maherakkho ti mabiitejo waba so lakkhayasampanno, 

Vinado sa nikkhamatiti, Yatht aiifie sata yonimagge 
Ingganta bhaggavibhagga aikkhamanti, na evar: nikkbama- 
tit attho, 

Uiddenati udakena. 















































i. Yathi aide satti kammajavatehi 
uddbapidi adhosira yonimagge pakkhitt sataporisari para: 
Kapapiitaa patant® viya tajachiddena nikkhaddhiyami 
hatthi viya mabidukkhat anubhavanta nan@-asucinokkhi 
va nikkhamanti, na eva Bodhisatto, Bodhisattatit hi 
kawmajavitt uddhapidatn adhosirath Katto na sakkonti 
‘© dhammisanato otaranto dhammakathiko viya nisseui 
otarantapuriso viya ea dye ca hatthe dve ca yide pasiretya 
thitako va mitu kuechisambhavena kenaci asucind amakkbito 
va nikkhamati, 

Tiakassa dhara ti udakavattiyo; ti qusiti suvannakatahe, 
Tdoi ca pathavitale kenaci asucing asammissaih tesuti pntya- 
paribhojaniya-udakam eva afiesun sidbarayaih ki} udaked 
ca dassetuin vuttern. Aiifinssa pany suvannarnjataghatebi 
‘Tharima-udakassa ceva hashsavattakidi-pokkharanigatassa 
ea udakassa paricchedo na "tth 

Sumpatiiato ti mubuttajito, Piijiyasiy pana mitu kucobito 
nikkhantamatto viya dassito; datthabbari. 
Niklchantamattais bi nari pathamasit Brahmin suvapnus 
Jilens patignphiisa, tesa hatthato cattiiro mabitrajino 
maiigalasammatiya — gukhasamphassiya —ajinappaveniyiy 
tesa hatthato manusst dukiilacumbatukena, manussdintit 
hutthato muficitvat pathaviyath patigthito, 

Setamhi chatte anubhiramane ti dibbasotacchatte dbiris 
nambi; ettuechattassa purivirdini khuggadini padoa rifjakn= 
kudbabhandani pi aigatin’ ova; Paliyerh pana rijagamane 
Fiji viys chattam eva yuttath, ‘Test chattam eva paiiliyati 
na chattagihika. Tathi khaggatilavantamorahatthake 
lavijanianhisabaddha yo paiii@yanti na toa” gahokit 
sabbini Kita tii adissamdnuardpa devatd gaphitiwu. Vuttatn 
pi cota 

































Anekasaieafi ca sahassamandalats, 
Chattarin mari dharayuia antalikiche. 
Savangudayda vitipatanti efim, 
Na dissaro camarachattagihaki ti, 
Sabba ca diva ti i 














Mahipurisa idha tumbehi sadiso pi na 'tthi 
kuto uttaritaro ti Gharnsu. Evaria catasso dist ca catasso 
upariti dasa pi dist ‘nuviloketvi attano 
‘Ayath uttard dist ti sattopadaviti 
agamisi, Eyam ettha attho dagthabbo. 

Avabhin ti wttamari; aggo ff guyehi sabbapaghamo ; itardni 
dye padini etass’ ova vevacanat 

Ayan antina jati na *tehi dani prnaddhavo ti padadvayona 
imasmnini attabhave pattabberin arahattarh by@kits, 

Ettha samohi. pidehi pathaviyain patigghinai catuiddhi- 
patilibbassa pubbanimittain ; uttarabhimukhabhivo mabiija~ 
nuit ajjhottharitea abbibhavitva: gumanassa pubbanimittari 5 
sattapadiigamanaia sattabojjbafgaratanapatilabbassa pubbani= 
amittariy; dibbasotacchattadhiranasn vimuttiochattapatilibhassa 
pubbanimittain; pafica rajakukudhabhapdini podoahi pi 
vimattihi yimuceanassa pubbanimittara ; disinuvilokanmin 
anvarena-patilabhassa —pubbanimittai ; Hsabbirin vioa 
Dhiianaca appativattiya-dhammacakkappavattanassa pubbani= 























i jatiti? sthaniido anupiidinesiiya nibbi~ 
parinibbayanassa pubbanimittan ti veditabbo, 





piliya Ggata sambahul pana aniigato 
Thuritva dipotabbo, _Muhipurisassa hi jatadivaso dana 
sabussflokadhitumhi dovard ckacakkavale sannipatithsu ; 
Pathamarh deva patigaphitnsu pucchii manussi; tantl 
baddhi yipi cammabaddha bheriyo ea kennoi apitita 
sayam eva vajjitnsu ; manussiiuar — andubandhanitdini 
si chijjiinsu; sabbaroga ambilona dhota~ 
viya viguochitasu ; jaccandhi ripani passinisn 5 
sunithsn; pithasappt javasumpannit 
fohesuth 5 jatijalanam pi elamiganain aati pa 

Yidesapakkhantandva supattauaia pipupitisy 

Dhummatthakaratanani sakatejobhisena bbisitiini ahes 
Yorino metticittarh patilabhithsu, Avicimhi aggi nibba; 
lokantare loko udapidi, nadisu jalai nappavatti, maba 
muddesu-madbusadisui udakera ahosi, vito m 

sagatapabbaturukkhogata sakupa vassitva pathavigutil 
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ahesuii, cando ativiroci, suriyo upbena sitalo nimmalo utu- 
‘sampanno ahosi, dovata attano viminadvare thatva 
appotlanaselanseclukkhepadihi mahikilam  kiliinsu, catue 
ddipikamahimegho  yassi, mahajanah n’ eva khuda na 
pipasi pilesi, dvarakavayini sayam eva vivariyitisu, 
pupphiipagaphalipagarukkha popphaphaliai ganbishen. 
Dasasabassilokadhiitu ekadhajamila ahositi, 
pi ’ssa dasasshassilokadhitukampo sabbafiitaiana- 
tilibhassa pubbanimittath ; devatiinasi ekacakkaviije sanmi= 
piito dhammacakkappavattanakale ckappabiirona saunipatitva 
dlammapatigaphanassa pubbanimittara ; pathamaiy devati 
‘navi patiggahanari catunnain ripayacaracakkbiinionti pati 
Vhossa pubbanimittain ; pacchd manuasiinan patiggahanatn 
eatunnasie artipajjhinidinatis 
‘Tantibaddhayinainayi sayath ys 
bhussapubbaniritta 
muhatiyd dhammabheriya anusisanassa pubbanimittaii. 
Andubandbanidiuutn —chedo —_astnimanasamucchedanassa 
‘imittain. Jaceandhinash ripadassanari dibbacukkbu 
puilibhassa pubbanimittar. — Juccubadhiranary — sadda- 
savanath dibbasotadhAtupatilabhassa pubbanimittara. Pithn- 
sappinuth javyasampadi’ catuiddhipadavegassn pubbani= 
mittai. Jalinath satipatit¢hiinata catusatipatthinai pati 
Hibhws pubbunimittath, Videsapakkbantandyanaih supa 
Santi sampapapanarin ea pa igamassa pubbae 
nimittari, Rataniinain sakatejobhiiso bhisitat yar lokussa 
Ahommobhiismi dipessati tassa pubbanimittara, —Verianun 
mottacittapatilabho eatubrabma 
nimittai. Avicimhi agginibbinit 
pubbanimittain, Lokunta jandhakirari vidhamitva 
Aipalokadassanassa pubbanimittari, Mabisaruddassa madbn- 
rat nibbauaraseon ekurasabhivassa pubbanimittan. Vatassa 
avaynnath dvisatthiditthigatabhindanassa — pubbanimittat 



























































Pobbanimittah, Suriyussa wubae 
_kijyikacetasikasukhappattiya pubba- 
Vimsnadvitresu appothaniihi kiana 





nimittar, Devutinari, 





hussilokadhitay® ekudhajamalat® ariyadhajamalaya pubba- 
nimittan ti veditabbaia. Ayari: sambahulavaro nama, Ettha, 
pafihe pucchanti yada mabitpa haviyari patitthahitva 
uttarbhimukho gantva asabbiti i 

pathaviyi gato udahu dkiisena distamino gato udabu adisa- 
miino acelako gato udaha slaikatapatiyatto dabaro buted 











\nassa pana ikasena gacchanto vi 

mabijanassa pana adissamino viya abosi, aecloko 
janassa alabkatapatiyatto viya upatthisi. Dabaro 
‘Ya gato mahijanassa pana solavassuddesiko viya abosi paoebit 
pana biladirako va ahosi na tadiso ti, Parisi ec’ asa 
Buddhena viya hutva, bho, therena paiho kathito 
attumand ahosi. Lokantarikaviro vuttanayen’ eva. 

Vi r  Yatha bi sivakit nabiina-mukl 
Ahovanapivanidikilena anckisagati alite i 
dese sammasitara na sakkonti okdsapatte okisapattam ova 
sammasanti, na evith Buddha. Buddha hi sattadive- 
sabbhantare yattitasnikhire dito patthiya sammasitva ti- 
lukkhapamn Sropetva i ipassi 
absmmo nima na "ttbi. 

Sesatit anbbatiha uttiinam evati. 


“Acchariyabbhuta-suttaii tatiyaria, 


























Aur, XXIV.—Some Notes on the Poetry of the Persian 
Dialects. By Eowano G. Buows, M.A, MRAS. 


Tx this article I do not propos to attempt any genoral 
clasitioation of the dialects spoken in different parts of 
Porsing for, in the present state of our knowledge, and 
with the materials yot available, such attempt would, 
pothaps, be premature; and, in any ease, the tusk is ono 
which Tam not competent to undertake. Neither do T 
‘loom it necessary to enlarge upon the importance of the 
philological results: which a fuller study of those dialects 
may bo expected to yield. My present intontion is morely: 
to make known a collection of pooms, of various dates and 
authorship, composed in different dialects of the Porsian 
Tangougo, and contained in « amall manuscript which came 
into my possession about four years ago. 

T have moro than. once had occasion to make mention 
in theso pages of Shoykh A—, of Kirmén, a learned 
Babi of the Exell faction resident in Constantinople. With 
him I maintained for some considerable time a pretty, 
regular correspondence on matters connected with tho 
Libliography, literature, and. religions of Western Asia, 
Tn one of tay Iettors I questioned him as to the exact 
nature of the dialect in which some verses occurring in w 
ghazal of Witig (ed. Rosonzweig-Schwannau, vol. 

No. 78 in cs) are composed. In u letter dated July 30, 1891, 
hio ropliod as follows: ‘Tho dialect about which you wrote 
for information is the Léri patois of Shirdx and Isfahén, 
Which is the Pahlavi dialect.!/ Many poets, such as Sa‘di, 

The tora Darker o# has often een pointe ont, ierery Loosely wed by 
Inter Mahar etre, ent a eommotly applled to the dsletesplrn in 
‘asiows deta of Poss, nny for example, by Hamda'lbh Mestawti-i-Qurvat 
Toho Mnchees'Qutah fae, 140), 18 GBs Mth, Aus. Cf. Obhasen's 
Clasical " Purdhove ond Pahlan, Mada wd AUK Sa the Afonaeberihte der 
“Abad 2 Derlia, IST6, p-785. 
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Abi Te-hiy, the gastronomic post, Hifis, and Khedji [of 
Kirmin], have composod verses in it, Of these pocts 
T have collected a sufficient sample, and have written them 
down with « glossary; these, if you wish, I will forward 
to you." 

It need scarcely be said that T accepted this offer with 
slucrity. On September 2, 1801, T received the manuscript 
which T shall describe immediately, together with a lettor 
wherein Sheykh A— wrote as follows: “As regards,tho 
LGri dialect of Shirés, I havo for some while entertained. 
tho idea of compiling a collection of specimens of the 
different dialeots of Porsian—Khisi, Lari, Ni'in', Zivuli, 
Sughdi, Gili, Deylami, Réxi, eto, With a thousand 
difticultion, T have been successful as regards somo of these, 
amongst which is this samo Léri dialect, ..... For the 
moment, I have transcribed a fow quires on the Litri 
dialect ws now used at Sivand, which T herewith send you. 
Beliove me when I tell you that it cost mo nearly a year’s 
work to prove and verify these fow sheots; for to obtain 
from Persia information of this sort needs the strength 
of seven elephants, I would not have communicutod it 
to anyone, but, by roason of my sincere friendship for you, 
who sock after learning and knowledge, and understand 
somewhat of these matters, T forward, these six. qui 
Should you desire it, T will by degroes send you more. So 
Vkawiso T have put together all that I have been ablo 
to colleet about tho other dialects of Persia, which lio 
I will send you.” Tho Sheykh added that he and several 
others in Constantinople and Persia had formed themsolves 
into a small society for the study of these: dialects, and the 
collection of illustrative material, 

Tho mere formation of such a society, however small, 
howorer imperfectly equipped, however wanting in scientific 
method, is, T think, w thing worthy of note, and should 
tend. to dissipate the notion entertained, as it would seem, 
by somo students of Persian that there is a complete dearth 
of literary activity and intellectual life in modern Persi 
Much might be ‘said to prove the falsity of ibis notion, 
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but I have mot space to pursue the matter further at 
present, and return to the manuscript above mentioned, 
which supplies the subject-matter of this article. It com- 
prises ff 44 (88 pp.), in six quires or “sheets,” measuring 
20°38 13°0 centimetres, and is written in a small, clear, 
Persian fa‘flg, ‘The paper is thick, and yellowish in colour, 
Each page is ruled in 18 lines, but tho actual number of 
written linea yaries aocording to the extent of the inter= 
linegr glosses, which, us well as the headings, aro inserted, 
in red ink, ‘The contents ure ns follows: 


T (@ 1%-4%), An account of Sivand in Fars (situated on. 
the main road from Shiraz to Isfahén, about $ 
parasangs N. of Istakhr) dialect, 

TE (ff. 4-16), A glossary of dialeotioal words (including: 
many of those which occur in the poesms immo~ 
diately following), with their Persian equivalents, 
arranged in 13 classes, according to subjects, 
without regard to alphabetical order. 

TIL (ff, 10'44"), A oolleotion of dialectical pooms (about 
75 pieoos in all, comprising some 300 deyls) by 16 
different poots. 

TV (£41), Remarks on the etymology of five words 
(ey dash hele ahr 3. 


‘Three yours ago (in the summer of 1892) I bogan to 
prepare an artiole on this manuseript, but other work 
compelled me to lay it aside unfinished. My intention at 
that time was to prefix both the text and translation of 
the account of Sivand, which constitutes Part i of the 
contents, together with the glossary which forms Part 
to the text and translation of the pooms and such com- 
mentary ag I could supply to them, Only, aa a matter 
of convenience, I determined to rearrange the words in 
the glossary so that they should stand in alphabetical 
order, and to append a tuble of phonetic equivuleats, 
showing the modifications which each Persian vowel and 
consonant might assume in the dialects, Of this abortive 

Fm, 1896, %0 
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article the whole preliminary portion, amounting to 35 
Pages, was actually written, when I was compelled for the 
while to tum my attention to other matters, hoping to 
resume and complete it at some future date. I was fore- 
stalled, however, by M. Clément Huart, to whose pen wo 
owe 0 many interesting and valuable communications on 
Persian and Turkish bibliography, Persian philology, and 
other matters connected with Western Asia. In the Journal 
Asiatique for March-April, 1893 (Ser. ix, vol. j, pp. 241-65), 
he published an article entitled & Dialeete Perea de 
Sicind, in which were comprised a French translation of 
the account of Sivand which forms Part i of my MS, 
nd the glossary which constitutes Part ii. In the latter 
he preserved the original arrangement of words according 
to clasies. Concerning the source of this memoir he added 
tho following particulars, not previously known to me. 
“In 1888 the Governor of the province of Férs, His 
Highness Prince Zitivhimu’d-Darela [son of the late Prince 
Farhid Mirzé, Muttomadi’d-Dacla], hearing that the in- 
habitants of the village of Sivand, situated at a short 
distance from Shiriz, made use amongst themselves of a 
special dialect, had the curiosity to instruct a Persian man of 
lettors attached to his service to make a study of this patois 
This mission was entrusted to Mirzi Huseyn Tihrénl, 
poetically surnamed Thurwyyd, who recorded Wis observa- 
tions in'a manuscript, of which there exists a copy in the 
Library of Mirzé Habib of Isfihan. He, very obligingly, 
authorized us to make nse of it. ‘This copy was made by 
the caligrapher Fadlu'llah, son of the Inte Mirzi Mu- 
hammad Yésuf, the gilder, and was completed on Thursday, 
the Oth of Rabi* IT, a. 1306 (Dec. 14, 1888). Tt consists 
of 27 leaves, unnumbered, of a small size, corresponding: 
approximately to the octodecimo of our booksellers. 

‘This MS., which formed the basis of M. Huart’s article, 
was, no doubt, the souree whence Sheykh A—— derived 
Parts i and ii of the MS. which he sent to me; for, so far, 
the two MSS. correspond almost exuctly; und, moreover, 
T happen to know that the learned Mirzé Hubb (who died 
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two or three years age) was one of Sheykh A——s intimate 
friends. A comparison of M, Huart’s translation of Mirzé 
Huseyn’s Memoir on Sivund with the text in my MS. 
reveals only a few quite trivial differences; while my 
vocabulary differs from his chiefly in this, that with it 
have been incorporated some additional dialect-words drawn, 
from the pooms. ‘This cannot be regarded as altogether 
an improvement, since the poems differ in age, authorship, 
and-idiom, and it is obviously undesirable to confound the 
words occurring in them with those actually used at present 
in the S(vand dialect. The publication of M. Huart’s 
article, therefore, renders it unnecessary for me to soy much 
more about the first two parts of my MS. ‘The English 
translation of the memoir on Sivand which I bad prepared 
is no longer of any use, since the excellent French render- 
ing of M. Huart is accessible to all in the pages of the 
Journal Asiatique, Nor do T now think that the publica 
tion of the original Persian text of this memoir, which 
T had originally contemplated, is of much importance; since 
‘most of the plaoe-names ocourring in it (for which especially 
the text might be deemed necessary) are given by M. Huart 
in the proper character. As for the vocabulary, although 
T still consider an alpbabetieal arrangement preferable to 
the existing one, it does not appear to me to be worth 
reprinting the same series of words with the same ex- 
plinations merely for the sake of introducing a better order. 

Besides the text and translation of the memoir mentioned 
shove, I bad constracted for my abortive article a Tuble 
of Phonetic Equivaleats, wherein I endeavoured to sum 
up in a compendious form such phenomena of permutation 
of sound as were revealed by comparison of the dialects in 
which these poems are written with standard Persian, so 
far ay the intrinsic unfitness (for such a purpose) of the 
Arabic alphabet, and the transeriber's luck of scientific 
method, permit us to obsorve them. This table, somewhat 
modified from its original form, I here subjoin, for, im- 
perfect though it be, it offers a summary of the more salient 
features of these dialects, and indicates, to some extent, the 























rolutions existing between thom and standard Persian. 
phonetic change recorded in this table will henceforth be 
denoted by the numoral here prefixed to it, 





TABLE OF PHONETIC EQUIVALENTS, 


I, Vowers, 


1, (7,1) is shortened to as ey. 5) for LIT; Ley for 
bat. 
becomes ué (3), 5 «, 


5 gf for 









a ore for la? 
4.4, (medial). eae: eg, SSS for ". 
5. a (rarely) becomes {; e.g. 2Sn005 for hai. 
6. Prosthetic # (\) is common in the dislecta; e.g, 6+! for 
SS 5 peel for sTitepar 
15 iddfat) is replace by deg. apemaly for gt Si 
&, ES) . 
8, | is shortened to i; eg, 


x 











. F (medial) becomes ths eg. ag for Bale 

10. dis shortened tou; eg. (aS for (ae. 

11. wis lengthened to gs HS for MS, 

12. 141, become $5 0,9. dye for =; (a1 for gst, 

18, 1 (Gal) becomes é (s); ey. 4F for 3. [Porbaps, however, 
4, pointed «, merely denot shortening of 
the vowel, as in 10, So in modern MSS. >, 
when scanned short in poetry, is often written 














aa; for gl; 
5 for a. 
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16, 4G final) beoomes d; ag. V4, for 335). 
17, The aspirate (2) takes the place of hamza ( 
for Jil. 





1g: Sealy 


TL. Coxsonaxrs. 
18. b is replaced by # or w; oxy. 95 for Gab; 58 for Obit. 
19, » Gh; 09> ez for y= 
20. ¢, no replaced by #3 ege gos for we. 
21, j is roplaced by =; eg. cay for ae, 









22, ” 93 09- SS for he 
8th Si tg. S23 for § ged for opt 


thy qi eg. $95 for \s5. 

gs for 5 Ses for Seas. 

eg. Si\3 for wile; 2938 for L$. 

zSH cy} £5 gs Sp, for dext,. 

dys eg. pil for gol. 

(Ginal) is often dropped ; e.g. ¢g3 for sy aixs for a8. 

replaced by U5 eg. J for 3 

81, ris often transposed; 0.g. Saslya- for Jatt j 4! for 
ti ie fF sue 

82. + (Binal) is sometimes dropped eg. gl for £15 \z» for j\yas 

replaced by <4} eg. wy} fo" wy 

g-\by for ajy)- 

















= (medial) is droppe 
96, 2 (final) =, 
37. 9 {8 replaced by ¢ 
Be Bie. 

39. hy 85 0ege yy for pS. 

40th 4, hy eg epi for Ly. [But this, per- 
haps, is due to Turkish influence.) 


9+ By for si. 

















41, gis softened down tol; e.g. ¢! for este. 

42. gh is replaced by 9 (7A); eg. SEI for Ses, 

43, gh (eedial) is dropped; ex. o%5 for uy. 

44. gh (Gina), eg a for Eye, 
Sis replaced by ©; ¢g, Ly! for jLst. 

Wig sn ogi SAN and pte for 

for GL; 2, for 3, 

47. 9 is replaced by th; e.g. oe for = 

AS. is repluced by 9; ¢.9.3 for es. 

49. & (final) is sometimes dropped; eg. text) for KAS. 

50. g is replaced by v; eg. (J, for JE. 

ei st for Cnt, 

g re gh; og. 3\ for £1. 

|. mis eometimes dropped at the end of words; eg. ya> 

for 





























54. nis sometimes replaced by A; 

55. n (final) is often dropped 
("now"). 

56. A is sometimes replaced by ch; «. 





9. dogs for Jane. 
6.9. 03a) for adn! 








ActD for ye“. 





Besides tho changes above enumerated, shortenings und 
other distortions of words not easily to be classified are of 
common occurrence, 

‘That somo of the modifications of sound revealed in the 
following texts, and summarized in this Table, already exist 
in the colloquial Persian of the present day, and underlie 
the stereotyped spellings of the standard speech, is a fact 
which must constantly be borne in mind, ‘Thus, as ia well 
known, d is in many words pronounced as i or (9. 4, 
ninenot ndn; ile, mundan, not mdndan or mindan; GT, 
nid, nov dnjé or fnjd; but, on the other hand, we, yt, 
in, khdn, seltom or never jin, khitn). So likewise, in rapid 
peaking, the final dof the 3rd person singular of the aorist 
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is often dropped (na-miré for wa-miral; of my Year amongst 
the Persians, p. 119); ast is shortened to a, ¢5 and such 
Pronunciations as nami-shad for nami-shacad, mi-glyad for 
mi-giyad, § for iu, and the like, are commonly heard even 
in the speech of educated persons. But these current 
pronunciations are, as above said, concealed by the stereo- 
typed orthography of the literary language; and it is only 
whon an attempt is made to represent in writing « pro- 
vineial idiom, as, for instanco, where a Giléni peasant is 
introduced into the amusing dialogue of the Vasir of 
Lankurdn (edited by Haggard and le Strange), or in the 
so-called =A43 (“Pahlavi verses") of the dialect poots, 
that they come to light. Once having made up his mind 
to dovinte from the normal orthography, however, it seems 
as though the Persian scribe endeavoured, as a rule, to 
make this deviation as great as possible, by substituting 
(Us for C2, = for &, and the like, although no distinction 
is made between these letters in pronunciation even in 
standard Persian.' From what has been said it follows 
that the difference between the pronunciation of the dialeots 
and that of standard Persian is, on the whole, less than. 
\ould suppose if we were to judge from written 
specimens alone. , 

T use the words “attempt to represent in writing « pro- 
vinoial idiom’ advisedly; for not only docs the Arabic 
character, especially when unpointed, afford a very imperfect 
means of representing graphically the finer shades of pro- 
nunciation, but every scribe, when he has to do with 
Aialects not used for literary purposes, where he has no 
fixed rule to guide him, employs his own system, and is 
usually not consistent even in that. Te is bad enough when 
the scribe is thoroughly familiar with the dialect which 
hhe wishes to express in writing, and far worse when (ns is 
Generally the ease) we have to deal with copies, more or 





As it is ulwayn well to have mative evidence for wch a statement, T may 
olor to p. 3 of Micah Habih's Drstirai-Suthwn (Constantinople, att: 1289), 
where it ia explicitly stated that the Pervinns pronounce <2 and ye exactly like 
Ley lke a, and bike 5, like cr, ang like te 





I 
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ess remote from the original draft, made by persons 
ignorant of the dialect before them, into which alll sorts 
of clerical errors are almost sure to have orept. It is, 
indeed, evident that a really satisfactory study of a dialect 
gan only be made by a scientific observer, skilled in 
Phoneties, who enjoys prolonged opportunities of conversing 
with persons who speak it naturally; and in the case of 
some at any rate of the pocts who have written occasional 
verses in one or other of the dinlects of Persia we cannot 
even feel confident that they were masters of the idiom in 
which they strove to express themselves. A very poor 
and inuceurate imitation of the peoaliaritios of speech of 
4 Lur, for instance, might serve to amuse an educated 
Persian, just as an English audienco will Inugh at the 
fictitious brogue of an actor who may never even havo set 
foot on Trish ground, and whose utterances, not modelled 
on any one dialect, are a mere travesty of cortain striking 
features of Trish pronunciation in general, 

The above considerations again and again almost decided 
me to abandon a task which, by reason of its. intrinsic 
difficulty, the inadequate materials at my disposal, and 
my own imperfect qualifications, it seemed presumptuous 
to attempt. But, on the other hand, it seemed to me 
important to direct the attention of Persian students in 
this country to the existence of this considerable mass of 
dialect poetry, which hitherto has in England received 
but little attention; and, moreover, I havo learned by 
experience that the publication of even a very faulty and , 
imperfect account of a matter which is intoresting in itself 
often sulices to elicit from other workers in the samo fold 
Yalaable communications and criticisms which might other= 
wise never be made, So, though it is disagreeable to one’s 
self to turn out work which, notwithstanding all one’s 
elforts, bears on itself to the last the stamp of manifold 
imperfection and incompleteness, I have finally decided to 
Print 1s specimens a few of the poems which covstitate 
the third (and chief) part of the manuscript above described, 
together with such commentary as T aim able to add from 
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the notes and glosses of the compiler and other sources. 
The English renderings which I give must, in some eases, 
be regarded as rather of  tontative character, though I 
believe that they fairly represent the general sense of the 
poems, 

Before proceeding further, it will be convenient for me 
to enumerate some of the principal published notices and 
studies of Persian dialects (to most of which T havo bad 
access), and the abbreviations wherewith I shall henceforth 
denote those of them to which I may have occasion to 
refer in the course of this article. This list makes no 
pretensions whatever to completeness, and includes mono- 
graphs only, though valuable material is to be gleaned 
from a good many books of travel, eto, (uch as Polak’s 
Persien, Ohodeko's Mem. sur TAsie Centrale, ete.), which 
contain incidental allusions to the dialeots of different parts 
of Persia, In the case of Kurdish, on which a good deal 
has been written, T mention ouly a few of the principal 
contributions of philologists, Fuller information will be 
found by those who desire it in the introduction prefixed 
by Justi to his edition of Suba’s Dictionnaire Kurile- 
Fraigait (St, Pet, 1879, pp. xii-xviti), and in other 
monographs, 





1840-1850. Radiger and Pott, A series of Kurdish Studios 
in vols, iii-y and vii of the Zeitschr. fd. Kunde 
d. Morgentander. 

1842, [Ch, 1]=Chodeho's “Specimens of the Popular 
Poetry of Persia,” etc. 

1853, [Bor.]=Berésine’s “Recherches sur les Dialectes 
Persana” (Talish, Gilak, Mézandarini, Kurdish, 
Gabri), Printed at Casun. 

1857. [Ch. 2]=Chodeto's ** Htudes philolog, sur la langue 
Kunde.” dour. And ix, 297-808, 

1857-58. Lereh’s “ Forschungen ab. d. Kurden a. 4. 
Tranische Nord-Chaldiier.” 

1860, [Jab, 1]. Jaia’s “ Recueil do Notices et Recits 
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1860-66, [Dorn 1]=Dorn's “Beitrige zur Kenntniss d. 
Tranisch. Sprachen " (Mézandarinf), 

1868. [Mel. ]=Melgoimof's “Essai sur Ios dinleotes de 
Mazanderan et Ghilan,” in vol, xxii of the 
ZDIMG. pp. 195-224, 

AST4. E, Rehatveh’a “Deri phrases and dialogues.” Indian 
Autiquary, ii, pp, 881-35, , 

1878. [HLS 1]=Moutum-Schindler, Z.D.ILG. vol. xxii, 
535-41 (Semnén dialect). 

1879. [Dorn 2]=Dorn, Ball, de l'Acad. Tmp. 4. Sciences 
de 8. Pét,, xxv, 265-07 (Somniin dialect), 

1879. [Jab. 2}—Jaba's “Diot. Karde-Frangais” (edited 
by Justi) 

1880. [Jus, 1] =Justi's * Kurdische Grammatik.” 

1881. [Jus 2]—Justi’s article in vol. xxsv of the 
ZDMG, pp. 827-14, “Veber die Mundart 
von Jezd” (Gabri dialect). 

1881. [Rieu]=Dr. 














1882. [HLS. 2]=Howlum-Schindler in vol. xxxvi of tho 
ZD.MG. pp. 54-88, “Die Parsen in Persicn, 

ihre Sprache,” eto, (Gabri dialect), 

1884. [H.S. 3]—Houtum-Sehindler in vol. xxxviii of the 

MG, pp. 48-116, “Beitrage zum Kurd. 
Wortschatze.”” 

4885. [Hu 1]=C% Huart’s “Quatrains de Data Tahie 
‘Unyan.” Jour. An§, vi, pp, 502-45, 

1887-00. Prym and Socn's “ Kurdischo Sammalungen.” 

1888, [ILS. 4]=Houtun-Sehindler. in vol. alii of tho 


ZDILG., pp. 73-9, “Weitere Beitrige sum 
Kurd. Wortschatze,” 


1888. [Hu 2}=01. Huart's “Notes sur Te prétendu Déri 
tes Parsis de Yead.” Jour. As, xi, pp. 298-302 
(Gabri dialect), 

4888. [Shu.]—V. Shutocski's * Materials for the study 
of the Persian dialects.” Unfortunately this book 
which is’by far the\ moat important contribution 
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yet made on the subject, is written in Russian, 
wo that to those who, like myself, are unfortunate 
enough to be ignorant of that language, only the 
texts included in it (transliterated, for the most 
part, in Russian characters) are of any use. Th 
following ‘particulars concerning M. Shukovski’s 
‘valuable researches are derived from M. O. Sale- 
man’s comple-rendu to the Académie Inpériate de 
‘St. Pétersbourg (Feb, 3, 1887; Bulletin de U Acad, 
vol. xxxi, pp. 537-40). M. Shukovski spent three 
years (1883-86) in Persia, during which period 
he studied cleven different dialects, grouped as 
follows :— 


I. Shirds district : dialeots of Sicond and ‘Abdu 
(20-30 versts S. of Shiriz), with its 
dependencies Kelin and Papin. 

IL. Késhén district : dialects of Ponishiin, Qohrisd, 
Kee, and Zire. 
TIL. Semnén-Tikrdn district: dialects of Sengiser 
and Shemerzéd. 
IV. Lefahdn, distrie 
and Kafrén. 


In all these dialects he obtained translations of the 
& Bucmeister’scho Sprachproben,” the beginning 
of the “ Finnic Rune,” the parable of the Prodigal 
‘Son, and twelve stories from the Utell qest 
and the 4&5 y4it!. In the dialects of Qohri, 
Keshé, Zefré, and Se-deh be also*obtained versions 
of popular Persian songs which pass current ia 
those districts; and in the dialects of Kafrin, 
Zefre, and Gas, a rich store of verses by indigenous 
poets. Besides all this, he brought back « large 
collection of Bakitiydri songs, and some specimens 
of the (Kurdish) dialect spoken by the Auikhdnt 
branch of the Kizieeend. ‘This vast accumulation 
of valuable material, with grammatical sketches 








= dialects of Se-deh, Gas, 
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vocabularies, and other necessary adjuncts, is to 
form five volumes, of which I only possess the 
first (dealing with the Késhén group of dialeots), 
published in 1888. Whether the remaining 
‘volumes, or any of them, have yet appeured, I 
have hitherto been unable to ascertain. 

1889, [Hu. 3]=Cl Huar’s “Notice d'un manuserit 
Peblevi-Musulman,” ote., in the Jour, dat, xiv, 
pp. 238-70. I have succeeded in identifying the 
MS. deseribed in this article with the Jéidin-i- 
Kabir (je$ wie), 2 heretical book on the 
ootrines of the Hurdfi sect of the Isma‘fliyya 
composed by its founder, Fadlu ‘lsh b, Abt 
Muhammad et-Tabrizt el-Hurdfi, who was put to 
@eath in at. 804 (4., 1401-2) by Timir. A 
fall description of a manuseript of the same work 
contained in the Cambridge University Library, 
and bearing the class-mark Ee, 1. 27, will appear 
at pp. 69-86 of my forthcoming Catalogue of our 
Persian MSS. The value of this MS. of ours is 
largely increased by the careful interlinear glosses 
which have been sapplied to most of the dialectical 
portions, 

1893. [Hu. 4]=Ch Huart’s “ Dialecto persan de Siwénd,” 
in the Jour. As, i, pp. 241-65, to which I havo 
already had occasion to refer (p. 776 supra). I 
scertaiped from M, Husrt, whom I had the 
pleasure of meeting at Genova in September, 1894, 
that Mirzi Habib's manuscript, which formed the 
basis of his article, contained only the first and 
second parts of my manuscript, and not the poems 
which I'am about to communicate, ‘This present 
article may therefore be regarded as in somie sense 
complementary to his, 
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Tae Avrnons or THK Porsts. 


‘As already stated, the verses contained in my manuseript 
amount to about 990 Beyfs, and aro ascribed, in very unequal 
proportions, to 16 different poets. ‘These I shall now 
enumerate in alphabetical order, udding such particulars 
‘about each (save those who are too well known to need any 
farther notice) as T have been able to collect, 


1. Abie Tevfedg (Bus-hig) of Shiris, the wool-carder (Salld/) 
and gastronomio poet, author of the Divdn-i-attima, 
Kanau’biehtihd, ote. He died (eee Riew’s Persian 
Cataloguo, p. 634) in at, 819 or 827. Notices of 
hig life and poems aro given by Dawlatshah 
(Bombay lith. ed. of 1887, pp. 160-63) and in 
the 'tesh-Kada (Bombay lith. ed. of 4.1. 1277, 
poets of Shiriz, «2, =“). An excellent edition 
of his works, printed by Ebu'd-Diya Tevfiq Bey, 
appeared at Constantinople in at, 1503, with a 
prefaoo by Mirzh Habib (of. Journal Asiatique * 
viii, pp. 182-6, and ibit, *, xi, pp. 88-90). This 
edition contains u few of the poems in dialect 
(called 3033), Complete MSS. of AbG Tshéq’s 
poems are very mare. One, bearing the class-mark 
L. 137, and dated a.st. 970, is, on.was till recently, 
in the possession of the Society for the Propagation 
of Christianity amongst the Jews. It was given 
to Dr. Wolff in ast, 1234 by a certain Haj 
‘Othman Nérw’d-Din. It is considerably fuller 
than the printed edition, with which I was 
fortunate enough to be able to collate it in part, 
‘amd contains many more verses in dialect, In 
the colophon with which this MS. concludes the 
poet's name is given as Fakbrw'd-Din Almad. 
Tt is written in a small, neat fa‘lig between blue 
fand gold lines, and comprises f. 162 of 22-4127 
contimotres und 17 lines. A notice of AbG Ts-hiq 
is also given by Rigé-quli Khén at pp. 44-9 of 





























his Riyddu’t-'Arifin (Tibrin lith. ed. act. 1305). 
It is thero stated that his name was Sheykh 
Ahmad, his kunya Abs Te-hiq (which, in his 
takhallus, he shortened to Bus-hig), and his nick- 
name Aina; and that he was personally ac- 
quainted with Shéh Nitmatu'léh of Kirmin (d. 
Aut 834), ‘Twenty of his poems are cited in 
my MS, 

2. ‘Alt (Mired —) of Soh (two stages from Kishin and 
one from Qohrid, to the 8.). I have hitherto 
been unable to identify this poet, and can give 
no particulars about him. One ouly of his poems 
is cited. 

8, “Ali Rid (Mule —) of Bohbehin may perhaps be 
identified with the Mirai ‘AIL Rida Ziyiallé men- 
tioned in the Atah-Kada amongst the poets of 
Firs (ef Ethé’s Catalogue, col. 284, No. 651), 
although the latter is described as a native of 
Ardikén (about 40 milos N.W. of Youd). Ac- 
cording to the Atash-Kala, thin ‘Al Righ was 0 
pupil of Agi Huseyn Khiinsdri, who, again, is 
stuted (cf: Ethé, foc. cit, col. 277, No, 48) to have 
lived in tho reign of Shéh Saleyméu the Sifavi 
(s-1 1077-1105; a.n, 1667-1694). ‘The identiti- 
cation, however, is doubtful, Kight of ‘his poems 
are cited, 

4. Dabé Tahir ‘Uryan of Hamadén, author of the celebrated 
uatrains, published, with Fronch translation and 
Philological notes, by ML Cl. Huurt in 1885 in the 
Journal Asiatique®, vi, pp. 60245. ‘These quat- 
tains, together with those of ‘Omar Khayyém and 
Abé Sa'id b. Abi ’L-Khays, and other poems, were 
also pablished in lithograph by Mirzé Muhammad 
Shirdsi at Bombay in 4.11207. ho dtash-Kaday 
Which fills a pwige with his pooms, gives no hint of 
his date; bat Ridé-quit Khin (Riyide Avifin, 
od. Tihréu, 4.11.-1805, p.102) states that be died 

i in ast, 410 (4.0, 1019-20), 10 tole 43, and 
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that consequently he cannot have been a con- 
temporary of ‘Aynu'l-Qudit-i-Hamadin (d. 4.10. 
525 or 626, according to Hijt Khalfy, iti, pp. 459, 
536; of, also Sémi’s Nafuhit, pp. 475-77) or 
Nasia’d-Din Tisi (a. aust. 672), as stated by 
some writers. Unfortunately Rida-quli Khan doos 
not cite his authority for this early date, which 
‘would make Bab ‘Tihir a contemporary of Fire 
dawsi, ‘Twenty-four quatrains aro cited, 

5. Hafiz of Shirks (d. ast 791) is too well known to need 
further notice here, One poem cited, 

6, Hixdbi may with some probability bo identified with the 
Mirzh Salmin Hindi of Natanz, mentioned in 
the Atad-Kada amongst the poots of Isfahén, 
since Natanz is well known to be tho strong- 
hold of » peculiar dialoot of Persian (of: Ethi's 
Catalogue, col. 275, No. 872). Oue poem cited. 

7, Jalii-Fatib ('* the physician ”) is probably identical 
with the Jaldlu'd-Di 
Dawlatshéh (Bombay lith, ed, of A.n. 
pp. 129-30), who states that be flour 
Firs under the patronage of the Mugzafarids, and 
that in ast 734 (=a.n, 1383-4) ho published 
‘4 poom called Gulu Nawris which achieved great 
celebrity. One poom cited, 

8. Mahimid b, Amir Ahmad Nisin Qirt of Youd, the poot 
of clothes, as Abi Is-hiq was of foods. His 
Dirdn-i-atbioa (uniform with Abt Ts-hiq's Diedn- 

i-of'ina), edited by Mirei Habib of Tafuhin, was 

printed nt Constantinople in a.tt. 1304 by Abé'd- 

Diyé Tevfiq Bey. ‘The editor states in his proface 

thut, saying a pretty full notice which he remembers 

to have sven in an old Indian ¢adidira (not named), 
and one citation amongst the shawdhid of the 

Burhin-i-Sémi of Mohamad Karim b. Mabdi- 

quli of Tabrix (ith. ed. Tabriz, ae 1260), be 

has been unable, after the most diligent search, 
to find any notice of this poet. His edition was 
































based on a single MS, in his own possession, 
concerning the date and condition of which, un- 
fortunately, he gives no particulars. Useful 
glossaries of the technical terms used by the 
poet of clothes and the poet of foods havo been 
appended by the learned editor to their respeotivo 
dicdns. All that he says about the dato of tho 
former is that he outlived the latter, whose Died 
‘-at'ina served him for a model, and whom, in 
his preface, ho speaks of as deceased, If, howaver 
(as appears probable), our post be identical with 
the Mir Nixénu'd-Din-Qirt of Kashén, montioned 
by Tugi’u'd-Din Kishi in the KAdtima of his 
Khuléyatu't-ash'ér (geo Portach’s Berlin Catalogue, 
pp- GI1-15), he must haye been alive in s.st, 093 
(4.0. 1989), since the A7dtima deals only with 
the biographer’s contemporaries, and was composed 
in that year. Ono poem cited. 
9, Muhammad Sift. A Mullé Muhammad, who wrote under 
the takhallus of SGfi, is mentioned in the 'taxl- 
Kada (ed. Bombay, st, 1277, p. 170) amongst 
the poets of Isfahiu, “Some persons,” adds the 
biographer, “consider him to have been the 
maternal uncle of Mullé Jémi” (d. act. 898= 
Ap. 1492-95), “but God knows bests” ‘Two 
poems cited. 
10, Nadhrs Shih Rida 
several Ri 











A Mallé Nadhei of Késhén and 
(iis are mentioned in the Suhuf 
Hirdhimt (Rertech’s Berlin Catalogue, No. 663), 
but in tho abenco of furthor particulars I eaonot 
ae Attempt an identification, ‘Two quatrains 
ci 


1. 'Obeyi-i-Zékint (ant, 772 = ay, 1870-71), the 
celebrated satirist, contemporury of Salman of 
Siva, See Ouscley's Notices of Persian Poets, 
pp. 12-28; Ethd's Catalogue, cols, 872-734 
Sprenger's Catalogue, p, 5275 'tash-Kada (amongst 
the posts of Quzvin, of which Zikén is a suburb); 
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Davlatahih (0d, Bombay, a.0. 1887, pp. 125-27). 
Selections from his writings (chiefly the Hazaliyysit) 
were published at Constantinople, at the printing 
press of AbG’d-Diyé Tovfiq Bey in a.m, 1303, 
with an introduction (in Persian) purporting to 
be my M. Ferté, lis “Cat aud Mouse" (Mish- 
u-@vrba) ban boon lithographed at Bombay at the 
Batha'é-Hoytori (no date). He excelled in parody, 
fund is gonerally amusing, thongh often extromely 
ribald. His Akhdigu'l-Ashraf (“Ethios of the 
Aristocrucy”), which occupios pp. 7-31 of the 
Constantinople edition, affords a good example of 
his bitter aud ironical wit. ‘Two poems cited. 

12, Pindér-i-Rdzt (Kamélu’d-Din). Notices of this ancient 
poet are given by Dawlatsbih! (pp, 23-24), in the 
A'lash-Kada (where he occupies the second place 
amongst the poets of Rey), and in Ridé-quli 
Khén's Riyddu'l-‘A'rifin (pp. 173-74). From these 
accounts it appears that he was originally from the 
‘mountainous country near Rey (6) uw’); that 
he was the panegyrist of the Deylamite prince Abi 
‘Talib Rustam Majdu'd-Dawla b, Fakhru'd-Dawla 
(a.p. 997-1029) ; that he was a pupil of Abu’l- 
Qésim Isma'il b. ‘Abbhd [ot-Téligin!, commonly 
called] “ey-Séhib” (d. a.tt. 385=a.0, 995); that 
hin talent was highly rated by Zubir of Faryéb 
(d. aon, 698); and that he wrote in Aral 
Persian, and the Deylamt dialeet. Six poems 

ited, 

-Feridin is mentioned in the A’taxh-Kada amongst 
the poots of Férs, without further particulars, 
nave that ho wrote chiefly in the dialect of Rey. 
‘Two quatrains cited, both given, with slight 
variants, in the A’fash-Kada, 

1, Sheykh Riiz-bahin of Shiraz, Timi, who consecrates a 
notice of three poges to him in the Nafahdt 




















18. Pls 


5 Cf, alo Qaatremire, Journal dee Svante for 1840, p. 41; and Olsbruven, 
Ainataheriehte dk, Provan, shod for 1878, Ys 


mAs. 1895, a 
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(pp. 288-90), gives his name as Abi Muhammad 
b. Abi Nagr cl-Baglt of Fash in Fars, and 
‘enumerates several of his works, such as tho 
‘Ard'in'-Beyin (soo Haji Kbalfa, iv, p. 195, 
No. 8105; and pp. 717-18 of the old Arabio 
Catalogue of the British Musou), and a Com- 
mentary on the Shathiyydt, on account of which 
ho ia often called (e.g. in the A'tavh-Kada, seotion 
on the poots of Firs, and in the 2iyddu'l-4A'rifin, 
p. 70) “Sheykh-i-Shattih.” He is bottor known 
asa Séfi than as a poet. Ho died in a.m. 606 
(An, 1209-10) and was buried at Shiriz, where 
his tomb is wt ited. It is in the enstorn part 
the town, near the Dericdzé-i-Qusgdl-bhiné 
‘laughter-house Gato”). Ono line of poetry 















cited. 

15. Sheykh Sa'di of Shirks (4. a1. 690=a.n. 1291) is too 
well known to need further notice here. Two 
poems: cited. 

16. Sieylé of Qum. Mention of at least two pocts bearing: 
this fakhallus (Mirei Abu'l-Hasan and Agi 
Muhammad ‘Ali) ocour in some of tho tadhkiras 
described in Pertsch's Berlin Catalogue (Nos. 645, 
664, 673, and especially 687, the Tadhki 
Dilgushi). Unfortunately those works are in~ 
accomible to me, and T can find no mention of 
this. poot in tho books at my disposal, Ono 
poom. cited, 








As it in important, ax far as possible, to determine both 
the dato and the locality to which each of the apecimens 
‘of dialeot-pootry contained in the MS, is to bo referred, 
T shall now give a summary of the results of the precoding 
enquiry in tabular form, arranging thesa sixteen poeta in 
chronological order, and noting the district to which each 
opine ‘Tho dates are given according to the Christian 

ra only. 
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I. Dare ann Locaurry wore Kxowy, 





1. Pinddri-Réss —_¢, 1000 -_‘Deylaim and Roy. 
2. Bdbd Tahir + 1020 Hamadén. 

3. Sheykh Riis-bahin + 1210 Shiri. 

4. Sheykh Sata $1201 Shirts, 

5, Jaldbi- Tabi oe. 1344 Shirdx. 

6. ‘Obeyd-ivdikdnk + 1870 Quavin, 

7. Hafiz, t 1389 Shirhz, 

8, Buehdg + iy Shirin. 

9, Muhammad Sift 0. 1450 * Isfabin, 

10. Mihmid Qari —_&, 1580 Youd or Kishin. 

1, ‘Ab Ridé (?) ©. 1680 Behbehén or Ardakin. 


IE Locauiry Ksows, nor sor Dare. 


12, Mirsd ‘Al Boh. 
13, Hintbt ‘Natanz. 
14. Pier-i-Feridion Rey. 
15. Sheydd Qum. 


TI. Nernen Dare son Locaniry Kxows. 
16. Nadirt Shdh Rides. 


In the MS,, as alrondy stated, interlinear Persian trans- 
‘ions, written in red ink, accompany many of the 
Verses. Sometimes only one or two dialectical words are 
glossed, and sometimes the interlinear spaces are left blank 
altogether. To save room, I shall first give the text of 
each poet cited, and then so much of the compiler's 
interlinear explanations as appears necessary, together with 
my own remarks and criticisms, So far as possible, I shall 
‘leo specify the metre in which each poem is written, and 
give a translation of it, ‘The order in which the poets 
are given in the MS. is disregarded, but the page at which 
euch occurs ix indicated. For greater convenience of 
Toference the Tines will be numbered continuously, as 
though forming one series. 














No. 1. Ss‘oi (& 16, 
Metre, wyatt Chis 2 | -~——|~—e— 
fake le a as 


“Furth 
Wty 25 yj et Ln yg) 


Sh ty S ye ORS p= ys hg 





Comarestany, 


sleds [hy 29]; de = as Coy 15 Ge Ewhich is 
standard Persian, and is given in Villers and the Burhdn- 
i Qatit, teJ= Silq05 ake (mi-huna’)= shee Cby 8 
and 20); Ete = Gee [by 40); Gs (mi-tari) = 
Siyyes Lor rather osC-+, the employment of Aar in place 
of Aun ns the imperative of the verb Aardan, and tho 
stem of the tensea derived from it, being, as M. Huart 
has pointed out, ono of the most constant characteristics 
of that large group of Persian dilects which he col- 
loctively designates ns “ Pehlevi-Musulman” or “Modern 
Medio"); Gs = Sn) 05 [rathor, I imagine= 
255 ths SAL oa, for 5 = 054 fs common]; » a> 
Gu= lo sys pte [I doubt the correctness of this 
explanation, and would rather take (33) 5 URE Gea) us* 9 
‘as = When he has neither eyes to see, nor a face worth 


Tooking at"). zat 
= oY Dy 12}; Sh SEO LS 


@) Gaake Zl 
= Ar. 3s, ‘carrot,’ Pers, 25343 ; Sidi likewise, in his 























Desa ss in ale A 
aS rh fo oe 
Ao Sloe 
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commentary on the Gulistin, explains it by Turk. 41>. 
Tt seems to be here used in an obscene sense as = Pers. 
oh At, $31; SR = eS. 

Both of these verses aro given, though in a somewhat 
different form, by Mr. Platts, at p,125 of his excellent edition 
of the Gulistin, ‘The first of the two beyts (which he 
separates) he calls 46,5 ("* Turkish, provincial, or barbarous 
Persian”), and gives ns follows >— 

“a BE oe Met te yh eG gr da be 
In his Vooabulary ho explains av cam as = show gle, 
“plays the part of a young man”; 50 6 as “blind from 
birth”; \yser as = col, ser, “in sleep,” “in w dream”; (go 
WS = eed | Ye a8 = ae 5 and 54) 85 = yyy, “clearly.” 
‘The second beyt he normalizes, by substituting 2) for La, 
il for yh, and 8, for 2,8, He also reads 55,6 
5 Sak for oS pays 555 in the second migra’, 

Trefrain from giving « translation of these verses because 
of their conrseness, ‘hoy present no difficulty, and, with the 
help of the above explanations, will bo eusily understood by 
‘ny Persian seholar, 











No. IL. Sa‘vi (ff: 16-17%). 
Metre, 4,50 Sure a (se 
Fagg Me esl eal aso 

egal Jw lk ates 


" Gad ie written over the line as @ variant. Tt occars again in the next Aryt- 
a oth aig il format helen 
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Gyo ah SS ao pate iS 4, 
“As Ute ee HIS 
ent liege dita 5. 
Set sh AS pp LS hy pF sl Ua a 
ath ahs Gye eSs 6, 
Sth rd Le ppd 50 ey 
“eye Glass ent ahs 7 
Sefy Glace oly oo jd oe 
“Ry ths na Utes oS sys 8. 
SAof Me peu f 
‘SS En py ate, 0 
© BAS BS or pos hee SES 
“Saas Nye lark ob Use 10. 
Sef oS up 61 5 
“sth ty Bs AS a > 1 
Oe th eS Lgey his a 
“dead lst jJ asia alg 12, 
“Had ay aye Saat 
“AS bl he Ss S13, 
“Se lek BS pap Sas 
"Ste AS Sb ashy af 14, 
‘14 Scere WS 














* This ata variant to pe, which I have rejected ob meth. 





§ dela a oh chet s 16. 
§ doce ee eet 

{Wy Sa Sa eter eile 
Saal pat tee Aer 

© 6 Sogo TUE Gap gato jl ar 18. 
fay cad patos Ss 

© oS Sar apd BS 20 ge WE 10 
fo ps ABS 

SRN ES gee gl Sy St 20. 
SN SU eye & 





Consresrany. 
EE Toy 10]; al Lor a, or AA = Wes 
3h; SF oats) Rabe 
ole [by 46]; GSTYY 29 = a oe hae. 
(4) The interlinear translation, which sppears to me unsatis- 
factory, runs ths:— 
(Go typ IS has SH poe 
(pp MS ANI rl 
If the test be correct, and we should not read ¢ pi’ 
for 4; pase oS, Tean only euppose either that 2S = 76 


Se a tor. 












: 








‘say "; that the preposition before px is dropped, as 

is so commonly done in modern colloquial Persian ; and 

that 24 4 = <4 (el, J.R.AWS. for July, 1894, p. 437, 

$6); or that a Se Sa Ab aes SI, “if you are 

rich.” Tt would appear that JS JsS, “do 

not cheat,” common colloquial expression, and one 

recorded in most of the dictionaries (e.g. Villers’ Lexicon, 

vol. ii, p. 10: JS). The object of the verb is 

Aye, and Bey (of. 3 supra) =e, ‘The seconil 

migrd' is explained by the commentator as meaning “if 

thon dost not apply a salve [s-.] to his abscess (J5], 

at any rate do not Ianee it” [ups 92 =23]. This appears 

to me to be mere guess, and T do not know which word 

is supposed to mean “salve,” “ointment.” I euppose 

that i G+ = e514, and that with it must be eon- 

nected the pronominal suffix 4 in the obscure (15S, 

which last cannot fully explain, though the initial letter, 

as in 1. 7 infra, seems to represent %, “if.” The ex 

planation of (AS Gye as = wpe Cates is probably 
correct. 

(5) Trans. Nyeavai £4 asl. Seosle Me Sy 

SES Sy I well. SIG probably = crssle, 

“there are for thee”; Tl appears to be a preposition 

(of. Kari. |, " 9"); ee. probably = 

teste 991,20) "in tho hand of fate”; 31 = yyj) in 

the sense of => [¢f, Blochmann's Persian Prosody, 













































Pp. 27, note], "two thousand such arrows”. 5 Pale 

(82); 9 6 WTS A = os ls Gol \ 
Syed las aly p= 

[55 and 20]; = nae, 


VS = SAG af fof Rien, 


730°-731*; Platts’ Persian Grammar, p. V4, Note 2, 
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and p. 175, Rem.; and J.2.4.8., Jan. 1895, pp. 242-3] ; 
(Aas apparently = _slaas. 

(6) Trans. lous ee 
5h wl pas aye AS paso. Tt seems to me 
that 3 = Gs) + S, and should be taken with 35 
as = .ss5),2 268, “not because thou hnst studied 
theology,” the past tense being frequently expressed in 
these dislects as in Pablavi (¢/: end of last paragraph), 
by the verb-stem plus the appropriate pronominal suffix, 
which last ig usually joined to a particle. In this case 
ES) must = yee, The Vin cael (=e i 
again a preposition. G2 a2 = @49 UHty “often have 
T seen,” ‘The second migrd* seems to be correctly 
rendered in the Persian translation. 

(7) Trans, sb g 08 joy las sly ewe eee) 
6 wy Fy) 05 ps ane. Tho first misrd’ (if, a8 T sup- 
pose, 'Sj = Jase, “for Gods sake") will nat sean, snd 
is therefore probably corrupt. If not, 31 
probably = aut poor man 
is in your power”; = oye, “bay,” “ran 
som,” “redeem,” “‘succour.” In the second misré', 
Take 9 31 OE EE a = ss (Uity) ge) EN? 

‘do not laugh at him before his face,” or “at his aspect 

(8) Trans, i Teo a plae hh 
ee) Fai es (ee Rio, 720", Inst par.), 
oid eee (cua [3 S. The rest of the verse 
is easy. 

(9) Trans, \ygF conc we Shee BA Ne 
Sa GE apt Ip) See ee ore ol 
Bae les G Paes |S. Me preposition 
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1s usual, omitted—“on the table,” or 






ey 
10) Trane, Stes cot 


Fee acon) 
y+ 4o8. I think that B= us, and am disposed to 
read A> for A. SS probably = 23,5 (of. 11. 4 and 7 
supra), and 48 seems to be the Sri. s, of an im- 
personal verb = German Jungern, 





(11) Gross, F 7h G aL 
aS 313 = 350 27]; SS I act 
evlays, Toannot understand uci, 

(12) Trans, 9d aS (eats) 2 y Lets 51 eal g 
Sy oy flags But T think that 2515 
Soy shy. 

(18) Gloss. 55 4 B=Nyos yo Sj FS paS= pay Ale 

(14) Gloss. 95519 59 BE = eal Bisse 5) diy ST 
GSE = Nob (27, and 1. 11 sup]. 

(15) Trans. 2nd migra! only). 5 ho Y ays 1 eas 
2h te 

(16) Trans, das toe yo Spel oto by ooh) ule! af 
G8 Gob ape. 

(17) Trans, pres 0S La jy nS pl) sition a SI 
pte Hil jt aan 

(18) Trans, Gnd misrd! only). eng) yd ato ts Sah 
OSs est 




















Sl he iy 6 pans SOF 





(20) Trans. am, ce we ah ibaa eyeee aes 
m) FY ested S tee jl oy ee 
eS NS oh ane, sbi ghee 
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Taaxsaniox. 


(3) “Lend thine oar to my xeords, if thy heart will not take 
“for a wise man ill xeeigh cach word ten tines. 
(4) “Say to the rich man, ‘Do not mislead the poor man 
by your words ; if he has no abscess do not inflict on hiam 
the lancet? [ice he bas done no evil, do not vex him 
with harsh words]. 
(5) “Fate has in its hand teo thousand such arrows fhe 
misfortunes]; wax it nol this bow and these arrows 
[of fate] which slew ail [who have gone before us) ? 
(6) “Wot Because thou Rast studied the Commentaries and 
the Law shalt thow enter Paradise ; often hace I seen 
the horseman left bebind while the pedestrian passed on! 
@) “Tf a poor man is in your power, for God's sake care for 
him; do not mock him to his face while he sheds tears. 
(8) “If you have a friend [or patron] do not risit him foo 
often, for eoucersation exceeding “due measure canses 


sceariness. 

(9) “Why dost thon frown because thou hast no cress on thy 
fable? Hast thou knowledge of that poor wretch who 
lacks even bread ? 

(10) “If he had bread, what would he care for [the absence 
of] sweets? ‘Plain bread is [as sweet as] conserve of 
roses, if you are hungry. 

(11) “Wat recks he who has eaten cooked meats «~~» » that 
‘some poor ieretch aleeps Iningry i the cold ® 

(12) “Ze way be that thou silt fall from wealth cand prosperity, 
filled with regret became thou did’at not enjoy [while 
“it was possible, and now] thou dost Jack the means. 


1 ha 2 5 

vb me ee the Gnd, BH ory 18 (ol 

$a Sew gle Cs S 6 sila a8 geet eal ley asl 

{yeh rayge py  ses he Ve eee St 
4 Of Guiiabin, Bk. i, Story 30 (ed. Platts, p. 61). 











(13) “Who woud idk [to be tormented withthe reflection), 
‘I suffer anguish Because T [ought to have] amassed 
wealth to enjoy it or to pie 





milly * 

(16) “Xe who ahous charity to ecery seorthleas fellow (does 80 
bocause] He socks amongst them all one eho is abcoptable 
[in God's sight).! 

(17) “AP thou heareat a seoret from me, do not tell tt to every 
one, for he may tranenit it to a multitude exceeding 
computation, 

(18) * Thou fearest thine enemy, yet noglectest thy friend, who, 
should the become thy foe, would not willingly lonve thee 
een the akin upon thy back, 

(19) “To-day I save a child saying toa young man so» « 

(20) “* May good accrue to thee from these musins which thor 
Ast hoard: aay,“ {God's) morey be on Sa'd who hae 
gicen them utterance. 











Notwithstanding’ the difficulties presented by this poom, 
anil my imporfoct comprehension of gomo portions of it, 
Thave given it here because, to my mind, it so thoroughly 
Dears tho impress of Sa‘di's thought, and because, moreover, 
it supplios so many instances of that formation of the 
Past tonso akin to tho old Pahlavi to which I have alluded 
in tho commentary on 1. 5. 


No, IL Harry (f. 17, 
Motro, Hazaj-icmusaddas, 


‘The following vorsea occur in a slightly different form 
in Rosensweig-Schwannau’s edition of the Diedn. Hafiz 
(vol. iii, p. 226, No. 78 in cs, Jeyts 3-6), where the text 


* Compare x story with a ve similar moral in Dk. ti of the 2ustin (od. Graf, 
ve 14 Te i S0 pedaly oe 


“33 pt ef Jaa ets 2 
{A eh uty esas Sas 
sal le 28d. yp. 180-6, 1. 411-1, eqpeally 1 a13.G8, 
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and explanation of Sidi, the Turkish commentator (d, cire. 
Haji Khalfa, vol. iii, p. 273) are accepted 
without alteration, Besides Sid{’s text and commentary 
(Const. ed. of at. 1288, in margins, vol. ii, pp. 693-95) 
and the MS. on which this article is based, T have bofore 
mo a copy of these verses taken from a MS. of the Diria 
written in Shirdi in ast. 1263 (=a.n. 1816). ‘Those three 
toxts I shall call respectively S, (Sidi’s), A. (Sheykh 
A—s MS, colleotion of dialect poems), and Sh. (Shiri 
MS.). I shall now, by combination of those three, give 
what T belioye to be the correct text, indicating the variants 


below. 

wes tot sala. 
50 ld ey dF 

1) By D9 Gye Er ent? 6 2 
‘poll ad gto 
hae td ulplany 4 99 
6 sa Oh yo hej sy E 
whly etl op er ee 
6 song eaatT gay ly tity 

















Vanranrs, 


21) Sh. haa gf cy Gy, for}! SH 
a variant on 93. 

(22) Actas yet [e/; 56 in Table of Kquivalents] and 8. 
so foreper®. Sh, hns 2.2 [which clear! 
Dy 18] for the 21, [=4) cs), by 18 and 55] of A. and S. 

(23) Sh. hins al 2 9a be LAR 3» and S, Saal for eng, 
Dut the ust (which I have wlopted) is quite analogous to 
eee for Gin, aS for LS, ete», which are of 





and A gives Jy aa 


yor 
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common oeourrence in the classical poets (eg. Bilstan, 
ed, Graf, p.6, 1. 31), In the 2nd migrd', S, and Sh. have 
se for sy L= <4, by 18]; A. and Sh, 255, for ate. 
T prefer the latter, supposing it to be the old verbal noun 
in -ishn (ravish = ravish, “conduct”: Ui-ravialat = 
“‘misconduct”), A., S., ani Sh, all have Lal (=Le in 
many of the dialects ; of: Ber., p. 84) for the by of 2S. 
(24) S. na Jeb ays Erily So el 92 Grhich fn aleo given 
‘sq variant in the margin of A,), S/, has 87 (contra 
matr.) for <i Cby 1] and j (of which T ean make no 
eense) for 55 (= 954, by 18). A. hos Les for tho more 
consistent lay. For the 2nd migra‘, Sh, here substitutes 
52 5 ool ol Glaasy det, but introduces it in an 
additional deyt (tho Sed in order) as follows =— 














“SM eT ales ley ways by ed dope 


Coaacaxtany. 


Siidi's explanation (Which, of course, rofers to tho text 
which he adopts) is in brief as follows: “This yhasit is 
#® mulamma* (* pateh-work,’ the technical name for a poem 
of which leyts or miprd's in two or more different languages 
alternate with one another] written partly in Arabic, and 
partly in a speech peculiar to Shiréa." ZW s* aced 
‘vont, "thou from the first, ducal di 
did *chould’st have ween”; ri yuki Lih=rity-i-yaki Lill, 
‘the face of a Lili’ (a tribe of gipsies or nomads which 
Provided many professional dancers, singers, and eourtozans). 
Mat, the pronoun of the Ist person singular+thut of the 
2nd; bu-biitin=bi-bdyad shud, i 
wk-rih}=yakbdra, ‘all at once,’ ‘all of a sudde 
i ‘foot; md, *wo"; chdn: 
“recompense,” “ equivalent,’ 






















Pay 
in, ‘soul,’ “life”; ghardmat, 
forfeit’; bi-s'parimun = bie 
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sipdrim, ‘would. render, or yield up; gharat=agarat; di- 
rivishnt [Pdush- or dizh- (Bvc-) + rmeshani] 
clearness,’ and metaphorically ‘discourtesy’ ( a 
SSUES josol CSF yo Kaban); tus! amd=ti os md, * thou 
from us? ‘on our part’; di [+the > in <2 5]=dhli, 









must’; ghar wa 
wilt see again,’ ‘experi 
yd déd, *that which thou should’st- not vce,’ * what 
thou had’st best not sec.” 

In my MS. the dialectical verses are thus translated :— 








(at) cel Sete CS = we Sil jy I Se by? 
er) Ops eet Jo ete ope 6 


(28) spayotes) gtr geSSletteeles seat eal 
per h aS 





(A) wld (i oT ee as, 


Of thoso explanations, in 21° I prefer Sidi'a A. evidently 
takos ba-rdili aa from the dialectical edt-, edj-, ‘speech 
(cdt-cn in Gabri="to speak,’ and tho root, as M. Huart 
repeatedly points out, is characteristic of all these dialects). 
In the explanation of 22, 8. and A. agree, except that 
S. takes the £ in m-i-rwh as=yat, and A, as=in, both 
of which seem to me possible. In 23, on the other hand, 
Sidi, not understanding the proper meaning of \>le 
[=Pers. letel], has gone altogether astray. It is ex- 
plained on f. 44° of my BS. as follows:— 


a Ban y AES Sones clots st 
Bp ah lS phe Seal gle Me ose ore 
Vaige GF y taal use EES 0 2S Gh, jl bre le 
Ble Seal gl hee nny el ees wth 

gaeeé delay) af 














del lpn 







“Pey-méchén was originally 
of “threshold? [Jit. * place 
“row of shoes’ [i.z. the lowest part of the room, beyond 
the carpet, where visitors remove their shoes on entering’ 
the least honourable place, where people of the humbler 
sort stand], There is a eustom prevalent amongst the 
Lurs that when anyone has committed a fault he fills his 
shoes with sand, hangs them about his neck, and stands 
at the threshold seeking pardon and forgiveness ; wherefore 

ifs says, ‘ We will do penance at the threshold, ot 

The word in its normal form pd-méichdn occurs in the 
Mathnaci of Jaléhw’d-Din Rémi (Const. od. of Bk. i, 
Att, 1288, p. 66, 1. 20), in the following verso— 
Feb Se Witla sy See ath ly aap jf pil 
“From Paradise and from deyond the Seren (Heavens or 
Planets) Adam went to make his exeuses at the pd-mdchin” 
The explanation given in the Turkish Comm. of Siri 
‘Abdu’ lh Efendi (Const., a.2r. 1288, vol. ii, p. 872) differs 
somewhat from that above quoted, and the custom alladed 


to is ascribed to schools and to the dervish-orders, It 
Fans as follows :— 




















ph) wis jie SH Tel Ty og) 
SUB By nehs saeee Lo lobe ob sat Blobs oh 
AY opel Galle Tail pty a yall ake 
Spall $0 WSs Solel sk wae JY satan 
cartel gS yb abe OBI aaa ase Jil oad le lef 
PBB AS ty els by! yal Sloe Nai Leg be 
BE pS Sy ype i UT aut al ay 
tans ps6 Vor asf atl Cy) pal eo Ay tead sal 
PPE NI 0 Soya dps ele te I 
“Dp aes hele sy alsa ec Cyl sabih 
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“Tn Persia when a school-boy does not know his lesson 
and forgets the beginning of it, to punish him they got 
from the market sheep's trotters (which they call pay- 
michan) anda sheep's head (which they call ke/lé-machdn).t 
Afterwards the spiritual directors of the dervish orders in 
Persia employed this expression amongst themselves, and 
when a member of their order committed any fault contrary 
to the rules of the order, they punished him according to 
his fault by suspending him from his membership of the 
order, or waking him serve in the kitchen, or bidding 
him undertake a pilgrimage to Mecca on foot. Afterwards 
they would receive him back into their order, and he, 
with hands crossed on his breast, would stand at the 
‘threshold and make his excuses. This they term pdy- 
michdn.” 

Ridé-quli Khén in his Furhang-i-Négirt (ith. ed., Tihrén, 
Ant, 1288) gives the following explanation :— 





chet WU abe ob 2 at pepe bole sh 
IY 9 a SASS SIS Bey eal ltyo 
Kap Sas Sear yo I 208 aL tal I gf $1 af oot 
Woeaab 5 fF eah sco AS asl y slo jb ot 
© calpain Ny Ged) Mak SUIS Le S88 ple Ny otpe 
sy aay pally eae pai Saige is eyes Ey 
‘aie 
\ Pay-icméchdn, with mim and Persian chim, of tho measure 
of Méh-i-tébdn, is m term employed by dervishes, and. 
denotes the threshold or shoe-stand [saf-i-ni'dl, kafah-kan], 
‘And their practice is that when one amongst them bas 


committed a fault they keep him on one foot at the 
threshold, and he stands there holding his two ears, the 


+ Some portion of the expusaton sppears tobe emitted Der, a it Ie it 
clear wher the passe cams 


zeman 1596. a 









ight ond the left, until his spiritual grants him 
Pardon. Khdgint says, ‘Passion wished to take a higher 
place in the rank of desire; I seized its hand and hurled it 
back to the level of the threshold” (pay-mdchdn)."* ! 
In the following passage in the Kitdb-i-agdas, by “those 
who sit at the threshold [sa//-i-ni‘il] secking the chief seat 
of glory,” Behé’u'lléh appears to mean the dervishes, 
and may perhaps allude to the above-mentioned custom :— 
eS ary Wt GES Seal 5 ae gh Te St 
TBI Be ands ore all se Slay» lil pe sate Ly 
“Mpa BN ANY Ct oe 5 ell as CL 
“When the time for the fulfilment of thé Promise comes, 
and the Promised One appears, men differ, each faction 
clinging to their own fancies and opinions, There sre ome 
who sit at the threshold [lit. ‘ shoe-row,’ goffi-ni'é/] seeking 


the chief seat of glory. Say, ‘Who art thou, 0 headless 
misleader of men?”” 






‘Trasstanion, 

(21) “O thow sho chidest me for my lore.of Salnd, thou 
should’st first hace Looked upon the face of a charmer, 

(22) “That thy heart, like mine, might have been auédenly 
orerschelmed by passion in the Osean of Lore. 

(23) “We will do. penance in the shoe-roie [pey-méchén] if 
thou hast scen any misconduct on our part, 

(24) “If I make war against thee, do thou sue for peace; ele 
thou wilt experience what thou wilt wot like.” 


Nos. IV. axp V. Péns-Fenivix (f, 40%), 
Metre, hazaj-i-musaiddas, 


Sead cle A252 pales Seat Bo SU ld Ts 9, 
CS 








“4 “erdyy Sul as 26. 
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£ BU ae ja, la 6 20 4 bj) sa ee 
© FU ope ss abe af Soya yy jl pty ete 28. 

Both theso quatrains are cited in the A'tavh-Kada. Tn 
the first, oT stands for 4s! [=41] in my MS,, and 
eal for gly [by 18] in the A’dasi-Kada, which also 
has G-As+ for eats in the second. 











‘Traxszation. 
(25) “He to whose lips the ruby lips of his sweetheart come— 
into hix body fresh life enters continually. 
(26) "The darkness of Pivr-i-Feridiin has passed ay, for the 
‘Sun has come at midnight to hia bedside,” 





(27) “0 my friend, courage comes not from a coward, nor 
Tamentation and groaning from him who suffers no pain. 

(28) “Zeur the truth from Pir-i-Ferkdiin, to wit that flume 
inaues not from a cold hearth? 


No- VI. Prepin+-Razi (f. 40° 

‘Metre, Ramal-i-musaddas. 
sgl ool NSIBLAG 6S seen ape Spl Li gs MM 
£59 co bgt bape utd (pd We as a SIE a 


5 elle hiss be ethos ltl. 











‘TRaxstation. 
(20) “Bring wine, for by it rill thou mast profit; wine is the 
increaser of joy anid the bringer of gladness. 
(80) “TWrosoever hath not wine, hath not joy ; gladness in (hin 
world saubsiele through sine. 
(81) Fools vay, * Thie wine is unlaucfal?: I know not what 
aes made it unlawful.” 
1 ie MS. a tt an emedaton pena equ not perhaps, to give 
sean, m0 munch ns fo zive force an point. The gy wi which each It en 
(Cy cea pecbuy be read =. Ct pT 25 are 












No, VIL. Pixpan (€ 40%), 
‘Metre, Ramal-i-muthamman-i-makhbln, 









he Se hy ay S55 aes 98, 
“SS BS al jt die les 


“dher a trea eS om panty pf oe 
“thn SET AiG y thn Bm hy ats 


‘TkaNstarion, 

(82) "So much do T, mad [with love}, seep nightly for my 
snecetheart, that I turn all the strocta into mud with 
my teara, 

(83) “Do not beat me over the head with jiste and sticka and 
cxf, else I will Uf up my atagy and bring you to your 


ene 








No. VIEL Muri ‘Ani Ripa Brumewant (fds). 
Metre, Ramul-i-riusaddas-i-makhblensi-magfit, 
‘hee Mala pate gee Sabo tir ae bell 
Shee yr ata Sew shen aay cals 85: 
alls y bal Bil et kh lee ea 1, 
aL de he Sesh ebine ott Gy ast 9% 
Commentary, 

GU; Gast, 65) ny Gu =e 
¢f, comm, on 1. 5 supra, Bo likewise 
3 Fat = Galigs be tp in thie next migra’, anil 





LMS. Lt ata metram. Morsorr the peoples | man +t" at 
“from.” G/1'07; nd comm. om b. 6 supra, : | be 


= “J *4 
eS = iS a 1, 88, Fs BT and 30) = yyw. 
‘Ga], ‘now,’ and 2), then,’ are probably shortened from 
Seek gl, Geeks TG: Rion, p. 792, under Adverbs), 
UG (86) is explained as =cls 26, but T think 
that more probably it is for JLo 2S. (97) CaS = 
Hh. Tha Stel, aot 





Tnanstarion, 
(84) “How unkindly my nccethoart treats me! She forbids 
my eyes to gaze upon her, 
(85) “She has stolen my heart, and aaye, ‘Tt seas not T'; she 
han beveft-me of reason and divavors it, 
(80) “Beery moment she says Co me, *T am coming (0 you 
ina moment’; she aays ‘a moment,’ and makes it 


a year. 
(87) “May my eyelashes not pierce the nole of her foot when 
‘he: treads my ayes under her feet!” 


No. IX. MucrA ‘Aut RrpA Benmmrcawi (ff 41°42), 
Mukhammas. — Metro, Ramal-i-muthanman -4-niakhbson-i- 
© al ot get AH da get end! 88 
ey jh 158 5 ban get 
seals sy de dye Jo Pat jl pps 99. 
‘pel S oy ES tele lo 
© yelp oles py be Joe ah 40. 
© Le lay ENE LS les A 
“ea SMA Jo eG 3 pay ete 









> rae 
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“he SN 91S ye jh at ly Seas 42. 
ee GLE S255 yh cies 


“aeth oT oT Spat et aa 48. 

“gle asl Joy ae feb 4. 
“slag Me gap te stl gs Gl 

£30) ms dN all EE ype 45, 
Rei seh gal 

“seth £2 9 Soe Sy tayo 40, 

“hat ll he iyo osiT Ut 47. 
“hoy Naas ME dae bil 

* aay ELS ys I er 48. 
“Hep MNS de ye Unt weal 

“sal AT me he iH; 0. 

SA APE AL NS Jase 00. 
preety erty 

“ey er bel Joo gy gaat ol. 
[Ae tid pet, eas 

“sh 8 98 et at ony fy 8 

“sik iy ea NS aay ty 68, 





esate) ES Aye 0 da 
fools es hen Ht. 
“ahh Bll) aS see on 
‘she wu J DAS al 55, 


* MS. incessantly bas 
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‘TRANSLATION. 


(88) “ For love of thee my heart's blooit is become a boundless 
ocean; it és Hike a glass which is filled fo the brim 
scith wines 

(39) “I die from anguixh of heart; my suffering in Soom her = 
when will it be that my ute with thee whall be ended ? 

(40) “Zo dong shall auccesrice wounds be inflicted on my 
Heart by thee? 

(41) “There in one eho will care for me in my alate of 
rickuess? There is no pity in thy heart when it ia I 
shove heart thou art tormenting 

(42) “All men ave aware of thy wikindness and my wrotched= 
news. The fame of thy beauty and the story of my 
captivity 

(43) “Slowly apread a little further every moment, 

(44) "How long wilt thou make fresh attacks on a heart 
salroaly lost? How tong will thou busy thyself with 
my alaughtor ? 

(45) “Wherefore dost thou hurt the stew of thy Beauly against 
‘met Why dost thou glory over poor me by virtue 
of thine eyes and checks? 

(48) “Zn a foe days these will shricet up Tike the rove and the 
narcissus [which they resemble]. 

(47) “OF my Ife! Sweet will be that moment when thon 
ciniteat my solitary declting, or when, O amiling rove- 
du, thou standest by my enfin, 

(48) “Or when, O cypress of the rose-garden, thou approachest 
my grave, when thou adeanceat, gracefully dignified, 
behind the crowd to my tomb, 

(49) “And a regretful sigh escapes thy tips t 

(60) “Do not imagine that of thy beauty s¢ is only thine eyen 
that I behold! Nay, by thy tro long locks I scar 
that I take note of every feature ! 

(51) “sce my heart flutter in the radiance of thy cheek, while 
‘each moment that I behold thy fragrant locks, 

(52) «Bright day becomes to me like a December night, 
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(83) “What i this custom of thine of passing over Tore and 
constancy? Every moment thou pasiest by me dis- 
playing thy charms; 

(64) “Morning and ecening thow dost pars on to my falie 
rivals. If after an age of waiting, thou should’st pasa 
hy Ripi’s couch * 

(55) “ Heaven's ear will be 

[triumphant] ehoute 








led with the sound of his 


Cowntentany. 

Ma ely = apts 
Pip = AU by 18. 
Fe AO) Be iy ae NF ae 
(43) C5at0y, “a little further forward,” dit Of oes § 
£0 also 257 aeusT, “n little more gontly"; gat ait = 
touaT deusT, (44) Us i gloszcd (he AUT, but it 
fooms to me = si) ev from wash, and I have,6o 


translated ite (45) jopsl = ays yal = pad Tho 
Preposition |, which we have already met with in these 
Poems, oceurs repeatedly in thia pieeo (e.g. 1.47, 


Sybil; 1. 48, ‘ 
(46) 555 = US by 83, 


















75 154, Gall = wall 
GD GS= 8. 8) Saye. UH) Dy = 
SV 2j- (00) (BS, which T take as = 
87, 82, ete.) is glossed as = 31 
(52) 3} = jy) by 10. (63) 

my dante. GM) 


No. X. Mound ‘Ani Ripé Beninanint (f. 420), 
Motre, Zamat-i-muthamman-i-makhbiin-i-magtut, 
£1p$ KEL Joe Glo a Leb 50, 


“98 Sey ups asd Ue of | 
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gig) LS tad Yo aS sats te ge 37 
© aap$ lta 50 jl je Aly = 
Feedyail BEG 5 6 yeate 8 
$138 ball theo poy 292 I J? 
Fy HS Gi 6 byt te 4 OD. 
Fraps olay ey hs JU 
fat pe ah otal y oat > 
"a8 lies AS tae Whey Ae 6 
yas gloat Jo BAS weth+ 61 
698 bed ap yo bby LT ays 


‘Transation. 

(66) “he heart of my beloved inelines afresh to the rove 
igarden-—ahe of whore feet the dust produces lilien an 
myrtles. 

(57) “ What hair ia thi which has seept into a heap the hearts 
& all? In it coquetry vehich prompts her to loowen 
hor tresses? 

(58) “That eyen are theae which, by casting single glance, 
ateal our hearts and souls, awd even threaten our faith ? 

(69) “IPAat antinony és thie which thou hast applic to thy 
feashing eyen? Dost thou then intend a raid on Zeytan 
in the dark night ? 

(80) “Fat checks are these, hich are enkindle like a candle, 
tchercin all are alain and consumed like moths ? 

4 Long sehile since RexmA loxt his heart to. thy chi 

Tike Joseph, thas made hie abode in the pit 

Canaan? 








of 





1 fn this foye fh MUS. as jf for g, end atl for mal, whilo go in the 
econ migrd fe omitted, T have mended tho line oy us to accord, as far 
‘» possible, with the requitements of the metre. 














(57) + Ltake 8 = ye, by 12; 1as]y = voy, 208; 

Yi ma Lye. 6) tee e-e l 
canton 5 A153 supra; 5,301 [take as =a \ss1 
by 2; = le by 22. (69) Zeydin is the name of 
A district near Ahwiiz (Barbier de Meynard's Dict. Gtogr. 
de la Perse, pp. 291-2), and consequently nesr Laristi 
and the author's native place, Belibehin, (60) S331 
SS S43! 4. (61) “The pit of Canaan” is, 
of course, a metaphor for the dimple in the chin. 

















aah = 





No, XI. Mvnra ‘Ari Ripa Bennewani (f. 44°), 
Metre: Hazaj-i-muthamman-i-sélim— et by ae cle 





Nts tig senshe ALN ELL, 62, 
“Gat Oe 2 Ip ae ge 5 
fae ye er 8 Uae of esp 03, 
Sort MTG (oy NFS oe AS 
ese ess Go SLT 0 pa Ob 
SSG ey pee ee yl oe 
\heN eta aa sh SaaS Lalye wy 5, 
publ 6 MS oe ae Jo ag MS 
“haa, 6 eV Ss Jats oS ae » 68. 
Spey bole peel J panee ST 
2 Te MS. bat es 


2 So MS., but the metre seams to require o“. 
* The metre would sem to require the exon of <f, 
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‘TRaxsLatioy. 


(*" Account of the Prophet's Night-journey, in the dialect of 
the BakMiyérs Lurs.") 


(62) “God, the Mighty King, sent Gabriel to seek King 
Mub’mad [ie. the Prophet Muhammad] and bring 
thi mounted on Burtig. 

(63) “Gabriel brought Burdg; King Muk!mad mounted ; 
Burd, like a pigeon, flew from earth to heaven, 

(64) “Our Lord set his foot [dismounted] in the First Heaven. 
“Al came forth like [ice.in the form of] a tateny-red 
ion, and barred his way. 

(85) “Buf’mad said to Gabriel, ‘What does this lion want 
of me? For from fear of it my heart is torn like 
@ worn-out cap.’ 

(68) * Gabried said to Muh’mad, « He desires guidance of theo? 
[or perhaps, “he wants to show thee the way”) then 
Mul’mad gace him his ring as a pledge.” (F] 





Conorextanr, 

‘Tho substitution of L» for _* is a prominent feature in this 
Picee (e.g. 35 for a, Cask for St, z= for a2, ete.), 
‘and also that of Ef for 3 (eg. E51 for 31, 628 for 435). 
GE and Jay (of which aly, in 1, 62 appears to be the 
accusative=|) Jie) are corruptions of Jain (of. 31). 
Goa (ifthis emendation of yuss4,$ be correct apparently 








(A) + oles (of 9, and comm. on 1,5). Vayf is glosted 
Liyl, “bring him,” in which case the Jast four words in 1. 62 
fre in oratio recta, and represent God's eommand to Gabriel. 
‘Goze: Blossed 3 3, scems to represent a distortion of the root 
A+ als and similarly God of 5 + (5, and G20 of 5+ 








2 Of. Layuni's Early Adeenturen (el. 1894), pp. 186-89, 
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‘The Gl in yu,ssy!, acl, is evidently a verbal prefix 
cst) The accusative a, (= lal)) in 1. 64, finds 
8 parallel in 1, 38 supra, where 43 = 15. Of the remaining 
words, = = wy (by 12 and 55); oj 3 (by 355 
also in Persian, e.g. Shdfndma, ed. Macan, vol. i, p. 98 
121; Sy) asl ga = et. In the Inst migri Gass) Ty 
(which T have taken as = 2, .sl2-+ I, the pronominal 
suffix belonging to ols) is explained by the commentator as 
S4 Lells, “and [thus] escaped,” The Jy- in roast is 
incomprehensible to me, 




















For the text of these cloven pooms, amounting to 64 lines, 
T have been entirely dependent on my MS, for all save 
four (Nos. I, IIT, TV, and V), which together comprise 
only 10 lines. Of texts bused on a single modern manu- 
script great suspicion may reasonably be entertained, much 
more % when, as in this case, the idiom in which they 
aro conceived is one with which the copyiat (perbaps even 
4 series of oopyists) was at any rate not vory familiar, 
Some may even be disposed to fecl grave doubts as to 
the gonuinenoss of many of the pooms, and to ask, “Have 
we, save in the case of the four pieces above mentioned, 
‘ny positive proof that we are dealing with verses in real 
Ainlects, composeil by the pocts to whom they are here 
ascribed, and not with ingenious forgeries, wherein forms 
sotually ocourring in the dialects are mingled with arbitrary 
Aistortions of the standard speech ?”” 

It is especially with the view of mecting such doubts 
fs this that T conclude these extracts with one of Abii 
Arby's poems which is contained in the Wolff MS. written 
in at. 070 (=A.n. 1562-63; s00 p. 787 aupra) ns» well 08 
in my own. It is also given at pp. 43-4 of the Con- 
stantinople edition of Abi Ts-hiq's works (a.m, 1903); 
but, as it is quite possible that the editor used the same 
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sources ax my correspondent Sheykh A—, this fact is 
of less importance, I shall not attompt to translate this 
piece, firstly, became I find the dialeot in which it is 
written excoptionally diffiult; and secondly, because it 
abounds in words appertaining to an obsolete culinary 
terminology which sooms often to have baflled even tho 
loarned editor, My object in printing it is to show that 
am old MS, (written not more than a contury and « half 
after the poct’s death), to which neithor the compiler of 
tho colleotion of verses contained in my MS., nor the editor 
of Bus-hdg’s pooms, could, 60 far as T can see, havo had 
inoe it passed into Dr. Woldl’s possession in 
Att, 1234=,.0. 1818-19), justifies tho MS. communicated, 
to me by Shoykh A— in the case of a singularly difficult 
oom from a very rare diedn! Tt is worth noting that as 
rogards somo of the most extraordinary and suspicious forms 
(eg. Gal, explained in the vocabulary prefixed to my 
MS. as=eoloe! vy) entire agreement reigns; and 
this, T think, goos to provo that somo care has been taken 
by the copyists not to introduoo arbitrary changes, even 
whore the tomptation to do so was greatest, and establishes 
fa strong presumption in favour of the genuineness and 
‘comparative correctuess of the other pooms. 

Of this poem, then, I shall combino the three texts before 
mo as well as I ean, choosing in each case whut seems to 
‘mo tho better reading, but recording also a/f the variants, 
save variations in the ordor and arrangement of the lines, 
which, for my present purpose, I deem to be of no great 
importance. I call my MS. (Sheykh A—'s) 4,; the 
Constantinople printed text C.; and the Wolff MS. 17. 











1 Several other poems by tho mo nator given in my MS. ocenr ale i the 
Wollt MS. and fathe peisted edition, but lack of space compels me to withhold 
Them for ike. presents ‘The specimen cite. ily iodiestes, the extent of 
divergence between the differant texts, 





ee 





No. XIL Ant Iswia (€ 19*-20+). 
Metre: Mudéri‘s-akhrab (__—|—~—_|___|__L—_]. 


Semel las ies on 


Saal LS jypal Ry Uti aur 3S 
‘ema sl pas Hs 5 i je 07. 
FeV plat aes es 
SENG Say jp te eS 5 8, 
“emaall lab jl ogt ence aie fas 
“StS pe eat ies 225, 1 69, 
Feel alo BU AS sare I cet OS 


Ae ey EY Oar 





Ape 10: 
Sweaty cate SoS sas ols 
Sole Sy 8 ps hy gets | 7 
femal pls etue MLAs nt 
Feel ay let CREE aad AT 7, 
“tall ple sls Nae oe as 
DS par He ae Nu 2. 
Saal ol Se Ie 


Se etek Te 





3 Joo 74. 
Seat! Sa ARS as 


“a NEF ees one ge Bist, 7. 





“emraall plits pS cad pe at oe 
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Vancanrs. 

(67* and 67°) These are evidently alternative ma¢la's. The 
first stands as such in C, and W., but is entirely omitted 
by A. The second stands as such in 4., follows the 
matla’ in W., and assumes the following form in 1. 5 
of C:— 

Sarth pth ats tes | as 

© eal alas IE dls 3 jl jo 
In W. the fourth word of the second migrd* might be 
read ;sts, otherwise it offers no variant to A. 

(68) W. fins asks for U5 j A. and C. ple for lab. For 
(ensasy Ay has Entsbyf and C, caulede. 

(69) C. omits Uys, contra metr., and A. reads y=. A. and 
Gx rend 53,0 JU for syy+ Jule For plo il A. reads 
pls \ and W. glo ele. 

(70) For 43 G. has 2, and for G-ates, Goto. For 
45,5 dvlins 4,4 and C. g52. For 82 0. hus whee. 
For pls, A. bas als} 

(71) This line ocours only in A., which reads .s,,2, contra metr, 

(72) For stvo p21 0. has j+9 9,57. The , between wet 
and py is omitted by C. and W, For ews} C, has 
Cengls For lope A. and €. have yy, contra metr. 

(73) For jy C. reads ;\y. W. transposes qu and peer. C. 
has CS; for GS. For wii C. has yyAe and 
Wehr 

(74) This line occurs only in 4. 

(75) ‘Weomits, For 5-2 0, his sp (contra metr.); and 
for 42, & For Gat! A.has she, contra metr.; for 

235, contra mete, For 

















45), 195, and for &, 
4:5 (= 93) im gloss) 0. has 3. 








It will be seen that although the variants that 
the three texts before us are derived from two, if not three, 
originals, they are, considering the difficulty of the piece, 
comparatively slight. Some of those offered by C. aro 
probably mere misprints. ‘The metro and apparent sense 
are a sufficient guide to the correct reading in some cases, 
while in others we must for the present remain doubtful. 
‘Tho vocalization is chiefly derived from W., but a few words 












not pointed in JV; are pointed in 4. 


Grosses axv Nores, 

(07) j0"*yesterday"; 5 “oven”; 66"bread”; 5350) 
“camo out” (A., in vooab,); asf “bread mixed with oil 
and sugar, and made into the form of dies” (C. in glossary). 
(68) 4,145 “the name of several swect dishes” (Rodhouse's 
‘Turkish Diet.); ie “‘pillde coloured with saffron, also 
called 83 4355" (C. in gloss.) ; czas, glossed in A, as = 
of Gatey, but more probably stands for ou) asls%, 
“melted” (with envy). Of, tin for 23% in 1. 6 
(09) _Jks ‘ed, “dough drawn ont fino” (before itis baked), 
‘This particular kind of rish¢é is said (C, in gloss.) to be 
identical with the gafd'if above mentioned. 4533, 0 Kind of 
almond-cake or sweetmeat. 22 £53j = Gay “is 
confined” (as though in a casket), is $= ays ae 
(A. gloes.).  QUI= Jly (JU, the reading of A. and 0, is 
glossed in A.= S=), s4p+ (written 53,0 in A. and C.)= 
571A. gloss.), of. Pablavi muro (Darmesteter, Bt. Iran, 
i, pp. 245). In als a5 I take it that 5 is a preposition =4 
(Gf Rien, p. 782°, second par.), (70) 535 6,2 = 13455 $1 
sli elise ple. 7D bbs 50 pais glowed Ips gee 
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2, but T think it means .w2 s, eit, ““T saw the stew.” 
Hoe) Aug, “it had no ploms.” Ls US glossed as 
ASU, but rather=ols LS (72) E625 probably eon- 
“eurda.” lel = alee Vl and 
ew! = Go, “ore in the hands of old and young.” 
et ete fish broth.” (73) Kame = gS, AS 
(a kind of sausage, or tripe), > = Le (the name of the 
first letter in Jasibak), S233, “ sheep's intestines fried” (C. 
in glossary). (74) py =H, » pre (A. gloss). yp! = 
Srl (1B) Spd = tye BE ye (G/T. 3 prt, 
hss = lob (plis or even pl wowld be more consistent, by 
Land 27; of, n, Lon p. 781 supra). 




















Tho nbove specimens must suffice for the presont, as tho 
‘space at my disposal does not allow mo to add to their 
total 


number. ‘They only amount to about one-fifth of 
number of verses comprised in my MS, which contai 
many soparato pioces as I have givon lines, It is to mo 
fa matter of regret that I have not bon able to give at 
east one sumplo from the verses of cach poet represented 
in this collection, but I was influenced in my choice by other 
considerations which rondered this impossible, 

T bogan with an apology, and with an apology T must 
conclude. I cannot flatter myself that tho texts which 
T here print will in themselves prove of much value, For 
the dialects still in use we need such researches as thoso of 
MM. Shukovski, invostigations conducted on the spot, amongst 
Populations who speak them naturally, by skilled observers, 
capable of recognizing and recording each nuance of sound. 
But we neod to know further what modifications thee 
Giulects have undergone in course of time, and to trace 
them back as far as possible; and here we are necessarily 
dependent on written specimens. I have attempted to 
show that a continuous series of poets, ranging in date 

sane 1805. 8 
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from the time of Firdawsi to the present day, that is to 
say, over a period of nearly nine centuries, have composed 
in difforent dialects verses of which some have been pre 
served to us. Careful search through diffrent diedns and 
taihkiras would doubtless enable us to emend and oorrect 
texts already known to us, arid to supplement them by new 
‘ones. All authorities, from the celebrated Ibnu'l-Mogatfi', 
who died not much more than a century after the Arab 
conquest of Persia, down to the most recent lexicographers, 
mention three idioms (Pars, Pukduct, and Dari) used in 
Persia for literary purposes. What preciscly these writers 
moan by the two lust of these terms—especially the last— 
is. large and a vexed question into which I do not propose 
to cuter hero; noither can T discuss at present the ingenious 
viows propounded on the subject by M. Huart, ‘This much, 
however, scorns to me ulmost certain: thut many archaic 
forma and words lost to standard Persian are preserved in 
the dialects; that some at loast of the dialecta are the 
Kineat descendents, uot of old Persian, but of the Avestis 
Jonguage;! and that others maintain in a remarkable manner 
sono of the peculiar constructions which distinguish Middle 
Persian, or Pablavi, from the Modern, or Post-Mulammadan 
idiom. 

What wo most need for a study of the disloots in their 
earlier forms is the publication of connceted texts of known 
dato and authorship, auch as are found in the Sdeiddnei= 
Kabir alluded to at p. 786 supra, ‘The publication of the 
Garin poems preserved in the British Museum is also much 
Careful search would undoubtedly. reveal 
nee, evon in comparatively old MSS,, of verses and 
other fragments composed in disloct. M. Schefer lately 
called my attention to the existence of such verses in an 
istory of the Seljdqs contained in his incom- 
Parable collection, which dated, if T remember aright, from 
the thirteenth or fourteenth contury of our era, Even it 
old Arabic writers whole sentences of Persian are occasioti- 
ally cited which present many features of interest, and 


* GF. Chedako, ny. laud, pp. 453-82, 465-60, 























amin you 

‘Persian lexicographers delight to adduce as proof that ‘Ali 
could converse with the faithful Sulmén, the converted, 
Magian, in his own tongue. Here are materials, as it seems 
‘to me, wherewith we may hope to bridge, at least in part, 
‘the gulfs which still exist in our knowledge of the history 
and developments of the Persian language. 








Avr, XXV.—Arabio Tnecriptions in Egypt. By Hunny 
0. Kay. 


15 


Os the occasion of a visit to Egypt last wintor, T occupied 
myself in copying some of the inscriptions in the old 
graveyard of Assuan (Aawin, or Uswia)—as many, that 
is to say, ax the limited time at my disposal would pormit, 

Many stonos havo of late years been removed, but largo 
numbers remain, bearing witness to tho oneo flourishing 
condition of the old frontior town. Under tho protection 
of tho garrison, an Arab sottlement formed itself on 
the spot soon after the Muhammadan conquest of Egypt, 
and ita members, besides employing themselves in agri- 
culture, earriod on an active trade with their southern 
neighbours, deriving also a not unimportant source of 
wealth, from their relations with the workers of the gold 
‘and emorild mines, in tho neighbouring country of the 
Bujahs, Makrisi makes special mention of the prosperity 
which tho citizens of Assaan enjoyed in those days, and, 
in illustration, quotes from a native historian an incident 
which occurred in the middle of the third century of 
the Hijrah. An Arab adventurer, Abu ‘Abd ar-Rohman. 
al“Omari, bad contrived to establish his supremacy over 
the people of the gold mines. Their numbers had rapidly 
grown and were now largely composed of Arabs, who hud 
flocked to the mines on the conclusion of the war between 
the Bujahs and the troops sent against them by the Khalifa 
al-Mutawaldkil in an. 241! The Arnbs, it may be added, 














4 Seo Fubasi, ser. ii, pp. 1428-93, 





oor 
entered into terms of friendship with the native inhabitants, 
even to taking their daughters in marriage, whilst tho 
Bujabs, on their side, began to adopt the religion of Islam, 
in a form, it is true, which could meet with but little 
approval on the part of its orthodox teachers in Egypt. 
Their Islim, it is aid, was very “weak.” 

Returning, however, to Mukrizi's aneolote, al-Omari, he 
tells us, finding himself in want of supplies, wrote to the 
merchants of Assuan, one of whom responded by setting 
forth with no less than a thousand camels Jaden with pro- 
visions and stores, Sixty thousind camels, it ix added, were 
(yearly) employed in carrying supplies from Arsuan to the 
country of the Bujahs, irrespective of the merchants 
caravans from Kulzum (Clysma) fo ‘Aydhab (on the Red 
Sea opposite Juddah).! 

pletion of the Arab conquest of Egypt 

valley, na far ax the first cataruot 

by command of the Khalifuh ‘Omar iba 

wl-Khattib, made war upon the Nubians, with no result 
that I find mentioned, excepting that his troops appear to 
have been grievously impressed by the skill of the Nubian 
archers. ‘Abd Allsh ibn Sa'd, after having been Amir of 
Upper Egypt, succeeded ‘Amru on the latter’a recall. In 
Ap. 651-2 he renewed the war, and penetrated as fir 
% Dongola, where the Nubian king, uccording to Arab 
authorities, was compelled to sue for peace, and it is stated, 
was put to an annual tribute. From other incidental 
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presents—slaves on the one part, com and clothing on 
the other.! 

‘The relations thus established between the two nations 
remsinod in substance uuchanged for several conturies, and. 
throughout the period to which the Cufio gravestones of 
‘Assuan belong, with only casual interruptions, the result, 
‘according to Arab aocounts, of aggressions on the parts of 
the Nubians, and on other occasions, of romissness in the 
went of tribute. One dispute, it may be mentioned, of 
Jh particulars have been handed down to us, and which 
occurred in the carly yours of the third century of the 
Hijrah, concerning the possession by the Muslims of certain 
lands on the Nabian side of the border, was attended with. 
some rather sharp practico on the part of the Arabs, but 
‘was peacefully sottled in their favour. 

‘After tho sixth century «decline in tho prospority of 
‘Assuan, which nd already boen in progress, became more: 
and more marked. A great Arab family, the Banu'l-Kans, 
obtained command over the border country. ‘They wero 
driven forth by the troops of Saladin, but regained their 
footing soon after a.st 790, and entered into a serien of 
struggles with the Jocal rolers, Undor the troubled reign 
of an-Nisir Farraj over Egypt (A.1t, 801-808), governors 
ceased to be nppointed from Cairo, and the Buno't Kung 
became absolute masters of the country, But in a.at. 815 
{a.n. 1412) they wore attacked by the powerful tribe of 
Havwirab, who at that timo held Upper Egypt ut their 
morey. ‘They enptured Assoan, plundered and ravaged the 
town, pulled down its walls, and massacred largo numbers 
of ite poople, On their departure, carrying off the women 
nd children into slavery, they left the place in ruins and 
utterly desolate? 















8 eet ep 8, Zt ty a p48 ant Me 
vol. hp. B00 

Fe eet of the Taj at-‘Arce gives 0 bret account of the tibe of 
Hawiad Barn pariy fra n treat coupon by hime on the geology 
4 oe yap fm nal work y Maes the Arh 





Hey, cba weit nen rs i Kobe 
swbdd's copy, I belies; ext at Pars 











iM 
ab hs Li 

Tho British Musoum postems sixteen specimens of the 
Assuan tombstones, the inscriptions upon which have beet 
Published, with translations by the late Professor Wright, 
in the Procestings of the Society fur Biblleal Archeology 
for June, 1887, M, Henri Sauyaire haw published. saveral 
funerary inscriptions, including five from Assuun, deciphered 
from squoctos; and a letter, containing « brief wecount of 
the old cemotory, which T addressed at about the sume timo 
to the nstitu’ Epyption, and which was published in. its 
Ballotin, may bo mentioned for tho purpose of stating thit 
tho earliest dato I mot with on the occasion refarred to was 
Aa. 2112 














ht bo expeoted, strict nconmey in matters of 
Srammar and orthography are not a charnctoriatic of the 
Thus wo have yi solar for 31; 
fay) for Sls Ste 913, and in like 
Fe sa! for sse3 and Gls. We lad 
also de (in the imperative) for Je, and on one of the 
stones the engraver has written Li, Wy, and Yall. It will 
bo observed that 261, £1, and aos nrw for tho moat. paet 
written with the open instend of with the olosed a. 

In three of the proper uamea T have met with some 
Gigiculty. Tho naine (esl (No. 1) 1 have with some 
hositation read £41, as if derived from a mother, although 
like the namo Saf it may possibly be eonnested with the 
verb Lal. The fominine termination is absent, but the word. 
resembles in that respect the namo CA) whieh the lexieo- 
Graphers tell us stands for 2%, and is allowable at least in 
poetry. 

‘The name written 4,0 (No. 7) is likewise unknown to me, 


manner 





11 had not wn opportunity of tho proot, bo rmnterial 
‘er was the submit date fs motos oea th caU 
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‘but the Kamas and Taj al-‘Aras have 431) or $1\ as 0 man’s 
name, ‘Tabari* has <55!\, which, if an Arabic namo, is 
perhaps related to the word 53 a pearl, In Makrtai I have 
mot with 50 (vol, ii, pp. 81, 82), the name of an Armenian 
Mamlok, 

A name closely resembling (42+ ocenrs twice, In one 
case it might be read Lue, but the Iotter which looks 
like a Zam is possibly nothing more than an accidental defect 
fon the surfice of the stone, In No. 7 the word seems to 
bo written sue, but It may be noted that in No, 1 the 
word dhi (Abi'l-Ka‘dah) is written 15. 

‘Tho Assuan graveyard is a plain covered with a layor of 
sand, the depth of which seems to have undergone con~ 
sidoruble inoreuse since the tino when, upwards of « thousand 
‘yours ago, the spot was converted into a Muhammadan place 
of burial. ‘Tho lowor portions of the head-stonos aro buried 
in fino sand, almost as fluid ay water, and it was practically 
impossible to scoop it away, #0 as to bo able to road tho 
concluding words of the inscriptions, ‘Theso being, how- 
‘of a purely formal charactor, may, for the most part, 

plied without much difficulty. Tho insoription in 
No, 8 is complete, the stone having been removed from its 
original position and sot into the wall of a tomb of revent 
date. . 

‘Tho graveyard of Assuan, I must finally add, prosonts 
0 totally difforent aspect from that of a modern Arnb 
eomotory. But for the sand and absence of verdure, it 
might, indeed, with moro justice be likened to an old 
English churchyard. Neither cenotaphs nor their ac~ 
companying stele are anywhere to be seen ; nothing but 
the slabs, each standing erect at the end of the grave. 
They average for the most part, I should say, about 
twenty-four inches in height by about sixteen inches in 

















1 de Goeje, ser. i, pp. 1296-1900, 


















width. There is nothing to show whether the dead 
Iaid to rest in underground vaults of masonry, according 
to the orthodox practice of more modern times. 


1 an, 868, 
VAM at thee eth | at eet alee 
Sa ool ld shy ale al Je eee cll pene 
Velpss 3 Byte al one, ILA] aie 
eet 58 ye ols | SLY ele) eit 
Moses AG trcey | ANN a Nags SH tle, 

““In the name of God, the Merciful, the Gracious, Verily, 
tho greatest of tho afflictions that have befallen the poople 
of Islim, is that with which thoy have been aitton through 
(the death of) the Prophet Muhammad, May God bless 
hhim, and hail him with salutations of poace! 

“This is the tomb of Ummiyah (%), daughtor of Yanus 
il‘Asaal (the dealer ia honey): may the mercy of God, 
His forgiveness, and approval be with ber. Sho died on 
Monduy, the third of Dhu'l-Ka‘dub, of the year 248. 


Sho bore witness that there is no god but God, the one God, 
with whom is no associate... 0... 














Tl. av, 865. 
Naa gh pled Jal Ctles RN NL ea pam day 
PRAWN Sno, ple oo pal | oy sae col Ltt 5 
ee NS ead coat oe eis Lule whys) y le y 
SEE AD tle g I peat gost Be JM] Gola re 
A tcl Vane hyd 6,830 |, allt ait 


““In the name of God, the Merciful, the Gracious. Verily, 
the greatest,” ete. (as in the preceding). 


* Writes gleastl, 
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“This is the tomb of ‘Aishah, daughter of Muhammad, 
son of Kisim, son of Muslim: the merey of God, His 
forgiveness, and Tis approval be with her, She died on 
Saturday, the fourth of Jumada‘l-Ula, of the year 261, 
Dearing witness that there is no god but God, the one God, 
with none associated unto him, and that Muhammad... 2” 





TIT, a.n, 865. 

eal ps Nha Be le pel NT pee dt tel lene 

Bylee y AY | remy sees ot Geely at | eal pall 
Hptel duyt | dened gy Stal ane eng [ale ales y 
ah ttle gees stl be yo | FAS 55 ye yl 
ya Ly y 1092 Manet Ny dG SY | samy AUN YN aN YT ogee 
BLM Ny Se MN y Gall LV Nats y ply ele alll 
yg N Saye anes alll lg Med ay 














“Tn tho name of God,” eto. “Verily, the greatest," ete. 
This is the tomb of Amat as-Salim, daughter of Shahi, 
son of Ishak, son of Su'id: the meroy of God, His forgive- 
ness, and His approval be with her. She died, as the sum 
Avclined from the meridian, on Friday, the fourteenth of 
Dhu'l-Ka'dab, of the year 251, bearing witness that thoro 
is no god but God, the one God, with none associated unto 
him, and that Muhammad is His servant and His apostle, 
May God bless him, and hail him with salutations of peace 
Bearing witness (also) that Paradise and the Fire (of hell) 
fare truths; that the hour will assuredly come, therein is 
no doubt, and that God will raise up unto life them that 
are in the graves” (Kur, 8. xxii, 7), 














1 Pee cally te engraver on ten (BJU (sill). The ie 
an ldo horizontal stroke below the won, which perhaps stands for the 
Anal ya. 
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sand Nha thes diel ON ol aot allen 
hye Cylie 5 | AN de hee oy ty or Lond wt 
Isp y BN) Ste wat eal oe Gs [ue 
Be dees 22 Ss valley | gama CU Ee SM 
“Tn the name of God,” ete. “Verily, the greatest,” ete. 
“This is the tomb of Ahmad, son of Hari, son of Bishr, 
son of Makhshy (?): may the mercy of God, His forgive- 
ness, and His approval be with him. He died on ‘Thursday, 


the sixteenth of the month of Rabi‘ al-Aihir, of the year 
253; and he bore witness... = 











Y, an. 368, 
VG om Det y NBT a 0 | peat cpa allen 
sepa NSa etl oot | all SUN ey Te as My 
ap ak Mey 9 | ite AN dee a oe yy Cat ye 
Mes Tem 9 el be pret ore ta | neal ay 
Vase None oly PGA Y 295, | ANH ltd oY oes OIE 
VaS fy AS asthe api] ell pore sag dba alas 
aoa eteiae Jano) y Sdet alll Sell 


“Tn the name of God,” ete. “Unto every king is 
ordained an accomplished torm and an end, so that he 
Perisheth; und unto every work belongeth retribution. But 
tho King, the Truth, the One (God), the Most High, en- 
dureth (for ever). 

“This is the tomb of Misa, son of Shabib, son of “Abd 
Allah the merey of God, His forgiveness, and is approval 
bo with him. Ho died on ‘Thuraday, the Sftecath of 
Aubsrrem, of the year 254. He’ bore witness that tere 
‘isno god but God, the One (God), with whom is no associate, 
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and that Mohammad is His servant and His apostle, God 
hath sent him with true guidance and with the religion of 
truth, that he might raise it triumphant over all religions, 
even though the polytheists be averse thereto.’ O God, 
pardon him and have merey upon him . Sh? 





VL av. 873. 

|e ey al sy Gall GS | pet tl es 

Vet Gl Std Heatly | eayall Gs Gil ps 43 IS 
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“In the name of God,” eto, “Blessed be He in whose 
hand is supreme rule, and Ho is mighty over all things; 
sgho hath created death and life, to try which among you 
uth exeelled in good works, And He is the Mighty, the 
Forgiving? 

“his is the tomb of Jamilab, daughter of Ya-Sin, sou 
of Yahya, son of Bilil: the approval of God, His pardon, 
and His meroy be with her. She died on Tuesday, the 
firet of Sha'bin, of the year 259, und she bore witness that 
there is no god but God, the One (God), who hath no 
associate. -- = >< 
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“Tn the name of God,” eto.“ Verily, the greatest,” ote. 

“This is the tomb of Makhshy (?), son of Dar: the 
merey of God, His forgivencss, and His approval be with 
him.” Ho died on Monday, tho eleventh of the month of 
Rabi al-Awwal, of the your 265, bouring witness that there 
is no god but God,” ete, (ax in No, TI), 
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“Tn the name of God,” etc. “Blessed be He,’ eto, (as 
in No. V1), 

“This is the tomb of Ahmad ibn Yahya ax-Zabbir: the « 
morey of God, His pardon, and Tis approval bo with him. 
He died on Sanday, the twenty-fifth of Jumada‘l-Uly, of 
the yeur 201, bearing witness... . J 2 
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“Tp the name of God, the Merciful, the Gracious. Verily, 
they that haye suid our Lord is God, and who have practised 
eotitude, the angels will descend upon them (and will say 
‘Fear yo not and mourn not, but rejoice in the glad tidings 
of the Paradise which was promised unto you,’! 

“0 Gol, bless Mulwmmad the Prophet, and his pure 
family, and have merey upon Ahwid, son of Tbrahim, son 
of Yahya, son of Ibrahim ag-Sabbagh (the dyer): the mero 
‘of God, His forgiveness, and His approval bo with him. 
Ho died on Friday, tho eleventh of Dhu‘l-Ka'dab, of the 
year 351, bearing witness that there ia no god but God, 
the One (God), without associate, and that Muhammad is 
Tis servant and His apostle, May God bless him . 5...” 
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‘Tn the name of God," eto, ‘Blessed be He," ete. (as 
in No. V1). 

0 God, bless Muhammad the Prophet, and his pare 
family, and have merey upon Zaynab, daughter of Mu- 
Hammad, son of Mass, son of ‘Aly, son of Miisa, son of 
Bashir Abu Sabir: the mercy of God, His forgiveness, and 





Kur, ai, 90, 









His approval be with her, She died on. Aetn 

of Safar, of the year 358... 2. . z ; 

The inscriptions are, us a rule, in a good state of pre 
servation, but in the present instance the surfuce of the 
stone is much worn on the spot I have indicated. ‘The 
words specifying the day of the month are consequently 
quite illegible. Bub the date must have been either the 
16th, 18th, 19th, or 26th, and the day of the week, 
‘Srturday, is capable of removing all doubt on the subject. 












Arr. XXVI—The Lt Séo Poem and ita Author, By 
Professor Leocx, Oxford. 


IM. Tue Onwese Text axp Teaxstatios. 


I xow conclude tay Papers on the Zi Séo. 

‘The Chinese text is that approved by the famous Cha 
Hei in his “Collection of Comments” on all the portions 
of the Cha Te'ee, I have taken it from the H-pei edition 
of his Work in 1876, Tn studying the poem, I have made 
constant use of the Li Sdo Ching, Chang Chit by Wang 
‘Yi of our second century, and a minister of the later Han 
dynasty, as published in the Chfang-sha or H-nan edition 
of 1882, with which is incorporated the “Supplemental 
Commentary” of Hung Hsing-tsd of our twelfth century. 
My earliest study of the poem, however, was from a reprint 
‘of the Van Hsin, o "Selections of Literary Compositions,” 
by Hsido Trung, with the posthumous title of Chito-ming, 
lest son of the founder of the Liang dynasty (a-p. 502 
to 556), containing also the commentary of Li Shan, a 
fanetionary of the T'ang dynasty. 

Two versions of the poem have been frequently before 
mo—those of the late Marquis d'Hervey de Saint Denys, 
Published at Poris in 1870, with “Un Commentaire per 
pétuel,” and of the late Dr. August Pfizmaier, of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna. This was laid 
Bofore & mesting of the department of the Academy so 
Tong ago as June, 1851, bat docs not appear to have been 

saa. 1895, ot 
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Published separately till moro recenély, I have also oon- 
sulted, and with advantage, « metrical translation by Mr. 
E.H. Parker, of Her Majesty's Consular Service in China, 
and the Botanicon Sinicum af Dr, Brotechneider. 

The reader will find no notes accompanying my trans 
Intion, but I beg to refer him to the second Paper, which 
was intended to give an account of the contents of tho 
poem, and to supersede, for the present at least, longer notes 
and discussions, 
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Tus Li Sio Porm. 


Translation. 


Secrion I, Stanzas 1 to 6. 


A dosoondant am I of the Z¥ Kéo-yang. 
My excellent deceased futher was called Po-yung. 
‘Whon Shoh-t't (=the planet Japiter) culminated in the 
first month of spring, 
On Aang-yin (=the 27th eyele-day) I was born, 





, My father, in his first auspice at the inspection of me, 
Commenced by giving me an auspicious name ; 
He named mo “Correct Pattorn, 
‘And afterwards atylod mo “ Eificient Adjuster.” 





, Largely gifted with those inward excellences, 
T proooeded to add to them far-reaching ability. 
T gathored and wore the angelicas of the streams, and 
those of the hidden vales; 
T strung together the autumn orchids to wear at my 
girdle. 


|. Lhurried myself as if T could not roach tho goal 5 
T was afraid the years would not wait for me. 
Jn tho morning I plucked the magnolias of PI; 
Tn the evening I gathered the evergreen herbage of 
the islands. 


The days and months passed Kastily on without delaying; 
Spring aod wutuma succeeded to eaoh other. 
Considering how the grass and troos withered and lost 

their leaves, 
T feared that the object of my admiration would be 
late in arriving. 
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8. Ho did not in his time of vigour put away his bad 
advisers, 
‘Why did he not change his (erroneous) mensures ? 
‘Why did he not yoke his grand steeds, and dash along, 
And come to me to lead him in the way of the ancient 
(kings) ? 


Szcriox I. Stanzas 7 to 18. 


7. Anciently, the purity and agreement of the three 
Sovereigns 
Was owing to their having all the perfumes around them, 
They brought together the pepper-plant of Shin, and 
the finest cassia ; 
Their wreaths were not only of the Mii orchids, and 
the ch'il 





8 And the glorious greatness of Yao and Shun 
Arose from their following the (right) way, and getting 
the (right) path, 
How did Chich and Chiu wear their clothes so ungirt? 
‘Because, hurrying slong their devious paths, their 
steps were all-distressed. 


8. Those partizans, in their reckless pleasing of themselves, 
‘Were leading on by darksome paths toa dangerous defile. 
Did I dread the consequent suffering that would befal 

myself? 
T feared a fatal injury to the royal car and lood. 


10. T hurried on, now before and now behind, 
That the ruler might be kept in the footprints of the 


former kings. 
His Majesty would not consider the loyal feelings of 
my heart; 
He believed the slanderers, snd bared with anger 
(against me). : 


i. 


2. 


13. 


14. 


1. 


16, 
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T well know that straight-forward words would bring 
calamity, 

But I could not repress myself, and forbear them. 

T pointed to the nine heavens in confirmation of my 
truth ;— 

‘All for the sake of His Majesty’s intelligence, 


‘He had appointed the time of dusk for our meeting, 
But in the middle of the way (to me) he altéred his path. 


‘At first he had given me this promise, 

But afterwards he repented, avoided me, and took other 
counsellors. 

T do not think it hard to be separated from 

I am grieved that, intelligent as he is, he should be 
subject to so many changes. 





Sroriox IKI. Stanzas 14, 15. 
Thad planted nine large fields of orchids; 
T had sown « bundred acres of the /iii orchid. 
‘The dykes of my fields showed the Mil-! and ehiel-ch'e, 
Mixed with asarums and fragrant angelicas. 


T hoped that their branches and leaves would be long 
and luxuriant ! 

‘And wished to wait for the time when T should eut 
then down. 

‘Though they wither and pass away, why should that 
grieve me? 

I lament that, with all their perfume, they were 
‘ogarded as useless weeds. 


Sxcriox IV. Stanzas 16 to 22. 
They all emulously strove for advancement through 
their greed of money and their gluttony ; 
‘Though full, they never wearied of secking for more. 
‘Ah! they took the measure of others from themselves ; 
Each one excited himself to hatred and jealousy. 








; 
; 
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17. Recklesaly they drove along in pursuit (of their objects), 
‘Which were quite unimportant to me. 
Old age will gradually come on me, 
And I fear that the cultivation of my name will not 
have been accomplished. 


18. In the morning I drank the dew that had fallen from 
the magnolia trees ; 
In the evening I ate the flowers that bad fallen from 
the autumn asters, 
‘Thus sincerely devoted to, and believing in, what is 
good, and practising what is most important, 
‘What did I care for the meagre and emaciated visage? 
19. I grasped the roots of trees to bind with them the efits 
I strung together the flowers dropt from the fig trees; 
I straightened (the branches of) the finest cassin to 
thread the orchids on them ; 
T bound with the /d-hdny beautiful bouquets. 


20. It is hard, but I strive to imitate the culture of the 
former time, 
Though it is not what the manners of this age approve. 
Though it is not conformed to the (views of the) men 
of to-day, 
I wish to imitate the pattern handed down by Ping 
Hsien. 

21. T heave deep sighs, whilst T endeavour to hide my tears; 
Lamenting the many afifictions to which men are born. 
Though I love to cultivate what is good and pure, it 

serves to me as a bit and bridle, 
Faithfully in the morning I remonstrated, and in the 
evening I was dismissed. 

22. Though dismissed, I still wore the cincture of his orchids; 
And added to it a garland which I made of angulicas. 


24. 


7, 
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Section V. Stanzas 23 to 25. 


T was indignant that our Intelligent Ruler should bo 
eo greatly indifferent, 

‘And never examine the minds of the people. 

(The courtiers, like) the Indies (of a harem), all hated 
ry ailk-worm eyebrows, 

‘And vilified me, saying I was given to liventiousness. 





Yes, stupid are the skilful builders of to-day { 

They turn the back on the compass and square ; they 
Tay them aside for other measures ; 

‘They reject the lino marked by the plummet, and try 
‘8 crooked one instead ; 

They strive to get themselves borne with: this is their 
constant rule. 


Sed and disappointed, T am irresoluto; 

Tam now solitary, and reduced to the greatest straits. 

But sadden death and banishment would be more 
weleome to me 

‘Than to act in such a way as they do. 


Szcriox VI. Stanzas 26 to 33. 


‘The birds of prey do not collect in flocks ; 

So it has been in all generations. 

How can the square and the round fit in together ? 

How can those who pursue different ways agree 
together ? 


bent my mind and controlled my will, 

‘To bear the charges against me, und cast from me 
the shame of them. 

I would keep pure and unstained, and even die in 
maintenance of the right; 

Pursuing the course which the earlier sages approved. 





852 
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28, I regretted that I had not examined more my course, 


a1. 


32, 


And long stood considering whether I should go back; 
Tarning my carriage round, and retracing my way, 
‘While yet I had not gone far astray. 


T walked my horses through the orchid fields along 
the lake ; 

Then I galloped them to the mound of pepper trees, 
and there stopt. 

‘My advance was ineffectual to lead (the king) from 
his errors, 

And I retired to cultivate again my former habits. 


T fashioned the (flowers of the) water-caltrops and lotus 
to (adorn) my upper garment ; 

T collected those of the hibiscus far my lower one. 

If he acknowledged me not, I would give up my efforts; 

‘My own wishes were to realize a similar fragrancy. 


How loftily rose the top of my eap! 

How many and various were the omaments of my 
girdle! 

How did their fragrance and soft beauty blend together, 

Showing that my brightness and ability had not failed! 


Suddenly T turned round, to let my eyes look all about; 

I would go and see the most distant regions of the four 
quarters. 

The rich appurtenances of my girdle and its many 
ornaments (would be seen), 

Their exuberant fragrance would be more displayed! 


Every man born has that in which he delights, 
But I alone wish to cultivate what is good as my 
constant work; 


‘Though my body were torn in pieces, T would not 


ge. 
Ts there anything in my mind to reprove? 
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Sectios VII. Stanzes 34 to 36. 
34. (My sister,) Ni-hsi, drawn by her affection, 
‘Would gently say to me, while blaming me, 
««Kwin, obstinate and unbending, brought upon him 
his death, 
Coming at last to a prematare end in the wild of Yu. 





35, “Why do you so fally speak out your mind, and 
indulge your love of eultare, 
‘Standing out alone in the possession of your admirable 
qualities ? 
Like the tribulus, the king-grass, and the burr-weed, 
‘your enemies fill the court, 
‘While you stand separate with quite another mind.” 


36, (I replied,) “How can all men be talked with from 
house to house? 
‘Who would examine the real facts of my ease? 
In the world they all put one another forward, and love 
partizanship ; 
How should they regard a poor solitary like me, and 
listen to me?” 


Secrios VILE. Stanzas 37 to 46. 
37. I would test the correctness of my views by those 
of the former sages, 
‘And mournfully in my excitement unfold all my 
mind. 
Terowed the Yuan and the Hsiang on my way to the 


sonth, 
‘And by the grave of Ch'ung-hwi set forth my plaint. 


38, Ch4 (received) the Nine Accounts (of the provinces of 
the kingdom) and the Nine Songs aboat them. 
(Hlis son), K'ang of Hsid, found his pleseure in self- 
indulgence, 





39, 


40. 


41. 


42, 


43. 
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Without thinking of the troubles (arising from it), oF 
any consideration of the future; 

And (his brothers), “the Five Sons,"” thereby lost their 
possessions. 


Tf given to vicious indulgence, found his pleasure in 
honting, 

And was fond of shooting the great foxes, 

But seldom is it that one abandoned to disorder and 
idleness comes to a (good) end ; 

And Cho, (i's minister), was coveting his wife, 


(Cho's son) Ao was possessed of immense strength, 
Abandoned to his lusts, he put no restraint on himself 
Daily devoted to pleasure, he forgot all restraints, 

‘Till his bead in consequence fell from his body. 


Chich of Hsia was a constant rebel (against right), 

Taking his own way, and meeting with calamity. 

King Hsin cut up and pickled (the flesh of the Earl of 
Mei), 

And in consequence the temple of (the kings of) Yin 
did not last long. 


‘Ting and Yi, in their dignified awe, were reverent 
‘and respectful ; 

(The founders of) Chiu weighed well the Path, and 
erred not in regard to it. 

‘They employed the wise and talented, and gave power 
to the able; 

They kept to the straight line, without deviation from it, 


August Heaven has no private partialities; 

Tt observes the qualities of men, and disowns or 
helps uccordingly. 

It is only the conduct fully ordered by sage wisdom 

‘That can obtain role on this earth below, 






45. 


46. 


47, 


44, Looking back to the earlier and round on 











times, 

‘We obtain a complete view of (Heaven's) dealings with 
men. 

Who without righteousness wos ever fit to be 
‘employed? . 

Who without goodness was ever fit to direct affairs? 


‘As on a precipice T exposed my person to danger, and 
nearly met with death 

Bat looking on my course from the first, T still feel 
no regret. 

Te was by not measuring their chisel, and fashioning 
the handle for it, 

‘That former worthies caused themselves to be killed 
‘and kept in pickle. 


Sighing and sobbing becanse of my distressful sorrow, 
I bewailed that the time is so unsuitable for me, 

T took the soft /iif orchids to wipe the tears, 

‘The torrents of which wet the lapel of my gown. 


Sroriox IX, Stanzas 47 to 65. 

Kneeling on my outspread skirt, I set forth my 
complaint ; 

‘And had a clear conviction that my views were trus 
and correct. 

In car drawn by four unborned dragons, smooth as jade, 
‘and mounted on @ phoenix, 

Tt was for me at once, through dust and wind, to travel 
on high. 


In the morning I started from Ts‘ang-wa, 
‘And in the evening I came to Hsiinn-pi, —* 
T wished to delay a little at the sculptured gate (of 
‘this abode) of the Immortals, 
But the day seemed hastening to the evening 
sas, 1895. os 
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49, Toommanded Hsi and Ho to deley the stages of their 
course, 
And not to hurry on a8 they made for Yen-tsze. 
‘Tho way was long, and distant far was my goal : 
I would ascend and descend, pursuing my search. 





50. I watered my horses at tho pool of Tsien ; 
T gathered up and tied my reins to a Fa-sang (tree) ; 
T broke off a branch from a Zo treo to defend myself 
from the sun : 
‘Thus did T enjoy myself, 





imlewly wandering. 


51, Before mo I sent Wang-shd, (the Charioteer of tho 
Moon), as my precursor, 
And behind mo Fei-lien, (the Baron of the Wind), 
hurried on in attendance; 
A Ioan and a phonix went before with guardian caro; 
Tho Mastor of Thunder told of anything that had not 
boen prepared. 
62, Tordorod the phanix to fly aloft, 
And continue its flight day and night, 


But a whirlwind brought togethor my opponents;— 
Clouds and raiubows were led to meet and oppose me. 





58. In multitudes they came together, now dividing, now 
collecting, 
In confusion they separated, some going above, and 
others beneath, 
T ordered tho porter of God to open the gate, 
But, leaning against it, he only stared at me. 


54, Tho time was dark and obsoure, and I was nearly 
wearied out; 
T tied (to my girdle) the secluded orchids, and ro- 
mained long as if not heeding anything. 
The age was one of confusion and greed, where no 
notice was taken of the different characters of men ; 
‘The good were kept in obscurity, and viewed with hatred 
find jealousy, 


oT. 


Tn multitudes (he and others) camo togethor, now 






On the morrow, boing about to eross the c 

Lasoonided to the top of Lang-fiing, and there haltered 
my horses. 

Suddenly I looked back and shed tears, . 

Tamenting that on the lofty height there was no lady 


(for me). 


Forthwith I rambled to this palaco of the Spring 

And broke off a branch of the el‘iimg tree to ald to 
my girdle, 

Bofore tho glorious flower (of my years) had fallen, 

I would seo tho attondant of the lady to transmit an 
offering (for me). 


T ordered Fing-lung (=the Master of Thunder) to 
mount on a cloud, 

And search for the place where the lady FA wos. 

T unloosed the string of my girdle to sorve as the gage 
of my truth, 

And ordered Chvien-hsif to transact the affuir for me. 







cM 





dividing, now collecting. 
Suddenly misunderstundings arose, difficult to change. 
In the evening I rotarnod and halted at Chiiung-shih ; 
In the moraing I washed my hair in the water of 
‘Wei-p'an, 





Sho guarded her beauty with a haughty arrogunce ; 
Sho daily sought her pleasure in licentious abandonment, 
‘Truly beautiful she was, but hud no regard to propriety : 
‘Therefore I abandoned her, and sought elsewhere, 


In my inspection I surveyed (the earth) to its four 
‘extreme points ; 

I travelled all over the sky, and then descended (to 
the earth). 

(There,) looking to the lofty height of the Yao-built 
tower, 

T saw the beautiful daughter of the prince of Sung. 





858 
61, I ordered Chin to make proposals of a union with ker 


for me, 

But he told me that she was not good, 
(Then) there passed by a jackdaw screaming 
But J still hated the lightness and eraft of them both, 





62. My mind full of doubt, and, mistrasting as/a fox, 
I wished to go myself, but it was not proper for me to 
do 60, 
‘The phamix, (moreover,) had boen employed by Kio-hain 
to nogotiate a marriage with her, 
And I feared that (that sovereign) had anticipated me. 


63, T wished to settle far off, but there was no place whore 
T could rest 
Perhaps I might wander aimlessly about and enjoy 
myself, 
(Ab}) while Shilo-k‘ang was yot unmarried, 
‘Thero would have been left for mo the two Ylos of the 
state of Yat 


64. My grounds of application were weak, and my go- 

between was stupid; 

I was afraid that the communi 
not be (sufficiently) firm, 

The age is ono of confusion and greed, and of hatred 
of the wise and good; 

All love to keep the excellent in obscurity, and to 
celebrate the praises of the bad. 





jon of my views would 


65. (Sines) the female apartments inside aro. so deep und 
distant, 
-And the wise king moreover does not awake, 
I will keop my feelings in my breast, and not express 
them. 
How can I bear to abide with such people so long as the 
ages of the past ? 


68. 


0. 


70. 


T searched for the Aibisews and the grass-ropes, to divine 
with the splinters of bamboo, 

And commanded Ling-fiin to explain their indications 
for me, 

He said, “(It is,) The two Beauties are sure to oi 
in union; 

Bat who (here) will believe in your culture, and desire it? 









“Consider the vast extont of the nine regions: 

Ts it only hero that the Indy (whom you seek) is to 
be found ? 

T tell you, Strive to go away fur, and allow no doubts 
to 

Who will be secking an admirable (partner), and. 
neglect _youP 


“What place in there in which alone there are no 
feagrant plants? 

‘Whiy do you koep on thinking of your past abode?” 

(But I rojoined,) “Phe age in dark, aud dazzled by 
what in bright, 

Who will examine whother I am good or bad ? 


“People differ in their likings and disliking; 

But those partizans (in Ch'd) aré peouliar, and differ 
from all others. 4 

In every house they carry at their waists bags full 
of moxa, 

And say that the secluded orchids oro not fit for their 
girdles, 

“However thoy look at and examine plants and trees, 
they still cannot distinguish one from another ; 
‘How much less can they estimate the value of the 

brilliant el‘ang jade! 
‘They collect muck and earth to fill their perfume bags; 
And say that the pepper plant of Shin bas no 
fragrance.” 













Sxoriox XT. Stanzus 71 to 79. 
71. I wished to follow the auspicious oracle of Ling-f%in, 


But my mind was undecided, and I was suspicious as 
8 fox, 

Tho (old) sorcerer, WA Hsien, was to desoend that 
evening ; 

T would take pepper and the finest rice, and constrain 
hhim (to divine by them for me). 





Hundreds of spirits overshadowed him as he descended 
in state; 

Multitudes also from (the hill of) Nine Doubts met him 
at the samo time. 

August (Heaven thus) gloviously displayed its power, 





So telling mo that tho issue (of Ling-ftn's advice) would 
be good. 
73, (WO Hsien) Exert yourself, ascending above and 






ending beneath, 

And scck for those whose rules and meusuros shall 
gree with yours 

‘Tang and Vii in their dignity sought such eondjutors; 

With Chih and Kio Yao all their mesures wero 
harmonious, 








“When one loves (as you do) his solf-culture in his 
heart, 

‘What further noed has he to employ go-betweens? 

Yiieh was working as a builder iu Fa-yen, 


‘When Wa-ting called him to office without misgiving. 








“When Lit Wang was reduced to tapping with his 
(butcher's) knife, 


He met with (king) Win of Chiu, aud was raised to 
office, 


‘When Ning Ch'i was singing his song, 
(Duke) Hwan of Oh't heard him, and gave him all help, 


76, 


79. 


80. 


SL. 
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“While it is not yet too late in the years of your life, 
And your time is not yet come to its middle, 

(Look out) lest the Ti-chiich have sounded its note, 
And mado all plants lose their fragrance,” 





. How many are the precious ornaments of my girdlo! 


But my numerous opponents secretly seck to hide them, 
All-insinoere are those partizans ; 
T fear that their hatred and jealousy will cause my ruin, 


‘The time is in confusion, and going on to changes; 

And how can I remain here long? 

The orchids and angelicas aro changed, and no more 
fragrant ; 

The ef'ian and the fai orchids ure transformed and 
decome mere reeds, 


How is it that the fragrant grasses of former days 

Aro now only these plants of oxtail-southernwood and 
mugwort ? 

Is there any other reason for it, 

But the injury which the love of culture brings with it? 





Secttox XIT. Stanzns 80 to 84, 
Thad thought that the orchids wero to be relied on, 
But they had no reality, and were (only) in outward 
‘appearance good, 
‘They have thrown away their excellence to follow the 
vulgar ways ; 
Tt was rash (over) to rank them among things fragrant, 


(Those who seomed to be as) pepper plants only use 
their glib tongues to promote negligence and 
diseoluteness, 

And want to fill the perfume bags at their girdles 
with the (fruit of the) doymia. 

‘Thus secking for entrance and admission (to the court), 

How can they have reverence for their character us 
fragrant ? 








petted 
862 ‘THE Lt sho PORM AND ITS AUTHOR, 


‘82. Yes, surely the manners of the time follow the current. 
‘Who, moreover, can avoid change and transformation 2 
‘When we see how it is thus with the pepper-plant and 

orchids, 
How much more will it bo so with the chioh-oh'é and 
angelioas of the streams ! 





83, There were the pendants of my girdle more valuable 
than any others ; 
But their beauty was rejectod, and sed hasbeen their 
fato. 
But their odoriferous fgranco it was difficult to lessen, 
And oven now it is atill not exhausted. 





84, Tordor my measures in harmony with my eirournstances, 
and find pleasure in doing 90 ; 
T will wander about and seok for the Indy. 
‘Whilo still in possession of my (symbolic) ornaments, 
and in vigour, 
T will travel around, now ascending, now deseonding. 


Storiow XIIL Stanzas 85 to 93, 
85, As Ling-fin had told mo in his auspicious ornolo, 
T chose fortunate day when T would go away. 
I broke off « branch of tho h'iung treo for my food, 


And boiled it as into the finest rico to bo my nourish 
ment, 


86, ‘Thero was yoked for mo tho team of flying dragons; 
With the ydo jado and ivory the earriage was adorned. 
How could there be union with those who wore 

estranged from me in heart ? 
T would go far away, and keep myself apart, 


87. T turned my course to K'wiin-lun ; 
Tong was tho way, and far and wide did 1 wander, 





90. 


91. 





inthe clouds, ¢ 
‘While there sounded the tinklings of the bells of judo 
about the equipage. 


I started in the morning from the Fonl of Heaven 
(in the sky), i 

And in the evening T arrived at tho extreme west. 

Tho male and female phouix grocted mo from their 
supporting flags, 

One soaring on high, one floating along, in mutual 
harmony. 





|. All.at onco I was walking over the Moving Sands, 





And proceeded gaily along tho course of tho Red-ri 

T motioned with my hand to the dragons to bridge over 
the ford, 

And called tho Western Sovereign to carry mo across. 


‘Tho way was long and beset with many difficulties; 
T made all my carriages ascond (before me) and, going 
by by-ways, wait for ono another. 
(would go by) Pa-chdu (hill), and turn to tho loft ; 
dT appointed the Western sea for our gonoral 
(rendezvous). 


I collooted my carriages, a thousand in number : 

Thoir linchpins were all of jade, and they raced on 
together, 

To each one wore yoked eight dragons, which glided, 
snake-like, on 5 

O'er them floated with easy grace the cloudlike 
banners, 


T repressed my emotion and moderated my haste, 

Bat my spirit was borne aloft very far, 

Tonng the Nino Songs (of Ya), and danced tho danco 
(of Shun), 

Borrowing a day for enjoyment and pleasure, 














93. Taseonded to the g 
‘And euddetily looked down ailanoe on my 
bourhood. 
‘My charioteer lamented ; my horses Songel for their aa 





home, 
The game was over; I looked round, and went no 
further, 


Srctios XIV. One stanza. 


94. Tn conclusion T say, All is over! 
‘There is no (good) man in the country, no man who 
knows me! 
Why should I still keep thinking of the old capital ? 
Sinco T am not thought fit to aid in good government, 
I will follow Paing Hsien to the place whore ho is. 
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“Ayr, XXVIE—Counter-marks on early Persian and Indian 
Goins, By E. J, Ravsos, MA, Late Fellow of Ste 
Tobn’s College, Cambridge. 


‘Timm addition of a counter-mark to w coin already current fins 
usually served one or other of two distinot purposes, Tt hus 
‘occasionally merely denoted the ratification or re-sanotion of 
‘1 currency already legal ; it has more frequently been used 
to show some change in the conditions of a currency —as, for 
fustance, n change in its valuo as logal tender, or its cirvula- 
tion in a different country or under a difforent government. 
‘Tho true interpretation of many ancient counter-marks would 
no doubt add considerably to our knowledge of the world’s 
history. Unfortunately their evidence is generally of that 
Kind which suggests a great deal more than it can prove; 
and it must be confessed that their contribution to knowledge 
hhas been disappointingly small.' * 

‘Tho silver coins, or sigloi, struck by the princes of thé 
Achwmenid dynasty of Persin from the reign of Darius 
(i.c. 621-485) to the ond of the dynasty in w.c. 831, afford 
fone of the bost known examples of the practice of counter- 
marking in antiquity, In this instance, the pruction is 
strictly. confined to tho silver coinage. No example of 
neounter-strack gold Persian coin—darie or double-dario— 
fa known, Of tho numerous marks found on the silver coins, 
namismatists have been inclined to regurd somo as letters 
‘and the others as aymbols distinctive of the various provinces 
of the great Persian empiro in which the imperial coinage 
was current. ‘Tho latest authority, M. Ernest Babelon, int 
plate xxxix of his great work, "Les Perses Ackéménides,” 
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‘has published a collection of these marks, and on p. xi of his 
prefuce he gives reasons for attributing several of them to 
certain countries—vis. Lycia, Pamphylis, Cilicia, and Cyprus 
—in which the custom of counter-marking is known to have 
obtained. That M. Babelon's attributions are extremely 
probable, if indeed they are not absolutely certain, is shown. 
by the ocourrence of precisely the same marks, formod in 
Precisely the samo manner, on certain coins of the countries 
mentioned. The only doubt which oun be entertained is 
whothor the Persian imperial coins and tl 
countries may not equally have obtained their counter-marks 
from some common and as yot undetermined source, 

My object, in the presont paper, will bo to show that there 
was ono provines of the Persian empire—the provinos of 
India, that is to say, torritory ou both sides of tho Indus, 
including much of what is now known as the Panjab and 
Sind—in which counter-marked weights of metal constituted 
the recognized form of coinage, and that to. this province 
some of the counter-marks in question, whother intorproted 
‘lottery or as symbols, may vory plausibly bo roforred. 

‘Tho Persian occupation of North-western Todi lasted for 
about o contury and three-quarters. Tt began during the 
reign of Darius, probably o. 500 m¢,, and lasted till $81 m6, 
when, after the battle of Artela, the whole empire of the 
Achamenids acknowledged the sovereignty of Alexander 
the Great. Evidenoes of extensive intercourse during. this 
Period between the centre of the Persian ompire and its 
Tadian satrapy oro abundant on all hands; and it must 
not be forgotten in this connection that the fast of 
8 regular commerce, also during this period, between India 
and the West—Greoce, Phnicia, and various cities of 
Asia Minor—is well established. Tt is, therefore, quite 
Possible that the influence of India may be traced not 
only on the coins of Persia, but also on the coins of other 
Western statos—for instance, the very states mentioned by 
M. Babelon, But, in the present paper, we must conBne 
our attention to Persia and India. Of the intimate relation 
of these two during the Achemenid period, there ean ba 
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no doubt Not only have wo the evidetice of writers like 
Heoataeus ani Herodotus, but wo have the moro tangible 
evidence of architectural remains in Northern India, which 
show the predominating influence of Persian art. From 
the fifth century n.c, onwards the wealth of India becomos 
proverbial in all literature. Tho stories in Xenophon's 
Cyropadia, for example—worthless as that. production is as 






4 history of the times of Cyrus, it may-atill bo quoted as Pe 
evideneo for the ideas of Xenophon’s time—show that the F 
Porsian king regarded India as an unfailing source of y 


riches. This wealth, as Herodotus has shown, consisted in 
gold dust; and in exchange for this, the commoditio of 
the West, and silver among, them, came in great quantities 
to India, General Sir A. Cunningham (‘Coins of Anciout 
India,” p. 5) has shown by quotations from the Periplus 
marin Brythryaes that “tho merchants made a profit by 
exchanging their own monoy for Indian gold. Gold wax { 
choup in India, being as 1 to 8 rates of silver, wheroas in | 
Persia tho rato was 18 of silver.” And what was, truo ab 
the date of the Periplue (probably tho latter part of the 
firat century A.v,), was undoubtedly true at an catlior 
period. This fact of the attraction of silver to India 
wovounts for the large number of ancient silver coi L 
found there. Those coins are of various kinds, the two 
most noteworthy varieties boing Athenian and Persian ; 
but undoubtedly the Persian coins vastly outnumber all 
the others. Probably no great collection mute in. the 
Panjab has not included several specimens, and dealers in i 
‘the Panjib have repeatedly submitted them to the British 
Museum for purchase. Several specimens in the collecti 
of the British Museum were transferred from the India 
Office collection, and therefore presumably came from India, 
while the Tndian origin of others is extremely’ probuble, 
though, unfortunately, only the name of the collection to 
which the coins belonged, and no note of their actual 
provenance, has been preserved. 

‘Tho most striking confirmation of the fact that Persian 
igloi circulated freely in the Indian satrapy would—if its 
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origin were undisputed—be 

standard adopted for the silver of 
princes of Northern India. After the transference of the 
Greek power from Buctria to the Kabul valley and the 


ruled both in Bactrin and India strike coins of both stan- 
dards; their successors, who ruled only in India, adopt the 
so-called Persian standard only. 

Now, according to the view commonly accepted, this 
chango was adopted with the object of bringing the Greco 
Indian silver coinage into relation with the Persian coinage, 
in such a way that two Grook hemidrachms of about 40 
grains (259 grammes) might be the exact equivalent of a 
Persian siglos of 80 grains (5°18 grammes). This would 
seom to be the most natural way of explaining thia ebango 
of weight-standard — it wus necessitated by change of 
Jocality, and was in accordance with the recognized 
standards of this locality. If this view be correct, we have 
here the most conclusive evidence of the predominance 
of Persian power, and of the circulation of Persian silver 

in North-western India. 
This explanation bas, however, been disputed by the 
greatest of Indion numismatists, General Sir A. Cunning- 
ham, who explains (Num. hron., 1888, p. 216) the change 
of standard by purely economic considerations as due to 
& real change in the relative values of gold and silver. 
Every argument of <9 great an authority is entitled to 
serious consideration; and if the fact, or the probability, 
of such an alteration in the relative values of gold and silver 
could be proved for India at this period, this particular 
argument would be irresistible Bat it does not appear 
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‘that any such change can be proved or was probable. 
In fact, General Canningham’s own quotations from the 
Periplue above cited are against this supposition ; and, on 
the other hand, the Persian influence in North-west India 
during the Achwmenid period is known to have been so 
strong, that we have little cause for surprise if wo find 
1 farther trace of this influence in so important a subject 
fas the monetary: standard. 

In suggesting an Indian origin for some, at least, of the 
counter-marks borne by these Persian vigloi, I shall try to 
show first that the practice of countor-marking the native 
coinage was universal in India at this period, and that it 
is extromely probablo thut any foreign coins taken into 
circulation would receive the same treatment. Unfortunately, 
in the imporfeot stato of our present knowledge of the 
numismatics of ancient India, very little can yet be ro- 
garded as proced beyond dispute. ‘The very fact of the 
foxisteneo of an independent native Indian coinage at this 
period—Afth and fourth conturies n.c.—has as yet not been 
‘universally roognized. It is even now not raro to find 
the Wostorn origin of the Indian coinage taken for granted, 
and further uscd a» an argument in support of othor 
supposed borrowings from the West. In fact, the argu 
ments on the other side have hitherto not reovived the 
attention which they desorve, and T may, therefore, porhaps 
be excused if I state these argumonts here as briefly and 
cogently as T ean. 

(1) It seems only possible to explain the square Indian 
form as the rosult of an independent development of the 
art of coin-making. ‘Tho ancient Indian coin is little more 
than an approximately square or oblong woight, sometimes 
f piece cut from a sheot of metal, sometimes merely a 
length of metal cut from a bar. The origin of all the 
Western coinages, on the other hand, is to bo traced to 








4 For instance, by the lato Prof. J, Darmestter, ia the Journal diatique for 
1802, p. 62, the last but ono in that brillant wets of rapper teannacl whieh 
hi uly grea scholar wan woot to sumarae the whole progres of Orewa 
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the bullet-shaped weight, which, when struck by the die, 
tended, because of the expansion of the metal on all sides, 
to assume an approximately round shape. It is surely not 
to be imagined that one of these systems could have been 
derived from the other. 

Q) A coinage of square form was #0 firmly established 
in India at the date of the Greek invasion from Buctria, 
which began c. 200 n.c., that it was imitated by the earliest 
Greck settlers—Demetrius, Pantaleon, and Agathocles. The 
whole story of the introduction of a Gresk coinage first 
into Bactria and then into India is full of interest from 
a morphological point of view. The Greck coinage in 
Bactria remained purely Greek in type and execution, 
‘because there was no previously existing Bactrian coinage 
to influence it in any way. This Grock coinage, im- 
mediately on its transference to India, bogins to be modified 
in overy particalar—type, execution, shape, and weight— 
because it wus found necessary to adjust it to some extent 
to the native coinage. 

(8) These square coins are actually represented in seulp- 
tures from the Mahabodhi temple at Buddha-Gaya, and 
from tbe great stiipa at Bharhut. Roth of these monuments 
probably date from the middle of the third century 1.c, 

(4) Certain copper coins of square form, bearing the 
inscription AAEXANAPOY, have with groat probability 
been regarded as an Indian issue of Alexander the Great. 
If this attribution be correct, it would follow that a native 
coinage of the square form must have been firmly established 
before 326 n.c. 

(5) The evidenco derived from literary sources, which 
hhas been most carefully examined and weighed by such 
authorities as Burnouf, Thomas, Cunningham, and Rhys 
Davids, while not proving any positive date for the 
‘Deginning of « coinage in India, allows of the existence 
of a coinage for some considerable period before the 
beginning of the fourth century 1.0. 

In face of these arguments it is difficult to doubt that 
the square Indian coins—the so-called puuch-marked coins 
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which aro found in considerable numbers in nearly every 
part of India, wero actually in circulation in the India 
satrapy during the Achwmenin period, and in company 
With Achwmenian coins. If the following view ns to the 
nature of the punch-marks found on the Indian coins be 
correct, the occurrence of similar punch-marks, or counter 
marks, on the contemporary Persian sigioi would be ox- 
plained. 

‘The consorvatiam of tho Tndian mind is proverbial; and 
1 the ancient. institutions of the country moro 
help is usually to be obtained from a consideration of the 
state of things still existing than is afforded by any analogios 
Aorived from our knowledge of other ancient civilizations, 
Perhaps the most distinctive and the most persistont feature 
in the sooial history of India is the organization of the 
village community, ‘These village communities are 
republics, having nearly everything that they want within 
themselves, nnd almost independent of any foreign relatio 
Dynasty aftor dynasty tumbles down; revolution succeeds 
to rovolution; Hindoo, Patan, Mogul, Muhratta, Soil, 
English, aro ull masters in turn, but tho village communition 
romain the same”! organization was in ancient times, 
if not universal, certainly more widely prevalent throughout 
Tridia than it remains at the present dey; and it seems 
probablo that such matters as the issue of coinage were 
rogulatod by local authorities—money-changers or merchants 
—and not by the imperial authority. ‘The very groat 
variety of early Indian coins would thus be naturally ex- 
plained, and such inscriptions as are found on them have 
boon interpreted by Dr, Babler in a sense which entirely 
‘supports this view, In referring to specimens represented 
in plato iii of Cunningham's “Coins of Ancient India," 
figures 8, 9, 10, 11, all of which bear the word neyama 
on the reverse, together with othor words on the obverse, 
he says, "The word negamd is common enough in Pali and 





























1 Monigomery Marti, “Mistry of be Beith Colonia” (1838), val i 
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in the epigraphic Prakrits, and means always *the traders.” 
Tt shows here that the coins are mercantile money-tokens, 
issued by traders, and the names on the obverse may be 
either names of towns or of guilds The latter explanation 
is perhaps the more probable one"! When Dr. Bibler 
communicated this discovery to me, I at once saw in it 
fa striking confirmation of a theory already suggested by 
Sir A. Cunningham to account for some of the punch-marks 
found on the uninscribed specimens. He says (“Coins of 
Ancient India,” p. 58): “Another explanation of some of 
these symbols has strack me as possible, or perhaps even 
probable. I have a suspicion that several of the symbols 
may have been the private marks of ancient money-changers. 
At the present day these men are still in the habit of 
placing their own particalar stamps on the rupees that 
pass through their hands, so that when any of the coins 
come back to them again, they know their value without 
making a second testing.” 

‘This attribution, already sufficiently probable in itself, is 
thus supported by a reference to the practice of the sbroffs 
of modern times, whose methods no doubt differ little from 
those of their ancestors more than two thousand years ag0, 
except in so far as the greater exactness of weight and 
the security against fraud afforded by the imperial coinage 
and the best of native coinages have rendered the use of 
tho money-changer’s private stamp less and less necessary. 
Tf, then, in ancient times the issue and regulation of the 
coinage was mainly or exclusively in the hands of the local 
authorities, the use of these distinguishing marks must have 
been universal and generally recognized, and they would, 
a3 a matter of course, be applied to all silver coins in 
circalation, whether native, as the “ punch-marked ” coins, 
or foreign, as the Persian sigloi. + 

While dealing with the subject of the earliest Indian 
coins, wo may perhaps venture to carry our investigations 
one step farther. It has long been recognized that these 
* Tolan Statin, Na, i: “On the Origin of the Taian Urls Alphabit,” 
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panch-marks are not used without some discrimination.! 
‘The typical specimen has one of its sides, usually called 
the obverse, more or less completely covered with a number 
of different punch-marks, evidently applied at different 
times, and often in such s manner that the later stamps 
ave been partly superimposed on the earlier. The other 
side, the reverse, hns, in a great number of instances, only 
one mark in the centre. Even when the reverse bears two 
or more stamps, they are, usually different in character 
from those found on the obverse. They are smaller, and 
they show less variety. There occur cases in which, from 
want of space, obverse marks have been imprinted on the 
reverse; but it is doubtful if the converse statement is 
over true, The reverse marks seem not to be found on the 
obverse. 

Another observation of General Cunningham's suggests an 
explanation of this distinction. “I have often thought,” he 
says, “that where only one stamp is found on the reverse 
it might possibly be the peculiar symbol of the place of 
issue. I found, for instance, that about one-third of the 
silver punch coins discovered at Taxila bore the same stamp 
placed alone on the reverse, and as this particular stamp 
is found as the full reverse of the small gold coins of Taxils, 
I think my conjecture may be correct. .... A second 
symbol I have noted as being often placed alone on the 
panch-marked coins from Benares and the surrounding 
districts.”? Coupling this observation with the injanction 
of Manu, viii, 403, “AM weights and measures must be 
duly marked, and once in six months let him (ie. nypa, 
the prince) re-examine them,”? we may perhaps still more 





§ Thomas, Ancient Tadian Weights," p. 67. 
3 Cain of Ancont India” p36 
2 De. Buhler’ translation in'*Sacred Books of the Ba," p. 324, The 
brigish quitation 
gaat watert #4 = erqeted | 
Weg wag F aay pata ueteaa 
ant the commentators expaia Bafqa br RETA Alga “walel with 


Ms own weal” 
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nearly determine the source of these reverse marks. In 
‘Manu coins are well known, but they are still regarded i 
weights, and consequently they are, no doubt, included in 
the injunction just quoted. ‘The “prince” is the governor 
of the district—perhaps, if the period referred to is anterior 
to the rise of the great kingdoms, an independent ruler, 
or perhaps already dependent on some overlord; in any 
case, he is the official whose duty it was to take personal 
eognizance of the minutest affsirs of the people undor his 
eure, to settle the prices of their commodities, to uct as 
their judge, and in fact to fulfil numberless functions which 
eould never have been discharged by the monarch of a 
great kingdom. The fact, then, that the coins issued for 
ulation had first to receive the stamp of his approval, 
by no means invalidates our contention that, in ancient 
Tndia, the right of coinage was in no sense an imperial 
prerogative! The merebants or money-changers, to whom 
wo have attributed the obverse punch-marks, had simply 
to submit their coins to the chief authority in the distric 
who rejected such as were deficient in weight or quality 
of metal, and sanctioned such as were approved by marking 
them with his official stamp, which may perhaps be identified 
with the solitary panch-murk so often found in the centre 
of the reverse. ‘The occasional occurrence of more than 
one of these reverse punch-marks on a coin is naturally 
explained. by supposing the coin to have passed ourrent in 
more thau ‘one district, and consequently to have been 
officially tested more than once, 

In the Zollowing detailed list of those counter-marks found 
on the Persian sigloi, whose origin may most probably be 
traced to India, it should be remembered that only. the 
Persian collection in the British Museum has been examined. 
‘When other collections also have been examined from this 


‘Thonn, “+ Ane Tallon Welghts” p. 67 wat allows tat Tn the 
foci ary nr aba elo a nay bli wy 
ewer; 02s Sa tattoe. eil fru Sa Tan" 1883) Yo 

yay bar ot marlant wan prtaied 9 cl 
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special point of view, we may expect further evidence 
tending either to confirm or to disprove the theory here 
propounded. 


Brahma Characters, 

T=, Plate, Fig. 1. 

b=ea, Figs. 2-5, 

=hha. This letter or symbol is of common occurrence, 
though, by an unfortunate omission, no example hi 
boon given in the plate. If regarded as a letter, its 
form would well agree with Dr. Babler's description 
of the oldest form of Aha, “a circle with a super- 
imposed vertical lino ending in a curve” (Zndian 
Studies, iii: “On the Origin of the Indian Brahma 
Alphabet,” p. 66), and with the representation given 
in his plate (id., col. v, 1). Numisatists have, how- 
ever, usually supposed it to be the symbol, occurring 














on Lycian coins, to which Mr. Hill has given the name _ 


monosseles, as contrasted with the commoner trisceles 
symbol (Num. Chron., 1895, p. 11). 

L=pe, Fig. 6. 

E=ji, Figs, 15 and 16. This identification is doubtful. 
‘The letter ja only assumed this form in late times, 
though Dr. Biller bas pointed out that an approxi- 
mation to this form & occurs even in the Asoka edicts 
(op. cit, p. 39). 

W=so, Fig.17. This is also doubtful for the same reason. 
It is more probable that this is not letter at all, but 
simply the symbol & represented in Fig. 18, 








Kharosthi Characters. 7 
u=ms, Figs, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17, 20. Tt ix, of course, 
extremely doubtful whether, im some instances at least, 
this is not simply a crewent, Tn favour of the other 
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view, we can only appeal to the two signs next re- 
presented, which may very naturally be interpreted as 
w= me, Figs. 13 and 14, and 

Y=man, Fig. 12. This is precisely the form of mam 
which is found on coins (e, Gardner, Catalogue, pl. xiv, 
2 wnd 6, where it occurs in the left field of two silver 
coins), 

% =i, Fig. 7, also perhaps Fig. 8, but in the latter cuss 
portly obliterated. ‘This is certainly not unlike th 
form of fi which constantly appears on the coin! 
where, from want of space, the true proportions 
between the consonant itself und its attendant vowel- 
mark are often disregarded. 

«, Fig. 9. Qf, the form of da often found on the 
coins, ¢.g. in Apuludatasa (Gardner, Cat, pl. x, 5). 

7 =ha, Fig, 10. 














Symiot. 


Y, Figs. 19 and 20 (Persian), 27 and 28 (Indian). ‘This is 
one of the commonest of Indian symbols, Cunningham 
called it the Taurine symbol, as being the sign of the 
constellation Taurus, It is No, 28 of Mr. ‘Thoobald’s 
list, ; 

%, Figs. 20, 21, and X, Fig. 22 (Persian), compared with 
Figs. 29, 30 (Indian), 

B+ Sy Figs, 23-25. Mr. Thoobald regards this an the 
earliest form of tho triscelos symbol, and quotes it ox 
coourring on Indian punch-murked coins (¢. his lint, 
No. 180), ‘The more usual form on Indian coins, if 
#00 may judge from the collection in the British 
Musoum, is slightly different, as shown in Figs. 31-33. 








‘With regard to this last section of my list, I ought to 
sy thit T have not made a thorough investigation of the 


‘my list: thone o 
He easeg ceili aatigh ban eles eal 

could scarcely fail to attract the notice of the mot 
observer. 
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TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ORIENTALISTS, 
HELD AT ORNEVA, 


Report of the Transliteration Committee 


(Taaxstantos.) 


Tim Committee appointed by the Congress to select a 
system for the transliteration of the Sanskrit and Arabic 
Alphabets has held several meetings. After having ex- 
amined and discussed the systems which havo hitherto been 
ed, and taken note of the various improvements which 
Haye been suggested by members of the Congress and 
other savants, the Committee submit for the approval of 
the Congress, and with a view to general adoption by 
Orientalists, the systems shown in the two tabular forms 
annexed to this report. 

They havo taken as a basis for their work the report 
presented by a special committee appointed by the Royal 
Axiatic Society of London, and the systoms of transliteration 
usually adopted in France, in Gormany, and by the Bengal 
‘ie Society. They do not pretend to have discovered 
© perfectly sciontifio system; it was necessary to give 
weight to established usages, und also to take into con- 
sideration the varying pronunciations which the letters of 
the Arabio alphabet have received in different Muhammadan 
countries, This is one reason for the alternative modas of 
transliteration proposed for certain letters, but the namber 
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for which these alternative methods are suggested bas been 
kept as sinall as possible, and it is hoped that the Orientalists 
of every country will endeavour to still further reduco this 
number by conforming as much ns possible to the aystem 
recommended by the Committee, 

As regards the transliteration of Sanskrit, the difforonces 
of opinion have been much less, and only in the case of 
a very small number of letters bas any difficulty arisen. 
Tn these instances the Committee have chosea from among 
the various equivalents proposed those which on the whole 
seetn best suited for practical use. 

To obtain uniformity each country and each society must 
muke some concessions, and the Committee hope that the 
systems now proposed will be unanimously ndopted and 
Drought into general use. 


Banotex pe Mevxsnp, G.T. Puowxerr, 
G. Bins, Eoue Sevanr, 
J. Boros, Socix, 

M. J. px Gozsx, Wixprsce., 


Hi. Tnoxsox Lyox, 
Guxzva, September 10th, 1894. 


TRANSLITERATION OF THE SANSKRIT AND 
PALI ALPHABETS. 


~ oa =) Rowhs - 
\ BOS a). - 
Brine 8. | Snare: ieneeg) en 
Re ah ee ee 1 
“ah sh WIP Me eee ek 


Wen aaa naadandn dh tA adtddagagwa 
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op arid fe) 
al a Paitin 

MAA at anal 

2 au | ow ah 
alow “| oe 

kh) ow ; y 

a Rie . . r 

hl ow Bere | 

x ala eed ° 
Pi Nig ited ley é 

: oh |e ‘ 
Pine! a 

5 ~ jh i A 
i . £ 

f | + (Anueeara, Niggahita) am 

Ce ed © 00) 
q | 5 (Piura). i 

Cu are (Jihramanya) 

; 5 i  (Upadhmantya) A 
: a | § (Aeagratay 5 8 

; * Udita. ss 0 6 oe 

eee ee vag san, eM | RON See oa a 





AL I isp ie, «PA p|, Armalite re a ahaa 
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Recommended. 

\ at beginning of word 
omit; hamza else- 
where + 

oe 

eet 

© ¢ permissible th 

= J permissible 

th 


n 

st 
3 

g. 

& 

3 

& 


4 permissible dh 


EERGGELS Ge 
= 
3 
4 
ia 
S 


ist, 





= { Permisible ch 
S = permimible zh 


oo 


‘Reis LerrERs, 
5 when pronounced as y 

& is permitted. 
a 





vowels = a, — 

lengthened \° 

diphthongs &° ay and 3” we 

and o may bo used in place 
of fand @ 

also éand 0 in Tndian dialoots, 
and 9 in Turkish 

J of article J! to be always / 





mixpt AND raxauTd, 
Soest 
Sor y¢ 
oar 
vaxaurd Lerress 
t# 


a? . 
gt 
ur beh 


Also in India will be recognized s for 2, # for 3, and = for 4. 
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Report of the Sub-Committee on the 
Transliteration of the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit Alphabets, 





‘The Sub-Committee appointed to consider the translitorae 
tion into tho Roman charactors of the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Alphabets haye done mo the honour of entrusting mo with 
the compilation of their report, 

Tt in in the first place necessary to recall the nature of 
the task laid upon them. 

‘Thoy were not required to eluborate a system theoretically 
perfect, capable of entirely meeting evory linguistic ro 
quiremont—an arduous and, in fuct, impossiblo tusk, for it 
would be necessary, in order to arrive at finality, to find 
‘tem which would ncoord not only with suck scfontifio 
principles ns have boon already discoverod (or supposed 
to bo discovered), but with any that future studies may: 
bring forth. Their aim has beon more modosts taking 
into consideration the aystoms of transliteration which have, 
it may be said, passed “first rending,” on the, ono hand 
that of the Royal Asintie Sooiety and on the other that 
of the Deutsche Morgonlandigehe Gesollschaft, but allowing: 
modifications as to details, it wus necessury to como tom 
decision, and by a cortain atount of give-nd-take to 
harmonize these two. We havo neither the right nor the 
power to establish a general uniformity, which must, how- 
ever, be our principal aim: for instance, L made no. proposgl 
on behalf of the Frovch; nevertheless, the transliterations 
adopted in different countries have shown such a general 
tenideney towards unification that we way now, without 
premmption, look for a unanimous agreement in the near 
future. It was desirable, therefore, to adopt such proposal 
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1s by their simplicity soomed likely to bring about a general 
agreement, 

We must not lose sight of the essentially practical 
character of our task; it is therefore ineambent: on us to 
Pay especial attention to the sentiments expressed in India, 
where the adoption of a uniform system of transliteration 
for proper names and for every-day use is particularly 
urgent. 

Under these conditions the Sub-Committee were naturally 
ready to welcome suggestions made from any quarter, and 
consequently they haye come to « unanimous decision, except 
on one single point. ‘The two proposed gystems agree in 
transeribing by r and 7 (dot below) the roils rand & 

M. de Saussure, so well qualified to speak ns a linguist, 
‘hus not seen his way to accept this; he wonld like ‘his 
objections recorded in writing as followa:— 

“Tt is desirable in the interests of Indo-European 
Tinguistic studies, and apart from all personal predilection, 
to adopt 7, J instead of yr, 2, becauso in the analysis of 
every Indo-European language, including Sanskrit, the 
Yowels m,n hold a place corresponding in every way to 
that of the vowels r, /; therefore, if one adopts 7, £ 
one forces linguists to-write m, m, and consequently a 
confusion arises—for m with certain notations of the 
anusvira, for» with the cerebral consonant.” 

‘The Sub-Committee eannot ignore the force of thi 
reasoning; they are the less doubtful on this point ina 
much ws, according to MM. Bihler and Windisch, the 
German Oriental Society had at first spontaneously inserted 
on their programme the transliteration and / (with the 
circle). If, in spite of all, the Sub-Committee have not 
thought it right to propose the adoption of this amendment, 
it is for purely practical reasons. 

‘The German Committee only arrived at the transliteration 
£4 (with the dot) after discussion and a direct vote. Would 
it be prudent to re-open the debate on a detail concerning 
which the German Commissioners have finally come to 
“an ugreement, without any preconcerted action, with the 
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English proposals? Would: not this jeopardize at the 
outset the work which we hope to bring to a successful 
termination? 

Besides, it seoms vory important for the extension of the: 
system to become wide and general that it should offer to 
the eyes, even of the general public, only such signs as will 
not bewilder and alarm them, signs which are sufficiently 
familiar to all from their uso in the ordinary alphabets, 
though employed in a different manner. 

Tt is also very evident that a system of transliteration 
which cannot be followed without an effort could not meet 
tho perfectly legitimate wants of linguists without many 
other alterations, which must, however, be relinquished, 
bocguse the mere endeavour to introduce them would, in 
advance, condemn the attempt to the failure we should all 
regret. 

T now come to the very fow points in which, as the two 
schemes do not agree, we have had to make a choice, ‘The 
German Oriental Society has not fixed upon any siga for 
the long vowel 7; the method proposed by the London 
Society, ¢ with two dots below it, seems to recommend 
itself. Regard to the convenience of printing does not 
allow the / to have the long mark over it; this want of 
symmetry with the p, F is of the less importance, as the 
Jong vowel / is more rarely used. 

For the Sanskrit ¢ and 0 it does not seem advisable to 
place the long mark over the letter no confusion is possible. 
Te acems preferable to reservo the use of the diacriticul 
marks for the exceptional cases in which, either in Sanskrit 
or in Prakrit, one must mark the short and o—2, 6, 

For the guttural we propose % (with a dot above). Tt 
really does not seem necessary in this ease to introduce, 
as is proposed in the London scheme, a particular sign 
specially invented. The notation n is widely used by 
Indian scholars in all countries, and as regards the objection 
pat forward by the London Society against the placing of 
8 diucritical mark above consonant, it has weighed the 
Jess with us inssmuch as regarding the palatal n everyone 
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agrees to accept the form #. The sign i is analogous to 
that of other nasal letters, and causes no surprise, 

By a very singular chaisé-cfoisé it is the English scheme 
which, for the “hissing-palatal” (English sh), proposes s, 
and the German which recommends the sign 4, whereas 
the # was first very generally used in English translitera- 
tions and the ¢ in Continental. ‘This is, perhaps, for the 
very reason of this diffusion of the sign ¢, the most delicate 
point which has to be decided. ‘The Sub-Committee does not 
ignore the difficulty of modifying old-established customs, 
and the more serious risk of mistakes between three different 
In deciding, however, in favour of the transliteration 
it has been from no excessive!striving after symmetry, but 
for three reasons which may be briefly indicated. 

‘The first is well expressed in the report of the London 
Society. It wisely recommends the choice of such translitera- 
is that where the diacritical marks shall he necessarily or 
accidentally omitted, the pronunciation should not be too 
much distorted for European ears. Although this principle 
cannot be always ueted upon, it is well to. observe it as fur 
aus possible, Seoondly, much stress has been laid upon the 
disapproval which the sign ¢ would certainly meet with in 
India; the French custom has familiarized but few persons 
with this character; it would take by surprise the greater 
number of those intorested. ML. Bubler thinks that if an 
attempt were made, for example, to get the Indian 
Antiquary to agree to it, an invincible repugnance would 
‘be encountered. It is impossible not to recognize the 
gravity of this consideration. 

Tho superiority of the sign # as regards clearness and 
good typographical arrangement has no less impressed tho 
Sub-Committee. 

The schomo of the German Oriental Society transliterates 
‘by ¢ (with dot below) the cerebral /, Doubtless in practice 
no confusion ean occur between the vowel and the cerebral 
4; it is, however, preferable to make a difference between 
the two, #0 that euch letter of the Devanagari alphabet 
suay have its own corresponding transliteration, ‘Tha J 


| 














with a line below it is perfeetly suitable, as the London 
Society proposes, for the reprosentation of the cerebral £. 
On the other hand, the transliteration of the anunisika by 
%, in place of the simple sign ~ placed over the vowel 
recommends itself at once by its symmetry with the 
notation 7m, and by the advantage which it possesses of 
Yepresenting equally with all the other signs by a complete 
alphabetic character the phonetic value which it represents. 
On these principles the transliteration alphabet would be 
constituted thus— 
i @rriie ao a 


Pee Me 


~ 
ct 
FS 





upadiminiya 
As regurds accents, the uditta would be represented by 
the acate * 
the svarita by the circumflex * 
. the anudatta by the grave * 

Such are the modest conclusions, void of pretensions to 
systematic perfection, which the Sub-Committee have the 
honour to submit. ‘They consider that only by means of 
‘very deliberate steps will it be possible to make real 


‘The agreement of two such powerful associations ns the 
German Oriental Society and the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London, whose concurrence under existing circumstances 
seems easured, cannot but be a powerful lever. ‘There ist 
also reason to hope that proposals so eclectic and free 
from ambitious designs will receive further very valuable 
adhesions. 

Eure Szxanr. 

a 


xk 1895, 











PROPOSALS 


SUB-COMMITTEE FOR THE TRANSLITERATION 
OF THE ARABIC ALPHABET. ° 





|. The Committee agree upon the following :— 
be t— eho d— yr 3 et 
FSS 59 — Sk JI pn 
a hep. 
2 For © they recommend j, but will allow dj to bo used 
5 a substitute, 
8. For (4 ¢, bat allow z in India. 
4. For & ¢ and for & = This is to avoid upsetting the 
Indian accepted system—elsewhore f and z will enffice. 
5, For  y whenever \s is a consonant. Whilst fully 
appreciating the reasons why Gorman Orientalists 
have preferred j, the Committee feel obliged to adopt 


the character used throughout India and by English, 
French, and many other writers and scholars, 

* 6, \ ot the commencement of a word need not be trans 

iterated, Aemzah in the middle or at the end of a 

word to be represented by ” above the line 

For ¢* above the line (a comma reversed). 














substitutes for the above, 

‘They consider that 4, }, etc., are better than 4 fi, 6 hy 
eto,, or any others in which the mark is placed above 
the consonant, as in this position the mark may be 
taken for the accent of vowel, the cross of a f, ote. 

They will allow in India ax substitutes for the nbove 
S yond Sz, 





9, For 5 as a cousonant 16: 
10, For Sf in Persian, Hindustani, and Turkish y. 

‘That in Turkish books for boginnors, if it be thought 
‘necessary to mark when the WS is to be pronounced 
a4 y, tho sign & should bo used. 

AL. The Turkish UF to be A, 
12, That the Hindi and Pakshtd characters be reprosentod 
thus— 
Sor t—Sorgd—for,y 
otO-yl—yt—Uu bb 
18, Tho J of the article ¥\ always to be transliterated 4 
14. That the vowel-points be = a, — i, +0. 

The lengthened yowels d,s. #, y’0. ‘That « and o 
‘may be used in pluce of + und a in theso languages 
in which it may bo necessary. ‘That @ and & may by 
also used in Turkish, and @ and 6 in Indian disleots, 

‘That the so-called diphthongs .$“ and 5° be ey and ain. 





G. T. Puoxxerr. 
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ON THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
‘TRANSLITERATION 
AT THE TENTH ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 


‘The Report prepared by the Committee on Transliteration, 
and adopted by the Congress at Geneva, is published in this 
number of the Journal, those parts of it which are in French 
in tho original being translated into English, 

‘Tho conclusions arrived at aro given in the form of two 
tables for the Sanskrit and the Arabic Alphabets respeotively, 
und the Reports of the two Sub-Committees into which the 
Committee divided for work give in sufficient detail the 
reasoning which led to theso results, 

‘Tho Sub-Committees worked independontly, and their 
Reporta wera not considered by the whole Committee till 
the final moeting on the lust working day of the Congross, 
but it will bo soon that with fow exceptions both the 
Sanskrit ond the Arabic sections have selected tho same 
‘equivalents to represent similar sounds and corresponding 
Jottors in the two alphabets; further discussion int the samo 
spirit which charucterized the work of this Committee, and 
with a willingness to make compromises in order to arti 
at a general agreement, may probably result in the elimi- 
nation of those few anomalies, The question of spelling 
geographical names was discussed at the recent Sixth 
Geographical Congress in London this year, ani the 
Congress invited all Geographical Societies to consider the 
question, and put forward their views and proposals for 
discussion at the next Congress; it will, therefore, be 
readily seen how important it is that Orientalists should, 
us far as’ possible, remoye any stumbling-blocks to the 
general reader, and place themselves in 4 strong position 
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for impressing upon geographers the desirability of a 
seiontifio though necessarily simplified system for use on 
maps, 

The principal divergence between the Sanskritists’ and 
the Arabists’ proposals is in the representation of the 
English sibilant 44, The Arabists propose to ropresent Chis 
and all the other aspirated (or so-called aspirated) con- 
sonants according to ono system, and to uso 4, f, 1h ote 
as abbreviated forms of #h, th, dh, eto., or, if proferred, 
to use the lutter, ax is now customary in India; the 
Sonskritists, having ono of these lotters, viz, the ¥/, propowe 
to represent it by g, this being a sign which the Arabiste 
reserve for the letter Lo or palatal +, which does not exist 
in Sanskrit or in Indian dialeots, 

As regards vowel sounds, the Arabists allowed the long 
Acoenta on the yowels ¢ and 6 in Indiwn dialects, but the 
Sanskritiste decided that these are unnecessary, and that 
it in bottor to mark the short vowels when required é 3 
instead of the long ones. ‘The Arabists also proposed ay 
and ae for tho two sounds which aro represented by the 
Sanakritiate by ai and au, 

Tt appears to me that us regards the @ and 0 it is for tho 
Sauskritints to decide; that also on the question of uf and au 
‘or ay and ave the Arabists, though their proposil so far an 
the Arabio alphabet is concerned is the more logical, might 
givo way, but that for the sh the 4 or sh possesses decided 
udvantages over the ». OF course, thera is no principle 
involved, it is simply a matter of convenience : the Arubista 
have seven lotters ropresented in procisely the sume way ax 
th or 43 the < under a letter is more conspicuous than a 
simple dot; and lastly, while the geographers will almost 
certwinly adopt +4, and may probably be persuaded to join 
the lottors as 4h, they are not likely to accept s,s, or any. 
lotter which, when the dincritical mark is emitted, becomes 
a simple s, and it is perhaps easier to take sh or sh for 
lengthened form of s than for the simpler 3. 

Should we arrive at an agreement upon these points, we 
shall be in a yery strong position from which to argue the 
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question with the geographers and cartographers, and on- 
deavour to induce them to adopt for place-names which have 
4 recognized spelling a simple system of transliteration. 

Te is very satisfactory to know that the so-called phonetic 
‘method of ‘spelling names having no fixed orthography 
which has been recommended by the Royal Geographical 
Society, is generally in harmony with the system of 
transliteration adopted at the Geneya Congross, but the 
geographers have, perhaps, somewhat ignored the difficulties 
attending any phonetic system. To the European eur two 
names may sound nearly alike, whilst to an Arb they sro 
quite different, and confusion between them might be to 
scographers or travellers a souree of serious trouble, just 
4s Bonfloot and Penflect sound as quite difforont namos to 
sn Englishman, whilst an Arab can hear tio differoni 
hetwoon them. “Again, tho Geographical Society lays it 
down that the vowels are to have the same valuo ax in 
Italian, ignoring the fuct that both ¢ and o have each two 
distinet sounds in that language, ax in eno and eerme and 
in ono and Mono; no better rule, porbups, can bo ali 
down, but it must not be supposed that it ean be in many 
nsea anything moro than a rough approximation to tho 
rounds supposed to be reprosonted, 

In conclusion, the hope may bo expromed that by the 
work done at Genova real and very autisfuctory progrost 
has been mado, and that wo are very much niowrer than wo 
wor a fow years back to a general agreemont ax to tho 
teprosentation of non-European worls, 








G, T. Puoxkern, 
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1, ‘Tome Anrriaxa Stoxr. 


Tn the Samyutta, vol. i, p. 104, itis aid of Mira, tho 
Evil One, that to frighton and so disturb the Blessed Ono, 
howppearod to him in tho form of a gigantic elepbunt-king, 
with @ head like a great Arijthaka gem, tusks as of puro 
silver, and a trunk like the pole of a plough, 

‘The first simile, that of the gem or rare stone, is obsoure, 

‘Tho particular stono is not mentioned elsewhere, and in the 
absence of the commontary it in not easy to ascertain what 
stono is meant, Prof, Windisch, in vol. xlix of th 
‘Zeitschrift dor doutschon morgenlindischen Gosallachaft,” 
286, has a most ingenious suggestion. 
King Dovanam-piya-Tissa of Ceylon had had, 
fat his coronation, three goms (nay) brought to him from 
Muliyn, the mountainous district in South Ceylon, ‘These, 
with other things, he sent as a present to his friend Asoka 
at Pitaliputta. And ox tho head of the embusy he ap- 
ittha, the son of his sister 
i, 20, 31; xiv, 68). ‘The glory of these gems, 
Prof. Windisch suggests, may have made so deep an ime 
pression in India that they became famous, and gave rise 
to the proverbial use in legend of the expression “ Maha 
Apittha’s gems” ws something specially wonderful. And 
this is what the author of our particular legend had in hia 
mind. ‘The elephant’s head was like ono of Mui Arityha’s 
gems. 
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The matter is of some importance: for, if this ex- 
planation be right, it would follow, of course, that (barring 
interpolation, which is here most unlikely) the legend itself, 
and probably tho whole Sumyutta, are, at least in. their 
Present shape, some time later than Asoka. 

Now one would haye thought that even if the stones had 
created 80 great an impression, they would have boen called 
after the country which produced thom, or the king who 
sent them, rather than after the minister who bronght them 
over, And there is a groator difficulty still, Granting all 
tho rest of tho hypothesis, the simile doos not hold. The 
three mani are described as pabhissara-mant (Dip. xi, 80), 
and their names aro given as Indasila, Veluriya, and Lohi- 
tanka (sapphire, cat’s-eyo, and ruby: Mahi Vanas, p. 69). 
‘Tho author of the logend mentions only one. Which could 
ho mean? No ono of the threo ia like an olephant’s head 
and an clephant's hoad is not pabhiaara, nor can it bo 
compared to any brilliant gem, ‘The other two similoa aro 
sound aud natural, Is it not more probable that this simile 
was 80 also? 

Tn that cuso tho Aritthaka stone must be some stono like, 
either in colour or in texture, or in both, to tho skin of 
4 white elephant’s head. ‘The word Arittha is umd in tho 
Old Commentary on tho Siet Pacittiya (last lino) aa tho 
namo of a drink mixture that was sometimes intoxtcating, 
and sometimes unformented. Was this of a dull grey 
Yellowish white colour? Tt is also given in the diotionirion 
‘4 the namo of buttermilk, and of several plants, including 
the soap-troo (Sapindus snponaria) and gatlic. Tn ita senso 
of bringing luck, it might well be the namo of certain rare 
forms of coloured rocks, stich na steatite or serpentine, which 
resemble in appearance the dirty grey white of a so-called. 
“white” elephant’s head. Soap-stone would fulfil these 
conditions, and in the description of an elephant the 
expression “with a head like a great mass of sonp-stone” 
‘would be very much in place. 

Literally translated the exprossion would merely mean “the 
fateful stone.” Arifhakay raqam at Sumangala. Vilésint, 
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vol. i, p. 94, means knowledge of fate, ‘That stones were 
harbingers of good and bad luck is well known in Indian 
folk-lore. ‘There may well Have been some such stone, 
whether gonp-stone or opal or somo other, with which a 
“whito” clephant's forehead could properly be compared. 

T regret I have no copy of the commentary to refer to. 
Porhaps M. Léon Feer would give us Buddhaghosa’s opinion 
on the point. But in face of Professor Windisch’s very 
deautifal combination, it seomed desirable to point out at 
‘once the considerations which naturally occur to one on 
the other side, 

T may add that the polo of a plough (td) is constantly 
used as a simile in dovoriptions of clephante, See Mahi 
Vonsa, x, 4.7; Maj 414; Vimina Vattha, xx, 8, 
9, M. Léon Foor, in his edition of the Samyutta 
(Pili Text Socioty, 1884), hax wangala-na, but the correct 
reading is cortainly nangalisd, ax given in the note from 


Stand S, 
T. W. Ruvs Davis, 


















2. Tue Serre Ontary ov tim Ou Isptan Auenangn, 


Sinj—It is, T believe, admitted thut some of the modern 
alphubots of India, including, of course, the Devacnagari, 
are moro ot less derived from the Southern or Maurya 
alphabet of the Asoka inscriptions. It will also be ap- 
parent, on a comparison of the inscriptions and doouments 
of difforont periods, that the Sinhalese and the ancient 
Maldive as well as the Kawi alphabets are derived from the 
same Asoka alphabet, ‘The question, therefore, of the 
Semitic origin of this Southern Asoku alphubet, first mooted 
by Professor Webor, and so ably discussed by Professor 
Baler in hia recent esay on the subject,* is of general 
interest, irrespective of its great importance in palwo- 
graphical researches, Besides, it is always a step in 











\ In Sitrungsberichte der Kais. Aksdemio der Wisensohaften in Wim: 
Philosophisch-Historieho Classe. anf exxxi. V. Indian Siudes, by George 
Bible, No. 81 "On the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet.” 




















‘advance to ascertain to what extent the ancient Indians 
were indebted for their cultare to Semitic races. 

Amongst the many weighty arguments addaced by Prof. 
Bihler in support of the Semitic theory, he attaches great 
importance to the one founded on the inscription on Sir 
Alexander Cunningham's Eran coia, now in the British 
Maseum. It is, so far as I know, the only inscription 
in the Southern alphabet yet discovered in India which 
reads from right to left. He considers it “the link 
which was wanted in order to complete the chain. of 
arguments proving the Semitic origin of the Brahms 
alphabet.” 

In reference to this point I may be permitted to draw 
Prof. Biibler’s attention to the additional evidence which 
ean be gathered from ancient Ceylon inscriptions, many 
sores of which passed under my observation when I was 
‘on the Archmological Survey. The oldest of them ure cut 
in pare Brahmi tipi, the Southern Asoka alpbubot, ‘The 
characters often vary in type, and are in several instances 
inscribed reversedly, whilst) some inscriptions have boot 
discovered which actually read from right to left. ‘Two 
such inscriptions have been publisbed with tentative ran- 
scripts and translations—one by Mr, Bell in his valuable 
report on the Archwology of the Kegalle Distriet,* aud tho 
othor by Mr. Parker in the Ceylon Literary Register? Mr: 
Bell, in discussing his inscription, mentions the existence 
of others like it in the Kegalle District. Mr. Parker, in 
his ingenious explanation of the “retroversion” of the 
Iottors in his inscription, says the earliest instance 
of what is known in Ceylon as Perslibiaa, It is impossible 
to exhibit the freaks of the carver in a bare transliteration, 
Some of the letters are reversed vertically, some Intorally, 
while two syllables have the consonants transposed, and 
8 fow letters are correctly cut.’”* 














dhe pe. 

2 Cerin Seminal is, 

legen. Papers, xix, 1802, p, 69, 

iL pm indebted to Mr. D. W. Fergmon for drawing my attention to Mr. 
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‘This, I submit, can hardly be the true solution of the 
question, Pernlibasa is not the roversion of letters so ax 
to be read backwards from right to loft. It is a way of 
speaking jocularly in a language obtained by tho trans 
Position of two accented syllables in a given expression, 
which may consist of one or more words,’ as, for instance, 
Kolaiaba yanava (‘I go to Colombo’)=Yalaiiba konava. 
Ali baiidinava (‘to tether clephants’)=Buli aiidinavas 
Polvatte dov-modura (‘the church at Polwatta ’)= Vilpotto 
mevededu 
As I have said, thoso are but two insoriptions’ out of 
several that have been found inscribed roversedly. Mr, Boll 
hus noted that the ono bo published in his archwological 
report nlroady reforred to was “not the sole instance even 
in tho Kogallo Distriot.” ‘This oft-reponted peculiarity of 
0 many inscriptions certainly cannot, I submit, bo merely 
accidental or due to the ignorance of the insoribers; the 
more 90, because of the important fact that the anomaly 
is to bo mot with only in the most ancient) inscriptions, 
in tho Southorn Asoka charactor, Tam not awore of any 
‘of a Inter dato which read from right to left, or in which 
individual lottors are reversodly eut. Tt is, thorofore, but 
roaxonablo.to suppose that they point to a stage when the 
Briihina lottors wero still under Somitio influence, and were 
written and road both from right to left and rice eered—a 
poriod earlier thin that of Awoka’s edicts, and possibly 
earlier even than that of the Eran ooin, which Prof, Buhler 
awigns to a date “not vory far distant from the middle 
of the third century’. 
Tf, on clonwr inspeotio ipposition T have pnt 
forward holds good, the inscriptions: show the extent’ to 
which tho art of writing had already spread in the third 
contury 0,02, and also go to corroborite the hitherto disputed 
statement in the Sinhalese annals regarding the intercourse 
between India and Ceylon before the introduction of 
































+ See Mr. Goontilloe's intersting article in the “ Orientlst”™ of Jan. 
1884 (Fol 4 pt) pp 
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Buddhism by Mahindo, the son of Asoks.! In the absence 
of faesimiles, however, it is not possible to. discuss the 
inscriptions in detail ; and I must, therefore, content myself 
for the present with calling attention to the mow and 
valuable evidence which they seem to afford. 

Let mo conclude this note by mentioning the suggestion 
made to me by Prof. Rhys Davids, as to the possibility of 
the Tndians having borrowed their Brahma alphabet from 
tho Sinhalese, who in turn may have got it from the 
Semitic people then trading in Caylon, for Coylon in those 
olden days is mid to havo been the centre of Eastern 
commoree.*—Youra faithfully, 








Dox Maxtixo px Ziuva Wroxnesasinoni 


3. Manwan’s Account ov Buxaats 


Netherclay House, Taunton, 
Sept. 201h, 1895. 

Duan Ste,—T beg to offer a few remarks on Mr. Phillips's 
intorosting article in the July number of the Journal of 
Mahuan's account of Bengal. 

Cheh-ti-gan. This corresponds precisely to. Chittagong: 
(Chatganw), At that place « traveller proceeding to the 
intorior would transfor himself from a sea-going vessil to 
country boat to go up the Meghna, just as the Chinese 
pilgrim desoribes. ‘The distance, 166 miles to Sonurgéon, 
is also very neatly correct, Soniirgton, however, is not 
“Suvarna-geamms, or Golden Town,” but. Suvarnakiiras 
Btims, or Goldsmith's Village. ‘The site ia not unknown, 
4s Mr, Phillips supposes. It is on the Mojhna, about twelve 
miles east of Dacca. A yory interesting account of tho 
ruins and remains at this pluce by Dr. Wise will be found 
iu the Bengal Asiatio Society's Journal, vol. xii, p. 82, 
mahi Gora Renae cha ak raf 


b wel, wily pie 1y 

PP; 70-75), where be bas wrsived ak the mae coietsions i Thane ind bert 

3 Sr “Ces,” by Sit Jatnee B, Tenbauty vole pp. Syd, 
‘oe Pai hi 67h me, (Cape 
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‘The Chinese traveller notes that the “Kingdom of Bengala”™ 
is thirty-five stages, or 105 miles, south-west from Sonérgion, 
This distance and direction bring us, as the crow flies, to the 
eastern boundary of the Sarkér, or fiscal division, of Sitgion, 
and forty miles further in the same the site of the 
famous ancient city of Sitgéon, which if not precisely 
‘the capital of Bengal was the residence of one of the 
provincial governors, and the largest and most important 
commercial town and trading port in the country. Sétgéon 
is, I think, beyond doubt the place meunt by Mahuan, 
Ho is, of course, mistaken in asserting that the people were 
all Mubammadans, though the officials and leading men 
wore #0. 

‘Tho Tung-ka is tho ordinary silver coin now moro 
generilly known as the rupee. Tho Bengalis, however, 
still use the term fikd or (dkd for rupee. 

‘As to tho cotton fabrics, it is difficult to decide what in 
meant by Man-ohé-ti and Hin-pei-tung-tali. Picchih can 
hardly bo for Bettocla, as this, according to Yule’s glossary, 
in a Portuguese word, Beatilha=“a nun's veil,” and Mahwin 
visited India before tho Portugueso came there. If, ax 
appears from Mr. Phillips's note, the ch is @ transliteration 
of t or ti, 1 would suggest the Bengali and Hindustani 
dufl, ov in full butidér, the name of muslin with flowers 
worked on it. 

‘Sha-na-keih is apparently the material known to Europeans 
in the sixteonth century as ‘sanes’ or ‘sahnes,’ Persian 
sakn (sco J.A.S8B., vol. alii, p. 216). A great deal of it 
was made at Balasore in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It was a white cotton cloth of rather course 
texture, 

‘Sha-ta-urh seers to be correctly identified with Chantdr, 
and Mo-hei-mo-leh with malmal, perhaps the melmali ahithi 
or royal muslin made at Dacca, 

The word Kén-riao-n-lu-nai is given as the name of a 
hiss of musicians, I know of no class or caste of musicians 
0 called in any part of Bengal, but I would suggest that 
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we have here two words indicative of musical instruments. 
Su-lu-nai seems to be the Persian (sl,4 surndi ‘w flute or 
pipe” word in common use in Bengal and if the Chinese 
syllables can be so transliterated, the former part of the 
word would be khaajari, the Bengali name for = tambourine. 
Thus the combined word would be khanjari-surndl oF 
“tambourine and pipe,’ which corresponds to the description 
of the instruments used. It is noteworthy also that these 
are the actual instruments used by the musicians in Bengal 
in the present day (see Dr. Wise's “Notes on Dacca,” 
p- 258). 

As to the identification of Gai-ya-seu-ting with Ghiyés- 
uddin, the Chinese date seoms to be wrong, as there are 10 
coins or inscriptions of this king later than au. 799, cor 
responding to A.n. 1396, But the other king may, perbaps, 
be identified us follows: In av. 115 (=an. 817-818) 
Jatéluddin was king, bat his reign did not commence 
till aan. 818, the end of March, 1415. In the former part 
of the year 1415 his father, the Hindu Raja Kans, was 
apparently still alive. Might it not, therefore, bo possible 
that the Chinese historian has mixed up the two, and made 
out of Kéns and Jaléloddin a joint name, Kins uddin, 
which he represents by Kicn-hut-ding. A Chinese would 
not be aware of the incongruity of a mixed Hindu and 
Musulman name. Though Lane-Poole, adopting the modern ~ 
Anbic custom, writes Ghiyés addin and Jalél ad-din; in 
India, where Arabic is only known as an ancient elassical 
tongue, the final w of Arabic nominatives is still retained 
in proper names, and we still say Jaliluddin (ie, Jaldly 
‘d-din), Maniruddin, Ghiyésuddin, not ad—Yours traly, 

Joux Bases. 


4. Emiorarmic Discovenres 1x Mysoxe. 
‘The following is taken from The Academy of Sept. 21st:— 


Vienna, Sept. 3rd, 1895, 
Mr. L. Rice, O.LE, the director of the Archaeological 


Department in Mysore, who, two years ago, discovered the. 
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Asoka: Edicts of Siddapur, has again made three most 
valaable finds. He has kindly forwarded to me photographs 
and transcripts of his now insoriptions; and, with his 
permission, I give o preliminary notice of their contents, 
which, indeed, possess a great interest for all students of 
Indian antiquities, 

‘The best preserved among the three documents is along 
metrical Sanskrit Prasasti or Eulogy on the excavation of 
‘@ tank near an uncient Saiva temple at Sthina-Kundtra, 
begun by the Kadamba king Kakusthavarman, and com- 
pleted in the reign of his son Sintivarman. ‘The author 
of the poom, which is written in the highest Kavya style, 
was a Suiva poot called Kubja, who, as he tolls ux, 
transferred his composition to the stono with his own hands. 
He devotes nearly the whole of his work to an account 
of the early Kadamba kings, regarding whom hitherto little 
was known except from their land grants, published by 
Dr. Fleet in the Indian Antiquary, Like the land grants, 
‘the Pragasti states that the Kadambas were a Brahminical 
family, belonging to the Minarya Gotra and descended 
from Hiritiputra, But it adds that they derived their 
name from a Kudamba tree which grew near their home. 
In this family, Kubja goes on, was born one Mayiirasurman, 
who went to Kafcht in order to study, and there was 
involved in a quarrel with its Pallava rulers. He took up 
arms against them, and after a prolonged and sevore 
struggle he beeame the ruler of a territory between the 
Amarirava and Premira. Mayiraéarman left his posses 
sions to his son Kuiiga, who adopted instead of the 
Brabminical termination éarman of his father’s namo, that 
Which distinguishes the Kshatriyas, and was called Kaiga- 
varman, Next followed Kaiga’s son Bhagiratha, who hud 
two sous—Raghu and Kakusthavarman, Both became gac- 
comsively ralers of the Kadamba torritory ; and Kakustha’s 
Successor was his son Sintivarman, during whose reign 
Kubja composed his poom, while residing in an excellent 
¥illage (carnédsana) granted by that king. ‘The last two 
kings are known through Dr. Fleet’s Kadamba land grants, 
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Dut the names of their predecessors appear for the: first 
time in Mr. Rice's Pragusti. New also is the account of the 
manner in which this branch of the Kadambas rose to 
power, It seems perfectly credible, since Brahminical 
rebellions and successful usurpations have ocourred moro 
than once in the Dekhan both in ancient and in modern 
times, The change of the termination in Kafgavarman’s 
name, and the adoption of the names of mythical warriors 
by his descendants, may be due to a marriage of the 
Brabman Mayir with the daughter of a chief or king 
belonging to the Solar race, whereby his son and his 
offspring would become members of the Kebatriya caste. 
‘The inscriptions show that such alliances were by no means 
uncommon in ancient times. 

Incidentally, the Prasusti mentions besides the Pallavas 
two other royal races: “the great Binas,” om whom 
Mayiradarman is said to have levied tribute; and, what 
is of much greater interest, the Guptas, whom Kakustha- 
yarman is said to have assisted by his advice, ‘The yerso 
referring to the Guptas occurs in line 8 of the Pragasti, and 
T give its translation in full 








“That sun among princes (Kdkustha) awakened by the 
rays of his daughter (Sdeitrt-Sarascatt * personified intelli- 
gence”), the glorious races of the Guptas and other kings, 
that may be likened to lotus-beds, since their affection, 
rogard, love, and respect. resemble the, filaments fof the 
flower], and since many princes attend them, like bees 
[eager for honey.” 


The Guptas, who were attended by many princes, 
hungering for their gifts ax the bees seck the honey of the 
lotus, are, of course, the Imperial Guptas; and the Gupta 
ing whom Kikusthavarman “awakened by the rays of his 
intelligence” is in all probability Samudragupta. As far 
fas is known at present, he was the only Gupta who extended 
bis conquests to the Dekhan. His court-poct, Harishena, 
alleges iu the Allshabad Pragasti that Somudragupta im- 
prisoned and ufterwurds liberated “all the princes of the 
Dekhan,” and mentions twelve among them by name. 
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Sumudragupta's reign came to an end sometime before 
400 a.p. Hence Kikusthavarman, too, would seem to have 
ruled in the second hali of the fourth century, and Mr. 
Rice's new inscription probably belongs to the beginning 
of the fifth. Its characters exactly resemble those of 
Kakusthavarman’s copper-plates, which Dr, Flest lng ago 
assigned to the fifth century on palcographical grounds. 
‘The two estimates thus agree very closely, and mutually 
support each other. 

Tn addition to those valuable results, Mr. Rice's new 
insoription farnishes an interesting contribution to the 
religious history of Southern India. Aa all the land grants 
of the early Kadambas are made in favour of Jaina ascetics 
or temples, und as they begin with an invocation of the 
‘Athat, it hus been held hitherto that these kings had 
adopted the Jaina creed. Kubja’s Pragasti makes this 
doubtful, and shows at all events that they patronized also 
Brahmans and a Ssiva place of worship, An incidental 
remark in the concluding verses, which describe the temple 
of Sthina-Kundara, proves further that Saivism was in the 
fifth century by no means a new importation in Southern 
India, Kubja mentions Situkarni as the first among the 
benefactors of the Saiva temple. This name carries us back 
to the times of the Andhras, and indicates that Saivism 
flourished in Southern India during the first centuries of 
our eri, 

Mr. Rice’s two other finds aro older than tho Pragasti, 
und possess, in spite of their defective preservation, very 
considerable interest, They are found on the one and the 
same stone pillar, and show nourly the same characters, 
which are closely allied to those of the “Intest: Andhra 
inscriptions at Nasik and Amarivati, ‘The upper one, 
which is also the older one, contains an edict in Prakrit 
of the Pili type, by which the Mahirija Hiritipatta Sita 
knnui, the joy of the Vinhukadad/utu family, assigns cortain 
villages to a Brahman. Sttakunai is already known 
through a short votive inscription, found by Dr. Burgess 
at Banavisi, which records the gift of the image of a Nags, 

sme 1895, 58 
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a tank, and a Buddhist Vibira by the Muhirija's daughter. 
‘The new document, which contains also un invocation of 
a deity, called Mattapattideya, probably @ local form of 
Siva, teaches us that Sitakanni was the king of Banavisi; 
and it furnishes further proof for the early prevalence of 
Brabmanism in Mysore. It cortainly must be assigned to 
the second half of the second century of our era. For the 
paleographist it possesses a great interest, as it is the first 
Pili document found in which the double consonants are not 
expressed by single ones, but throughout are written in full. 
Even Hiritiputta Sitakanni’s Banavilsi inseription shows 
the defective spelling of the clerks. 

The second inscription on this pillar, which immediately 
follows the first, and, to judge from the characters, cannot 
be much later, likewise contains a Brahminieal land grant, 
issued by a Kudamba king of Banavasi, whose name is 
probably lost. Its language is Mubdrishéri Prakrit, similar 
to that of the Pallava land grant published in the first 
volume of the Eyigrophia Indiea, and Sanskrit in the final 
Benediction. It furnishes additional proof that, at least im 
Southern India, the Mubirdshfri became temporarily the 
official Ianguage, after the Prakrit of the Pili type wont 
out and before the Sanskrit came in, This period seems to 
fall in the third and fourth centuries 4.0. 

‘The numerous and various points of interest which the 
new epigraphic discoveries in Mysore offer, entitle Mr. Rice 
to the hearty congratulations of all Sanskritists, and to 
their warm thanks for the ability. and indefatigable zeal 
with which he continues the urebaological explorations in 
the province confided to his care. To the expression of these 
sentiments I would add the hope that he may move the 
Mysore Government to undertako excavations at Sthina- 
Kanddra, or other promising ancient. sites, which no doubt 
will yield further important results, 








G. Bincen. 
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Cara de Vaux (M. le Baron). L’astrolabo linéaire ow 
baton d’Et-Tousi, 


IL. Onrrvary Norrces. 


Professor con Roth—Sanskrit learning has suffered a 
severe loss by the death of Prof. Roth, the leading Vedic 
acholar of Germany. Only a year ago we had to record 
in the pages of this Journal the deceaso of ane of his most 
distinguished pupils, Prof. W. D. Whitney, the chief of 
the Vedists of America. Both these great scholars were 
honorary members of this Society. 

Rudolf Roth died on the 23rd of June at Tabingen, 
having been one of the teaching staf of that University 
for oxactly half a century. He was born at Stuttgart on 
April rd, 1821. Matriculating at ‘Tibingen, he passed 
through the regular course of Protestant theology. Sub- 
sequently he, for a time, held a euracy (eicariut) somewhere 
in Wiirttemberg. At Tubingen Roth turned hie attention 
to Oriental studies under the guidance of Heinrich Ewald, 
who, though famous as the greatest Semitic scholar of the 
century, was also a Sanskritist in the eurlier part of his 
career. The eminent comparative philologist, August 
Schleicher, born in the samo year as Roth, was « pupil 
of Ewald at the same time, After taking his degree of 
Ph.D., Roth repaired to Paris. Here he came under the 
stimulating influence of the great French Orientalist, 
Eugine Burnouf, who was not merely the only scholar 
at that time possessing a comprehensive acquaintance with, 
Vedic literature, but an eminent pioneer in Avestic research. 
Another distinguished pupil of those days who owed much 
to the teaching of Burnouf was Prof. Max Miller. Frou 
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Paris Roth came over to England, where, at the East India 
House and the Bodleian, he devoted himself to the exami- 
nation and copying of Vedic MSS. Returning to Tubingen 
in 1845, he settled there as Pricatdocent for Oriental 
Philology. In the following year he published a small 
volume containing threo treatises on the Literature and 
History of the Veda, ‘This was an epoch-making work, 
and became the starting-point of Vedio research, Tho 
information here given by Roth is almost entirely based 
oa his study of MS. material, for till thea the only 
portion of Vedic literature published was the first eighth 
of the Rigveda, edited a fow years before by Rosen; 
and the only account of the Vedas was the essay published 
in 1805 by Colobrooke, the true pioneer of Sanskrit phi- 
lology. In 1848 Roth became extraordinary professor. 
In 1856 he was promoted to an ordinary professorship, 
being at the same time appointed chief of the University 
library. He already bore among Orientulists a distinguished 
name, which spread tho famo of Tiibingen to every country 
where the ancient language und literature of India is 
studied. He had, in 1852, published, with valuable eluci- 
ations, an edition of Yiska's Wiruk(a, the most ancient 
Vedic commentary in existence, dating perbaps from the 
fifth contury m.c. 

The first volume of the great work with which Roth's 
name will ever be associated had appeared in 1855. This 
was the large Sanskrit Dictionary printed under the auspices 
of the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, ‘The soventh 
and last volume was not completed till 1875, about « quarter 
of a century after the work was first taken in hand. ‘The 
responsibility for the classical Sanskrit portion of the 
dictionary was assamed by Dr. Bobtlingk, who, trom bis 
vast knowledge of the literature of the post-Vedie period, 
was better qualified for the work than any other scholar 
of the time. Roth undertook the task of dealing with 
the Vedic period. His share not only forms the most 
important and valuable contribution hitherto made towards 
solving the great difficulties of Vedic interpretation, but 
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is also the foundation on which nearly all subsequent 
researches on the language, institutions, religion, and 
mythology of the Veda are based. Roth is, therefore, to 
he regarded as the real founder of Vedic philology. Nearly 
half bis life as a scholar was devoted to the dictionary, 
It must be remembered that Roth was the first—excepting 
Benfey in his glossary to the Sima Veda (1948)—to 
handle the lexicography of the Veda. Only those who 
have some acquaintance with the subject can adequately 
appreciate the amount of time and Isbour Roth must have 
spent in indesing, in comparing parallel passages to 
ascerfain meanings, and in arranging the material logically 
and historically. 

No man could have been better qualified, both by natural 
gifts and by preparation, for an undertaking of such 
magnitude. Tn him imaginative power was combined with 
intellectual clearness, keeniiess, and penetration, as well as 
controlled by accuracy of scientific method, to a degree 
perhaps never surpassed among scholars. Conscious that 
his own share in the great dictionary was the work of 
a pioneer, Roth anticipated that it would soon become 
antiquated. Comparatively little, however, of the results 
at which he arrived have been upset by the criticism and 
research of younger scholars. There ean be no more 
striking evidence of his genius than this May later 
generations never be forgetful of the debt which Vedic 
scholarship owes to the labours of one of the greatest of 
the many great scholars Germany has prodused! 

In the year following the completion of the first volume 
of the lexicon, Roth brought out his edition of the Atharvs 
‘Veda in collaboration with bis former pupil, the Inte Prof. 
Whitney, who, as well as Prof. Albrecht Weber, contributed 
much valuable material to the dictionary. 

OF Roth's minor works it is here perhaps oaly necessary 
to mention his catalogue of the Indian MSS, in the 
University Library of Tubingen (1865), his treatise on 
the Atharva Veda in Kashmir (1875), and hie metrical 
‘ranslations of typical Vedic hymus in association with bis 
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two pupils, Geldner and Kaegi, in Sictensig Tieden ces 
Rigreda (1875). He contributed many important and 
valuable articles to various journals, especially that of the 
German Oriental Society: These articles deal chiefly with 
the religion, mythology, textual criticism, and interpretation 
of the Veda, ‘The most noteworthy of them treat of Brabma 
and the Brahmans (ZDMG., vol. i, pp. 66-86), the highest 
gods of the Aryan nations (vi, pp. 6 Soma (xxv, 
pp- 680-92), the habitat of the Soma plant (xxxvi 
Pp. 134-9), the myth of Soma and the eagle (xxxvi, 
pp. 353-60), learned tradition in antiquity, especially in 
India (xxi, pp. 1-9), the Pada and Sambita text of the 
Rigyoda (Kuhn's Zeitechrift, xxvi, pp. 45-08), the ortho 
graphy of the Veda (ZDMG., xlviii, pp. 101-19 and 
676-84), the shortening of the ends of words in the Veda 
(Trans, Soventh. Oriental Congress, Aryan section, pp. 
1-10), Indian fire implements (ZDMG., xl 

Clearness, directness, and conciseness were characteristic 
of all that he wrote, Hardly any of his articles exceed 
twenty pages in length, many of them being considerably 
shorter. Most other scholars would have devoted twice 
the space to the treatmont of the same questions without 
gaining anything in matter or lucidity. 

‘Tho one department outside the rango of Vedio studies 
which portioularly interested Roth, was medicine, Hence 
the medical articles in the great dictionary are from his 
pen. He also wrote on Indian medicine as represented by 
Caraka in the Journal of the German Oriental Society 
(vol. xxvi); and his last contribution to that journal, 
published this year, is a notice of un Indian edition of the 
well-known medical writer Vagbhuta, 

Roth occasionally Iectured on the Avesta; and various 
distinguished Zend scholars, such as Geldner and Mills, 
have been his pupils. He wrote several articles on Avestan 
subjects for the Journal of tho German Oriental Society, 
Tho most important of theso deal with the legend of 
Feridun in India and Iran (vol. ii, pp. 216-30), the legend 
of Jemshid, the Vedio god of the dead, Yama, being 
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compared with Yima (iv, pp. 417-33), contributions to the 
interpretation of the Avesta (xxv, pp. 1-21 and 215-31), 
the calendar of the Avesta and the so-called Gahanbar 
(xxxiv, pp. 698-720), and the souls of the middle region 
in Parseeism (xxxvii, pp. 223-9). 

In addition to all his other University work, Roth was 
in the habit of giving a course of lectures every alternate 
year on the history of religions, to large and appreciative 
udiences of theological students. 

Tn secordance with the excellent German custom, the 
jubilee of Roth’s degree was celebrated two years ago by 
the publication in his honour of  Festgruss, containing 
contributions on Oriental subjects from forty-four sebolars. 
The list of contributors contains the names of nearly all 
the leading Sanskritists of several countries. Most of them 
were his former pupils: indeed, hardly any other Orientalist 
can have bad a larger number of distinguished scholars 
among his disciples. Among his pupils, besides those 
already referred to, may be mentioned Professors E, Kuhn, 
of Munich ; H. Zimmer, of Greifswald; L. v. Schroeder, 
of Innsbruck; R. Garbe, of Konigsberg; R. Lanman, of 
Harvard ; the late Martin Hang, of Munich; and Dr. M. 
A. Stein, of Lahore. About eight years ago Roth numbered 
among the members of bis Vedic class an old geutleman 
upwards of sixty years of age. Having beon one of the 
Professor's earliest pupils, he had returned to Tibingen 
to continue his Oriental studies under his former teacher 
after an intermission of forty years. This is probably 
4 unique experience among professors of Sanskrit. 

Professor Roth was ennobled by the late King of 
Wiirttemberg, in recognition of his great services to 
Oriental scholarship. Many academies and societies ex 
teemed it an honour to count him among their members, 
Edinburgh, however, seems to have been the only foreign 
university which conferred upon him an honorary degree. 
But a scholar ko Roth could well dispense with distinctions 
of this kind, nor was he the man to attribute mach weight 
to them. Though be received various houourable calls to 
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other seats of learning, ho refused them all, attaching, like 
all true scholars, little importance to pecuniary advantage, 
and preferring to live and dio at his old university in his 
Ibeautifal native land of Swabia, the birthplace of «0 many 
famous men of Germany. 

Anriur A. Macpoxznt, 


Sir Thomas Francis Wade, @.C.M.G., KOB., ote.—It is 
some twenty-five years ago that I first met Sir—he was 
then Mr.—Thomas Wade: he hud come down to Shanghai 
from Peking, where he was Chargé d’Affaires, and was 
staying on business at the British Consulate, I was then 
Honorary Librarian of the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and I went to seo him to get somo 
information about his own publications. ‘This information 
was given to me with the geuceful, though dignified, manner 
which was one of the characteristics of Mr, Wade, whether 
walking in the dust of Peking or in the fog of Lower 
Berkeley Street, When I last heart of him he had just 
been the President of your learned Society, and was the 
bearer of the agreeable tidings that I had been appointed 
one of your honorary members in the place of my illustrious 
friend Ernest Renan. 

Wade began life ax a soldier, being the eldest son of a 
soldier, Colonel Thomas Wade, 0.B. ‘The exact date of his 
birth I never could ascertain, but it was somewhere about 
41813. After being odurated at Harrow, he entered the 
Amy in 1838, as ensign in the Slst Foot. The Opium 
War, during which he took an active part as an officer in 
the 49nd Highlanders and the 98th Foot, was his first 
opportunity to learn Chinese. The cession of Hongkong 
to Great Britain by the Trenty of Nanking (1842) offered 
young Wade a new field of action, when he was appointed 
fan interpreter to the garrison of the island. He retired 
from the military service as a Tioutenant in the 98th Foot 
only in 1847, when made an Assistant Chinese Seoretary, 
Waite had onee more occasion to resume bis profession as 
a soldier when the Imperial troops were, in April, 1854, 
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surrounding the foreign sottlement of Shanghai, behaving 
like, if not worse than, the T'ai-ping rebels in the native 
city, threatening to loot the property and to destroy 
the lives of the Western Devils who were inhabiting 
the “Muddy Flat” bordering on the Hwang-poo River. 
Foreigu residents, officers and sailors from H.M.'s ships 
Encounter and Grecian, from the U.S. sloop Plymouth, as 
well as from the merchantinen in hurbour, stormed, on the 
4th of April, the camp of the Chinese troops; and Mr. 
Wade took in a gallant manner his part in a severe fight 
which cleared Shanghai from unpleasant neighbours, but 
cost the small European community two killed and sixteen 
wounded. 

Mr. Wade had left Hongkong in 1852, being appointed 
Vico-Consul at Shanghai. ‘The T'ai-ping had taken the 
native city on the 7th September, 1853: the three chief 
Consuls, with the agreement of the Chinese authorities, made 
arrangements in Juno, 1854, for a set of Custom House 
ules, which were to be carried out by three intendants— 
Mr. Wade for the British, Mr. I. Curr for the Americans, 
and M. Arthur Smith for the French. In fact, shortly 
after Wade gave up the position to Horatio Nelson Lay, 
predecessor of Sir Robert Hurt, as Inspector-General of 
the Chineso Imperial Maritime Customs, Sir John Bowring, 
Governor of Hongkong, then seut Wade on a special mission 
to Cochin-China, The two embussies of Lord Elgin, and 
the two wars with China which were brought to an ends 
hy the convention of peace signed at Peking on the 3rd 
of October, 1860, were new opportunities to utilize Wade's 
knowledge of the Chinese language. Imay say that from” 
this time is beginning the curious. paralleliam between the 
careers of Wade and Parkes, who were destined to occupy, 
both of them, the post of Minister Plenipotentiary at Peking. 

The writer of the obituary published in The Timer (weekly 
dition, August 9, 1895) rightly says: “A fall biography 
of Sir Thomas Wade would be at the same time a history 
of our diplomatic relations with China during a period af 
forty years, for in all our important dealings with the 
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Chinese Government during that time he played a by no 
means insignificant part, The only other Englishman, 
perhaps, who hd anything like the same experience, and 
who. displayed similar remarkable qualities in the be- 
wildering world of Chinese politics, was his friend and 
colleague Sir Harry Parkes, who died ten years ago at 
‘the comparatively early age of 57. Both bad a remarkable 
Power of msking themsulves thoroughly acquainted with 
the Chinese language, Chinese character, Chinese ways, and 
especially Chinese trickery, and both were thereby able 
to render very valuable sorvices to their own Government. 
But in natural character and tendencies they were very 
different, Wade was more @ man of study, and Parkes 
more a man of action; and when the two were working 
together in a subordinate capacity, the former naturally 
iid most of the correspondence and the latter more of the 
interviewing and the outdoor work, though it must be 
admitted that each could play the rl of tho other when 
any such necessity arose, aud on many occasions the studious 
‘Waile showed that in activity and daring he could hardly 
be surpassed by Parkes himself. The two men diffored 
also in their modes in dealing with the Chinese, Parkes 
‘was naturally inclined to be authoritative and domineering, 
whilst Wade was generally disposed to temper his tenacity 
with patience and conciliation. Yet the two men, though 
they were in a cortain senso rivals and often crossed cach 
‘other's path, novér displayed any unworthy jealousy. of 
each other. In one of his early letters Parkes writes: 
‘Wade and myself shure a tent: he is a right-good fellow, 
is Wade” ‘That familiar phrase indicates briefly, but 
graphically, the relations which existed between them, and 
it will be cordially re-echoed by many who knew Sir 
Thomas Wado personally and who now mourn his Joss” 
When Sir Harry Parkes was, on the 18th July, 1883, sp- 
Pointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to His Majesty the Emperor of Ohina, and Chief Superin- 
tendent of Trade, Wade wrote to him from England: You 
start fair-fuirer than most men in one respect—you have 
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the fall confidence of the community,” adding, “You know 
the country and people better than anyone alive... May 
‘you have strength to endure.’”? 

In 1861 Wade was made a OB., and appointed (1862) 
subsequently tothe most important position of Chinese 
Sccretary and Translator to the British Legation in bina, 
which some years later wns filled by the remarkable sino 
logua William Frederick Mayers, cut short in the primo 
of life. During the absence of Sir Frederick Bruce and of 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, Waide acted us Chargé d'Affaires 
from June, 1864, to November, 1835, and from November, 
1869, to July, 1871, when he was at last appointed Envoy 
Extraordinary und Minister Plenipotentiary, and Chief 
Superintendent of British Trade in China. In the mean- 
time he married (1868) Amelia, daughter of Sir John 
Herschel. Certainly the culminating point of Wade's earoor 
was the Convention signed at Chefvo, 13th September, 
1876, for the settlement of the Yun-nan outrage, that is 
to say the unwonted attack on Col. Horace Browne’s special 
mission from Burmah and the murder of the interpreter, 
Augustus Raymond Margary, 

The British community in China did not at the time 
render full justice to the exertions of the distinguished 
diplomate, both at Peking and in Loudon, when he returned 
home. Foreigners ure greatly inclined’ in the Fur Kast 
to beliove that the whole world has only to think of the 
problems conceming their own interests; they forget too 
often that the Legation is but an instrament of the home 
authorities, which have to study, not ono point, but to 
surrey the imperial policy at large. Wade was in these 
Gays very strongly attacked by the Press in Chins, but 
Mr. Disracli, a good judge in the matter, never failed 
‘ speak in Parliament in the highest terms of the 
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representative of Great Britain at the capital of the 
Gclestial Expire. 

Wade had beon appointed a K.C.B. in November, 1875, 
aud he was made G.O.M.G. in 1889, Six years before 
(1883) he had retired. on a well-earned pension, 

During his sojourn in China, Wade had gathered a 
very extensive collection of valuable Chinese books, which 
was only rivalled by Wylie’s rare library at Shanghai, 
‘This collection he gave to the University of Cambridge, 
where he received in 1886 the honorary degree of D.Litt., 
ond was nominated in 1888 the first Professor of Chinese. 
For some months past Sir Thomas was ailing at his house, 
5, Salisbury Villas, Cambridge, and there he alept his 
ast this summer, on Wednesday, 3Lst July. 

As a Chinese scholar, Wade is known by his method 
to learn the Chinese language. He first began. his series of 
contributions by the Hsin Ching Ly, published at Hong- 
kong in 1859, followed up by the progressive courso called 
the Teu-erh Ohi?: thin latter book has been universally 
used both at the British Legation and in the Customs 
service; it hus done more to diffuse the Peking dinlect 
than any other book, and though I have the strongest 
objection to the use of this dialect in preference to the 
language spoken at Nanking, it has’ nevertheless greatly 
contributed to the knowledge of Chinese at large. It has 
been found necessary to give a new edition of the Tsu-erh 
Chi, which wos published in 1886, at Shanghai, at the 
exponse of tho Chines Imperial Maritime Customs? 

‘Though chiefly known by this work, Sir Thomas Wade 
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hhas written some other valuable papers (one among others 
on the Chinese Army"), of which I give a list at foot? 


‘Hesut Conor. 


TIL. Norices or Booxs, 


Haxn-nook or Coutoauian Truex. A Practical Guide 
to the Language of Central Tibet. In ‘Three Parts. 
By Guanast Saxoseuo, BA. Caleutta, 1804, 


‘Mr. Sandberg announces in the preface of this interesting 
‘yolume that it “is designed to afford a complete guide to the 
Vernacalar of ‘Tibet Proper,” and that “it is the dingws 
Franca of the Tibetan Empire which has been analysed 
and codified in this Hand-book; not the diilestic forms 
spoken in corners of the country, as in L’adak, Labol, 
and Sikkim, bat the general Vernacular ourrent in the 
heart of the land, and which will carry the traveller from 
west to east and from north-east to south.” 

‘The first port of the Hand-book (pp. 9-127) is devoted 
to the grammar of this Tibetan fingua franca. It ig beyond 
the purpose of this review to examine in detail this subject, 
which is not, however, quite so new as the author leads 
one to believe. “Up to the present date,” he suys in his 
preface, “no grammar of the colloquial language has been 
placed before the public, Jeschke, indeed, in his learned 
works, hus fully dissected the old classieal language.” 
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‘Mr. Sandberg overlooks the two works on colloquial Tibetan’ 
published by Mr. Jaeschke, the lithogrsphed grammar 
issued in 1865 from the Mission Press of Kyelang, and the 
‘Tibetan grammar of 1883, published in Triibuer and Co.'s 
Collection of Simplified Grammars of the principal Asintic 
and European Languages, These works, though perhaps 
not as complete as the present one, and more specially 
devoted to Western Tibetan specch, are oxtremely valuable 
for a knowledge of any kind of colloquial ‘Tibetan. 

It is quite true that, these two books excepted, all other 
grammars of the Tibetan linguage, written by foreigners, 
whether Csoma, Schmidt, or Foucaux, are devoted solely 
to the classical language, which was very probably, I might 
say certainly, never spoken in the country, and is only 
a servile translation of Indian Buddhist languages into 
‘Tibetan. 

‘The system adopted by Mr. Sandberg for the translitera~ 
tion of ‘Tibetan sounds is practically that of Jaeschke, 
and of Major Lewin in his “Manual of Tibetan.” It is to 
my mind open to grave objections, for I believe in either 
the use of the native character or in a purely phonetic 
transcription, bat as the author thinks (p. 369) my own 
method ‘most extraordinary,” the less, perhaps, I say on 
the subject the better. T cannot, however, pass over what 
he there says about a Tibetan syllubary giving the 
Pronunciation of Lh’ase, Bat'ang, and the Tvarong (the 
two lutter districts in Eastern Tibet), published in my 
“Taand of the Lamas” (pp, 368-870), and which be thinks 
was given me by some Tibetan-speaking Mongol, and is 
“fanciful” in the extreme. As n matter of fact, these 
sounis were given me by a highly educated Tibetan from: 
Lh’nsa, who, in 1889, was Sooretary to the native King 
of Chala, then living at ‘Tw-chien-lu, and were written 
down by me with the greatest care in the presence of 
Monsoignour Felix Biot and soveral fathers of the Catholic 
Mission of Tibet, all of whom spoke Tibetan with great 
flueney, and who controlled each of my phonetio tran- 
‘scriptions, 
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As for my own knowledge of Tibetan, it was gained 
during seven years of nearly continuous intorcourse with 
people of all classes of soviety, from high lamas and officials 
to shepherds and beggars, and from Amdo to Nyach’uk’s, 
from Jyadé to Ta-chien-lu. For four years of this time 
Tstudied at Peking under a lama born within fifteen miles 
of Lh’asa, and who had come to Peking for the first timo 
year before I met him. I have conversed month after 
month with Lh'asans, and they have all said that my, 
pronunciation approximated more closely their own than 
that of any other part of the country, and not infrequently 
they wondered, not knowing whore I had learnt it, at my 
having been able to stay long enough in their country 
to aoquire it, Such Tibotan as I can speak is easontially 
lingua franca, what the Chinese call tor hua, and though 
it may differ somewhat from Mr. Sundberg’s, I havo 
always been able to make myself understood with it 
throughout the country. So much for myself and for 
the value of my opinion. I advance it, however, with 
all due deference for the learned author's views, and with 
no desire to appear either hyporcritical or dogu 
wo are both probably right as far as we go. 

It is impossible here to enter into the vexad question of 
tones, but I think that it is wrong to compare, as does Mr, 
Sandberg (p. 13), Burmese and Tibetan tones with thoso 
of the Ohinese language; in fact, T would like to see no 
mention of tones in Tibetan—they have been made the 
bugbear of Chinese, and there is absolutely no reason. for 
introducing them here, for colloquial Tibetan, and also 
colloquial Chinese to a certain extent, ignores them. ‘The 
point of resemblanos between Tibotan and Chinese in this 
respect is not, I should say, the uso of tones, of which 
nearly all natives are profoundly ignorant, but the universal 
habit of joining two synonymous but different sounding 
words, or some qualifying word together, for making what 
Mr. Sandberg calls (p. 117) “expanded forms” whenever 
there is danger of the moaning being in doubt, a practice 
recognized by our author on a subsequent page (p. 17), 
but not given, I think, proper prominence in his book. 
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Thus, in the examples given by Mr, Sandberg (p. 15), 
of “says” (ser), “a nail” (yser), and “gold” (peer), tho 
difficulty is avoided in the same way in both China and 
‘Tibet: in the former country the speaker would say Fieh 
ting-tza “an iron nail,” if he feared being misunderstood, 
and a Tibetan would say ser-gi chan-zer “a gold nail,” if 
serzer (for T think T am right in saying that gzer is never 
homophonous with gser) appeared to him ambiguous, ‘The 
original monosyliabism of Tibetan, and, for that matter, 
of Chinese and other kindred languages, is not, I believe, 
us well established a fact as the author seems to think, und. 
I am strongly inclined to beliove that they were never 
purely monosyllabic at uny period of their history. 

T must also call attention to the constant use which the 
author makes of the words di and dé, which he here (p. 20) 
takes for the definite article, though correctly interpreted 
elsewhere (pp. 37 and 85, ete.) us the pronouns Adi * this" 
and dé “that.” ‘They are not everywhere used so frequently 
88 our author believes; for example, I think most ‘Tibetans 
would say yo-gyab “shut the door,” not go ui gyek, aud 
me tug “don't touch it,” instead of dhe-la lakpa ma uk, 
literally, “to that your hand do not place.” In Eastern 
‘Tibetan, by the way, it is interesting to find that, so as 
to clearly differentiate the sounds of these two words, the 
word di is pronounced u-di; thus ono hears ai shog “come 
here.” A similar expedient bus been resorted to in other 
parts of the country, for Mr. Sandberg says (p. 85): “In 
the province of Tsang and in Sikkim, we have cudi or audi 
and pili in use for ‘thie? and “that” 

T must call attention, in the paragraph on the plural 
number, to the omission of any reference to the use, as a 
plural sign, of the word fs'ang, meaning, originally, all,”* 
“tho whole.” Thus, we hear pdnbo-tv'ang “the official,” 
Sogbo-ti'ang “the Mongols,” and also nu-ts'ang ** we,” and 
Ho-rang tang * they.” 

In Chapter IV, on Adjectives, I think sufficient promin- 
ence is not given to the use of fa-chang in the formation 
of superlatives—thus, ha-chauy ch’enbo “the biggest, or very 

wake 1898, » 
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big"—and to the usaal method of making intensive forms 
by the repetition of the adjective itself, as fo-bo to-bo 
“very high,” ya-bo ya-bo “very good,” ch’ung clung “very 
small,” nyung-nyung “very little,” The Chinese in like 
manner say dniao-hviad-ti “very little,” kuai-kuat very 
fast,” ete. I may also call attention here to the colloquial 
mode of expressing “the best,” which is angi dang-bo, 
literally “the number ous,” “the first,” exnotly reproducing 
the Chinese expression 'oy Ko (JE — {@l); “the worst” is 
ta-ma, literally “the last,” while “very bad” would be 
commonly expressed by Aa-chang nan-ba, So the phrase 
which Mr. Sandberg gives on p. 40, mi dhe Khang-pa ang-ki 
dhang-po Ta do gi yo, may mean, as ho translates it, “that 
moan lives in the first house,”” but I should understand it 
to mean, “that man has a first-class. house,” 

Chapter V deals with Numorals. 1 think Mr, Jacschko’s 
treatment of the subject is more correct than that of our 
author. I have never heard cardinal numbers expressed 
in any other way than in that in which the former writer 
gives them. Thins, it is the more general practice, whorever 
I have been, and also, apparently, wherever Jasschke has 
lived in Tibet, to say, for example, svm-chu ta nyi * thirty- 
 dsivchie deé vlrug “forty-six,” drug-ohu ré ne “sixty= 

a “one hundred,” fon-tra-nyis jya-dun dang 
jad ‘two thousand seven handred and seventy~ 
eight,” ete. Bun-tre (p'rag) is the colloquial expression for 
“ 100,000." 

A very common mode of expressing “twice,” “ thrice,” 
ete, is by prefixing the word fer “time” to cardinal 
numbers; thus, é’er-nyis * twice,” t#'er-sum * thrice.” ‘The 
expression t'er-nyis, t#'er-sun means also, T may remark, 
“repeatedly,” and in Ohineso we find the same expression, 
tai san tai sea (Fh = FH WG). 

Chapter VI deals with the Verb. Tt ia full and very 
comprehensive, and I have very little to ud on the subject. 
Mr. Sandberg correctly points out the importance of the 
auniliary verb répa; the faot is, it is used infinitely moro 
frequently in all parts of Tibet than any of me 
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auxiliary verbs, and in many of the phrases given by him, 
in which he uses yin, yad, or dug, I think one would much 
more frequently hear natives use ré. Thus, “I am a 
Tibetan” is generally exproased by Beuba ré. “This is 
nice” is shimbo ré, The auxiliary yod is vory generally 
used with the dative with the sense of “to have”; thus, 
wala yid “T have,” literally “to me is 

‘The interrogative “is there?” is more usually expressed 
by a (or é) yod or @ ré than by any other form I know of, 
Thus, one will generally hear for “are there any books in 
the Jamasery?” yombaena pé-eh'a a yd? “Ts the pass 
high?” (a f'o-to a ré? ete. 

‘Whe past tense is usaally rendered by song, and in such 
other wayg as Mr. Sandberg points out, but also very 
feoquently the only indication of the tense is some adverb, 
conjunetion, or verb; u method, by the way, the Chinese 
haye also frequent recourse to. 

‘The future tense of all the auxiliaries is very generally 
formed by the word gyw placed after the verb yod; thus, 
“shall you hays milk to-morrow?” is Ayorang sonyin 
teo-ma yod-gyu a ré, or yot-oyu r€é yoi-gyn ma ré? T huve 
often heard this root used alone with an adjective, as, for 
example, dariyg tr'a-gyu ré ‘it will be hot to-day,”” wud 
is getting cold,” just as they say 
and drang-gi vé “it is cold” (compare 
with this the Chinese expression ény-té héa Hp 4 HR ‘it 
ix very cold”); but these forms cannot be considered 
grammatical, though they certainly belong to the /ingua 
Sranca of Mr. Sandberg, and should therefore be mentioned. 

Tn the sevtion relating to the active verb, I may edd 
a refereuee to the frequent use, to express the completion 
of an action, of the word t'ar with sony; thus, “he has 
finished his meal” is z0-ma sa ts!ar-song ; “1 have finished 
reading the book” (na) pe-eh'a ta t¥ar-soug. This has 
not been noted’ by Mr. Sandberg, who only refers (pp. 53, 
54) to some other uses of this word. 

My. Sundberg’s remarks in this chapter on the construction 
of tho Tibetan phrase, and also his Chupter XII on 
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‘composition, cannot be too carefully studied, Until one 
Jhns got well into one’s head the absolute necessity. of 
dividing every phrase into short clauses, mostly gerundial, 
connected by some conjunction, adverb, or “eontinuative 
particle,” as the author aptly ealls them (p. 121), one cannot 
hope to speak this language, or, for that matter, Chineso 
and many other Oriental ones I might mention. Mr 
Sandberg (p. 121) truly saya: “The whole style of 
composition is a chain of gerundial and participial clauses, 
depending only technically upon one another. ‘The chain 
of clauses or sentences proceeds continuously, each successive 
clause in form, though not in sense, a sequence from the 
other, until at length a final verb—by no means the most 
important or main one in meaning—brings a break in the 
connection.” ‘ 

One more observation on this part of the work and 
T have finished, On p. 69 Mr. Sandberg calls attention 
to “a curious expletive, sounded o-go, often added to 
interrogative sentences, chiefly negative ones... . and 
which may be said to answer to our ‘won't you,’ ‘will 
you’ at the end of any hortative injunction.” I think 
that the author has misunderstood the exact value of 
this term, which means “do you understand?” A very 
common phrase, one that a foreigner is apt’ to hear very 
frequently, is ago, amé go? ‘do you understand or not?” 
or else a go, with the samo meaning. 

Passing to the subject of the formation of substantives, 
it is proper to note the curious uso to! which the word xa 
iy put in forming a certain class of words. ‘Thus, we hear 
‘ugraa * tho place or object in which to. pour out [a liquid 
den-sa “the place one occupies or where one lives”; and 
also dro-aa “there is need for going,” Luba indo “ there 
is no probability of it [snow] falling,” dro.sa mindo ** there 
‘is no need for going,” ete. 

The second part of Mr. Sandberg’s work is devoted. to 
conversational exercises and technical terms, which he 
Prefuces with some useful remarks on. pronunciation, some 
9f them happily modifying the rules he previously. laid 
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down in the first pages of his book. These rales tend to 
show that my “execrable” phonetic systom of transcribing 
Tibetan really does give the sounds as heard in Lhasa, 
thoagh possibly not always those of tho most highly 
educated; but then we are dealing with a lingua franc 
I still persist in believing, after carefully studying this 
part of Mr, Sandberg’s work, that for the purpose he had 
in view in writing this book—which was to supply travellers 
with a phrasebook and considerable amount of handy 
technical information—it would have been better had he 
adopted a purely phonetic system of transcription. A. 
traveller visiting a country, the first clemonts of whose 
language he does not understand, does not want, when 
consulting a phrase-book, to put some question to n native, 
to have to devote a huli-hour’s study to rules of pronuncin~ 
tion. Let the author of the book he is using tell him that 
in all native words transcribed vowels are pronounced as in 
Freneb or Italian, and that consonants have the same value 
sin English, and lot him further use no dincritical or 
other marks, and then the traveller will be able to pronounce 
his words in « manner, perhaps not perfectly satisfactory 
tow highly educated native, but suficiently well to make 
his meaning understood, ‘This is, perhaps, not a sciontifio 
method, but I think it is a practical one, and that is 
what one’ wants in works of this nature. ‘The roles for tho 
orthography of geographical names, printed in “ Hints to 
Travellers," published by the Royal Geographical Socioty 
(7th edition, pp. 38-48), moet with my hearty approval, 
and T see no reason why they should not be extended to 
‘a whole language as well as to geographical names, and 
to this work I would refer my readers for fuller information 
con the subject. 

‘The conversational exercises give a number of useful 
phrases such a4 a traveller would wish to know to enable 
him to talk on that most interesting of all topics—the 
weather, is well as about proparing and eating. food, 
shopping, ete. ‘There is in this part of the work much 
valuable information on paying and receiving visits, on 
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articles of food, methods of reckoning time, the plants, 
trees, fauna, avi-faunn, monies, woights and measures, 
titles, religious edifices and usages, ete., of Tibet. 

In connection with the section deuling with monies, 
weights and measures, I should remark that it is the usval— 
T might say, as far'as my observation goes, the universal— 
rule when counting to put the word gang after the weight 
or measure when ouly one unit is referred to, und the 
word o “a pair” when there are two, ‘Thus one renders 
“‘one tael, two mace, and seven candarcens” by sang-gmg 
dz0-do karma dun, not sang chig dzo nyia dang karma dun; 
and "two fathoms and a span” is damba-do o-yang. This 
rule has been overlooked by Mr, Sundberg. 

The third part of Mr. Sandberg’s book is a yooabulary 
of useful words in Ladaki, Central, and literary Tibetan. 
T have only space to note the uso he makes in it of the 
term Kon-ch'og (dion-mehtog) to reuder “God.” ‘This term 
is used to express the Sanskrit ratna “jewel,” treasure,” 
especially in the expression fri-ralna (ie, Buddha, Dharma, 
Sangha), and I think it a pity that Protestant missionaries 
have chosen it to express oar word God. The Oatholies 
have not, however, made a botter sclection, for they use 
the expression Num-K'd Jo-wo “Lord of Heaven—of tho 
" which is open to serious objection, though ‘Tibetans 
Say, it is true, Nam-la chyog-dja (p'yag mdjad) “to pray 
to Heaven” (in Chineso pai Tien FR FR). 

Th an appendix the author gives a fow useful words and 
phrases in “Mongolized Tibetan us well as in the genuine 
Mongol language, the latter the colloquial idiom of the 
South.” 

Ido not exactly know what the author means by Mongol- 
ized Tibetan; it is about as vague @ term aa Anglicized 
French would be. It appears to me, judging from the 
presence in the vocabulary af such words as alich “little,” 
potso “boy,” chho “ake,” homa “milk,” aya “a bird," to 
be a mixture of some fu-fva of Kan-su and of Koko-nor 
‘Tibetan. As to the Mongol, it approximates quito closely 
shat spoken by the Halhas (Khallhas) of Eastern and 
North-castern Mongolia, 
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A few typographical errors have eseeped the author's 
eye. On p. 58 he writes bok song “have dropped,” 
“fallen,” instead of bab-song. On p. 184 he writes 
Wam-t?’o ehhyi-mo, and on the next page Nam-ti'o 
chhuk-mo, both referring to the same luke, the Tengri- 
nor, On p. 187, speaking of the Tibetan legend on 
the silver tankas, the word before the last should be 
written 32 (abbreviated form of 377). On p. 194 he bas 
rotma (@%%) “small brass cymbals in pairs”; 5" is 
impossible in Tibetan, as the letter q cannot be prefixed 
to =, This instrument is more usually called ding-sha, aod 
in the Indian mandira used to measure time in music. 

I must also call attention to the etymology of the word 
Shopé, a name given colloquially to the members of the 
Lh’ason Cabinet. This name, Mr. Sandberg says (p. 189), 
is deabe-pad “‘lotos-foot.” ‘This appears to mo quite as 
fanciful ns the derivation of tho title Dzassak from ja 
tag 1 tee sieve.” Whether Shapé is really derived from 
gehaga (pronounced shag) meaning “justice,” and dpé (pro- 
nounced pé) “a model,” or not, I do not feel competent to 
Pronounce, but certainly this seems more rational than Mr. 
‘Sandberg’s derivation of the word. 

Finally, the word p'yi-ling, which occurs repeatedly in 
this work, and is always translated by “ Englishman, 
means a ‘foreigner of any nationality.” It is p'yi 
“outside,” gling “country,” and appears to have been 
copied from the Chinese term for foreigner, wai-kuo jen 
(Bb Bl A) “‘outside-country-man.” 

‘All the slight errors or omissions I have referred to in 
this work can easily be corrected in subsequent editions, 
and I haye no doubt there will be many of them, for the 
Look is very practical, and contains all that is necessary for 
the neq of a good knowledge of spoken Tibetan. 
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Tis advent should be hailed by all interested in the 
subject as a most valumble addition to our very scant 
knowledge of the subject it deals with. 


W. Woonvmix Rocka, 
Psnariye Oryuazartons, on Ovriaxes op tHe Histony 
or Owxeesiip iy Archaic Commumittes, By Eve 
J. Stteox, author of “Natural Law,” ete. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein und Co, New York: Muemillan 
and Oo. 


In point of industry Miss Simoox's work is monumental. 
‘The extinct civilizations of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonis 
Phonicia are laid before us in their every-day attire: the 
mummies, the winged bulls, temples, and merchant galleons 
all seem to have undergone a process of resurrection, and to 
move before us in a matter-of-fuet manner just as if the 
ancients were part of our daily life, and going about their 
usual business, The second volume treats almost exclusively 
of China, whose present-day civilization differs only in 
detail from that of the hoary past. Tt is easy.to see from 
the outset that the author has been somewhat fascinated 
with the iden that Chinese civilization is not by any means 
indigenons, at least in its earlier stages ; and throughout the 
two volumes no opportanity is lost for comparing a ccloatial 
custom with the nalogous practices in the Western empires 
of antiquity. But she protects herself’ against the con- 
‘sequences of too sanguine speculation on the part of such 
theorists as the late M. Terrien de Lacouperie by the 
following wise sontenee, found at the end of Chapter iv, 
volume 2: “At present. this and other equally inviting 
lines of enquiry have not been followed up, on account 
of the difficulty of finding a scholar interested at once in the 
‘mubject-matter of both classes of texts, and master enough 
of both archaie languages not to be misled by accidental or 
‘superficial resemblance.” 

Civilization began with the ' discovery of writing. 
Although Miss Simeox eau hardly be said to express herself 
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anywhere in these bold terms, such is manifestly the 
deduction to be drawn from the extremely interesting 
theories she proponnds touching the relation of sunlight, 
hieroglyphs, and sustained thought. One may eren go 
farther, and ask why should not writing, in the primitive 
shape of shadows made permanent upon the rock, be more 
archaic even than articulste spocch? ‘The second part 
of the introduction treats of “Prehistoric Problems,” 
amongst which is the suggestion that we should account for 
the birth of letters and the common features of the distant 
monarchies of Egypt and China by tracing them to Turanians 
in Babylonia, ‘The reasoning soems to be as follows, though 
Miss Simcox is certainly not responsible for the majority 
of the doubtful promissea. ‘There is absolute proof that the 
Egyptians and Babylonians resembled each other, in several 
important features, sufficiently to warrant the supposition 
of near relationship. Tt is unquestionable that ‘Turanian 
insoriptions have been found in Mesopotamia. The dis- 
tinguished traveller and geographer Von Richthofen (to 
whom, however, it must be noted, the Chinese literary 
authorities wero only accessible socond-hand), conceived the 
idea that the Chinese might have originally come, from 
Khotan. “Nations ur not born in the plain.” ‘The 
Chinese would find easy descents to rich lands, if we assume 
thom to have migrated from Khotan, along the Tarim 
River, to Lob Nor and the Hwang Ho. Both the Chinese 
and the Accadians (Chaldeans of ‘Turanian speech) 
described themselves as “black-haired.” ‘Trae, we know 
the grounds upon which the Aceadians by contrast-chose to 
dub themselves “ black-haired,” whereas we cannot uecount 
for the Chinese having done so;—and so on. Whilst giving 
countenance to these reasonings, of which the late M. de 
Laconperie was, in Europe at least, the chief apostle, Miss 
Simeox has been careful to safeguard her own repute in 
several pregnant passeges, of which the following is one 

“When obscure points of history have to be elucidated, the 
Hebrew scholar knows at first sight all the light that can 
be thrown on them by the language and literature of that 
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‘People, and the same thing is true of the student of 
Egyptian and Chinese, and of the Assyriologists, all of 
whom necessarily attach more weight to the circumstantial 
evidence they possess in their own departments than to the 
comparatively isolated pioces of information which each may 
communicate to the other. In time, no doubt, the results 
of all separate lines of enquiry are thrown into the common 
fund, and all established fuets assume their proper place and 
proportion.” ‘There is a certain degree of irony, too, in the 
qualification of M. de Laoouperie’s evidence as consisting 
of “varying degrees of conclusivencss.” We sre very 
much affraid that his evidence, taken as n whole, has never 
‘been seriously accorded any degree of conclusivencss by 
those students in the Chinese field who have justified, to the 
satisfaction of those in China as well as in Europe, their 
claim to be considered ss sound authorities, however modest 
the degree of brillianey eich may possess in his own 
department. Miss Simcox. concludes her introductory 
remarks as follows:—“ Leaving all open questions of 
affinity to be decided by the leaning of the future, we are 
certainly in position to affirm that, before the so-called 
Aryans and Semites of history took the foremost place 
in the Old World, probably ‘before they were cleurly 
differentinted, the first civilized states in the world were 
founded by men of some other race, humane, industrious, 
non-political, but with a moral philosophy for the uso of 
Princes; liberal in the treatment of women, with the most 
unchanging customs of any people that bave ever lived, and 
with the most enduring records of their life. By analogy 
‘we should expect all these states to belong to the sme 
ethnological family ; but, if the identification cannot be 
maintained, the similarity of temperament and institutions 
which suggested it only becomes the more noteworthy; as 
if the social order formulated by Chinese and ti 
rulers were not merely one natural view, but in fact the first 
and only ono that presenta itself to.» primitive community 
as eithur natural or possible.’* 

As uull men known to us have the ssme organs and limbs, 
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and are therefore on equal ground with each other so fur as 
touches their instinct for self-presorvation, it follows that 
no one in the shape of a ruler could in primitive times have 
successfully assorted. himself over his fellows except by the 
display of power, wisdom, or virtue, or all three combined, 
in such a commanding degree as to induce his less richly 
endowed fellows to place themselves under him and resign 
to him part.of their froe will. It is not only: manifest, but 
it is historical for the past, and plain even for to-day, that 
the beginnings of states can always be traced to the prre- 
eminent powers, first of individuals, then of families or 
tribes. In other words, all primitive commanities, with 
certain differences in detail, conceive and formulate that 
view of social order which is alone natural and possible, 
As to the differences in detail, the differences between 
Babylonian, Chinese, and Egyptian social life are, after all, 
no greater than the differences between English, French, 
and German social life, and such differences will be 
accounted for in most cases by physical surroundings, the 
necessity of defence against natural or human enemies, and 
toon. Tt only: stands to common reason that communities 
living near to each other are more likely to have originated 
in some common spot than comufunities living. wide apart; 
it is also evident that proximate states are more likely to 
borrow ideas from each other than distant states. Men 
walkin the same way, eat in the same way, suifer and enjoy 
in the same way; yet one may turn the toes in,or out, tse 
fingers, knives, or chop-aticks; be drunkards or abstainers, 
wear trousers, clouts, or petticonts; punish cortain acts as 
crimes, or extol them as virtues: yet still the world goes 
round as it nlways did, and men change very little, 
Perhaps it is not so wonderful after all that there is s0 much 
community. of thought os it is that there is not more 
difference. ‘The interesting discovery in our story-books for 
children that the cat is an animal of the tiger kind is no 
mote wonderful than the explanation that the tiger is an 
animal of the cat kind, The moral of the whole thing 
seems to be that all human ways, interesting though they 
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may be, when newly described, to human beings, are, after 
all, very commonplace ways; but, like anything else subject 
to historical treatment and classification, they are apt to 
become chaos unless subjected to the strictest scrutiny as 
to the causes and effccts of their evolution. ‘There is, 
perhaps, too much tendency now-a-days to assume certain 
Classifications, as, for instance, that the Scythians of the 
Persius and Greeks were Aryans and not Turanians; that 
the Chinese are a later edition of Accadians; that the 
Babylonians were not Semites, and so on; straining the 
fuots according to how we find them fit in with the pet theory. 
After all, Turanions are simply men who are not Iranians)” 
and itis still doubtful exactly what Iranians were, and how 
far the word is co-extensive, in its origin with Aria or 
Aryans. Semites, or descendants of Shem (aven supposing 
the classification had any pretence to historical value), are, by 
the hypothesis, dessondants from the father of Shem, who 
‘was also the futher of Ham and Japhet, ‘The nose may: be 
a little longer or shorter, the hair and the skin lighter or 
darker, (distinctions common to all other animals), but our 
eyes, noses, ears, and limbs aro all exuotly the same in effeot. 
The truest course is rather to postpone all attempts. at 
classification until the materials are complete. It is only 
within a generation or two that wo have been able even to 
Acoipher the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Babylonian writings, 
Jet alone to be quite sure of their meaning, not to speak of 
fixing and classifying modes of life, taxation, and social 
thought out of those memings, So, also, with our 
knowledge of Chinese literature: it is young: the more we 
earn of it the plainer it is that the eurlier work requires 
revision. To take Pauthier, from whom Miss Simoox 
frequently quotes, as an instance, No more intelligent of 
industrious man ever lived ; bat it is no exaggeration to say 
that, though his translations are aa often right as wrong, 
they aro as often wrong as right, and like some of the 
Chinese high roads, indicate to us rather what stumbling- 
blocks to avoid, and what general direction we must take, 
than offer tous a route along which we may safely travel. 
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‘There is not the faintest evidence that the Chinese ever 
come from Khotan, nor do the remarks of Ritter and 
Richthofen seem to justify such a supposition. ‘There is not 
the faintest ground for connecting the “Bak tribes” of 
M. de Lacouperie with Bactrin; the very word “ tribes,” 
asa forced translation of sivg, is a misnomer and 
anachronism, and even the word bak (meaning “a hundred 
or “all, many,” ete.) is tortured out of its natural form 
pak to ft in with this crude speculation. ‘Though there 
ire_many instances where the Chinese idea of status, 
vendors’ rights, lund-tax, aneestore’ ghosts, ete, seem to be 
similar to the corresponding ideas of Egypt, Babylonia, or 
‘Malabar, still there are just as many instances where they 
are diametrically opposed. Moroover, in taking the stute- 
ments of translators second-hand as a basis for comparison, 
one is apt to start off with a false premiss. For instance, 
the Chinese “iow or ‘contract’” (vol. i, p. 184) is not 
& contract. Whatever it originally meant it never meant 
thot, und in commercial affairs it absolutely means nothing 
now but “a pledge,” “to pawn, or mortgage.” Its other 
meanings, aport from trade, are “solemn act,” ‘solemn 
formality,” “statute”: the very idea of “contract” (as 
shown by Sir Henry Maine) was very Inte in germinating 
in the oriental mind (it, Chinese or Indian). ‘Then, again 
(p. 197), “As in China, corn and. silver were used as the 
chief medium of exchange." Cloth and silver certainly 
were; and, even if rice ever was thus used, (and it is the 
first time we have hoard it, if ¢0), rice is not corn. Rive i 
China was one of the chief taxes in kind: official salaries 
‘Were often paid in rice, but that does not make it a medium 
of exchange. On page 218 wo ure told that “in Egypt, as 
well ‘as in China, property is transmitted almost entirely 
Apart from murriage,”” a proposition as vague as it is 


instances passed over 
where an obvious connection with Chinese ideas might have 
been fairly surmised (in the absence of evidence either 
Way); as, for instance (p. 249), “reducing the town of 
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sn enemy to the condition of ploughed field,” which is to 
this day both a Ohineso ideal and a Chinese literary 
expression; the aystem of identification by finger-prints 
(p. 878); the fact that in ancient Egypt (p. 94) “agricul- 
ture counted for more than minufietures, and mnnafuctures 
wero of more importance than commerce”; tho fact that 
in ancient Chins, as with the nomad tribes bordering ou 
China, descent was traced throagh the mother, as we aro 
told (p. 123) was the.caso in Egypt. It is evident that all 
primitive tribes must have first conceived relationship 
‘through mothers, us there was mo ocular or scientific 
evidence to connéot a child with any father at all, still less 
with any specific father. 

‘The fact is, Miss Simeox gives us in one purview what 
perhaps we have never had presented to us before, a very 
passable set of reduced pictures (taken in each case from 
originals, the identity of which the authoress herself had 
no means of checking), exhibiting the every-day life of 
Egyptians, Chinese, Accadians, und Babylonians. Miss 
Simcox accepts it as proven that “the highly developed 
commercial system of Babylonia was originated by the race 
which spoke a language that is now left to Tetars and 
Finns" The more complete and faithful are the pictures 
wo get from original sources, the more opportunity we shall 
have in due course for rationally entertaining ourselves 
with problems us to the common origin of the peoples 
pourtrayed; but it must not be forgotten that peoples often 
adopt a new language: for instance, the Finnish Bulgarians 
have adopted Sliv; the Tungusic Manchus have adopted 
Chinese; the Parthians (it seome doubtful whother they were 
Aryons or Turanians) were in their earlier civilization 
lnvgely infected with Greek. But it is hardly yet time to 
speck of “‘thut movement which brought the ancestors of 
Egyptians, Accadians, and Chineso from another highland 
cruile.” We must first have plenty of leisure to sift our 
evidence. With regard to Assyriun, Lgyptian, and 
Babylonian scholarship, the languages and literature are 
ead; the workers are ull in London, Paris, or Berlin. But 











the Chinese language and literature are not dead; it must 
not be forgotten that the chief workers are out in China, 
though the most influential audience may be in Europe. 
The workers in China must be reckoned with sooner oF 
Inter, even if they be ignored now, and up to now there is 
uch in the theory-making of home workers which they do 
not see their way to accept. 

Tt is well known to students of Chinese literature, that, 
when the first Chinese envoy crossed Parthia and reached 
tho Persian Gulf or Syrian ports (it is uncertain. which), 
the Parthian traders, é¢. the Arabs or Phaicians of cither 
Charax or Tyre, endeavoured to dissuade the envoy, oF 
rather the enyoy’s lieutenant, from braving the dangers 
of the sea, This fact is obviously connected with thi 
“Pheonician lies” about the dangers of the “‘Tyrian seas, 
with which, Miss Simeox tells us on page 397, the navigators 
of other nations were alarmed. At this time the King of 
Parthia wis assisting Vespasian against Vitellius, the 
Chineso were driving the Seythians farther west, and: both 
Chinese and Western accounts agree that the Yiiechi or 
Hephthals, subsequently called Yeptha by the Chinese, were 
invading Bactria, But everything in the Chinese. records 
tends to show that the whole country was a completely new: 
rovelation; there is not the faintest tradition that the 
Chinese ever saw Khotan, or even heard of it, until they 
promically found their way thore whilst. groping for the 
‘Yieohi in quite historical times still less is there reason to, 
suppose they had ever heard of Transoxiana or Mesopotamia, 
Even the Hiung-nu, or Chinese Scythinns, destitute of 
writing as they were, hud not only traditions, but actually 
and historically described relations with the West as far ns 
Urgenj, which is mentioned in Chinese history 2,000 years 
ago under the name Ukken, ‘The farthest Chinese traditions 
show that relations had only been held by or rather foreed 
'upon the Chinese with the Seythians of the Yellow Ri 
even the mythical journeys of the semi-historical King 
‘Muh do not take us beyond the sources of the Yellow River, 
and he was, admittedly, wandering in strange lands. No 
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straining will connect the solitary links at each end of Asia 
which are supposed to form-a chain to join Akked with 
China, ‘Tn dessribing: the (supposed) Phoonician habit of 
desolating the country around their isolated fuctories, Mist 
Simcox, ever on the look out for an extra link, wdds the 
comment (p. 397) "by a calealation like that which led the 
Chinese Emperors to protect their coasts from pirates by 
similar devastations.” The Phoonicians are only supposed to 
havé occasionally done it. No Chinese Emperor ever did it. 
A Mancha Emperor, a few years after the Chinese Empire 
was roughly conquered, did it for a year or two, and at once 
found out his mistake: bat then tho Manchus had uever 
seon the sea before; not one Manchu seaman existed, (or, 
indeed, exists to this day); and uncouth early Manchu ideas 
in no way represent anciont China. ‘This is only one 
illustration out of many. ‘There can be no object in even 
hinting at a community of ideas between China and the 
‘West unless it be to croate or increase the confused 
impression upon the credulous revler’s mind that, though 
single links may be weak, the whole chain is notwith- 
standing’ there, either in substance or in shado this 
Particular case there is no justification for even imagining 
the possibility of a shadow. 

On page 439 it is proposed that the elongated heads of 
Asia Minor suggest a descent from the Mucrocephali of the 
Grecks. Here, supposing that we followed Miss Simeox’s 
cue, we might state that, as now im Asia Minor, so in 
Manchuria, the elongating of the head by artificial pressure 
is a living eustom; but even the Mancha Emperor Kien+ 
lung, in explaining the grounds of this custom in un 
imporial decree, protested against the hubit of making too 
much of a popular practice for sensational purposes. So 
with “the Chinese and Syrian rule against purchases “oF 
presenta being made or accepted by persons in authority.” 
Tsit not an exception for any country not to have such & 
regulation? Ts it not # fuct that in China the rule is: but 
the shadowy protest of conventional morality against the 
universal practice the other way? A Russian rule forbidding 























drunkenness, or a French rule against licentiousness, woold 
have as much value from = comparative historical paint of 
view. Indeed, the Chinese are such an elastic people, and 
will stretch eo far, that we are told on page 541 Sir John 
Barrow was struck by the physical resemblance between 
them and the Hottentots! 

‘To sum up, therefore, the impressions created by the first 
volume: it is an admirably arranged popular account of 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, and Phoouician civilization, 
in which the prominent social characteristics of each are 
compared in a most interesting and suggestive way. The 
writer of the present Tines, whose speciality is Chinese, is 
quite incompetent to question the accuracy of individual 
statements so far as they touch the four Western civiliza- 
tions; but he notices throughout that authorities upon facts 
iffecting the Chinese hare been too readily accepted by the 
authoress without that discrimination which one would 
naturally have expected from ome who had consulted the 
original Chinese first-hand. This fact leads us to ask 
ourselves: Is it not possible that the acceptance of authority 
for the Egyptian and Mesopotamian facts may have been 
equally facile? Perhaps not; but, as the Chinese 
philosopher puts it, “see one angle and a good joiner can 
calculate the other three.” Any way, we cannot at oll 
accept the theory that the Chinese are simply Turanian 

ans in disguise, nor do we quite understand why 
so little is suid of the ancient Indian civilizations; and India 
is certainly more accessible to Khotan and Turkestan than 
China, We are disposed, from our humble standpoint of 
limited knowledge, to accord to the authoress the highest 
praise for industry, acuteness, method, and judgment; as 
regards indiscriminateness, it is difficult to blame her, for 
how is she to know? When each sinologist poses as a 
prophet, how is she to recognize the true seer? All we can 
Venture upon in the way of adveree criticism is to say that 
‘we regret the position into which she bes been foreed, whilst 
‘we fully recognize her caution and her intelligence in-eying 
askance all possible pitfalls. 


aa 1895. Cy 
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‘The second volume gives us'a very compendious and, on 
the whole, accurate history of the Chinese social develop~ 
‘ment; perhaps the best, in this particular line, yet published 
in any European tongue. If this general judgment is 
supported by oyery other critic, Miss Simoox may well be 
content to accept a few specific corrections in detail. As i 
almost unavoidably the ease in all instances where authors 
fceept statements of fact second-hand, numerous misprints 
and mistranslations oceur, as, for instance) Joushin for 
Joxhui (p. 12); Khin for ts'in (p. 63) 5 Trtin for vin 
(pp. 124-28, ete.) ; Chua-to for Hiea-t'o (p. 130) ; Kao-tsong 
for Kao-tsou (p: 182) ; Lin for Lin (p. 152); Chinese Han-tin 
for Khitan Hontin (p. 172); Kiean for sean (p- 221); 
Tui-toou Ming for Ming T'ai-teon (pp- 287, ete.); 11,000. for 
1,100 (p. 240); Tang-ja-rrang for Trang <To-icang (p. 250) 
Ou-nictaoajin for Ou-ni-taonjin (p. 257). OF course these 
are small matters, but their recurrence tends to perpetuate 
error and confuse the render. Moreover, the promiscuons 
‘acceptance of French, English, and Russian romanizations 
of Chinese sounds mukes it difficult sometimes to know of 
whom she is speaking. Thus Su Che (if the French form) 
is Su Shi, or Sa Tung-po himself, and not his brother Sir 
Toheh (Anglic. Che). ‘Then the“ Ho-chang” of p. 27 are 
simply “bonzes" (Anglic. Ho-shang), ‘The Grand’ Canal 
(p- 224) was not the work of Kublai Khan, who did little 
more than repair and alter the course of an artificial 
watercourse already existing for many centuries, An 
admirable pamphlet upon this subject hus recently been 
published by the Jesuit Fathers of Shanghai, a whole 
set of whose works (published under the name of Vuriétés) 
Miss Simcox should at onco obtain nt ‘the cost of a few 
shillings. 

On the whole, we are disposed to endorse, in a general 
sense, all that Miss Simcox says in her second volume, 
which, considering that she is often compelled to accept 
what translators and specialists tell her whether she likes 
it or no, is certainly a marvellously successful piece of 
Patchwork history, It is amusing, however, to find the 
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Chinese “General” Tcheng-ki-tong cited amongst the 
literary authorities. 
E, HL Panxer, 


Covorex Six Rosexr Saxpexax: ms Lire ax Wonk 
ox ovr Ixpux Froxmex, By T. H. Taoxsrox, 
CS.L, D.C.L. Svo. London, 1895. 


‘The remarkable career of Sir Robert Sandeman, although 
little noticed outside India, was well worthy of permanent 
record ; and it would be hard to find anyone better equipped 
for the task than Dr. Thornton, both. by bis sympathy with 
Sandeman’s aims and his intimate knowledge of the facts. 
Naturally the author's former official position leads him to 
deal with the subject of the memoir more as a public man 
than asa private individual. The Bob Sandeman that we 
have heard his early intimates talk of, disappears nearly 
entirely in Sir Robert Sandeman, the Governor General's 
Agent for Baluchistan. But all things considered, this 
may be looked upon more ss a merit than a defect. As am 
individnal, Sandeman seems to have been just # bluf, burly, 
hearty Englishman (or Scotchman, perhaps I onght to say) 
of m not tincommon type, men who make up in tenacity 
of purpose for the want of great intellectual power. 

Born at Perth in 1835, Robert Sandeman. reached India 
in 1856 asa cadet in the old Bengal Army; and, after a 
brief experience of soldiering during the Mutiny, he joined 
the Panjab Commission in May, 1859, He became Governor 
General’s Agent in Baluchistan in 1876; and died at the 
post of duty on the 29th January, 1802, near Las Beyla 
in that province. Luckily for him, most of his early service 
‘was in the districts west of the Indus, a country where bis 
Peculiar qualities were not stamped out of him, as they 
would have been in places where ready complisnce with 
legal formalities and silent submissiveness to authority are, 
for most men, the best outfit for a successful official career. 
With Sandeman’s appointment, in May 1866, to the district 
of Dera Ghazi Khan. came the turning-point in his career; 
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an opening here presented itself, of which he was not slow 
to avail himself, One-third of the population of the district 
was of the same Baluch race as the tribes beyond its 
western border. Both within and without the district, the 
supremacy of the tribal chiefs had decayed, intertribal 
quarrels were endless, and the public peace was constantly 
disturbed. In addition, the men beyond the frontier were 
at loggerheads with the Khan of Kalat, who claimed 
suzerainty over them. Sandeman now conceived the policy 
of reviving the power and authority of the Baluch chiefs, 
in the hope of so using them us to pat an end to all 
differences among the Baluch inhabitants of his district, 
In this project he succeeded most marvellously, by a judicious 
mixture of firmness with conciliation. 

‘Since the same tribes held the land on both sides of the 
frontier, it was natural for Sandeman to attempt a similar 
intervention in the affairs of the independent seotion of the 
tribe. The method adopted for adjusting disputes was thut 
of panchayats, coupled with a system of finding paid 
employment for tribal levies in keeping the country peaceful 
and the trade routes open. In these earlier measures we 
have the germ of that system of modified control and 
interference with which Sir Robert Sandeman’s name is 
now so honourably counected. For nine years, 1866-75, 
Sandeman continued in charge of the Dera Ghazi Khan 
district, every year developing more fully his ideas of tribal 
management. At length, in 1875, eame his opportunity of 
playing = greater part upon a wider stage; and for the 
remaining seventeen years of his life all his energies were 
devoted to carrying out on a larger scale the plans first 
conceived and put into force at Dera Ghuzi Khan, 

Sandeman’s connection from this time with the affairs 
of Kalst brings us to his controversy with the officers in 
charge of the Sind border. The Sind system consisted in 
two things: (1) strict military patrol of, with mon- 
intervention beyond, the border; (2) treatment of the 
Khon of Kalat as a sovereign prince, coupled with the 
complete denial of» all political rights to the chicis 
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subordinate to him, who when they raised any difficulties 
were styled “rebellious subjects.” On this question, as we 
look back now, it is possible to believe that both the 
contending parties had some right on their side. Fifty 
Years ago, when the Sind frontier system was organized, 
it would have been utter rashuess to act on Sendeman’s 
views, Bugtis, Marris, and Bordars were then names of 
terror; our ouly hope, to keep them at arm’s length and 
Preserve our own districta from their incursions. No 
wonder that Sir William Merewether, able man though he 
‘was, should have failed to see in 1876 that the system, 
under which he bad grown grey, had become antiquated. 
Tf it was, us it now seems to us it was, inevitable that am 
advance of our influence westwards must take place, the 
Sind system of non-intervention and 2 close frontier was 
doomed to perish. Sandeman now appeared in the very 
nick of time, as the man of Providence, with a ready- 
prepared scheme, and a strong, resolute will to back it 
Some change there must have Thus, the situation 
being such as it was, even if s plan bad not been 
there for acceptance, some other must have been devised 
to. moet the change of circumstances. Naturally the man 
who had something definite to propose, and was ready to 
back his choice, at the risk of his reputation and future 
career, carried everything before him. 

‘Lucky was it for us that Sandeman had his way in 18765; 
otherwise, it is difficult to see how we could have succeeded 
in the southern half of our field of operations during 
1878-79 + and after the Maiwand check, complete disaster 
would have overtaken us, our route to the front would have 
been cut in two, Candahar in all probability would have 
fallen, had not Sandeman been already firmly seated at 
Quetta and wielding paramount influence in the whole 
country from Chaman to Sibi. 

Study of the excellent map provided by Dr. Thornton 
‘will show the immense change in our position, worked by 
the intervention in Baluchistan which began in 1876, and 
of which almost the whole credit must be assigned to Sir 
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R. Sandeman. Our sphere of influence bas been carried 
some 800 miles further to the west; we command the flank: 
of any forve marching on India eid Oubul; we are within 
easy striking distance of Candahar. Nor are we so fur from 
Hirat as to be altogether unable to influence its fate, Our 
railway terminus is only fifty-nine miles from Candabur. 
By exploration and enquiry we have found out that the 
country of Baluchistan is not such an absolutely dreary and 
unprofitable waste as we have been brought up in the belief 
of its being. ‘The const is inhospitable; the country arid: 
uno effort of man would, I fear, be able much to improve it 
Still, without being one of the more favoured spots of the 
arth’s surface, Baluchistan is capable of becoming ones 
more, as it was of old, the seat of a great trading route 
botween India and the West, Some day the main line of 
railway between east and west will pass ‘eeross it, 
vision may be realized, perhaps, before the present genera 
tion has totally disappeared; and in all these marvellous 
changes, both ‘past and ypt to come, Sir R, Sandeman’s 
prepondersting share must never be forgotten, It is too 
early yet, no doubt, to past a final judginent on the results 
of the position recently assumed by us in Baluchistan. But, 
thanks to the sturdy honesty of purpose snd thorough 
self-devotion of one man, of whom Anglo-Indions may 
well be proud, we have wcquired a frontier of commanding 
strongth, such as few, if any, of us expected to see ours 
for many generations. Our only fear for the future is that 
the king may arise “which knew not Josoph,? that the 
Tessons we ought to have learnt from the past will be 
ignored, and that in our childish over-haste for so-called 
progress, wo shall soon overstep the wise bounds set by. 
Sandeman, and ‘succumbing to our crise for legality and 
Leadon uniformity-of administration, proceed to sot aside 
tho chiefs and Khans, and attompt to rule Baluchistan as 
if it were» part of Lower Bengal, When that time comes, 
Dr. Thornton's masterly statement of frontier history and 
management will bo there to uct asd warning against auch 
errors and asa guide into the right way. His “Colonel 


| 
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Sir Robert Sandeman ” takes rank among the classic works 
on the history. of our admisistration in India, and will 
continue to be for many a year the leading authority on 
the subject to which it relates. He is to be congratulated 
on the suecessful completion of a difficalt task. 

Sept, 13th, 1895. W. Invise. 


‘Tue Tretana Resniot or Minzi Momasuan Haran 
Docurar, 4 History or Tax Moonurs or Cuxrmat 
‘Asia. An English Version, Edited with Commentary, 
Notes, ond a Map, by N. Eusas, The Translation by 
E, Dexisox Ross. 


This is a book of high importance and interest to all who 
concern themselyes with the history of the Moghul Empire. 
‘Tho author, Mirai Haidar, was Baber's cousin. As cou 
temporary of the greater part of the events which ho 
describes, and moving on equal terms among the master 
spirits of the age, be bad every opportunity for getting 
the best information at first-hand. Consequently “the 
minute details which the author gives of his own sufferings 
and of tho sufferings of bis nearest relations during the 
period that followed the ascendancy of Sheitani Khan in 
‘Mawernansher and Khorisin—of their escapes, adventures, 
successes, and discomfitures—let us more into the condition 
of the country and feelings of the inhabitants of these 
states and of Kasbghar at that crisis, than perhaps any 
other monument extant.” Such is the verdict of William 
Erskine, who has himself translated a large portion of the 
work (Brit, Mus. Add. 26,612), and the same praise may 
be extended to whatever in the Tarikh-i Rashidi is based 
on. Mirea, Haidar's personal knowledge or experience. 

‘The introduction, by Mr. Elias, is fall of interesting 
matter. It contains (1) an account of the author, with an 
estimate of the historical value of his work; (2) a summary 
of the Chaghatai Khiaute down to its division, ie. the point 
where Mira Haidar’s narrative begins, including a genea- 
logical table of the House of Chsghatai ; (3) = description 
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of the land of the Moghuls; (4) an uccount of the various 
peoples by whom it was inhabited; (5) delineation, geo- 
graphical and historical, of Uighuristin ; (6) a brief recital 
of the events which took place in the period immediately 
subsequent to the completion of the Tarikh-i Rashid. 

Among much that will attract the specialist alone, anyone 
may read and admire the section on the physical geography 
of Moghalistin, with its graphio sketches, telling of one 
who has seen, not merely copied. ‘The dissertation, also, 
on the different meanings of Moghul, Turk, and Uighar 
calls for special notice. Mr. Elias makes a valiant effort 
to clear up the confusion which has reigned so long over 
the geography and ethnography of this enormous area, and 
which, as he remarks, is mainly due to the shifting and 
haphazard nomenclature adopted by Oriental historians: 
Some of his conclusions may appear insufficiently supported, 
Dut in any case we must confess that he has thrown light 
into the darkest corners. A word ia due in praise of the 
tap, which will be of great assistance to those who would 
unravel the complicated movements of the time, 

‘The translation, stripped for the most part of ornamental 
verses, moral sentiments, lists of pious and learned 
contemporaries, small-talk, miscellaneous aneedotes—all that 
is unnecessary and therefore abundant in a Persian history 
~is very readable and accurate, so far us ean be judged 
in the absence of tho original text. Much thought and 
Patient labour have evidently been bestowed upon it. Here 
and there we meet with a doubtful rendering, eg. aurd 
‘mention (p. 95), where the ordinary meaning seems to 
make good sense; @ kitk murd ‘that pig diod” (p, 90); 
Fhds Moghul *% thorough Moghul (p. 179), for which, 
though it has Erskine’s authority, I should prefer to read 
Aami-yi Moghut * guardian of their interests.” The ehrono= 
gram on p. 95, wari khar giriftah Abdul Kudus, requires 
elucidation. As it was composed to commemorate the 
exchange by Abdal Kudus of an urban for pastoral lifo, 
Khar must point to kbargah, and we may render: ‘Abdul 
Kudus took a fnney to tents.” On p. 174 the words 
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“became a faloon,’ which Mr. Elias says he cannot explain, 
are derived from Siifistic sources. The fuleon typities the 
soul returning to God. So Julaluddia Rimi writes in one 
of his poems— 

Bisi'ntdaom de hawd-i tu died tal bas ; 

Baz amadam, kik « i sultdnam arsiist, 


"For love of thee I hearkened. to the sound of the faleon- 
drum ; 

T returned [or I became u falcon], for the arm of the King 

dis my desire,’ 

‘Tho spelling wnd accentuation of Oriental words is not 
all it should be. On p. 218 alone we find Dahistin, 
Alfmat, and Hishishin. ‘The author tells us that this part 
of the work was performed under difficulties, and practically 
the value of his book is not much impaired by a fault which 
the Persian scholar will easily correct, and others, of 
necessity, ignore. 





Reyson A. Nicorsox. 


Binoricecs Taspesiana. Cxtatoovn or Cxrvese Bors 
asp Maxuscmpes. Privately printed. 1895. 


Tn the introduction to this Catalogue, Mr. Edmond, the 
Librarian, tells us thut the Chinese portion of the great 
Library at Haigh Hull contains about 8000 native volumes, 
The foundation of this collection, which was made by the 
late Lord Crawford, was the purchase en bloc of the Chinese 
library of M, P, L, yan Alstein, in 1833. Many additions 
Were afterwards made through agents in China, until the 
collection assumed its present dimensions. 

A catalogue of the Van Alstein Collection was made by 
J. Williams, the author of a learned work on Chinese 
astronomy, and’ that formed the busis of the present 
Catalogue. ‘This should be looked upon, the compiler 
tells us, "as a brief hand-list or preparatory study, rather 
than a catalogue worthy of the importance of the collection.” 
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As it stands, however, the Oatulogue is « creditable pro 
duction, and forms a good index to the books in the Chiness 
portion of the library. The compiler acted wisely in taking 
advice from Professor Douglas and in following the Wade 
system of transcription of Chinese sounds, 

From this Catalogue we learn that the collection of Chinese 
‘ooks in the Bibliotheca Lindesiana is one fuirly reprosent- 
ative, We find it contains a urge number of works by 
the early Jesuit and Protestant Missionaries, good editions 
of the Confucian classics, some valuable Buddhist and 
Taoist books, the best historical treatises, some good. 
encyclopedias and collections of reprints, several valuable 
philological treatises, and not a few of the higher works 
of light literature. It contains also several treatises in 
Manchoo and Corean, and a few works on Chinese subjects 
written in Western languages. 

As the present Catalogue is apparently: intended to be 
only the outline of a fuller one to be made hereafter, it 
may be of service to point out some of the poiuts in which. 
corrections and improvements may be made, 

In No. 260, page 3, it would be more correct to call 
Chvaug-an not the but an uncient capital of China. Several 
other cities have also been ancient capitals, 

In No. 304, p. 10, and in other places it would be better 
to substitute Confucius for Kung Ch 

Under No. 259, p. 14, it should be stated that the “Chu 
tzit eh‘tian shu” is not a complete collection of the writings 
of Chu Hsi. ‘There are several treatises by. the great 
philosopher and commentator not included in this collected 
edition of his writings, 

Page 15, No, 199. “Traditions of Tso. By ‘Tso Chtiue 
ming.” This is apparently not correct, ‘The Chinese name 
indicates: that the treatise which Dears it is a reprint. of 
an unnotated edition of the “Ch‘un-chiin” with ‘Tso’s 
commentary, 

Under No. 203, p. 15, instead of “Complete works of 


Lo Pi” wo should have Reprint of the Chtien-chi of Lu 
Shih.” 
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Under No. 194, on the same page, the words “ Desoription 
of Chiieh Li” give am imperfect idea of the book bearing 
the title “Ch'ueh-li-chih.” This book gives an account of 
Confucius’ birthplace, tomb, temple, and of the worsbip 
performed in the temple, and of the places in the neighbour- 
Thood associated with the sage. In the Number Key the 
character for Kuan is given by mistake for that for Ch'ieh, 

Page 18, No. 321. Fa-hsien’s “Fo-kuo-chi” ia not 
“<q narrative of the travels of Fa-hsien in Contral Asia” 
(whera he went to obtain information and documents: 
regarding the Buddhist roligioh). It describes briefly 
the pilgrim’s journey overland to India, his travels in 
that country—the one to which he went for “information 
tana documents about the Buddhist religion ”"—and it relates 
his voyage from India to Ceylon, and his retara to China, 
‘The edition of the“ Fo-kuo-chi"' in Lord Crawford's Library 
is the comparatively rare ono edited by Hsii Hsii, of Nat 
chfang, Tn the Catalogue the name of the editor is given 
as “ Hsii Heii-kung,” but the word kung here probably stands 
for the churacter so read which means “respectfully,” 
“reverently,”” and belongs to the next character. 

Page 19, No, 64, for “Amitatha” read Amitabba or 
Amitayus, and in the namo of the translator j should be 
substituted for g. 

No. 22, p. 19. “Fo Tou Li Tai T'ang Tosi.” This 
treitise is much more than a History of the Buddhist 
ssints or patriarchs.” It is rather the aunals of Buddhism 
first in India and afterwards in China in connection 
Chinese legends and history. 

Page 25, No, 445, For Ha in" Uisi-ting-ohtien-li, and 
in the Number Key for the same, Cis'in should be substituted. 

No. 843, p.28.. The “I ehioh ching yin i” explains not 
only the foreiga technical terms found in the Buddhist 
works,” but also the difficult native words and phrases. 

No 881, p. 36. The “Li Sao” was composed: by Chit 
‘Yuan, not by “Feng Sao.” 

No. 362, p. 88 “Liu shu ku.” ‘This book is not 
“an ancient diotiouary,” but # philological treatise of the 
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thirteenth century. Tt givesan account of Chinese characters 
under the sixfold classification of them according to their 
origin and use, 

No, 335, p. 42. “Mu Tien tat Ch‘nan Chu pu Ohéng.” 
This title is explained as meaning “Respectful terms for 
addressing the Emperor and superiors generally.” ‘Tho 
bool, however, is apparently the well-known account of 
the Emperor Ma's visit to Hai-Wang-Mu, 

‘These and other errors of interpretation and transcription 
can be easily rectified. The compiler would make his 
Catalogue more useful by giving the number of the Chuan 
instead of the pén of the books, and by explaining whether 
a date added to a work is that of the particular copy or of 
the book when produced or first published. 





TW. 


Diz Reuociox ves Veva, Von Hertasx Oupexnens. 
pp. 620. Berlin, 1804. 


‘Not for many years has so important a work as this 
appeared in any department of Sanskrit research, It is 
8 book which is full of ideas, dealing in a thoroughly 
scientific spirit with a vast amount of material, and while 
calling. in question many accepted views, puts forward 
number of new ones in their place. I have therefore felt 
it to be my duty to devote, through lack of other leisure, 
part of a summer holiday to writing an appreciation of the 
book, rather than that its appearance should pass without 
some record in the pages of this Journal. 

‘The work consists of two parts of about equal length, 
the former treating of the mythology of the Veda, 
the latter of its cult, ‘The objection might be mndo 
that it is too soon for s new treatment af the sub- 
ject after the publication of Berguigne’s great work 
La Religion Védique. But Bergaigne’s book is limited 
in its scope to the hymns of the Rigveda, and bears 
the character of a thesaurus of materiale, ‘Oldenberg’s 
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work, on the other hand, exploits not only the whole field 
of Vedic literature but also much else beyond its range, 
und subjects the material utilized to a philosophically 
critical treatment. ‘The second part is particularly valuable 
‘8 presenting, in a masterly fashion, a subject never bofore 
adequately treated us a whole. Few living Sanskritists 
would have been capable of thus sifting and concentrating. 
«0 Yast an amount of seattered material without smothering 
thé general treatisent under a mass of detail. ‘The book, 
therefore, not only represents. a great advance in itself bub 
will doubtless ulso prove a stepping-stone’ to nocelerated 
progress. 

Tam unable to agree with several of the positions taken up 
by the author, and think that some of them, even though 
defended by a scholar of Prof. Oldeuberg’s grasp, ure not 
likely to be accepted without a more minute examination 
of the material in question than seems possible in a 
work of so wide a scope. The probuble rejection of some 
of them after such examination will, however, only lead 
to that advancement of truth which ull real scholars have 
at heart. 

Perhaps the most important hypothesis put forward by 
Prof, Oldenberg is that the seven Adityns, as representing: the 
seven planets, of which Varuna, the moon, was tho ebief, 
were borrowed in the Indo-Iranian period by the Aryans 
from a Semitic nation more skilled in astronomy than them- 
selves, ‘The arguments in iavour of this hypothesis may 
briefly be reproducod thus: The group of the seven 
Adityas corresponds to the Ameshaspentas of Avestan 
mythology. Mitra and Varuna are the chief Adityas. 
Mitra (=the Avestan Mithra) is admittedly the sun. 
Varaga (=the Avestan Abura Mazda) is, probably even 
in the oldest Vedie period, the moon. Finally, the 
identification of Varana with the Greek oiparés must 
‘be absolutely rejected. Now all these propositions, ex- 
cepting Mitra and Varuna being tho chief Adityas and 
Mita originally the sun, are lixble to be seriously called in 
question. 
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‘Most scholars are now-a-days fully alive to the danger 
of mythological equations based on the identification of 
names, as only tending ta force together conceptions which 
are totally disconnected. In the present case we have a 
phonetic equation which, thoagh offering a slight difficulty, 
is not one of those which, like many other identifications of 
comparstive mythologists, have to be rejected in the light 
of the stricter phonetic laws now recognized (cp. Bragmann, 
Grandriss, ii, p. 154). “But we have not only the phonetic 
equation; we hare also a fundamental equation. of con- 
ceptions. For the oldest ‘evidence we possess—that of the 
Rigveda—is certainly more in favour of Varuna being the 
encompassing sky than anything elso (cp. J.RAS. 1804, 
1p: 628). Oldenberg, it is true, thinks that the absence of 
‘Mitra’s connection with day and  Varuna's with night 
in the oldest Veda, does not disprove the age of that 
connection. Now the late occurrence of a myth abseut 
in earlier literature, admittedly does not disprove the 
antiquity of that myth. But when wo have one form of 
a myth in the Rigveda and another in the later Vedus, 
very strong arguments must surely be adduced to demon- 
strate that the Rigveda represents the more recent stage. 
‘The identity of Mitra with the sun in the Indo-Tranian 
period, combined with the fact that Mitra and Varuna ant 
dual chiefs of the Adityas, by no means shows that Varuna 
was the moon. The improbability, moreover, of the moon, 
the lewer deity, 20 completely overshadowing the sun, would 
require a satisfactory explanation. The identification of the 
Adityas with the seven Ameshaspentas, in which Oldenberg 
follows Roth (Z.D.M.G., vi, 69 aq7.), may be correst ; but 
Spiegel doubts it, and Windischmann thought the Amesha- 
spentas a purely Iranian creation. ‘The number seven can 
scarcely be said to be characteristic of the Adityas, Not 
more than six are ever enumerated by name, and that only 
once (RV. IT, 27, 1). ‘Their number is only twice specified, 
and that in the younger parts of the Rigveda, once as 
seven, along with two other groups of seven only (IX, 
114, 3), und once as eight (X, 72, 8). The number 
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is given as eight in the Atharva-veda, the’ Taittirjya 
Brahmana, and the Satapatha Brahmans, the latter also 
stating it to be twelve. The isolated application of the 
number seven may therefore quite well be parely Indian, 
due to the analogy of the seven Reis, the seven priests, the 
seven rays of the suny and so forth. Again, though ia 
the Veda the names of the three lesser Adityas (Bhaga, 
AmSa, Daks) are abstractions like those of the Amesha- 
spentas, there is no single correspondence in the names of 
these abstractions. Finally, Oldeuberg has to assume that 
‘the character of the Adityas, and particularly of Varuys, 
could, when borrowed by the Aryans, hardly have been 
understood, it being impossible that the moon as such 
could within the Indo-Iranisn period have developed so 
highly abstract and ethical a character as to. account for 
the supreme position as a moral ruler of Abura Mazda in 
the Avesta, and of Varuna in the Veda. Thus Oldenberg's 
hypothesis uppears to me’ to involve too many doubts, 
improbabilities, and assumptions to warrant its acceptance. 

Another view of more general bearing put forward in this 
work, is the existence, among the deities of the earliest Vedie 
period, of number of direct abstractions. On the general 
character of the Vedie pantheon, Oldenberg himself says it 
is certain that the higher gods [‘¢. those which are not of « 
semi-divine or fotishistic natare) of the Vedic, and certainly 
also of the Indo-European period, are without exeeption, or 
well-nigh without exception, the deified representations of 
entities in nature or the forces which are active in the greab 
phenomena of nature (p. 40)- 

All the deitios of the Rigveda which admit of being 
regarded as abstractions may be divided into three classes. 
One of these, consisting of purely allegorical. personifications 
of abstract qualities, such us Manyu (Wrath) and Sraddbit 
(Faith), is seantily represented in the Rigreds, and that only 
in the very latest hynins, because of the speculative tendency 
which manifests itsolf in these, This class of deified abstrac~ 
tions, further developed in the Vajasaneyi-Sambita and the 
Atharva-veda, as exemplified by Kima (Desire), prevails 
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still more in the Brikmapas'and in post-Vedie mythology, 
with personifications like Dharma (Duty). With this group 
Oldenberg is not concerned. 

Another class of abstractions which is also rare, and the 
deities of which, with one or two exceptions, are separato 
individuals in the tenth book only, comprises names with 
the value of attributes or epithets. . Prajapati, Lord of 
Creatures, is an example of this type. In the only 
older portion of the Rigveda (IV, 53, 2) in which 
it cecurs, this name is actually an epithet of Savitr, 
who is there called ‘supporter of heaven. and prajipati 
of the world.’ In IX, 5, 9 it is applied as an epithet 
to Soma compared with Tvastr and Indra. In the 
remaining four occurrences, all ia the tenth. book, Prajapati 
appears as an independent deity, once es ‘the supreme god 
nbove the other gods (X, 121, 10). It is only in the Siteas 
and the post-Vedic Brahmanical literature that he becomes 
iWentified with Brahma. One god belonging to this class, 
Byhaspati or Brahmanas pati, Lord of Prayer, occurs 
frequently in the oldest as well as the recent parts of the 
Rigveda. This is one of the deitios Oldenberg appears to 
regard as a direct personification, ‘ the celestial embodiment 
of the priesthood’ (p. 16, ep. 592). To me the evidence 
seems, though porbaps erroneously, to be in favour of 
Brhaspati having been originally an epithet representing the 
sicerdotal side of Agni's nature, which had already at the 
beginning of the Rigvedic period acquired an independent 
character. The many traits he has in common with Agni, 
especially that of purohita, domestic priest, besides his 





Brhaspati’s acquired independence. It would, however, take 
too much space to set all this forth in detail. 

The third class includes names expressing a particular 
sphere of activity and mostly having the form of a noien 
ayentis in -tr. Ts includes, if Oldenberg’s view be correct, 
four gods as familiar to the oldest portions of the Rigveda a 
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to the youngest. These are the ‘Instigator’ (Savitr), tho 
“Wanderer” (Vist), the *Fashioner’ (Tvastr), the “God of 
Roads’ (Pian). We may take Dhat, tho Ordainer or 
Creator, asa clear example of this type. ‘The name some- 
times occurs in the Rigveda as an uppellative of priests as 
‘ordainers’ of the sacrifice. As the name of a deity, it 
occurs about « dozen times, bat only in the tenth book, with 
tho ‘single exception of one verse (3) in a hymn to the 
Viseodovits, which enumerates a large number of deities 
(VI, 35). In ono of these later passages (X, 167, 3) it 
cecurs as an epithet of Indra, and in another (X, 82, 2), 
of Vigvakarman, ‘The similarly formed name ‘Tratr, pro- 
tector, is mostly used as an epithet of Agni or Indra, 
Tt also oceurs independently as dec trifr, the protector 
god, four times (EV, 55, 5. 7; I, 106, 7; X, 198, 7), 
besides ono occurrence in the plural (VI, 50, 1). Roth 
expresses the opinion in the large St. Petersburg 
Dictionary that deor fraér has special reference to Savitr 
and also. ta Bhaga. ‘Thus of these two gods, Dhitr aud 
Tratr, it,ean, at any rate, hardly bo maintained that they 
are old creations or direct abstractions. But the god 
Savitr, whose name is clearly of puro Indian derivation, 
from the root # ‘to impel,” and undoubtedly means the 
‘Tnciter,’ ote, is mentioned with much frequency in 
tho’ oldest parte of the Rigveda. There may, therefore, 
be better grounds for supposing that this deity embodies 
directly the idea of stimulation. Against such a view 
it may be urged that Savitr undeniably partakes vory 
largely of the character of the sun. Though it is im- 
possible here to show this in detail, some of the more 
striking statements to this effect may be mentioned. 
Savity is pre-eminently the golden deity. Ho illumines 
heaven and earth (I, 88, 7. 8, etc). He raiscs aloft his 
strong golden arms, with which he blesses and arouses 
all beings (IT, 38, 2, ete). The raising of his arms 
is, im fact, chaructoristio (I, 95, 7). He moves with hin 
chariot, seeing all creatures, on a downward and an upward 
path (I, 35, 2. 8), He shines after the path of the 
das. 1805, ot 
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dawn (V, 81, 2). In several passages Savitr and Sirya 
appear to be indiscriminately spoken of to. denote the same 
deity. There are some traces that the word bas viot yet 
entirely lost its attributive value, for it is twice used 
as an epithet of Tyastr (III, 55, 19; X, 10, 5), aad in 
noarly half its occurrences accompanies the word der. 
Ie ix, therefore, certainly very probable that Savitr, the 
Stimulator, should represent one of the sun’s most. pro- 
minent characteristics, its. stimulating power, which both 
arouses animate beings to life in the moring, snd 
promotes the vegetable growth of the earth. Though 
of @ more special character than Sirya, he might be 
identified with the lutter because of the original, con- 
nection being still felt, but distinguished from the conerete 
sun ax having gone through’ a separate evolution of ‘his 
own. seems decidedly more probable than that Savi 
should be a pure abstraction of the notion of stimulation— 
which is contrary to the general tendency of the mytho- 
logical creations of the Rigveda—and should then have 
attracted to himself a large body of eolar traits., And all 
the time the name expresses an entirely appropriate attri- 
bute of the sun as its starting-point.  Oldenberg’s view, 
in fact, seems unnecessarily to invert the probable order of 
evolution. 

He further explains Vigan to be the ‘Wanderer,’ as 
exemplifying the notion of ‘wideness of spree’ He 
cannot see that this deity recognizably represents a power 
of nature, and thinks that every distinct trace of solar 
charncter is absent in him (p. 227 £). The prevailing 
notion in the conception being wideness of space, Vigyu 
is the god who traverses it, orders and procures it for men. 
His characteristic three steps cannot refer to the sun's 
course, for what is said about them does not agree with 
morning, noon, and evening, the third step being sublime 
and leading to the mysterious world of the highest 
height, and showing no connection with sunset. ‘The 
triple nature of Visyu's strides Oldenberg therefore ex- 
Plains from the general favour shown to the number 
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three in ‘mythology, Now it is quife true that if Viena 
be a solar deity, his character has become greatly obscured. 
Bat have endeavoured to show (J-R.AS. 1895, pp. 170.) 
that the: evidence supplied by the Rigveda and the later 
literature is sufficient to warrant the infereoce that Vimu 
actually represents a solar deity conceived as the sun, not 
in his general character, bat as the swiftly moving 
luminary. which. with vast strides traverses the whole 
universe in its threefold division of earth, air, and heaven, 
£0 familiar to Vedic cosmology. This explanation mecta 
Oldenterg’s objection to the ususl interpretation of the 
three steps, while satisfactorily accounting for the character 
of the third step. 

Space will not admit of my examining, even in the 
cursory method followed above, ‘the arguments advanced 
by the author in favour of his theory as applied to the 
gods Piigan and Tyasts. I must content myself with stating 
the opinion that, on the one hand Oldenberg’s view is not 
conformable to the general cast of thought in the oldest 
Rigredic period; while, on the other, there seem to be 
geod grounds for a different explanation. We must hasten 
to consider some of the numerous other points which claim 
attention, 

Oldenberg revives and approves of the hypothesis first 
advanced by Mannhardt, that the phenomenon represented 
by the Aévins, the twin gods of early dawn, are the morning 
and the evening star. He certainly supports. this view 
with great plausibility. ‘The arguments in favour of the 
identification are these: The morning star is the only 
light beside the morning fire, the daws, and the sun. The 
time of the ASvins, their luminous nature, and their course 
around the heavens are applicable to the star. Not so their 
duality. For while the Aévins are inseparable, the two stars 
are eternally apart. Still, the evening star would naturally 
be thought of as forming a couple with the morning atar. 
Considering the importance of the morning in Vedio worship, 
and the fact that sunsot plays practically no part in it, 
while the Asyina nevertheless are in some passages invoked 
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morning and evening and are sometimes even spoken of a3 
separate in the Rigveda, it seems by no means unintelligible 
that the star of evening should have come to be worshipped 
in association with that of morning. This view, Oldenberg 
shows, is farther supported by the evidence of comparative 
mythology (p. 212, note 3). ‘The Aévins, who are horse- 
nmion, sous of heaven, drive across the sky, and possess 
sister, have a parallel in the famous horsemen of Greek 
mythology, the Aus Kofpot, the brothers of Helena, and 
in the Lettic sons of god who come riding on their stooda 
to woo the daughter of the sun, either for themselves) or 
the moon. In the latter myth, too, the morning star is 
said to have come to look at the daughter of the sun. 
Among all the numerous explanations given by interpreters, 
who have been puzzled by the Aévins since the time of 
‘Yaska, the only one, perhaps, which might seem to compete 
in likelihood with the present theary, is that of Goldstiicker, 
who thought that the Asvins represented the inseparable 
duality of light and darkness which constitutes the morning 
twilight, 

Oldenberg may be right in adhering to the generally 
‘scoepted opinion that Parjanya goes back: to the Tndo- 
European period, as being identical with the Lithuanian 
Perkunas, ‘There are, however, some reasons worthy of 
consideration in favour of this god being a recent 
mythological creation, ‘The conception of Purjanya in the 
Rigveda is naturalistically fresh, and the activity of the god 
is very realistically and literally described. The connection 
between the appellative meaning of rain-cloud and. its 
personification is so close that it is often hard to aay which 
is intended. «The name of Parjanya is regularly eoupled 
with tho litoral name of wind, edia, while the more fally 
personified Indra is associated with the less concrote, Vay 
Ué Parjanya and Perkunas ure the same, it seems likely 
that only the uppellative meaning is Indo-European. But 
how can the equation Parjanya=Perkunas ho justified 
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appears to me to explain one point too literally and 
another too figuratively. He is of opinion that the 
release of the waters by Indre, was by the poots of the 
Rigveda understood not of celestial but of terrestrial waters 
set free from terrestrial mountains The refutation of this 
view seems to follow from the author's own statements. 
According to his own conviction, comparative mythology 
Proves that the cloud waters were originally meant, while 
the later mythology recognizes the atmospheric character 
of the Vrtra fight, and the Rigveda itelf shows isolated 
remnants and traces of the old conception. Why the 
Rigvedic poets should have undergoue this intermediate 
sberration, is hard to see. It is true that Indra ix 
searcely ever said in the Rigveda to rain. But is it not 
natural that the release of the celestial waters should be 
described in more or less stereotyped mythological terms, 
just as lightning is regularly called Indra’s caja, in order 
to differentiate his activity from the literally described 
operutions of = cognate deity like Parjanya? It is no 
doubt also true that clouds, much the same as liglitning, 
play no great part in the Rigveda (p. 141), as Oldenberg 
says in agreement with Hillebrandt. Bat it is surely only 
true of the literal names of those phenomena. It will 
not easily be admitted to be true mythologically. Such 
an argument would tell still more strongly against 
Hillebrandt’s Innar theory of Soma, For the literal name 
of moon, mds or candrwmds, ovcurs decidedly less often in 
the Rigveda than that of lightning (ridyuf) or of cloud 
(abira, abjriya). On the other band, there appears to be 
hardly sufficient reason for Oldenberg’s metaphorical ex- 
planation of Indra's winning of light as ‘the attainment of 
bright goods after overcoming terrible dunger’ (p. 151). 
Apim napit, the Son of Waters, in Old opinion, 
probubly does not represent lightning in the Rigveda, but 
fire in all water, especially rivers and ponds. Opinion is 
almost tinanimous that this deity represents a form of Agni 
in the Rigveda, Though Agni may have been regarded as 
latent’ in terrestrial waters, as being so often extinguished 
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by them, it is hardly likely that in this condition ordinary 
fire should so often be spoken of as shining forth, to say 
nothing of shining with undimmed splendour in the highest 
place (IT, 35, 14). He is, moreover, distinctly eon 
nected with lightning in the often quoted passage: ‘clothed 
in lightning, the son of waters has mowited upright on 
the Inp of the slanting (waters)’ (II, 35, 9). The name 
itself is indicative of issuing from the waters. The Avesta 
has, however, to be reckoned with in determining this deity's 
original nature. Oldenberg, disagreeing with Darmesteter, 
who identifies Apim napat with fire in the story of the 
conflict of Atar (fire) and the dragon (Yusht XTX), takes 
him to have been originally a genius of the waters: ‘The 
rather scanty and indefinite information about him quoted 
from the Avesta (p. 118) seems to favour the Rigvedio 
conception quite as much as Oldenberg’s view. The ouly 
support for his opinion which he can adduce from the 
Rigveda is the fact that RY. X, 0, a hymn addressed to 
Apiun napat, is in ite ritual application exclusively concerned: 
with ceremonies connected with water and not with fire. 
But this hymn is by no means so decidedly sacred to Apam 
napit. According to the Anukramant it is addressed to 
“the waters or Apim napit,’ As the name ocours only 
three times in ite fifteen verses, Ludwig and Grassmann 
agree in regarding the hymn as celebrating the waters 
ealy, which are mentioned in eyery vorse. *Son of 
waters? is a graphic designation of lightning, while some 
such expression as ‘lord of waters’ would better desoribe 
1 gonius of the waters, 

Oldenberg, dissenting from the view that Rudra is a 
storm-god, believes him to be a demon of disease coming 
from forest and mountain, like Mars Silvanus, It is, 
however, hurd to get over the fact that he is the father 
of the Maruts, who are often called Rudras. They would 
‘hardly be so named if their fathor were so. totally different 
in chamcter from themselves, His being characteristically 
un archer is liable to more than one interpretation; but his 
‘missiles ate several times definitely referred to, He is 
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spoken of as holding a bolt in his band (eajrabaiu), an 
epithet applied to mo other gud but Indra, His lightuing 
shaft discharged from the sky traverses the earth (VII, 46, 3). 
Te is besought not to asmil his worshippers with celestial 
fire, but to eause lightning to descend elsewhere (AV. XT, 
2, 26; X, 1, 23), He is the raddy boar of heaven (I, 
114, 5), the term boar being otherwise mythologically 
applied to the Maruts and to Vrtra. The three hymns 
addressed to Rudra in the Rij consist chiefly of 
deprecations, im which he is besought to spare his 
worshippers and their cattle with bis bolt. His name in 
some passages of the Rigveda appears to be au epithet 
of Agni. ‘Though it cannot be said that there is anything 
very definite to show clearly what natural substrate. he 
represents, @ probable conclusion may be drawn from the 
above-mentioned traits. The relation of Radra to mountains 
and forest is not found till the later Vedic literatare, and 
its forve as an argument is weakened by his there being 


being the father of the storm-gods. The healing and 
bouelicent side of his character would be due partly to the 
purifying setion. of the thunderstorm in clearing away 
hurtful miasmas, and partly to his action of sparing those 
whom he might slay, ‘The latter trait doubtless gave rise 
to the euphemistia sitribate ‘auspicious* (Siva), which 
Aeveloped into his regular name in post-Vedie mythology. 
Our author criticizes ndversely (p- 101) the much 
discussed theory of Henotheim, “the belief in individual 
gods alternately regarded es the highest,’ a theory which 
hina also been opposed by Whitney and Hopkins. Oldenberg 
argues that, on the one hand, hymns addressed to the 
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‘Viévedevas aro frequent, in which all the deities, even the 
lesser ones, are praised in succession; while, on the other, 
the technical priest could not but know the exact relative 
position of each god in the Soma ritual, for which the 
great mass of the Vedic hymns were composed, and. which 
included the worship of almost the entire pantheon. Ho 
concludes, therefore, that Henotheism is rather an appear 
ance than a reality, an appearance produced partly by tho 
indefiniteness of outline in the Vedic gods, and purlly by 
the natural exaggeration of the priest and singer in extolling 
the attributes of the god he is addressing, ‘This pieoo of 
criticism seems decidedly to hit the nail oa the hond. 

In his appendix (pp. 599-612) Oldenborg's' destruotive 
ith telling effect the novel hypothenis 
advanced by Hillebrandt in bis important book Vadiacha 
Alythologie, that Soma ax a god throughout the Rigveda 
means the moon, which, moroover, is the centre of Vedic 

















this hypothesis in a sceptical spirit, had called for a detailed 
examination. This Prof. Oldenberg hus, without delay, 
‘supplied in a masterly fashion. His argument is in outline 
‘us follows: In the vast majority of references to. Soma in 
the Rigveda, the character of the god as a, personification 
of the plant and jaice is clear and obvious. On the other 





the food of the gods. The fact that even in tho least 
obscure passage in which the identification is generally 
admitted by Vedio scholars, viz. that which refers to the 
wedding of Soma and Saryz (X, 85), the lanar nature of 
Soma is alluded to as » secret known only to Brahmans, 
indicates the incipient character of the conoeption, ‘Tho 
Wrilliance of Soma is constantly brought into relation with 
the sup, but this is often vaguely expremsed. It is oaly in 
these vague pastages that the lunar Soma of later belief can, 
be discovered (cp. p. 184). At the same time Oldenborg. 
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admits that amid the fanciful and chaotic imagery of the 
‘Soma hymns may lurk a easual identification of the celestial 
Soma and the moon, or reference to the swelling of the moon 
x parallel to the swelling of tho Soma plant. But with 
the fow exeoptions genorully recognized in the later Rigveda, 
sand possibly somo others, the position that the god Soma 
in the Rigveda ‘is om tho whole  porsonification of the 
terrestrial plant and juice, remains unshaken. If this bo 
#0, the Inttor half of the hypothesis, that the worship of 
the moon dominates tho religious thought of the Rigveda, 
neoesmarily falls to the ground, Te should beaded that 
Prof, Bloomfield ndmits Hillebrandt’s former contention, but 
rejoots tho Iattor (Amor. Joarn, of Phil., vol. xiv, p. 491 f.). 

‘Tho greater part of tho second half of the volume 
(pp. 402-528) brings togethor and oritically treats, with 
4 munaterly command of the material, all thet ix at present 
known concerning tho various kinds of auorifico, the difforout 
fires, tho priests, coromonies, fostivuls, prayer, and magic in 
the Vedas. A prominent and important feature is tho 
vory wide utilization of othnologioal literature for tho 
purpose of discriminating ancient inheritance from now 
doyelopmont. ‘Hitherto the study of Vedio religion has, 
to itv dotriment, boon isolated from the light which the 
scionce of ethnology is eapable of shedding on it, Ono 
widely diffised primitive conception which the Indo- 
Europeans mast have inherited from na earlior stage, bat 
T think not referred to as such by Oldonberg, is the notion 
of heaven and earth being the universal parents. 

From a general point of viow Oldenberg shows that the 
ritual indicates the quite predominantly benevolent character 
of the great Vedio gods, as the endeavour to ward them 
off by prayer or offerings of food is a rare trait, chietly 
‘apparent in the eult of Rudra. Among tho lesser demonine 
Powers the hostile predominate; while the souls of departed 
fathers aro treated as both friendly and uncanny. The 
Vedic merifice being intended to elicit the favour of the 
Rods, is accompanied by prayers. ‘Thanksgivings are almost 
entirely absent, the Vedic language, in fact, not knowing 
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the word to thank (p. 305). ‘The guneral attitnda of the 
sacrificor of the Rigveda is the endeavour to evoke the 
benorolence of a deity by satisfying, strongthoning,. ox- 
hilarating him with the offering, which i chiofly Soma, 
in tho expectancy of an abundant recognition of such 
attentions. A few passages are, howaver, found in the 
Rigveda, in which the sactifioer ix sogarded as oxorcising 
‘a kind of magical, compelling influonce on the deity, But 
such a notion is rare, and is probably to be rogarded ox 
un incidental fancy. ‘This conception of the powor of 
the priest became a conspicuous feature in the poriod 
of the Brihiapas, whore the relative importance of 
the gods and of sacrifice is inverted, the gods being mere 
shadows and sacrifice all-powerful. ‘The chief sourco 
of this view Oldenberg sees in the mixture of two 
originally separate spheres, sacrifico and magic, which 
Bergaigne does’ not sufficiontly distinguish (p. $15). The 
way in which Vedic ceremonies, as shown by him, are 
everywhere permeated by magical notions is highly 
interesting and important, 

‘The magical fire for warding off injurious spirits, which 
is tho more primitive, being spread over the whole earth 
mong races in a low stage of civilization, is not to be found 
in the Vedic cult. It has become amalgamated with the 
ordinary sucrificial fire, but is, according to the author, 
ropremnted in the more elaborate ritual of the three fires 
by tho southern (datyina) fire, for it is from the. south 
that tho souls of the dead and cognate uncanny spirite 
‘uppronch (p. 840). 

Tho only perfectly cortwin trica of human saorifiog in 
Vedio times in Oldenberg’s opinion is to bo found in the 
rite couneoted with the building of tho fire-altar, in which 
man, horse, bull, ram, and he-goat are prescribed as 
the five victims The Satapatha Brihmaya, howorer, 
speaks of thin axa thing of the past, substitutes being 
thon already in vogue (p. 364). ‘The weight to bo uttuohed 


to ancient legends like that of Sunabéepa must, he thinks, 
remain doubtful. 
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‘With regard to the differentiation of technical priests in 
tho Rigveda, Oldenberg’s argument (p. 396) against the 
existence, at least in its oldest portions, of the Brahman 
specifically so called, is not very clear. ‘The mame ocours 
us the last of seven in the oldest list of technical priests 
(RY, IL, 1, 2); but it an be proved nccording. to 
Oldenberg that he represents not the Brahman of the later 
ritual, but the Brabmaniccharpsin. If this be ao, it would 
have been advisable to ndduce the proof more distinctly. 
Tn any case, the oldest Vedic ritual knew seven priests with 
Gintinot functions. Tt is of interest and importance to note 
that the Avesta bas eight, the chief of whom, the Zotar, 
who in the Iranian Soma sacrifice recited the githiiy 

\ds in mame and fanetion to the Vedic reciting 
priest, the Zotr. The names of the remaining Avestan 
Priests point to the same sacerdotal actions as those with 
which the Vedio Soma sacrifice is concerned (p. 985). This 
shows how elaborate the ceremonies of the Soma sacrifice 
must have been even in the Indo-Iranian period. The dikyd, 
oF consecration preparatory to-a rite, is, as Oldenberg points 
out, one of the observances to be found among the most diverse 
Primitive peoples. Its real object is to bring about inter- 
course with the gods by inducing an cestatic condition. 
An important means to this end was fasting, which was 
regarded nx resulting in enlightenment and supernatural 
power of various kinds. ‘Traces are already to be found in 
the Rigveda (ep. especially X, 196) of the power of religious 
untority, tapas, originally exposure to heat, which attained 
‘much an inordinate development in tater Todia. 

‘The last section (pp. 524-97) describes the Vedic methods 
of borial and beliefs regarding life after death. ‘The author 
takes it probable that even the Rigveda—the later Vedas 
show it cloarly—alludes to a belief in hell, in opposition 
to the view of Roth, who held that only heaven, as the 
aboile of the righteous, is referred to, the existence of: the 
‘wicked boing ended by death. But this latter view conflicts 
with the universal primitive belief in the continuance of all 
Wife after death, Oldenberg, in agreement with Zimmer 
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and Scherman, also sees positive traces of the belief in 
hell in the Rigveda. 

With regard to the question of widow-burning, the author 
points out that ethnologically the practice is on the samo 
level as that of giving the dead man clothes and omaments 
to wear in the next world, a primitive custom not only: 
widely diffused, but still clearly understood in the Veda 
{p- 586). Just os the bow placed in the hand of the 
decensed is in tho faneral rite of the Rigveda removed 
from it, 60 the widow ascends the faneral pyro of her dead 
husband only to be recalled from it tothe world of the 
living by n special ceremonial uct. ‘This is clearly a relio 
of the ancient custom of widow-burning, which, though 
undoubtedly exeluded by the Vodie ritual, was far from 
being an invention of later Brahmanism, und probably 
never, even in the earlier period, fell entirely into aboyanco 
through the authority of the Veda. All this has long ago 
been eleurly shown by Prof. Tylor in his Primition Cultures 

Though it has only been possible in this review to touch 
upon a few of the questions dealt with by Prof. Oldenberg, 
what hus been said probably suffices to show how im- 
Portant and valuable a contribution his book is to our 
knowledge of the religion of the Veda, 


Aumon A. Mscpoxur. 


As Avsrusuiax ty Cinxa, mero aie Nanuative oF A 
Quuer Jouwsey acuoss Cura ro Burris Bunatat, 
By G. E. Monusos, MB, OMEdin, ERGS. 
London: Horace Cox, 1895, 





This “Quiet Journey across China to British Burmali 
comes at an opportune moment, and is u welconne udi 
oar books about China Its author is Dr. G. 
‘Victoria, Australia. Although this seems to 
first book of travela, yot ho hus evidently wandered in many 
Jands and he is a seasoned traveller, 
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‘The’ jourriey described in this book is one which has 
already been maile by several travellers, some of whom have 
written and published accounts of their journeys. ‘The 
best of these accounts were apparently read by our author 
before he set out on his travels, or at least before be wrote 
his book. Indeed, the present work differs from most other 
books of travel in China in this respect (along with others), 
that the traveller had- acquired some information about 
China and the Chinese, and the particular line of country. 
which he wns to traverse, before be started on his journey. 

Oar author went by steamer from Shanghai to Hankow 
and on to Iohang, the head of steam communication on the 
Yongtze up to the present. From Ichang to Chungking 
the traveller ascended the great river in a native boat, 
known as a Wapan or Five Planks, This was a small 
uncomfortable craft in which to go up the gurges and over 
the rapids. Our author's accocut of these is very brief, 
but true ond picturesque. He does not mention all the 
‘gorges, and his attention does not seem to have been direoted 
to the noteworthy objects in two of them. 

At Chungking Dr. Morrison made a halt of a few days, 
and during his stay he made the acquaintance of all the 
foreign residents, especially the missionaries. From this, 
on through Western China, the journey was made by land, 
the traveller being dressed as a “Chinese teacher.” For 
the most part he trudged along on foot with his coolies, 
as he was not able to afford a sedan. He did indulge in 
the luxury of a sedan for a sbort distance, and he also made 
part of the joursiey on mule- or pony-back. The Chinese 
all along the route seem to have treated him fairly well, 
und he does not fail to give those who served him fuithfully 
their due mecd of praise. He also sums up the charac- 
teristics of the Chinose, that is of the Canton, srtizans, in 
8 fow sentences (p. 223) which are as near the facts as an 
Australian could attaia. His journey was uneventfal, and 
he arrived safely at Bhamo, from which he continued his 
travels to Mandalay and Rangoon, and from the last by 
steamer to Calcutta. 
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Dr. Morrison's book is written throughout in a cheerful, 
Lumorous spirit, pervaded by a half-repressed tendency 
to levity and sarcasm, ‘What he has to say he says in clear, 
terse language; he tells his stories well, and there is not 
‘8 really dull page in the whole book. Moreover, for second~ 
hand information and opinions derived from others, he is 
careful to ite his authorities. Our traveller seems to have 
4 catholic appreciation for missionaries of ull sects, whoso 
zeal and energies, however, he apparently thinks are mis- 
applied. But his remarks on the various mission stations, 
the work and the visible results, are worthy of attentive 
perusal. So also are all his statements about opium-smoking 
and poppy-cultivation as he saw them on his journey, and 
about the traffic in fomale children and infanticide, It 
should bo remembered, however, that our traveller knew 
only about a dozen words of Chinese, which he probably 
did not pronounce correctly, and that he bad no interpreter 
when away from the missionaries. 

‘Phe book has numerous photographie illustrations, and 
it is furnished with am index and w sketch-mup, It is well 
printed, and is free to a remarkable extent from typo- 
graphical and other mistakes. 

A second edition of the work will in all probability 
be soon required, and there ure a fow inaccuricies in it 
which the author ‘may like to have corrected. He seems 
to go too far in what he states and suggests about the 
“Rice Christians” —that is,” those Chinese who. become 
Christians for the suke of immediate worldly advantages 
to be obtained from the missionaries. ‘The author does 
not seem to know that there are many thonsanils of native 
Christians, even among the Protestant sects, who not only 
do not derive any pecuniary gain from their connection 
with the religion but even contribute to the support of the 
mission stations. No doubt some of the very low-class 
Chinese do profess themselves Christians merely with a view 
to-a regular supply of rice and tea, but theso should be 

4s exceptions. On. this subject our traveller 
Quotes @ missionary, the Rey. C. W. Mateer, ax stating, 


fea (derived from Buddhism) is universally prevalent 
in Chinn that everyone who enters any sect should live 
by it” ‘This seems to be utterly wrong and misleading, 
for sects in China, with the exception of Christianity, 
require to be supported by: their adherents. As to 
Buddhism, everyone knows that tho Buddhist layman not 
only does tot live by his sect bat that he is called on by 
his religion to sapport the monks and keep up the temples 
and the religious services. 

On p. 77 and in other places the word for “Yamen- 
runner” would be moro correctly and intelligibly given 
a8 ONai-jen instead of Chairen, So also on the sume page 
Goreshun goreshun probably means “Promotion! peo- 
motion!” (Kao-shéng!kao-shéng!). ‘The author's translation 
"A little more! a little more!” is, however, the practical 
remult at which the Yamon-runner was aiming. 

‘At p. 209 wo read of the guols of Chins, “or, as the 
Chinese term them, ‘hells.'" This is putting matters 
wrongly. ‘Tho Chineso do oot all their prisons “ hells,” 
‘bat they call the latter “earthly prisons.” 
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